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FOREWORD TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Muslim historiography, like any other important subject, admits 
of many and vastly different kinds of treatment. Instead of a new 
edition, an entirely new work might have been written, and this 
might have pleased critics, and the author himself, much better. 
However, the present volume is merely a second edition. It shows 
no really major changes. Minor additions and corrections are quite 
numerous. There is only one addition of some size, that is, the 
chapter dealing with al-lji's methodology of historical writing. 

The first edition was published in 1952. Work on it was begun 
almost immediately after the end of the Second World War. In 
retrospect, it is clear that the moment was unusually favorable to 
the writing of a work of this kind. Scholarly activity had naturally 
slackened considerably during the great upheaval. A satisfactory 
up-to-date bibliography of both. Western and Oriental publications 
on Muslim historiography existed in Brockelmann's Geschichte der 
arabischen Litteratur. Above all, two major developments of 
tremendous importance for Oriental studies that had been long in 
the making reached their final stage, which at the same time 
signified a new beginning, only with the end of the War. One of 
them has been the astounding perfection reached by the means of 
communication of all kinds. No corner of the earth is now too 
remote for the potential and, more often than not, actual partici- 
pation in scholarly work, the publishing of research and the editing 
of texts. The other development, concerning in particular the 
Muslim world, is the undeniable fact that the gap which until recent 
years did exist between Western Orientalism and the occupation 
of Easterners with their own culture has been closed. Publications 
by Near and Middle Eastern scholars on Islamic subjects may, 
from the point of view of creative scholarship, be good, or bad, or 
indifferent, but whatever it may be, they can no longer be disre- 
garded as was largely possible up to the time of the Second World 
War. 

While these developments are to be warmly welcomed and raise 
even greater hopes for the future, they will pose certain problems, 
and they have already caused some difficulties in the preparation of 
this new edition. Heroic and quite successful attempts are being 
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undertaken by individual scholars and scholarly organizations 
in order to bring bibliographical order into what appears to be 
a growing chaos created by the publication explosion. However, 
there is no single reference work that could take the place of GAL 
for the purposes of the present work.! Bibliographical references 
have, therefore, been added, and new editions have often been 
mentioned.’ This was done somewhat haphazardly. Not too much 
should be read into my mentioning one edition while seemingly 
ignoring another. An element of mere chance, such as the availa- 
bility of a certain text publication, may be responsible. The fact of 
availability has also played some role in the utilization of research 
published in non-European languages. Here, we face a major 
problem, however. We may well ask of what use it is for the reader 
who is not an Orientalist by profession to be referred to works in 
languages not readily comprehensible to him. While it is not 
absolutely true, it comes quite close to the truth to say that, in 
order to understand a work, say, on at-Tabari written in Arabic by 
a modern scholar, one must know as much Arabic as, or more than, 
one needs for reading at-Tabari’s work itself. The number of 
Westerners interested in historical studies who possess such knowl- 
edge and would be able to make use of the research by modern 
Eastern scholars seems as yet to be very small. I do not profess to 
know any real solution to the universal dilemma posed by the 
increasingly multilingual character of modern scholarship. 

This history of Muslim historiography was meant to be an attempt 
to see Muslim historiography as a whole, as it presents itself to 
Someone not content with admiring outstanding achievements 
selected arbitrarily or looking into particular niches and corners but 
eager to gain a well-balanced appreciation of a large branch of 
learning with all its characteristic triumphs and failures. Such an 
approach does not lend itself very well to subsequent patching. 
I suspect that some of the material added here would have been 
discarded like so much else, if it had been available for scrutiny at 
the outset together with all the rest. I even suspect that some of 
the added references to older publications were considered by me 
before—and rejected. A certain Scholar, we are told by as-Safadi 
(as quoted by Ibn Tûlûn, Luma*át, 64, Damascus 1348, referring to 
Badr-ad-din Ibn an-Nahwiyah) was unable to give additional 


1 Entries for historiansin the second edition of the Encyclobaedia of Islam, which began 
to appear in 1954, are naturally brief and restricted in number. 
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information requested in connection with the material contained in 
one of his works, because authors customarily consult all the 
relevant literature at the time of writing and then forget about it. 
This could hardly be called the proper scholarly attitude. However, 
with all the checking and re-checking I did, I have to admit that I 
was not able to go over all the material I had used in the first place 
and to re-examine it afresh. 

This second edition thus shares with the original work some 
shortcomings of which I am as fully aware now as I was then. 
Perhaps, it will one day be replaced by something more perfect. 
Until then, it is hoped that making the work available again in a 
slightly improved form will serve a useful purpose and help toward 
a better understanding of that great phenomenon of history that 
was Muslim historical thinking and writing. 


FOREWORD 
(to the first edition) 


This book represents the very imperfect execution of what I feel 
was a very good intention. It is no exhaustive history of Muslim 
historiography, as its title says, but, at best, an attempt to promote 
the understanding of the basic problems of Muslim historiography. 
I hope that it will not be considered unworthy of the material 
support I received in writing it. The John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation granted me a fellowship which enabled me to visit 
England, France, and Egypt, and to use the great libraries in 
Oxford, Paris, Cairo, and Alexandria, aided by the never failing 
cooperation of the librarians in their charge. The Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati, to whose faculty I then belonged, granted 
me a one-year paid leave of absence. Despite all this generous 
assistance, I have by no means been able to avail myself of the 
many aids to scholarly work which modern inventions make 
accessible but, alas!, so inaccessible to the “povre scoler." I regret 
this; yet, knowing that scholarship did not in the past, and, I 
trust, never will in the future depend upon “complete” library 
collections, microfilms and airplanes, I venture to present here 
whatever—and however little—I have to say. 


ما لا يدرك کله لا يترك كله 
While it is mainly the author who speaks in the first part, Muslim‏ 
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students of historiography are given the word in the second part. 
It contains a translation of 


1—al-KAfiyaji’s Short Work on Historiography ; 

2—as-Sahawi’s Open Denunciation of the Critics of the Historians; 

3—The sections on historiography from Táskóprüzádeh's Key to 
Happiness. 


These three works represent the two extant complete systematic 
treatments of historiography by Muslims, and a late reflex of them 
from an encyclopedia. It might have been appropriate to include 
a translation of the old and invaluable bibliography of Arabic 
historical works, the section on historians in Ibn an-Nadim’s 
(tenth century) Fihrist, with its important data concerning the 
early stages of the publication of historical works in Islam. Such a 
translation would have shown the contrast that exists between 
the Fihrist and the later theoretical discussions of historiography. 
It would have offered a good illustration of the development of 
Muslim historical thinking. Such a translation was omitted here 
because it is hoped that the new edition of the Fihrist by J. Fick 
which has been announced for such a long time will eventually 
appear and that then the whole work, including the section on the 
historians, will be translated and annotated. 1 

Since unpublished material is often referred to in the course of 
the work, it seemed advisable to publish the original text of at least 
some of that material. The third part serves that purpose. It contains 
only one complete text, that of al-KAfiyaji’s Muhtasar. All the 
other works, I hope, will soon find their editors. 

1 B. DopoE has been working on a translation of the Fihrist for a number of years. 


The Arabic translator of the first edition of the present work, ŞÃLIH AHMAD AL-‘ALI, 
has added the historical titles from the Fihrist to the translation, 273-316 (Bagdad 1963). 


ra 
* 


The manuscript of this second edition was submitted to the 
Publisher in April, 1964. The vast number of important public- 
ations that have appeared since that date could, if at all, be used 
only for additions in the proofs. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON HISTORY 
AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


1—THE OBJECTIVE OF A WORK ON MUSLIM 
HISTORIOGRAPH Y 


Writing about the writing of history by any particular group or 
in any particular period means only one thing: To show the develop- 
ment which the concept of history underwent in the thinking and 
in the scholarly approach of the historians of that particular group 
or period, and to describe the origin, growth, or decline of the 
forms of literary expression which were used for the presentation 
of historical material. 

It is thus perfectly clear what this book will not be and cannot 
be, but, in order to dispel any justified or unjustified expectations, 
some of the things which will not be found here may be mentioned. 
The science of Islam is a comparative newcomer in Western 
scholarship. Even by a liberal count, one has to give it less than a 
hundred years, beginning with such men as A. von KREMER, TH. 
NOLDEKE, or I. GOLDZIHER. This compares with the more than 
four hundred years of classical philology and the two hundred 
and fifty years of the science of history.? The real objectives of 
the science of Islam are, therefore, sometimes obscured by the (in 
themselves very important) secondary requirements of a growing 
and as yet not fully developed discipline. 

This book is not a bibliography of Muslim historians. The 
existence of full bio-bibliographical information about Muslim 
historians is an indispensable condition for the task at hand. A 
first attempt to dress a comprehensive list of Arabic historians 
and their works was undertaken by F. WüsTENrELD in 1882.3 

1 One may compare B. Croce’s definition of the history of historiography, in Teoria 
€ storia della storiografia, 156 f. (third ed., Bari 1927). 
* Cf. FR. MEINECKE, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Munich-Berlin 1936). 


* Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke (Góttingen 1882. Aus dem XXVIII. 
und XXIX. Bande der Abh. der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Góttingen). 
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His Geschichtschreiber der Araber was, in general, not of the same 
high quality as his other publications. Yet, it was a highly respect- 
able achievement in its time. However, especially owing to our 
greatly increased knowledge of the manuscript resources of the 
libraries all over the world, it is now hopelessly antiquated. A 
pioneer work on the Spanish historians, which retains a certain use- 
fulness, was published by F. Pons 801685 in 1898.1 In the same 
year, with the appearance of C. BROCKELMANN's Geschichte der 
arabischen. Litteratur (GAL), in 1898-1902, a safe foundation was 
laid for our knowledge of Muslim historiography.? For Persian and 
Turkish historiography, we also have quite exhaustive bibliograph- 
ical surveys in the works of C. A. STOREY 3 and F. BABINGER.* 
In its sections on the historians, the GAL provides excellent and 
in its time exhaustive information on those historians whose works 
have survived in manuscripts and printed books. The relevant 
material which escaped BROCKELMANN's attention is very little. It 
may be doubted that, if it were possible to follow up all the 
references of the GAL (as well as of SToREY and BABINGER), any 
omission of real importance for the understanding of the history of 
Muslim historiography would be discovered. For the purpose of the 
present book, the GAL offers a bibliographical foundation of 


1 Ensayo bio-bibliográfico sobre los historiadores y geógrafos arábigo-espafioles (Madrid 
1898). Some time before, a check list of Spanish historical works had been prepared by 
F. CopERA which was published in print by him and in lithography by J. RIBERA. It 
was mistakenly considered by G. KAMPFFMEYER as an old list (of the fourteenth century) 
and treated by him under the title of Eine alte Liste arabischer Werke zur Geschichte Spaniens 
und Nordwestafrikas, in Mitteilungen des Seminars für or. Sprachen, Westas. Studien, IX, 
74-110 (1906). KAMPFFMEYER corrected his error himself, ibid., X, 296-98 (1907), and 
OLZ, X, 38-41 (1907). 

* Vols, I-II, Weimar 1898-1902. Supplement, Vols. I-III, Leiden 1937-42. A new edition 
of the original two volumes (Zweite den Supplementbünden angepasste Auflage) appeared in 
Leiden 1943-49. A supplement dealing with the works preserved in manuscripts in the 
libraries of Turkey and some Arabic countries is in preparation by Fuar SEZGIN. The 
catalogues of manuscript collections in the West frequently devote special sections to the 
historical literature. A separate catalogue is that by A. I. MIKHAYLOVA for the historical 
manuscripts in the Institut Narodov Asii (Moscow 1965). 

° Persian Literature, a bio-bibliographical survey, Vol. I, Section II, fasc. 1, A: General 
history, B: The prophets and early Islam (London 1935); fasc. 2, C-L: Special histories of 
Persia, Central Asia and the remaining parts of the world except India (London 1936); 
fasc. 3, M: History of India (London 1939), N: Biography (London 1953, including additions, 
corrections, and indexes) Although it was incorporated by Storey in his Persian 
Literature, the work by F. TAUER, Les Manuscrits persans historiques des bibliothéques de 
Stambul, in Archiv Orientálni, III, 87-118, 303-26, 462-91 (1931), and IV, 92-107, 193-207 
(1932), may be mentioned here. 

* F. BABINGER, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Osmanen und ihre Werke (Leipzig 1927). 
Cf. also L. FogRER, Handschriften osmanischer Historiker in Istanbul, in Der Islam, XXVI, 
173-220 (1942). 
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sufficient strength.1 It cannot be said, however, that the existence 
of the GAL in its present form and of the other bibliographical 
works would make the compilation of a special (bio-)bibliography 
of Muslim historians a superfluous enterprise. Such a work remains 
an important desideratum. Using the GAL as a basis, it would be 
necessary to omit the non-historical material from BROCKELMANN's 
historical sections and to collect the historical titles which are 
dispersed over the different sections of the GAL. The accuracy of 
each statement would have to be checked. The interpretation, 
especially of the biographical data, would have to be improved. 
Above all, it would be necessary to collect all the information about 
historians and their works that have not come down to us and are 
known only through bibliographical reference and through quo- 
tations.? A very rewarding task is waiting here for a future scholar, 
preferably one who has constant access to a large library and to the 
manuscript collections of the Muslim countries. 


Valuable bibliographical studies on various segments of Muslim historiography are being 
published with increasing frequency in Muslim countries. Cf., for instance, the guide to 
Moroccan historical literature by «Anp-As-SALAM IBN SÓpaH, Dalil mwarrih al-Magrib al- 
Aqsá (Tetuán 1369/1950); the survey of Damascene historians by SALAH-AD-DÍN AL- 
MusaAJJ1p, Al-Mw?arrihtin ad-DimašqtyGn, in Revue de l'Inst, des Manuscrits Ar., II, 63-145 
(1375/1956) (also published separately, Cairo 1956), and idem, al-M wWarrihûn ad-Dimašqtyún 
ft ٠-١214 al-*Utmánt (Beirut 1964); the study on fifteenth-century Egyptian historians 
by M. M. ZryApan (above, p. XVI); the rather detailed discussion of ‘Iraqî 
historians (with the inclusion of many non-*Iráqis) by *Annás Ar-CAzzAwi, at-Ta‘rif bi-l- 
mwarrihin, I: Ft “ahd al-Mugál wa-t-Turkumán (Bagdad 1367/1957); as well as special 
catalogues of historical literature, such as the catalogue of microfilmed manuscripts in the 
possession of the Arab League entitled Fihris al-mahtátát al-musawwarah, II, 1 (by Lurrî 
*Anp-AL-BADÍ*) and 11 (by Fu?Ap Savvrp) (Cairo n. y. [1956-57]); Y. AL-*I88^s catalogue of 
the historical manuscripts in the Záhiriyah (Damascus 1366/1947); K. ‘AwwAp on the 
historical manuscripts in the ‘Iraqi Museum, in Sumer, XIII, 40-82 (1957). For Turkish 
historiography, one may mention Istanbul Kütüphaneleri Tarih-Coğrafya Yazmaları 
Katalogları, I: Türkçe Tarih Yazmaları (Istanbul 1943). 

The scholarly study of historical works written by Muslim authors of the modern period 
is, as we would expect, also growing rapidly. Cf., for instance, JAMÂL-AD-DÎN AŠ-ŠAYYÁL, 
at-Ta?rih wa-I-mwarrihün ft Misr ft l-qarn at-tási* «aar (Cairo 1958). There is a tendency 
to see these works as being somehow connected with the great tradition of medieval Muslim 
historiography, cf., for instance, A. G. CHEJNE, The Use of History by Modern Arab Writers, 
in The Middle East Journal, XIV, 382-96 (1960), and Autobiography and Memoirs in Modern 
Arab Historiography, in The Muslim World, LII, 31-38 (1962); G. M. Happap, Modern 
Arab Historians and World History, in The Muslim World, LI, 37-43 (1961). For the work 
done by recent Turkish historians, cf. the references in K. K. Kev, An Outline of Modern 
Turkish Historiography (Istanbul 1954). 


Just as this book is not concerned with bibliography, it is also 
not concerned with the reproduction or verbal interpretation of 

1 But cf, the foreword to this edition, above, p. VI. 

* Let it be said right now, however, that in the course of this investigation, I have 


made the experience that quotations as a rule are little illuminating as to possible peculiari- 
ties in the form and contents of lost historical works. 
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the contents of Muslim historical works. An author on Roman 
historiography, for instance, would proceed on the assumption 
that the works he discusses are known to the reader or may be 
consulted by him if he so desires. The same assumption must 
be made by the author of a work on Muslim historiography, or 
he would not be able to complete his task successfully. The sad 
fact, however, is that in his case, the assumption is not true. Many 
of the works, even basic ones, are not widely known, nor is it always 
easy or possible to gain access to them. The non-Arabist, indeed, 
has comparatively little opportunity to achieve a correct apprecia- 
tion of the contents of Muslim historical literature by turning to 
the existing translations, as there are not enough of them. This 
situation reveals the need for a wider dissemination of Muslim 
historical literature but the defect could not and should not be 
remedied by the present book. 

Furthermore, we are not concerned here with the value of 
historical works as source material for the writing of the history of 
a particular period. There may be a certain truth to the contention 
that the author who possesses the sharpest eye for the truly relevant 
facts and thus gives his work the greatest possible value as a 
historical source would at the same time bring to his work the most 
original concept of history and the most original mode of presen- 
tation. If this is correct in some cases, it certainly is not the general 
rule. On the other hand, it is definitely correct to say that works of 
great importance as historical sources often are unimportant as 
examples of historical writing. In general, the value of a historical 
work as a historical source has no direct relation to its significance 
for the history of historiography.1 

This holds true, in particular, in the case of Muslim historiography. 
The value of a Muslim history as a historical source is conditioned 
either by its antiquity and proximity to the described events, or by 
the use of ancient or (near-)contemporary works not preserved 
otherwise. The former circumstance is no merit of the historian 
(unless he were the first to think of the idea of writing contemporary 
history), and the latter a merit only if the choice of the used works 
was not obvious. Some of the oldest Muslim historians are valued 
very highly because they are the first to record for us certain items 


1 The writing of history and the understanding of historiography are two different 
things. Good historians may be poor theoreticians of history. E. MEYER is a notable 
example for the correctness of this statement as the readers of his Zur Theorie und Methodik 
der Geschichte (in Kleine Schriften zur Geschichtstheorie, 1-67, Halle 1910) will admit. 
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of information. On the other hand, the fame of later historians who 
became known to the West at an early date, such as al-Makin 
(d. 1273) in the seventeenth and Abû 1-Fidê’ (d. 1331) in the 
eighteenth century, declined greatly after the sources they had used 
became known. Such considerations are germane to the historian 
but they have no bearing upon the judgment of the critic of 
historiography who would not prefer an ancient author merely 
because of his value as a source, or disregard a later author merely 
because his factual information duplicates that of older works. 
In short, the question to be answered here is not: What is the 
historical importance of something an author says ?, but: What did 
he do with whatever information was available to him? 

This book is also no comparative study of Muslim historiography 
and ancient or medieval Western historiography. Such a com- 
parative study should be the subject of a separate work. Muslim 
historiography must first be understood as the self-contained 
intellectual growth it is. Only occasional comparative references 
have been added here as illustrations. 

Finally, the present book cannot claim to have taken account 
of all historical writing done by Muslims as adherents of the 
religion of Islam. The term Muslim is here understood in a restricted 
cultural sense. It refers to the great civilization which took shape 
in Damascus and Bagdad from the seventh century to the tenth 
century A.D. Its formative elements were derived from many 
civilizations, languages, peoples, and religions. Its main vehicle of 
expression was the Arabic language. The predominance of Arabic 
can be considered assured also in the case of historiography, 
although historical works were soon written in the native languages 
of individual rulers and regions, and there exist an important 
Persian historical literature since the tenth century, beginning 
with a free translation of at-Tabari’s History, and a very extensive 
Turkish historical literature since about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century.2 By about 1500—or should we say 1517, the 
date of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt—the point was reached 
when this Muslim civilization began to feel the steadily growing 
influence of modern European civilization. Muslim civilization, and 
with it Muslim historiography, continued to flourish in many parts 
of the Muslim world without hardly any changes in its forms of 


1 Cf. STOREY, Persian Literature, I, r, n. 2 (London 1927); II, 61 ff. 
2 Cf. BABINGER, Geschichisschreiber, 10. 
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expression. It remained especially undisturbed in the most con- 
servative or least accessible corners of the Muslim world such as 
Morocco and the Yemen. However, there is always the possibility 
that whatever new elements mayhave appeared in Muslim historiog- 
raphy during the last four hundred years might have had their 
origin in a conscious or unconscious exposure to occidental influ- 
ences. It might still be said that the study of the development of 
Muslim historical writing during the dawn of European influence 
should not be excluded from a survey of Muslim historiography, 
since something might be gained for the understanding of the 
medieval Muslim spirit from the works of the time of its disinte- 
gration. Whether this is correct or not, the writer of the present 
book feels that the difficulties involved would be too great for his 
limited knowledge to master. The limitations of the author's 
knowledge also precluded a special treatment of Muslim historiog- 
graphy in areas of strong cultural autonomy such as India and 
Indonesia. In the author's opinion, the inclusion of all these materials 
and the problems connected with them would have shed no addi- 
tional light upon the contours and substance of the great cultural 
phenomenon of Muslim historiography and the development it took 
during the centuries of its free and independent existence when 
hundreds of Muslim scholars wrote historical works guided by their 
particular concept of history. 


2—THE CONCEPT OF HISTORY, MUSLIM AND MODERN 


The vantage point from which the investigation of the history 
of the historiography of a particular group or period must needs 
be undertaken is that of our own views regarding the function of 
history and the task of the historian. These views are the product 
of our time, of two and a half centuries of historicism, and they are 
eminently peculiar to modern Western civilization. The historiog- 
raphy of any group that does not form part of modern Western 
civilization is subject to different environmental factors and is con- 
ditioned by a very different scale of intellectual values. It will be 
good to keep this fact in mind throughout our occupation with 
Muslim historiography, and it might not be entirely superfluous 
to sketch as briefly as possible the difference between the medieval 
Muslim and modern Western concept of history. 

The semantic history of the Greek word iotopta is in itself most 
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revealing.1 With the tremendous upsurge of intellectual and political 
activity in the Ionian city states of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., 
the term iocopíg—that is, the quest for things worth knowing— 
came to be identified with the kind of knowledge which was of the 
greatest interest for citizens of a óc: the knowledge of countries, 
customs, and political institutions of the present or the past. The 
restriction of totoptn to the knowledge of the happenings which 
accompanied the growth of those phenomena was soon made, and 
the term history in its common meaning was born. 

The Romans adopted both the literary form and the word for it. 
Historia remained with them a learned expression. In its transition 
into the Romance languages, it did not undergo the phonetic 
changes which it would have undergone if it had been a word of 
the spoken everyday language. Its meaning in vulgar usage, how- 
ever, had already deteriorated in Latin and had taken on many 
different shades of meaning. Closest among them to its original 
meaning was that of anecdote, tale, or the English derivation of 
the word from the French: “story.” 

When the word eventually regained its scholarly dignity, it was 
in an artificially revived form: histoire, history, Historie, istoriya, 
etc., or in a no less artificial translation of historia into the ver- 
nacular, such as German Geschichte. 

By that time, all these words had been filled with an entirely 
new meaning. History now denoted the process according to which 
a particular object had reached a particular stage in its develop- 
ment. The preferred object, in conformity with the traditional 
view of history, was man, and, in particular, human political in- 
stitutions and activities. However, the application of the idea 
of history to every conceivable object, animate or inanimate, which 
became general in the nineteenth century, was quite a logical 
extension. History, in this sense, has become an all-inclusive 
concept. Like philosophy, it can claim that every thing and every 
activity is subject to it and belongs into its sphere.? 


1 Cf, K. Keucx, Historia. Geschichte des Wortes und seiner Bedeutung in der Antike und 
in den romanischen Sprachen, Ensdetten 1934 (Diss. Münster); H. Rupp and O. KÖHLER, 
Historia-Geschichte, in Saeculum, II, 627-38 (1951). 

? The comparison of history and philosophy here should not be understood in the sense 
of CRocE's inherence of philosophy in history and history in philosophy, of. cit., 71. 
And, of course, H. Sr. J. BoLINGBROKE's famous: "I think that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples” (Letters on the Study and Use of History, 5, London 1870, cf. also 
J. TH. SHOTWELL, The History of History, 234, New York 1939), is something very different. 

Challenging remarks on the difference between the modern and medieval concepts of 
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In a certain, if basically very different, sense, such a wide ex- 
tension of the term history was not unknown in Islam, as the works 
of al-Mas*üdi and al-Mutahhar's Book of Beginning and History, 
and, especially, al-Káfiyaji's speculations would seem to indicate." 
Nevertheless, it must not be applied to the subject matter of the 
present investigation. The historian who accepts such a compre- 
hensive definition of history overlooks the distinction between 
history as such and history as the object of historiography.* The 
term history may refer both to the process of historical develop- 
ment and to the description of that process, two totally different 
things which all too often are not properly distinguished. Every 
little pebble has its own history and is subject to historical processes, 
but in view of the existence of an uncounted number of pebbles 
and their relative insignificance, it would be absurd to give a 
description of its history and that of millions of other pebbles and 
consider it part of historiography. The description of their history, 
worked out in general terms, would no longer be “history,” but 
part of some branch of natural science. 

History, in the narrow sense applicable here, should be defined 
as the literary description of any sustained human activity either 
of groups or individuals which is reflected in, or has influence 
upon the development of a given group or individual? Only 
history in this sense can form the subject of a scholarly discipline 
in its own right, and only this definition of history should be in 
the mind of the person who speaks about historiography, historians, 
and history, though there can be no denying of the fact that, for 


history in the West may be found in W. LAMMERS (ed.), Geschichtsdenken und Geschichtsbild 
im Mittelalter (Darmstadt 1961). The Western Middle Ages were so greatly preoccupied 
with ''"Geschichtsphilosophie, Geschichtstheologie und Geschichtssymbolik" that they had 
no time for the study of history (A. DEMPr, as quoted by J. SróRL, in LAMMERS, 305). 
There are no views of history in the Middle Ages, if such views are accepted only if based 
upon historical facts (H. GRUNDMANN, in LAMMERS, 418). 

1 See below, pp. 108 f. and 114 f. Cf. also al-Maqrizi’s definition of history, below, p. 15. 

3 Cf. F. C. Baur, Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtsschreibung, 1 (Tübingen 1852): 
B artes: ist sowohl das objektiv Geschehene, als das subjektive Wissen des Gesche- 

enen.” 

* Cf. the instructive collection and discussion of the most important modern definitions 
of history by J. HUIZINGA, in Philosophy and History: Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, 
1-10 (Oxford 1936). However, HuiziNGA's own definition: “History is the intellectual 
form in which a civilization renders account to itself of its past," does not do justice to the 
fundamental human character of history. 

Incomplete but quite acceptable is C. (W. C.) Oman’s definition: “History, I conceive, 
may be best defined as man's effort to record the doings of man" (On the Writing of History, 
V, New York [1939]). (Cf. also R. FriNT's excellent History of the Philosophy of History, 
7 f., New York 1894.) 
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the modern mind, the general concept of history may, in theory, 
be extended to include all animate or inanimate matters. 

In the formation of the modern idea of history, semantic develop- 
ments have played a significant role. The same was the case in 
Muslim historiography, although, again, on a very different level. 
The two technical terms by which the idea of history is commonly 
denoted in Arabic are (‘ilm) al-ahbár and tarih. Ahbár, the plural 
of habar, is the more general term. The etymology of the root kbr 
is not quite clear. There is no clue to its possible original meaning in 
Arabic itself. The evidence of the other Semitic languages also does 
not permit a clear-cut decision. However, the suggested connection 
of libr with Akkadian Aabáru meaning “to be noisy, to make noise" 
seems more probable than any other combination." In historical 
times, the Arabic word means "information (about remarkable 
events), and also the events themselves, in which latter meaning 
it has a large number of non-technical synonyms. 47547 corresponds 
to history in the sense of story, anecdote. It does not imply any 
fixation in time, nor is it ever restricted to mean an organically 
connected series of events.* The term later on assumed the addi- 
tional meaning of information about the deeds and sayings of 
Muhammad, and, in particular, the ancient Muslim authorities. 
Together with other words such as ddr, it became in fact sometihng 
of a synonym of hadit. 

Twrih, which at least from about the ninth century on may be 
considered the specific technical term for “history” in general, is 


1 Cf, J. J. FINKELSTEIN, Hebrew libr and Semitic *hbr, in Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXXV, 328-31 (1956). Cf. also The Assyrian Dictionary, VI, 7 (Chicago 1956). 

Hebrew and Ethiopic (br) have a root meaning “to join, to connect.” There also is a 
word meaning “associate, colleague," in Hebrew, which, as we know from the evidence 
of (Accadian and) Ugaritic has a h and not a 4 in spite of the Ethiopic form (cf. TH, NOLDEKE, 
in ZDMG, XL, 728, 1886) and the Coptic loan Sber (cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in Orientalia, N.S., 
VIII, 231, n. 2, 1939). It is conceivable that there existed two entirely unrelated roots, 
the word meaning “colleague” with a h, and the root “to connect" with a hb, and that 
these two roots were somehow brought together in the languages concerned, even in Ethiopic 
where the f/f sound remained distinct (at least, in early times). If this should have been 
the case, it would be a convincing assumption that Arabic habar "information" is derived 
from the root pbr “to connect,” in about the same manner in which Arabic “aql "intellect" 
was derived from the root “ql “to bind.” 

A combination of habar with Hebrew kpr “to look out, to investigate," which was 
suggested by J. BARTH (Etymologische Studien, 28, Berlin 1893; cf. idem, Wurselunter- 
suchungen zum hebräischen und aramdischen Lexicon, 57, Leipzig 1908), would need support- 
ing evidence. On the other hand, the form ahbfráh in Job xvi 4, if it is to be translated 
as “1 shall talk (?)," could represent the Hebrew cognate of Arabic habar, but the form is 
uncertain and there is much dissension concerning its meaning (cf. P. DHORME, Le Livre 
de Job, 208, Paris 1926; FINKELSTEIN, op. cit.; M. H. Pore, Job, 115 f., New York 1965). 

3 See below, p. 66 ff. 
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an entirely different word. Etymologically, it would seem to have 
been derived from the Semitic word for “moon (month)," Accadian 
(w)arhu, Hebrew yarh-, Aramaic yrah, South Arabian wrh, Ethiopic 
warh. This word is otherwise not used in the Arabic we know. 
A direct loan from Accadian into Arabic is highly improbable. 
The assumption of a direct loan from Hebrew or Aramaic is also 
precluded, in particular on account of the y (and also of #p > h) in 
the Hebrew and Aramaic forms. There remain South Arabian and 
Ethiopic, or the assumption that the word in some form existed in 
a North Arabian dialect no longer known. The word tærîh is not 
the simple root form but a noun formation which exists in Arabic 
and South Arabian, but not in Ethiopic. This makes an Ethiopic 
derivation unlikely. Furthermore, it would seem that the word was 
taken over by the Arabs as a technical term. This again excludes 
Ethiopic origin as the word would certainly have been preserved in 
the Ethiopic literature if it ever existed there. In addition, it makes 
North Arabian origin rather unlikely, since for a technical term we 
would expect a cultural center as its place of origin. South Arabian 
origin, therefore, is most probable. There, we have the expected 
cultural center where a technical term of the sort might have been 
coined. In this case, we may assume that the hypothetic original 
(South Arabian) form was */awríh and that tarîk is a back for- 
mation from muwarrah > mwarrah. 

It may be noted that a Muslim tradition concerning the intro- 
duction of the hijrah era, ta’ri, assumes Yemenite origin.! This 
is an interesting coincidence, but as an argument for a South 
Arabian origin of the term it can be used as little as statements 
about the existence of different dialectical Arabic forms 2 can be 
used as arguments for a North Arabian dialectical origin. 

Before we proceed, it should be mentioned that South Arabian 
offers another possible etymology of tarîh. The root "rj appears 
in a South Arabian inscription? as a noun in juxtaposition to 
some common legal terms meaning “judgment” or the like. It also 
seems to occur once paired with a word meaning “year.” C. 
Contr ROssINI has attempted to establish the meaning of the 


1 The authority for this tradition is Ibn Abî Haytamah i i i 
cf, as-Sahawi, I*lán, below, p. 381 f. 3 <p s um 
* Cf. the authorities quoted by as-Sabawi, Ian, below, p. 271. 
® GLASER, 1606, cf. N. RHODOKANAKIS, in WZ KM, XXXVII, 150, n. 1 (1930). 
* Cf. A. JAUSSEN and R. Savicnac, Mission archéologique en Arabie, Vol. 2, Minaean 
inscriptions, No. 32 (Paris 1909-14). 
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word in the former case as “mandate, business," and, in the latter 
case, as “epoch.” For the derived verb, he assumes the meaning 
of “to determine, to prescribe." 1 The Semitic word which corre- 
sponds to the South Arabian root obviously is the word meaning 

“way,” and the South Arabian expression developed from “fixed 
way (of action)” or the like. If the word in the inscription of JAUssEN- 
SaviGNAC is read correctly and actually belongs to the root "rj, 
it should be understood not as “epoch” but also as something like 
“fixed habits.” At any rate, however, it is by no means impossible 
that the South Arabian root also served to express the idea of 
“determining” a document through the use of a date and thus 
was the model of Arabic tarîh. 

Unless further evidence in this direction should be forthcoming, 
the derivation from “moon, month" recommends itself as the more 
likely working hypothesis. A literal translation of tar} would then 
be “‘lunation,” that is, “the indication of the (month and) day of 
the month through observation of the moon.” The transition of 
meaning from ''lunation" to “date” and “era” may in this case 
be reconstructed hypothetically as resulting from the use of the 
word for the indication of the day and the month in documents 
("date"), with the next step being the widening of its meaning to 
indicate the most important date in the documents of a well- 
organized, permanent administration, the year of the “era.” 

In Arabic, tarîh means both “date” and “era.” The word 
apparently does not occur in pre-Islamic literature. It does not 
occur in the Qur’4n. It does not appear in the old kadit; it is 
significant that the only tradition concerning the introduction of 
the Muslim era which is included in al-Bubári's collection 2 uses 
the root ‘adda, and not arraha. But to all appearances, the word 
tari is mentioned in Arabic literature first together with the 
stories of the introduction of the Muslim era.? Muslim tradition 
favors the opinion that the hijrah era was introduced under ‘Umar, 
and it should be noted that it is used in 2 papyrus dated in 
the year 22 of the hijrah.* The thing itself thus existed in the 
first half of the seventh century, and we may assume, though 


1 Cf. C. Conti Rossini, GWL in Sud-arabico, in RSO, XII, 119 (1929-30), and idem, 
Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis epigraphica, 109 (Rome 1931). The article in RSO 
served as the basis for RHODOKANAKIS' discussion referred to on p. 12, n. 3. 

? Sahih, III, 49 KREHL. 

? Cf. as-Sahawi, I*ián, below, p. 378 ff. 

* Cf. J. von KARABACEK, Führer durch die Ausstellung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 139 
(Vienna 1894); A. GRoHMANN, Einführung, 221 (Prague 1955). 
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documentary evidence is lacking, that the word was also known by 
that time. 

Tari, then, acquired the meaning of “historical work," and 
afterwards that of “history,” exactly as history or Geschichte may 
mean both history and historical work. Again, it would be very 
difficult to fix an exact date for the first occurrence of tarîh in 
the meaning of “historical work." It is firmly established in this 
meaning from the second century of the hijrah on. Ta?ri acquired 
this meaning through being used to designate works which contained 
dates. Originally, therefore, historical works in which no dates 
occurred could not properly be called /a?ríj. It should, however, 
be stated that in the oldest works called tarîk, which were collec- 
tions of biographies, dates were most sparingly represented. The 
use of the word tarîk for these and similar works was apparently 
justified if only the dates of (birth and) death of some of the individ- 
uals mentioned were indicated. In al-Bubàri's Tarîk, less 
than seven percent of the biographies are provided with the dates 
of death, and less than one-half of one percent of the biographies 
has an indication of the date of birth.! Somewhat more than one- 
half of one percent of the biographies, in addition, contains some 
date which fixes the time of its subject. For all the other persons 
listed, there is only the indication of their authorities and pupils 
which permits an approximate determination of their lifetime. 
The contents of the vast majority of all biographies that extend 
beyond the names of authorities and pupils consists of the partic- 
ular tradition of which the subject of the biography was a trans- 
mitter. Other ancient theological histories were even more sparing 
with their dates.? 

The meaning of “history” in general developed with the use of 
the word for annalistic histories and only slowly gained currency 
from the third century on.? 

1 The count was made in the first two half-volumes of the Hyderabad edition. 

+ By the time of the Hatib, the author of the History of Baádád, the percentage of the 
dates of death in the biographies had gone up to fifty percent, according to a count made 
in Volume 2 of the Cairo edition of the work. Moreover, the History of Bagdad follows a 
chronological sequence and almost constantly gives approximate dates. Those men whose 
dates of death are not indicated as a rule are minor figures. When later biographical works 
give dates that are not found in earlier biographers, it usually is safe to assume that those 
dates were not traditional but the result of later scholarly reconstruction. This applies, in 
pea Vs dates referring to persons who lived during the first two centuries of the 

? The meaning “goal, final culmination,” which is sometimes indicated for ta?rfp (cf. as- 
Sabawi, I‘ldn, below, p. 272) is secondary. It is derived from “era, epoch." Cf. also our 
“epochal” in the sense of "outstanding," and the phrase “he represents an era.” 
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The semantic history of tærîh, as it has been outlined in the pre- 
ceding remarks, though highly probable, cannot be considered as 
absolutely certain. At any event, the important fact remains that 
already as the result of its semantic history, the word must evoke 
in the Muslim reader a set of notions which are not identical with 
those suggested by our “history.” “History,” on the one hand, and 
the Arabic words which we translate "history," on the other, 
interlock only in one link of the chain of their semantic associations. 
Furthermore, there where they mechanically interlock, the philo- 
sophical implications of our concept of history which are the product 
of modern historicism set it wide apart from Muslim “history.” 

Even at the comparatively late date of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries when Muslim historians felt the need for an 
abstract definition of history and historiography, their different 
definitions do not reveal any real philosophical insight. Ibn Haldûn 
says: “History refers to events that are peculiar to a particular 
age or race." * Al-Maqrizi defines the object of historiography as 
"giving information about what once took place in the world." ? 
Al-Îjî maintains that "historiography is the acquaintance with 
conditions of the world that have been transmitted provided with 
an indication of the times when they took place, inasfar as they 
constitute items of information.” 3 For al-KAfiyaji, “historiography 
is a branch of learning which investigates time-sections and the 
circumstances prevailing in them, as well as the circumstances which 
are connected with those time-sections, with a view to their 


1 Muqaddimah, I, 50 Paris, trans. ROSENTHAL, I, 63 (New York 1958). 

? Al-habar ‘an al-basar, phot. Cairo Tarih 947, p. 116: Al-ihbár ‘am-md fûta ft l-“dlam, 

Western medieval historians similarly defined history as the sequence of the great events 
of the past, According to Marte Scuurz, Die Lehre von der historischen Methode bei den 
Geschichtsschreibern des Mittelalters (VI.-XIII. Jahrh.), 5, n. r (Berlin-Leipzig 1909, 
Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte, 13), there exist only two medieval 
Western definitions of history which moreover depend on each other (for another one, 
cf. below, p. 196, n. r, and cf. also H. RICHTER, Engl. Geschichtschreiber des swülften Jahr- 
hunderts, 73, Berlin 1938). Isidore of Seville (d. 636), in his Etymologiae, 1, 43 Arevalo, says: 
““, . . siquidem per historiam summa retro temporum, annorumque supputatio comprehen- 
ditur et per consulum, regumque successum multa necessaria perscrutantur." He was copied 
by Hugo of Fleury (around rroo), Historia ecclesiastica, as follows: “... siquidem 
per historiam preteriti temporis series comprehenditur et per regum et imperatorum 
successiones multa necessaria perscrutantur." M. ScHULz also considers Otto of Freising 
(d. 1158) depending on Isidore when he says in his Chronicon, book 3, 12: “. .. historio- 
graphorum ... preterita narrantium ...." (For Hellenistic definitions of history, cf. 
P. SCHELLER, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte, 9 ff., Leipzig 1911.) 

Cf., in modern times, L. GorrscHALK, The Historian and the Historical Document, in Social 
Science Research Council Bulletin, No. 53 (1945), p. 8: “By its most comprehensive definition, 
the word history means the past of mankind.” 

š See below, p. 205. 
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fixation as to time," 1 while as-Saháwi says that “the object of 
history is man and time. The problems with which history is 
concerned are the circumstances of man and time broken down to 
details within the general framework of the accidental circum- 
stances that exist for man and in time." ? 

The gap between the modern Western concept and the medieval 
Muslim concept of history was not bridged by the consciousness of 
Muslim historians of the element of change affecting human behavior 
as the mainspring of history. When al-Ya'qübi in the ninth century 
wrote a work entitled “The Adaptation of Men to their Time," we 
are tempted to conclude from the title that his concept of history 
came close to modern ideas of development. However, al-Ya*qübi's 
thesis in the little work is that everybody follows the precedent set 
by the ruling caliph for political, social, and cultural behavior. 
While the existence of constant change is presupposed by him and 
he implicitly denies the existence of static forces in history outside 
the eternal human element in the chosen leaders, al-Ya*qübi did 
not envisage an orderly process of development any more than did 
other Muslim historians or scholars in other fields.* 

The discrepancy in the semantic and ideological understanding 
of “history” also raises some practical problems connected with the 
treatment of the subject under investigation. It is natural that 
our point of view is determined by the insight modern man has 
gained into the function and purpose of history. This insight will 
remain our ultimate yardstick. But what about the classification 
of literary products as being, or not being, historical works? It is 
comparatively simple to eliminate chronology from our consider- 
ation, although scholars have no doubt been right in stressing the 
importance of the invention of eras, etc., for the mechanical 
processes of historiography.* But even if we admit biography to be a 
genuine part of history, would we be inclined to accept biography as 
so prominent an element of historiography as Muslim historians did ? 

1 See below, p. 250; cf. also p. 531, n. 1. 

? See below, p. 273. 

Another fifteenth-century author, Zahír-ad-din al-Mar*asi, in his History of Tabaristán, 
qualified his definition of historiography as a “science which involves the knowledge of 
the conditions of the ancients" with the common utilitarian concept of the exemplary 
character of history, cf. Sehir-eddin's Geschichte von Tabaristan, Rujan und Masanderan, 
6 Dorn (St. Petersburg 1850). 

3 Al-Ya‘qibi, Musákalat an-nás li-xamánihim, published by W. Mittwarp (Beirut 1962), 
and translated in JAOS, LXXXIV, 329-44 (1964). Cf. also F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique 


and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 68a (Rome 1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). 
* Cf. J. TH. SHOTWELL, The History of History, 63 ff. (New York 1939). 
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Or would it do to disregard certain types of local histories which 
go under the title of tarîk but contain little or no history ? In order 
to clarify the situation, this has been adopted as the criterion for 
determining the extent of the material to be considered here: 
Muslim historiography includes those works which Muslims, at a 
given moment of their literary history, considered historical works 
and which, at the same time, contain a reasonable amount of 
material which can be classified as historical according to our 
definition of history, as given above. 


RosENTHAL, History of Muslim Historiography 2 


CHAPTER TWO 
BACKGROUND AND ENVIRONMENT 


r—HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 


Our knowledge of pre-Islamic Arabia shows very many gaps, 
since it is derived from very scant and disparate sources. Much of 
the available information is based upon Islamic sources. How far 
they are reliable in their description of pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
cultural conditions and in their attribution of literary material to 
pre-Islamic times is a matter of dispute. The attitude of scholars 
educated in the critical spirit of the last century was often one of 
great scepticism. At present, the pendulum is swinging back in this 
field as it does in other fields of literary criticism. There is a marked 
tendency toward a more cautious approach which, unfortunately 
and more frequently than one might wish, assumes the appearance 
of undisguised credulity. The fact is that truth and falsehood are so 
ingenuously interwoven in Muslim antiquarian and early religious 
literature that no general rule can tell what is genuine and what is 
not. Every single statement or literary document has to be judged 
by itself. An element of subjectivism will enter each judgment, but 
no fear of subjectivism, however justified, must dull our critical 
faculties. 

The complete silence of our sources with regard to any appre- 
ciable amount of true literary activity in pre-Islamic times may 
have been caused by the Muslim view of ancient Arabia as a 
country of "ignorance." It is, however, much more likely to assume 
that this silence is explained by the fact that there actually was 
nothing to report. The cultural and economic level of the nomad 
population was, as it has always been, too low to support any 
sustained literary effort. The commercial element in the few larger 
towns, such as Mecca, was in a better position materially, but even 
if Arabic was used to any large extent as a literary language, 
which we do not know, the intellectual horizon there, too, certainly 
was quite narrow. There hardly existed an incentive to cultivate 
a historical literature, especially since the lack of any large-scale 
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political organization, which was characteristic of pre-Islamic 
central and northern Arabia, deprived the population of the 
inspiring experience of a continuity of great political events. 

There existed a natural interest in great happenings, and note- 
worthy events were used as points of orientation in the history of 
individuals. The oldest preserved Arabic inscription, that of 
Imru’u-l-Qays from the year 328, celebrates the historic achieve- 
ments of a deceased prince. Another inscription, that of Sarahil 
from the year 568, seems to refer to a destruction of Haybar which 
had taken place a year before. Both inscriptions, however, come 
from the northwestern fringe of Arabia where foreign cultural 
influences had been strong through the ages. How much alive such 
influences were in the more central sections of the Peninsula is hard 
to say. The lively caravan trade may have carried them quite far. 

Unless we want to lose ourselves in entirely undocumented 
speculations, the problem of the actual cultivation of indigenous 
historical lore in pre-Islamic Arabia centers around these two 
questions: 1) Does the literature of the battle days of the Arabs 
go back into pre-Islamic times and what form did it then have ?, 
and 2) did genealogy already in that early age admit genuinely 
historical material and what form did that connection of genealogy 
and history take, if it ever existed ? 

There can be no doubt that the battle day tradition 2 is as old 
as it claims to be—and much older. It could never have been 
freely invented by a writer’s fancy in Muslim Damascus or Bagdad. 
It is an ancient Semitic form. In fact, it is the same form which 
appears in the oldest historical portions of the Bible. There, the 
narrative of a historical event may be loosely connected with a 
poem that was spoken “on that day.” 3 Or the battle scene may 
culminate in a ditty which exalts the achievements of one participant 
to the detriment of the other.* We now read those epical narrations 
in a larger context, and we are used to view them as part of a whole. 
Nevertheless, they constitute units in themselves which can be 
read and enjoyed as they are. Before they were incorporated in 
the historical narrative, they circulated as independent stories. 

1 Both inscriptions can be found in J. CANTINEAU, Le Nabatéen, II, 49-51 and 214 
(Paris 1930-32). 

* A comprehensive study of the battle-day narratives was made by W. CASKEL, Aijdm 
al-* Arab. Studien zur altarabischen Epik, in Islamica IIIS, 1-99 (1931). Cf. also G. WIDENGREN, 
On the Early Prose Narratives in Arabic, in Acta Orientalia, XXIII, 232-62 (1955). 


* Judges v, cf. also Exodus xiv 30. 
* I Samuel xvii. 
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Reference to the Biblical examples of a battle-day literature 
may also help to clarify the relative position of verses and prose 
in the Arab battle-day narratives. Verses are found in them not 
only because the philologists who preserved the material cared only 
for stories which contained poetic material, but mainly because of 
their character as an indispensable element of the literary form. If 
no verses were connected with a certain event, or if verses were not 
brought into connection with it at some early date, the event would 
not have been preserved for posterity. On the other hand, there 
is no reason to assume that the verses existed first and that the 
events were invented to suit the verses, to provide them with an 
attractive setting, and to help in their interpretation. Verses and 
prose context existed simultaneously and complemented each other, 
although the verses usually seem to have been the more original 
element. It follows that in ancient times, the artistic form of the 
battle-day narratives was substantially the same as the one in 
which they are known to us. Whether the one or other narrative 
was occasionally fixed in writing in pre-Islamic times cannot be 
decided. While the traditional view and general considerations about 
the manner in which such material was usually transmitted in 
similar cultural environments point to oral transmission, some of 
the material might have been written down at times, but none of 
the preserved material would seem even remotely to be based upon 
written sources.* 

At any rate, we can be fairly certain that battle-day narratives 
existed in pre-Islamic times, and the question arises whether their 
existence is an indication or expression of historical consciousness. 
The reply must be negative. Those narratives were not originally 
intended to be historical material. The earlier Muslim historians 
usually restricted themselves to brief references to the battle-days. 
According to W. CasKEL,? the elaborate battle-day narratives were 
fully accepted in historical literature no earlier than the thirteenth 
century. The historians thus showed themselves hesitant to adopt 
material which they recognized as belonging to the domain of philol- 
ogists and littérateurs. And in fact, in their origin, the battle-day 
narratives belonged rather to literature in the narrow sense than 
to history. They primarily served for the entertainment of the 


1 The point has been made that no prose literature properly speaking existed in pre- 
Islamic Arabia (Wm. Margats, Les Origines de la prose littéraire arabe, in Revue Africaine, 
LXVIII, 15-28, 1927). 

2 Op. cit., 8. 
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listeners and for their emotional enjoyment. They did contain 
historical elements in that they recorded major events and in that 
they considered such events under certain moral aspects. How- 
ever, they entirely lack continuity. They are not viewed under the 
aspect of historical cause and effect, and they are essentially time- 
less. There is also no indication that in pre-Islamic times, historical 
consciousness ever progressed so far that an attempt was made 
to bring those narratives into some kind of historical sequence. 
As such, the battle-day narratives could not have developed into, 
or given an impetus to, the development of a historical literature, 
although their technique and their form were to play an important 
role in Muslim historiography. 

Genealogy, in turn, was much less significant than the battle- 
days as a form of historical expression, but it is more indicative 
of the existence of a historical sense. It can hardly be assumed 
that in pre-Islamic times the preservation of genealogical lines 
included to any considerable degree the preservation of historical 
events connected with the individual members of a particular 
pedigree (except for a few unusual cases where an individual 
was involved in an event celebrated by battle-day narratives). 
Such trespassing into historical territory has never been the real 
purpose of genealogy. There is even less evidence for the assumption 
that genealogical lore might ever have been put down in writing 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. All those interested in certain genealogical 
relationships knew the relevant data by heart; vice versa, if there 
was no one who preserved the knowledge of a particular genealogy, 
that genealogy was no longer of any interest and could as well 
remain forgotten. Genealogical literature starts when genealogical 
lines become dubious and it is felt that their literary fixation would 
help to clear up doubts and to forestall frauds. Pre-Islamic Arabs 
cannot have been conscious of any weakness in their genealogical 
traditions, since that would have undermined their entire social 
and political organization. Consequently, genealogy is not likely 
to have developed into a literary form with them, and, in fact, 
it later on had a rather insignificant part in the shaping of the 
literary forms of Muslim historiography. 

On the other hand, the practical interest in genealogical lore 
may, under favorable circumstances, develop into an interest in 


1 The occasional exposure of fraudulent genealogical claims does not contradict this 
statement. 
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the past in general and engender or strengthen the historical 
consciousness which is a necessary condition for the creation of 
a historical literature. The advent of Islam was such a favorable 
circumstance which permitted genealogy to activate its historical 
potential. Moreover, genealogical lore, among the Arabs as well 
as the Semites in general, was not restricted to individual or family 
relationships but served to evolve genealogical schemes which 
encompassed all the known population groups regardless of their 
size. The table of nations in Genesis ch. X shows that such schemes 
could easily be extended to cover the whole of the known world. 
In this extension of the genealogical relationships of small personal 
groups to large anonymous political entities, there lies another 
avenue of approach toward truly historical thinking. Here we 
encounter one of the contributory factors which conditioned the 
Muslim mind for the acceptance of world history.! 

In addition to the battle-day narratives and the genealogical 
lore which were at home in pre-Islamic central Arabia, we have to 
reckon with the infiltration of certain forms of historical writing 
and thinking from the adjacent territories of the Peninsula. Some 
indication as to the character which such infiltration might have 
taken has already been given with reference to the northern fringe 
of the desert where the desert comes into contact with the civili- 
zations of the Fertile Crescent.? There would be hardly any point 
in following this trail back into a more remote antiquity and to 
discuss the expressions of historical consciousness of, for instance, 
the Palmyrenians and the Nabataeans inasmuch as they were 
Arabs. Interesting though such an investigation would no doubt 
be, no results which would directly affect our understanding of 
the prehistory of Muslim historiography can be expected from it. 

A more immediate potential source of cultural influence might 
be sought in the highly cultivated and prosperous regions of 
Southwest Arabia. Those regions had always been in direct con- 
nection with the places of the origin of Islam, down to and beyond 
the time of Muhammad. As well-organized and literate settled 
communities, they did not lack the continuity of political experience 
and the means of recording it which go into the making of a histori- 
cal literature. They possessed a politically oriented chronology 
which may have inspired Muslim chronology and given the Muslims 


1 Cf., further, below, p. 26. 
3 Above p. 19. 
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the word for “date, era.” 1 But did they have a historical literature, 
or, at least, did they possess some concrete forms of expressing 
historical consciousness which might have affected the Muslim 
outlook on history ? 

Arabic historical works contain a great amount of information 
about the South Arabian kings. A. good deal of this information 
may have come to the Muslims through Christian sources of Syriac 
or Byzantine origin.? Yet, at least part of it gives the definite 
impression of being of native South Arabian origin. This, however, 
could be the result of the efforts of Muslim scholars who went to 
the Yemen and added local color and whatever local historical 
reminiscences they could find to the information which might have 
come to them from other than South Arabian literary sources. 
It would thus be no indication of the existence of any indigenous 
South Arabian historical literature and very little of an indication of 
the existence of historical consciousness among pre-Islamic South 
Arabians. 

For more reliable information, we must turn to the South Arabian 
inscriptions. They have been preserved in great numbers. The 
vast majority of them has nothing to do with history. Royal 
inscriptions of the type so well known from the more northern 
regions of the ancient Orient do not exist. Practical legal considera- 
tions were responsible for the fact that building and other public 
projects were so busily recorded in inscriptions. But, in addition, 
the very existence of so many inscriptions of this type also reveals 
a certain feeling for the historical importance of political and 
administrative measures and a desire to preserve the memory of 
great enterprises. This impression is greatly strengthened when 
we find those inscriptions placed occasionally in the setting of great 
contemporary military events which are carefully described.? It 
is true that not even inscriptions of that type could shake a 
scholarly authority on matters South Arabian in his opinion that 
the South Arabian inscriptions give “the impression of a people 
where even the leaders completely lack a sense of history." * This 

! Above p. 12 f. 

3 Cf. A. Monzno, The Book of the Himyarites, XLV (Lund 1924). Cf. also J. W. HIRSCH- 
BERG in Rocsnik Orientalistyczny, XV, 321-38 (1949). 

3 Cf., for instance, Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique, Nos. 2633, 2687, 3943 (cf. N. Ruo- 
DOKANAKIS, in SBAW Vienna, philos.-hist. Kl., 206, 2, 1927), and 3945. 

* Cf. RHODOKANAKIS, op. cit., 36, n. 4, quoted by C. BRockeLMANN, GAL Supplement, 


I, 15 and 203. On the historical contents of South Arabian inscriptions, cf. also D. S. MAR- 
GOLIOUTH, Lectures on Arabic Historians, 28 ff. (Calcutta 1930). 
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opinion is very largely based on lack of evidence and would seem 
to be far too sweeping. Of course, it is correct if the word “historical 
(unhistorical)" is understood in its modern sense, but in this case, 
it would more or less apply not only to the South Arabians but 
other ancient peoples as well. The inscriptions do show the existence 
in pre-Islamic times of a certain historical consciousness in South 
Arabia which later on in Muslim times was to come to the fore in 
full force." Yet, if we except the possible South Arabian origin 
of the idea of the Muslim era, there is nothing to show that a 
South Arabian historiography existed and influenced that of Islam. 

One important element in our picture of the historiography and 
historical consciousness in pre-Islamic Arabia is still missing, 
that is, the role of the Jews and Christians. Both religions were 
numerically well represented in the Peninsula. Large Jewish 
groups lived in the oases settlements and in South Arabia. Chris- 
tianity was, it seems, represented in central Arabia only by individ- 
uals, but there were large Christian settlements in South Arabia, 
and others all over the northern fringe of the Peninsula. The Jews 
and Christians certainly possessed the fundamental knowledge of 
history and the forms of historical presentation which the Bible 
transmitted to them, whether they knew the text or relied on orally 
transmitted paraphrases. However, as far as they formed part of 
the population and were not travelling merchants, missionaries, or 
the like, they probably shared whatever historical experiences and 
forms of historical expression their pagan neighbors knew or did not 
know and did not distinguish themselves from them in any respect. 
It can therefore hardly be assumed that they actively cultivated 
any form of historical writing. Still, they held the key which in 
the person of Muhammad opened for the Muslims the way to a 
historical view of life. 


2—THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK OF MUHAMMAD 


If man is not to abandon himself to despair in the face of adversity 
and at the realization of his own futility, his frailty and insignifi- 
cance need an explanation. Judaism and Christianity provided a 
highly satisfactory one: The individual is not alone by himself. 
He does not exist only now. He is placed in a historical context. 
His history starts long before him with the beginning of the world. 


1 Cf. below, p. 158 f. 
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It leads through a series of great moments of spiritual promise 
or culminates in one supreme moment of salvation by which the life 
of all future generations is decisively circumscribed. It thus reaches 
its final destination in the future when stock is taken of the actions 
and sufferings of each individual and nothing whatever he did or 
whatever happened to him is disregarded. 

The much discussed question whether Muhammad received his 
inspiration predominantly from Christian or Jewish sources means 
little in this connection, since the forms of Judaism and Christianity 
with which Muhammad had an opportunity to become acquainted 
hardly differed from each other in this historical interpretation of 
human life. Muhammad's talent for simplification, a result of his 
limited education, helped him to grasp the essentials of this con- 
struction much more clearly perhaps, and with much fewer dog- 
matic preconceptions, than they were grasped by any of his Jewish 
or Christian informants. 

In Muhammad’s little changed adaptation of this great historical 
construction, the future is determined by the end of the world, 
the Day of Judgment, when every soul will be asked what it did 
while it was alive. Muhammad may at first have been impressed 
by the nearness of that Day. Later on, he certainly did not antici- 
pate its coming in the near future. The Great Day remained a 
fixed and known event of the history of the future. Its coming 
with all its paraphernalia was so absolutely certain and so exactly 
described by the religion that those events, although they had not 
yet taken place, were as well known as if they had taken place 
already and as any other event of the past. They were the history 
of the future in the same sense as there existed a history of the past. 
This extension of the idea of history to the future also dominated 
medieval Christian historiography. Nevertheless, it is, in fact, a 
highly improper procedure. It is detrimental to the value of history 
as a reflection about actual factors and influences in human life. 
The Muslim “history of the future” as such would not have been 
able to stimulate historical thinking, because it lacked variety 
and inflexibly concentrated upon a few data. However, the idea 
of the Judgment could be immediately applied to the evaluation 
of the actions of the present. Since everything that an individual 
did was to play a part of great importance for him in the future 


1 It is again considered part of history by K. Jaspers, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der 
Geschichte, 181 (Ziirich 1949). 
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long after his death, whatever he did today could no longer be 
forgotten tomorrow. The memory of the pin-pricks of Muhammad's 
adversaries was to stay with them, whether they liked it or not. 
All human actions assumed an appearance of permanency. This 
constituted a definite incentive to remember and record actions. 

The appreciation of the value of the actions of the present was 
accompanied by a clear and well-defined appreciation of the value 
of the events of the past. Muhammad himself was the final goal of 
the historical processes which were set in motion with the creation 
of the world. At various periods, spiritual guides had arisen in 
different geographical locations. They had either succeeded or failed 
in their mission during their lifetime, and all of them had more or 
less failed to give permanence to their message. Now, Muhammad 
appeared, and his message would be final and permanent. Muham- 
mad was no new beginning. He was historically connected with the 
succession of prophets, and he was, in particular, the successor of 
one of them, Abraham. Only the triumphs and defeats of the 
history of the past had made Muhammad what he was. 

It is worth noting that this picture of the history of the past 
covers the whole of the world as mirrored in the mind of Muhammad. 
He himself was the prophet of his own people, the Arabs, but the 
other prophets had been sent to different peoples, omitting none. 
Figures like al-Hidr and Dû l-qarnayn had travelled to the ends of 
the earth. The history of the whole world had been the concern of 
the Creator. The Prophet thus devised a universal scheme of past 
history which had only to be filled in by actual historical facts as 
Soon as such facts became available. 

The stimulus which Muhammad’s historical ideas could give 
and, later on, actually did give to the occupation with history 
could not have been any stronger. The actions of individuals, the 
events of the past, the circumstances of all peoples of the earth 
had now become matters of religious importance. A definite dividing 
line in the whole course of history, which later Muslim historiog- 
raphy never crossed, existed in the person of Muhammad. A 
similar concept dominated Christian historical thinking,? but, for 


1 According to IsmA‘ilt Ši<ah concepts, this dividing line did not exist, and the periods of 
world history from the beginning were marked by the appearance of theseven successive proph- 
ets. However, that concept was not applied in actual fact to the writing of ordinary history. 

* An example is the Syrian historian Yohannan bar PenkAyé whose lifetime coincided 
with the early beginnings of Muslim historiography, cf. A. BAUMSTARK, Eine syrische 
Weltgeschichte des siebten Jahrh.’s, in Römische Quartalschrift für christliche Alterthumshunde, 
XV, 275 (1901), and A. MINGANA, Sources syriaques, I, part 2, p. VI (Leipzig-Mosul 1908). 
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Muslim historiography, its existence in a way proved to be a major 
shortcoming as it prevented the adoption of wider or, at any rate, 
different perspectives. 

A practical incentive for the study of history was the abundance 
of historical (or pseudo-historical) data in the Qur'àn. The Qur'an 
interpreters were forced by this circumstance to look for illustrative 
historical information. In the course of time, the occupation with 
the historical material of the Qur'àn came to be considered one of 
the branches of learning that were developed in connection with 
the Quran." The channel through which Muhammad received 
his historical information or information believed to be historical 
again was oral intercourse with Jews and Christians. The Qur^àn 
repeatedly shows his acquaintance with the fact that books con- 
taining the record of the ancient prophets existed and were read 
and recited,? but any hypothesis which would have Muhammad 
read historical sources such as the original text of the Bible in a 
hypothetical Arabic translation is untenable. 

The principal fault of the historical material of the Qur'àn was 
that it contained so many obviously false data which later historians 
were in the position to recognize as such but did not dare to discard 
completely, all the more so since Muhammad himself had already 
explained his deviations from the Jewish and Christian information 
as the result of a falsification of the Scriptures by Jews and Chris- 
tians. Intense as Muhammad's consciousness of history was, his 
knowledge of historical facts was most limited. Contemporary world 
history enters the Qur'àn only once when a prediction is made 
about the outcome of the struggle between the Byzantines and the 
Persians. The events around the Prophet found more frequent 
acceptance in the text of the Qur’ân, if only in the form of allusions. 
The existence of those passages has no bearing upon Mubammad's 
attitude toward history—except, perhaps, for the fact that he felt 
that events concerning him were so important that they could be 
made part of the divine revelation. Nevertheless, these Qur'ánic 
passages were not without importance for the history of Muslim 

1 Cf. as-Suyüti, Jtgán, ch. 65, II, 127 (Cairo 1317); Táskóprüzádeh, Miftéh as-satádah, 
II, 364 (Hyderabad 1328-56). 

2 Cf. H. SPEYER, Die biblischen Erzählungen im Qoran, 159, n. 4 (Gráfenheinichen, n. y. [ca. 
1938-39], reprinted Hildesheim 1961. The proofs of SPEvER's work were read by me in 1936). 

The self-evident fact that the existence of a great literature in the cultural centers of 
the East was not concealed to Arab city dwellers, even though they do not refer to it, 
reus need no special mention, were it not sometimes disregarded. 


* Beginning of sûrah xxx. 
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historiography, because very soon, the events to which they referred 
became historical happenings of supreme significance to Muslims 
and stimulated historical research. 

A minor detail which must not pass unnoticed here is the repeated 
reference of the Qur'àn to the phrase asátír al-awwalin.! This 
phrase is said to have been used by the Prophet's adversaries in 
order to ridicule his declamations. It would be of interest as a 
curiosity if the etymology which connects asáfir with Greek 
totopta were correct. This etymology was proposed by J. 5 
in the seventeenth century.? Its adoption by men such as G. W. 
FREYTAG,3 H. L. FLEISCHER,! and A. SPRENGER 5 provoked much 
discussion during the last one hundred years. Though superficially 
very attractive, this etymology cannot be correct. It has been 
shown that the Greek word is not commonly used in Aramaic 
(or in Ethiopic), while Arabic asáfír in the Qur’4n appears as a 
current and generally understood expression. A derivation from 
the root ## which is known in this particular meaning only in 
Syriac would yield the very satisfactory sense of "stupidities" " 
but would meet with a similar objection. A derivation from the 
Arabic root sí» “to write" which is represented in various Semitic 
languages remains preferable. The stories which Muhammad told 
were, consequently, called "writings (in a pejorative sense) ê of 
the ancients.” The expression asáfír al-awwalin is, however, not 
only interesting as an etymological curiosity, but it also deserves 
attention on account of the fact that the early commentators 
connected it with a tradition whose authenticity or non-authenticity 
is not without importance for the history of Muslim historiography. 
An-Nadr b. al-Hárit, one of the “devils” of the Qurays, had visited 

1 Sárahs vi 25 (25), viii 31 (31), xvi 24 (26), xxiii 83 (85), xxv s (6), xxvii 68 (70), xlvi 
17 (16), lxviii 15 (15), Ixxxiii 13 (13). 

3 Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, col. 1171 (Leiden 1653). Spot checks of some of the Arabic 
Space Gorivs make it seem likely that he was the first to suggest this etymology 
of asi ü 

3 Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, II, 314 (Halle 1833). 

* In 1841, cf. his Kleinere Schriften, 11, 119 f. (Leipzig 1888). 

* Das Leben und die Lehre des Muhammad, II, 395 f. (Berlin 1869). Cf. also Tu. N6LDEKE- 
Fr. SCHWALLY, Geschichte des Qoráns, I, 16, n. 4 (Leipzig 1909). 

* J. Honovrrz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 69 f. (Berlin-Leipzig 1926). 

Those who would like to accept the story of an-Nadr as authentic might, however, 
point to his Mesopotamian background and argue that he learned the word aséffr while 
he was in Mesopotamia. 

? Cf. D. KONsrLINGER, in OLZ, XXXIX, cols. 481-83 (1936). 

* This would be another instance of the knowledge of the existence of written books 


among Muhammad’s contemporaries, but it would be no indication of the existence of 
an indigenous literature. 
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al-Hirah on the Euphrates and had learned there the stories of the 
Persian kings, of Rustum and Isfandiyár. Now, whenever the 
Prophet preached to a gathering and told them about the divine 
punishment which had befallen the nations of the past, an-Nadr 
stood up right after him, and telling those Persian stories, he asked 
the assembled Meccans in what respect the stories of Muhammad 
were better than his. This an-Nadr, according to the commentators, 
was the person who employed the expression asáfir al-awwalin with 
reference to Muhammad's stories.* 

It is indeed not impossible that some information about Persian 
national history reached Mecca in the way described already in 
pre-Islamic or early Islamic times. However, it would appear 
much more likely that the story of an-Nadr was an invention of the 
early eighth century. In the second quarter of that century, the 
alleged sources of Persian national history were translated into 
Arabic. Their translation was not a literary exercise but primarily, 
it was an expression of and a weapon for the Persian national 
resistance against the Arabs and their new religion. The story about 
an-Nadr, with its Prophetic disapproval of the Persian stories, may 
have come into circulation as a first Muslim countermove against 
the stirrings of the Persian nationalist spirit. Its historicity could gain 
little support from other related legendary material. The Christian 
poet Harmalah b. al-Mundir, a macrobiotic who is said to have lived 
down to the time of Utmán, frequented, we are told, the courts of 
the non-Arab princes and had a good knowledge of their biographies 
(siyar). He often came to Mecca, but, even if all this is true, his 
stories certainly were not history. 

The hadit literature does not contribute any further noteworthy 
and reliable information as to Muhammad’s knowledge of, or 
interest in history. The Prophet's supposedly low opinion of 
genealogy has nothing to do with genealogy as part of historical 
knowledge but must be understood in the light of his efforts 
to tear down the social barriers in his contemporary society which 
had been created by ancestral pride.? In connection with a certain 
hadit, we find the remark that Muhammad recommended “not to 


1 Cf. Ibn Hišâm, Sfrah, 191 WÜSTENFELD. 

2 Cf. YAqût, 17544, X, 191 (Cairo = IV, 107 MARGOLIOUTH). 

3 Cf, the translation of as-Sapáwl, In, below, p. 311. According to at-Tirmidt (cf. 
Concordance, II, 238b; Ibn Hazm, Jamharah, 2, 4 LÉvi-PROVENCAL, Cairo 1948; Ibn 
‘Abd-al-Barr, Inbáh, 42 f., Cairo 1350), the Prophet recommended as much knowledge of 
one's pedigree as is necessary for the preservation of family ties. 
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leave aside ¢a’vih (chronology), because it shows which historical 
information is correct and how recent or how remote a particular 
piece of historical information is.” Under no circumstances can 
this statement be considered an authentic or very ancient tradition. 

It remains, however, a fact that the Prophet himself planted 
the seeds from which a wider interest in history was to arise. The 
apologists of Islam later on took an unhistorical but not inappro- 
priate line of reasoning when they considered Muhammad’s knowl- 
edge of past (and future) history as one of the miracles which were 
proof of his prophetical vocation.? History loomed very large in 
his thinking. His work, on the whole, did much to promote the 
future growth of Muslim historiography, although its author could 
not have foreseen the tremendous development of learning and 
scholarship which was to take place in the name of his religion. 


3—THE POSITION OF HISTORY IN MUSLIM 
SCHOLARSHIP AND EDUCATION 


Muslim historiography has at all times been united by the 
closest ties with the general development of scholarship in Islam, 
and the position of historical knowledge in Muslim education has 
exercised a decisive influence upon the intellectual level of historical 
writing. The vicissitudes of Muslim historiography become much 
better understandable, if they are viewed within the general frame- 
work of Muslim culture. 

The growth of the Islamic civilization is one of the great spectacles 
in the intellectual history of mankind. It is something which will 
never fail to stir the highest admiration. However, it can hardly be 
called mysterious or a miracle. It is a miracle, perhaps, because 
it took place so rapidly that it was completed after it had scarcely 
begun. It may be called mysterious inasmuch as every act of in- 
tellectual creation, every flowering of a civilization is something 
beyond full human comprehension. Yet, in Islam, the causes and 
conditions which brought Muslim civilization into being are clearer 
before our eyes than in most other comparable cases. The soaring 
flight of the Greek spirit towards heights never reached again, or 
the portentous glamor of the Western Renaissance had an irrational 
element in them that was more effective than environment and 


1 Cf. Ibn al-Mudabbir, ar-Risálah al-‘adrd?, in Rasdil al-bulad?, ed. M. Kurp “ALÎ, 
p. 183 (Cairo 1331/1913). 

e Cf., for instance, al-Bágillànt, 142 al-Qur ûn, 19, 27 f. (Cairo 1315); 56-55 (!, text in 
disorder), 79 (Cairo 1317, margin of as-Suyáti, Iígán). Cf. also below, pp. 46 f. and 288f. 
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models. Muslim civilization kept to the solid ground it found pre- 
pared and grew not in depth but in width. 

As a result of its military prowess and of favorable historical 
circumstances, Islam had in a short time overrun a territory in 
which all intellectual achievements of the time were represented, 
and it soon began to make those achievements its own through an 
energetic translation and adaptation activity. As a new spiritual 
movement, it was forced to present its tenets to well-trained 
opponents and to defend its raison d'étre. As a new way of life, it 
had to reform the administrative institutions it found in the various 
regions. Above all, with the advent of Islam, century-old barriers of 
language and custom fell, and there was a rare opportunity for 
all the different peoples and civilizations to start a new intellec- 
tual life on the basis of absolute equality and in a spirit of free 
competition. With the ninth century, the formative period of 
these processes was completed. From then on, each individual 
branch of learning in Islam was governed by the laws and traditions 
of an autonomous Muslim civilization. 

It is only in very modern times that historiography has been 
fully recognized as an independent discipline. During the period 
of the transmission of Greek knowledge, the Muslims made their 
first acquaintance with a systematic classification of the various 
branches of learning. It was found then that history was not 
included in the scheme of the established sciences, and for the same 
reason which also determined the position of history in the Western 
Middle Ages: 2 The Hellenistic classification of the sciences which 
the Arabs took over did not assign a special place to history. 


! On Muslim encyclopedias in general, cf. M. PLESSNER, Die Geschichte der Wissenschaften. 
im Islam, 15 f. (Tübingen 1931, Philosophie und Geschichte, 31). 

* Cf. J. HUIZINGA, Sobre el estado actual de la ciencia histórica, 12 f (Madrid 1934): 
“No muchas ciencias hay que para su desarrollo deban tan poco a la Universidad come la 
Historia. Cuando en los ultimos siglos de la Antigüedad se forma el sistema de la educación 
civilizada, que como las siete artes liberales dominaría toda la Edad Media y aun parte 
de la Epoca Moderna, no figura la Historia en el grupo de estas siete. Las más de la ciencias 
modernas han ido formándose por un proceso de especificación y de división, sea de los 
tres grandes estudios de la Teología, Derecho y Medicina, que coronaban e edificio de las 
artes, sea de estas mismas artes, como se concibieron en el trivio y cuadrivio. Esto no toca 
a la Historia sino en bajo grado. Su materia constitufa un anejo de la Retórica, aplicábase, 
de vez en cuando, a los estudios teológicos y jurídicos; pero no se puede decir que en la 
escuela esa materia de la Historia experimentase un tratamiento cientifico. Era una materia 
dada, por la mayor parte de procedencia biblica y clásica; esta tenía por objeto la declama- 
ción y la contemplación moral, pero no la investigación ni la critica. No se prestaba al 
método escolástico ni al silogismo. La Historia, en la Universidad, se امود‎ a un apéndice 
de la elocuencia y de la poesía, útil ejemplo y agrado de la erudición." Cf. also H. GnuNp- 
MANN, Geschichtsschreibung im Mittelalter, in W. STAMMLER (ed.), Deutsche Philologie im 
Aufriss, II, 2221 (Berlin-Bielefeld-München, n.y.). 
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Politics had an important place in this classification, but history 
was not attached to it. Nor do Hellenizing Arabic philosophers as 
a rule mention history in connection with poety and rhetoric. A. 
noteworthy exception is, however, found in al-Fárabi's classification 
of Aristotelian philosophy. Al-Farabi refers to biography (abûr an- 
nås) and history (ahbár al-umam) as belonging to the type of 
knowledge that is acquired because it provides pleasure and 
entertainment, along with myths and stories (hurdfat, ahádit) and 
the dramatic (“imitative”) arts.? 

Whether al-Kindi, in his books On the Divisions of Human Knowl- 
edge and On what Knowledge is and its Divisions 3 referred to history 
we are not in the position to tell since these works have not yet 
been recovered. In all likelihood, al-Kindi did not mention it and 
thus inaugurated a tradition which was to linger on for many 
centuries! The leading Muslim philosophers, al-Farabi, in his 
Enwmeration of the Sciences, and Ibn Sina, in his Treatise on the 
Divisions of the Intellectual Sciences, did not include history in 
their encyclopedic treatment of the sciences. Further classifi- 
cations which originated under Ibn Siná's influence, such as the 
one contained in Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr’s Jami‘ bayán al-“lm 5 or Ibn 
Badrün's Kimdmah, a historical work, pay no attention whatever 
to history. The encyclopedia of al-Akfani, from the fourteenth 
century, contains a brief list of historical works and has a word of 
customary praise for the usefulness of history,’ but, although 
a great number of sciences are treated in detail, there is no special 
section devoted to history which, like poetry, is classed among 
the non-sciences.® It is obvious that in the context of his work, al- 
Akfani did not think of history as an independent discipline. His 
contemporary, ad-Dahabi,® whose fame rests upon his achieve- 

1 Cf, also below, p. 75. Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, I, 62 Paris, says that his science of 
civilization belongs neither to rhetoric nor to politics. 

2 Al-Fárábi, Falsafat Aristülális, 61 Manpr (Beirut 1961), trans. M. MAHDI, 73 
(Glencoe 1962). 

3 Fihrist, 358 (Cairo 1348 = 256 FLOGEL); al-Qiftt, 369 MOLLER-LIPPERT; Ibn Abi 
Usaybi*ah, r, 209 MOLLER. 

* Aba Zayd al-Balbi's attitude in his work On the Divisions of the Sciences (cf. GAL 
Supplement I, 408) is not known. He may have followed his teacher al-Kindi, or he may 
have preceded his supposed pupil Ibn Farigün (see below p. 34). 

5 II, 36 f. (Cairo, n.y.). No reference to history appears in al-Balawi (d. 1164, GAL 
Supplement, I, 914), Unmüdaj, Ms. or. Princeton 1129A = 515H. 

€ 25 ff. (Cairo 1340), quoted in the historical section of an-Nuwayri, Niháyat al-arab, 
XV, 245 (Cairo 1342 ff.). 

1 OSE 15 (Cairo 1318/1900), quoted by as-Sabáwi, I*ián 30, below, p. 307 f. 

. Cit, 14. 
٠ His name actually should be Ibn ad-Dahabi, as it was his father who exercised the 
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ments as a historian, makes no mention of history in his small 
encyclopedic, if predominantly theological, treatment of the 
sciences, Bayán zagal al-‘ilm. It comes, therefore, hardly as 
a surprise that Ibn Haldün, in the Introduction of his History, 
has nothing to say about history in his enumeration of the sciences, 
The reason for this omission apparently is not to be looked for in 
the fact that history, as the main subject of the Mugaddimah, 
is dealt with in many places of the work. In connection with 
astronomy, Ibn Haldán refers briefly to the knowledge of “past 
eras (at-tawárih al-madiyah),” + but his wide canon of learning 
does not include the occupation with historiography as an inde- 
pendent intellectual pursuit. 

The classification of the sciences and their systematic presen- 
tation in the form of encyclopedias was, however, not the preserve 
of philosophers but an eminently practical undertaking. As such, 
it could not overlook the existence of a very large historical litera- 
ture and a steadily widening interest in historical subjects and, 
in general, of many “Arab” literary and scholarly activities which 
were foreign to the Hellenistic scheme. Thus, not very long after 
the Muslims had become acquainted with philosophical classifi- 
cation, they originated the distinction between “Arab” and “Greek” 
branches of learning. More frequent than the encyclopedias just 
discussed which disregard the “Arab” learning entirely or admit 
it only inadvertently are those which include both the “Arab” 
and the “Greek” (or “‘non-Arab’’) subjects. 

A catalogue of book titles, such as the Fihrist of Ibn an-Nadim, 
would have been incomplete without a chapter on historical works. 
The Fihrist, in fact, contains a long chapter on historians, genealo- 
gists, biographers, etc., which is placed between the chapters on 
grammar and on poetry. This was in the tenth century. From 
the same time, we have al-Huwárizmi's treatment of difficult 
technical terms in the sciences. The terms are grouped together 
according to the respective branches of learning to which they 


lucrative profession of goldsmith (daqq ad-dahab) and, therefore, was called ad-Dahabi, 
according to his son's Mw*jam, ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 65, fol. 13a. The Cairo manuscript 
of the Mu‘jam was written in 745/1344 during the lifetime of its author and was seen by 
him. It uses the form Ibn ad-Dahabi. The form ad-Dahabi, however, was used very soon 
after his death and may have been used already while he was still alive. His pupil Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abdallah a&-Sibli calls him ad-Dahabi in the Mahásin al-wasd?il. The autograph 
manuscripts of ad-Dahabi should be checked in this connection (cf. the plates added to 
the first volume of the edition of the Siyar an-nubald?, Cairo 1955/56). For Ibn ad-Dahabi, cf. 
also O. Srres, Beiträge zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 112 (Leipzig 1932, AKM 19, 3). 
1 Muqaddimah, III, 107 Paris. 
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belong. The second part of al-Huwárizmi's work deals with the 
“Greek” sciences, which are considered foreign importations. The 
first part comprises the “Arab” sciences. It has chapters on Muslim 
jurisprudence, theology, grammar, calligraphy, poetry, metrics, 
and, as the last chapter, “historical information.” The disposition 
of the historical termini technici within the chapter on history is 
as follows: The Persian kings; the caliphs and Muslim princes; 
pre-Islamic Yemenite and other non-Arab dynasties; another 
section on Persian history; Bedouin history; the early Islamic 
raids; the pre-Islamic Arab rulers; and finally, terms connected 
with Byzantine history. This arrangement does not follow that 
of an actual historical work, but it corresponds to the material 
to be found in world histories. 

The Rasá"il of the Ihwán as-safa’ contain a classification of the 
sciences in which history is relegated to a place similar to the one 
it occupies in al-Huwárizmi. It figures among the propaedeutic 
(riyádiyah), or, rather, practical, sciences which comprise 1) reading 
and writing, 2) lexicography and grammar, 3) commercial counting, 
4) poetry and prosody, 5) various kinds of divination, 6) magic, 
talismans, alchemy, etc., 7) professions and crafts, 8) commerce, 
"agriculture and animal husbandry,” ® and 9) biography and 
history (‘ilm as-siyar wa-l-ahbér). The next higher group is con- 
stituted by the religious sciences, and the highest one by the 
philosophical sciences. Only the last mentioned group is considered 
as being of any real importance; therefore, a larger amount of 
space is devoted to it. About history, the Ihwán as-safa’ merely 
say that its contemplation leads to experience and the realization 
of human instability.* 

Another remarkable work which appears to date from about the 
middle of the tenth century and thus would probably be the oldest 
of the preserved "Arab-Greek" encyclopedias is entitled Jawámi* 
al-*ulám. Its author is a certain Ibn Farigün who is said to have 
been a student of Abü Zayd al-Balhi.5 The work is a comprehensive 


1 Mafátíh al-*ulüm, 60-82 (Cairo 1349/1930). 

? Cf. Qur?àn sûrah ii 205 (201). 

. Rasá?il Ihwan as-safá?, I, 202 (Cairo 1347/1928); II, 246 DrETERICI, translated by F. 
DIETERICI, in Die Philosophie der Araber, IV, ro (Leipzig 1868). Cf. also below, pp. 45 and rrrf. 

* Op. cit., I, 253 f. (Cairo 1347/1928). Cf. also IV, 211. The Risálah al-jûmi‘ah, II, 174 
SaLiBÀ (Damascus 1368-71/1948-51), places “the history (ahbár) of the ancients, the poems 
of early poets, and the stories of the first generations and days past” among the acquisitions 
of the rational soul and puts this kind of knowledge on a level with religious and astrological 
predictions of future events. 

5 Farigün occurs as a Persian name; cf., for instance, Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, X, 64 
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encyclopedia in tabular form, which is quite a remarkable arrange- 
ment to be found in so early a period. The main topic in each 
case is written in large letters. Thin lines lead from it to the detailed 
explanations which are written in smaller letters and, as a rule, 
vertically. The first reference to history in this work is one to the 
historical knowledge which secretaries must possess. Then, in 
the second chapter, the author has the following to say about 
history which he classifies among the notions of “wisdom (“m al- 
hikmah)”: x) History (“ilm at-ta?rihat) ° is based upon rare events 
of far-reaching significance, such as a deluge, an earthquake, an 
epidemic, or a famine. 2) It is necessary to know the succession of 
dynasties and the rulers according to the climates in which they 
lived, with their number, days, and the length of their respective 
reigns. 3) The beginning of creation and the events surrounding the 
Resurrection as well as the physical and intellectual conditions of 
past generations. Because of its remoteness, this material is often 
corrupt. The material is so extensive that only God knows it all.? 
It is acceptable only inasmuch as it is based upon literary sources 
or trustworthy information. 4) The biography of Muhammad, 
which is instructive for political and military activities. 5) The 
biographies of the Qura&ite caliphs, their conquests, administration, 
and the revolts that took place during their reigns, as well as 6) 
the history of the transition of power from the Umayyads to the 
*Abbásids, which is illustrative of the changes of time. 7) The 
Bedouin (pre-Islamic) history, which contains much poetry. 
(Hyderabad 1357-58); GAL, I, 96; E. DE ZAMBAUR, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie, 
205 (Hannover 1927). However, the proper name of the author is not certain. In the 
manuscript of the Escorial which was written in 393/1003, the name was read Satya 
(Isaiah) by M. Casrmr, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana-Escurialensis, I, 280 (Madrid 1760), 
and H. P. J. RENAUD, Les Manuscripts arabes de l'Escurial, II, 3, 82 f., no. 950 (Paris 1941). 
M. STEINSCHNEIDER, therefore, claimed Ibn Farigün as a Jew (Die arabische Literatur der 
Juden, 120, Frankfurt a.M. 1902). H. SUTER, strangely enough, wanted to identify the 
author of the Jawámi* al-*ulüm with a Spanish scholar, Sa‘id b. Fathün (Die Mathematiker 
und Astronomen der Araber und ihre Werke, 73, Leipzig 1900, Abh. zur Geschichte der mathem. 
Wiss., ro). For certain points of similarity with the anonymous author of the Persian 
geographical work Hudád al-tálam, cf. V. MINORSKY, in A Locust's Leg, Studies in Honor 
of S. H. Tagizadeh, 189-96 (London 1962). 

The Egyptian Library in Cairo has two photostat manuscripts of the work (Ma‘arif 
*ámmah 528 and 527). The originals are in Istanbul, Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2768 and 
2675, cf. H. RITTER, in Oriens, III, 83 ff. (1950). The former (first made availible to me 
in microfilm through the kindness of G. E. von GRUNEBAUM) is dated in Dü l-qa*dah 396/ 
August 1006, The latter, undated, is similar to it in appearance. On the Escorial manuscript, 
cf. D. M. Duntop, in Zeki Velidi Togama Armağan, 348-53 (Istanbul 1955). Cf. also GAL 
Supplement, I, 435. 

1 Phot. Cairo Ma‘arif “ammah 527, p. 49, cf. below, p. 51f. 


2 The meaning “eras” is transparent. 
5 Cf. Quran sárah xiv 9 (ro), and also ix 70 (71). 
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8) The Persian books and biographies, such as the Covenant of 
Ardašîr Bábakán, the speeches of Anüsarwán, the Kárnámah. 
All this is instructive with regard to political affairs and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 9) The main events, stories, and actions 
connected with the individual rulers, and 10) the history of persons 
of noble birth, scholars, secretaries, poets, eloquent men, kind men, 
generous men, gentle men, moderate men, and faithful men.? 
Owing to his chosen form of presentation, the author had to be 
brief. The absence of any reference to later dynasties and, above all, 
the absence of any specific theological elements as well as the 
comparatively minor position assigned to the history of Muhammad 
and to that of scholars and cities would seem to be characteristic 
of the tenth century. 

A brief discussion of the sciences ascribed to al-Jahiz but believed 
to date from the tenth century, evaluates every science as to its 
good or bad characteristics. What the author describes as magázi 
and ahbár, apparently referring to the literature on the Muslim 
conquests, is characterized as useless forgeries used to captivate 
the common people? On the other hand, kadit and 4447, the 
traditions of the Prophet and the early Muslims, are praised very 
highly as teaching the history (ahbár, anbá?) of the men of the past. 
Historical anecdotes (a/-ahbár wa-n-nawádir) are severely censured. 
Other historical material, if this is meant by al-ahbár wa-n-nutaf, 
is praised as providing valuable mental discipline.* It may be noted 
here that Abû Hayyán at-Tawhidi made no mention of history in 
his Risálah fi l-‘ultim.® 

The eleventh century is represented by the brilliant Spaniard, 
Ibn Hazm. He included brief treatments of history in two places 
of his Marátib al-‘ultim.® History occupies an important place in the 


1 The text is preserved in the Istanbul ms. Kóprülü 1608, fols. 146b-155a. 

* Phot. Cairo Ma*árif *àmmah 527, p. 9o. Arabic text, below, p. 539 f. 

3 For early objections to the magází literature, cf. I. GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische 
Studien, II, 206 (Halle 1889-90). 

* Cf. C. PELLAT, in al-Machrig, L, 70-78 (1956). 

5 Ed. and trans. M. BERGÉ, in Bulletin d'Études Orientales de l'Institut Français de 
Damas, XVIII, 241-300 (1963-64). 

* Ras@il Ibn Hazm, 71 f., 78 f. InsAN SABBAs (Cairo n.y. [1954]), cf. the brief summary 
by M. Asin PALACIOS, Un códice inexplorado del Cordobés Ibn Hazm, in Al-Andalus, II, 
49, 52 (1934), and as-Sabawi, IA» 47, below, p. 333 f. An acquaintance with ancient and 
modern history is one of the things needed for real knowledge (Rhagá^ig), according to Ibn 
Hazm's Tagrib, 198 IusAn *Annás (Beirut, n. y. [1959]). The existence of well-known 
countries and rulers and the undoubted events connected with them are the basic premises 
5 history proved true through an abundantly attested tradition (Tagríb, 202). Cf., further, 

elow, p. 112. 
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preparatory curriculum of the linguistic and mathematical-physical 
Sciences. Since it is an easy and pleasurable subject, it should be 
studied when one needs a rest from other more demanding subjects. 
History serves as evidence for the instability of the world and for 
the fact that tyranny and injustice are always punished in the end 
while virtue is always rewarded. It stimulates the imitation of the 
deeds of virtuous men and is a warning against following the example 
of evildoers.! Since historical reports coming from vastly different 
regions, periods, and cultural environments, all teach the same 
lesson, their truth cannot be denied. 

Subsequently, Ibn Hazm has another, more systematic division 
of the sciences into a trivium, consisting of the science of the 
religious law (Sari‘ah), history (ahbár), and linguistic science, all 
Sciences which differ in every nation and religion, and into a 
quadrivium, consisting of astronomy, mathematics, medicine, 
and philosophy. All these sciences have their subdivisions, genealogy 
being one of history. Historical writing may be organized according 
to kingdoms (dynasties), countries, or classes (/abagát). Histories 
may also be arranged annalistically, or they may loosely deal with 
a variety of relevant topics. The histories of non-Muslim nations, 
such as the Israelites, the Persians, the Greeks (Rúm), the Turks, 
the Hazars, the Negroes, the Indians, the Chinese, and so on, are 
only imperfectly known, if at all. Muslim history, however, is fully 
and reliably known. The student of history must not waste his 
time on the study of unreliable and unprofitable aspects of historical 
knowledge. All this makes it clear that in Ibn Hazm's view, Muslim 
history is one of the sciences of the Muslim religious law and is on 
a par with Arabic philology as an auxiliary discipline in the religious- 
legal field, although it has wider and more general implications. 

For the second part of the following century, we may refer to 
the encyclopedia of Fahr-ad-din ar-Rázi, entitled Hadd?iq al-anwár 
fi hagá^ig al-asrár, a Persian work, which is more easily available 
than the Arabic recension Jámi* al-*ulm (if the latter exists at 
all.? It is obvious that ar-Rázi felt that history constituted an 

1 Ibn Hazm expressed himself similarly in his Risdlah ft mudáwát an-nufús, cf. Ras@il, 149. 

* Bodleian mss. or. Fraser 183 (Ethe 1481), fols. 36b-46a, and 182 (Ethe 1482), fols. 
272-34a, see below, p. 540 f. Cf. also al- Juwayni, Ta?ríh-i-jahángusdy II, r (Leiden-London 
1912-16). The Istanbul manuscripts mentioned in GAL, I, 508, as containing the Arabic 
version, in fact contain the Persian work. The 1966 reprint of the edition Bombay 1323 
of the Jami‘ al-*ulüm, pp. 50-62, contains the Persian text. 


The unusual encyclopedia ascribed to a certain Qazwint (GAL, I, 499), Mufid al-*ulüm 
wa-mubid al-humím, 169-85 (Cairo 1310), has chapters on historical information and the 
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ancilla theologiae. Its treatment, as the thirteenth science of the 
work, follows that of the science of traditions and the sciences of 
the names of hadit authorities. It is followed, in turn, by another 
historical discipline of theological significance, the raids (magázt) of 
the early years of Islam, and, after that, the author turns to the 
treatment of grammar, and so on. Ar-Rázi was primarily a philos- 
opher. Looking at historiography from his vantage point, he finds 
that in contrast to other sciences, it knows no systematic treat- 
ment of its problems on a progressive scale which would lead up from 
simple problems to the more difficult ones. Thus, historiography 
does not make a distinction between information which is 
obvious, and information which is not obvious. Some of its data 
are complicated, and others simple, with no gradual transition. 
Ar-Rázi concludes that it would be difficult to observe a logical 
arrangement in the treatment of historiography. He therefore 
divides his discussion into nine chapters which deal with factual 
information. He starts, as we would expect, with the ancient 
history of the Persians and then goes over to Muhammad's history 
and the names of the caliphs. A special chapter is devoted to ‘Ali. 
Another chapter deals with the history of the transition of power 
from the Umayyads to the *Abbásids, which also constituted a ` 
special subject in Ibn Farigün's Jawámi* al-‘ultim. The remaining 
four chapters are concerned with the more recent history 
close to ar-Rázi's own time, i.e., the history of the family of 
Sultan Mahmûd of Gaznah, the beginnings and later history of the 
Saljüqs, and, finally, the history of the ruler at whose court ar-Rázi 
lived, the Huwárizm Sah Abû l-Muzaffar Tekeš, who ruled from 
589/1193 to 596/1200. 

The 51147: al-málik fi tadbir al-mamálik, an encyclopedia in 
tabular form composed by a certain Ibn Abi r-Rabi‘, presents 
itself as a work written under the Caliph al-Mu'tasim (in the ninth 
century). This appears to be an error, and it has been suggested that 
the caliph in question might be the last *Abbásid al-Musta‘sim who 
died during the Mongol conquest of Bagdad in 1258.1 History, 
according to Ibn Abi r-Rabi*, belongs to an intermediate group of 
sciences. This group stands in the middle between the highest group 
which comprises theology, religious law, and all supernatural 


history and way of life (styar) of rulers. 

; 1 Cf. GAL Supplement I, 372. According to the GAL, the Sul@k may have been composed 
in 655/1256. Cf. also As‘ap Tatas, in Revue del’ Académie arabe de Damas, XXIV, 274 (1949); 
M. PLESSNER, in Ignace Goldsiher Memorial Volume, II, 81 f. (Jerusalem 1958). 
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matters, and the lowest group which comprises the natural sciences 
and medicine. According to one definition, the middle group 
consists of the quadrivium (and thus would not be concerned with 
history. According to another definition, everything that is 
concerned with language belongs to it, as, for instance, poetry, 
rhetoric, and logic. History (“ilm al-ahbár) falls under that part of 
language which is concerned with prose composition. It forms a 
triad with speechmaking and epistolography. Its subdivisions are 
historical information about kings and their policies; the history 
of dynasties and important events; and historical information about 
virtuous men, sages, noble personalities, and men of the opposite 
qualities.! 

About a hundred years later, another Persian scholar, Muhammad 
b. Mahmûd al-Ámuli, who wrote in 1340, dealt with history in 
his ponderous encyclopedia, Nafá"is al-funtin fi ‘ar@is al-*uyán.* 
In his work, too, history occupies a position among the Muslim 
religious and Arab literary sciences which form the subject of the 
first part of the work. However, it is placed among a group of sub- 
jects, such as riddles and genealogy, which are classified by the 
author as conversational sciences. History is called “lm-i-tawérih 
wa-siyar. Actually, the author explains, these are two different 
branches of learning. One of them is concerned with the length 
of the life and the duration of the activities of prophets, kings, 
tulers, and religious groups (nations), while the other deals with 
the individual circumstances of each personality. Nevertheless, 
al-Àmuli follows the custom of treating the two together under the 
one heading of history. In accordance with the usual procedure 
of historians, he starts out with a few words about the instruc- 
tiveness and manifold practical uses of history in that it teaches 
the fleeting character of worldly greatness and the instability of 
material possessions and gives man an opportunity to keep his 
name alive and to live on as a good memory. In five chapters, 
al-Amuli then presents a brief sketch of world history. He deals 
with the history of the prophets from Adam to Muhammad; 
the Persian kings; the kings of Hatay, and the kings (i.e., the em- 


1 Sulûk al-málik, 46 f. (Cairo 1329, an edition which dispenses with the tabular arrange- 
ment). < W 

Ai-Sahrazüri's Sajarah al-ildhtyah, which was written in 1282, has nothing on history. 

The section on history in an-Nuwayri's Niháyat al-arab is contained in vols. 13 ff. of the 
Cairo edition. Its contents is indicated in the table of contents of the whole work. 

3 I, 261-99 (Teheran? 1315-17). I also consulted the Bodleian manuscripts of the work. 
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perors and popes) of the European Christians; the first four caliphs, 
the Umayyads, and the ‘Abbasids; and the later dynasties of the 
eastern part of the Muslim world, from the Saffarids to the house 
of Jingizhan. 

With the time of al-Amuli, we have reached the threshold of a 
rather unexpected development, to wit, the appearance of historiog- 
raphy as an independent discipline which was considered deserving 
of discussion in monograph form. This development did not have 
its starting point in the encyclopedic history of sciences. It grew out 
of the historical interests of the Muslim religious sciences, which, 
in general, were responsible for most of the progress in Muslim 
scholarly technique. Still, history had always been considered by 
most theologians as a necessary but definitely very inferior adjunct 
of their studies. Therefore, the appearance of monographs on histo- 
riography was not something that came about as a matter of course 
but depended on special circumstances which made it possible for 
monographs to materialize.! 

In the case of the Persian, al-Îjî, it seems to have been his 
interest in philosophy that caused him to speculate about the 
theory of historiography. His Gif of the Poor Man written in 1381-82 
mainly aims at providing for historical information what philosoph- 
ical speculation had done for the science of hadit, namely, a 
systematic approach to the problem of ascertaining historical truth, 
so that the truth of Islam would find its historical justification.* 

The discussions of historiography by al-Káfiyaji, who wrote his 
Short Work on Historiography in Cairo in 867/1463, and the Egyptian 
as-Sahawi, who finished his Open Denunciation of the Critics of the 
Historians in Mecca in 897/1492, become understandable as the 
result of the favorable situation which historical studies enjoyed 
in the Egypt of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In contrast 
to other parts of the Muslim world at the time, political conditions 
in Egypt were by and large stable and offered an atmosphere 
in which scholarly work in general could flourish. The material 
welfare of scholars was comparatively well taken care of by many 
pious foundations. There existed then a few especially keen and 


1 At the same time, the subject of history continued to play a certain if subordinate role 
in encyclopedias, Thus, in the first half of the fifteenth century, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman al- 
Bistamî includes biography and history (“ilm as-siyar wa-l-ahbdr) among the propaedeutic 
sciences said to be mostly directed toward practical and material goals. Among them, 
historical subjects occupy the last place, after the magical sciences, cf. al-Bistamf, al- 
Fawdé?ih al-miskiyah, Istanbul ms. Nuru Osmaniye 1520, fol. 72b. 

2 Cf. below, p. 201 ff. 
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thorough religious scholars—broadminded one might call them, if 
sufficient allowance is made for their inherent limitations. These 
scholars realized the importance which historical studies, as they 
understood them, had for theological and juridical pursuits, and 
some of them, such as Ibn Hajar, became historians in their own 
right. Moreover, the country possessed in men such as al-Malik 
al-Asraf Barsbay comparatively strong and ambitious rulers who 
admired past greatness and considered themselves deserving of 
historical fame. A few centuries before this period, a Muslim 
historian correctly remarked: “When the country was full of good 
and noble men, God appointed a historian who would tell their 
noble deeds and qualities, but when they were no longer and only 
mean persons remained, mercifully there also was no longer a 
historian to be found." ! Now, historians could find again both the 
inspiration for their work and the material encouragement. Another 
coincidence which was as auspicious in this case as its like has 
always been in intellectual history was the appearance of a man 
who combined in himself the qualities of an eminent statesman and 
scholarly genius. The historical work of the statesman and judge, 
Ibn Haldün, was widely discussed, frequently attacked, always 
highly appreciated, and little understood—in short, it fulfilled the 
most important function of a scholarly work, that is, to act as an 
incentive and stimulus. Under these circumstances, scholars were 
able to specialize in historical research and to speculate about the 
theoretical aspects of historiography. The latter stage, however, 
appears to have been reached only near the end of the period under 
consideration, and the great historians of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, such as al-Maqrizi, do not seem to have devoted 
special studies to the theory of historiography. 

Both al-Kátiyaji and as-Sah4wi were primarily religious scholars, 
but for them, history was not the mere servant but—almost—the 
equal of the science of tradition.’ Their historical studies exclusively 
served the purpose of defending the flourishing historiography 
against attacks by the general run of theologians and of upholding 


1 Ibn al-Jawzt, Muntazam, IX, 42 (Hyderabad 1357-38), quoting Abû 1-Wafà? b. ‘Aqil 
(GAL Supplement I, 687). 

* For the following paragraph, cf. also below, pp. 245 ff. and 263 ff. 

2 Cf. as-Sahawt, I*lán 45, below, p. 330 f. Scholars such as Abû Samah found it necessary 
to defend their historical activities by the example of a5-Sáfi*i, He was said to have been 
considered by Mus‘ab az-Zubayri as the most learned historian in existence and to have 
studied history (ayyám an-nás) and adab for twenty years, as an aid to jurisprudence 
(Rawdatayn, 5, Paris 1898, Recueil des hist. des Croisades, Hist. or., 4). 
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its position within the theological disciplines. Their theological 
preconceptions naturally warped their discussion. Al-KAfiyaji, espe- 
cially, seems to have brought to his task an additional measure of 
confused thinking, even if it was the strict mental discipline of the 
principles of jurisprudence that determined his analysis of history. 
However, their works are the perfect expression of what Muslim 
historiography was and aspired to be. In points of detail, they 
depend on the work of previous generations of scholars, but the 
synthesis appears to be their own. Among the questions they treat 
are those of the object and definition of history, its purpose and 
usefulness, its origin, the qualifications and methods of the historian, 
the criteria and degrees of reliability of historical information (al- 
Kafiyaji), and the various products of Muslim historiography (as- 
Sahawi). As-Saháwi's numerous quotations from the introductions 
of historical works, almost the only places where historians 
expressed general reflections about the nature of their task,! 
give a complete cross section of the Muslim thinking on history. 
We miss any deeper penetration into the problems of history, and 
only here and there do we encounter traces of greater awareness 
of what history may mean. However, in this respect, too, al-KAfiyaji 
and as-Sabáàwi truly represent the attitude of Muslim scholarship. 
Historiography, in al-Mas*üdi's words, was, for Muslim scholars, 
factual information (Jabar) and not speculative research (baht 
and nazar),? and the author of a historical work frequently called 
himself a compiler (jémi‘). 

The preceding discussion has made it sufficiently clear that 
historiography could hardly be expected to have formed part of 
Muslim higher education. Indeed, it never achieved the position 
of an academic subject either in the environment in which the 
"Greek" sciences were cultivated, or in the formal system of 
Muslim religious education which crystallized in the eleventh 
century. Lack of evidence is enough of a confirmation of the fact 
that worldly history was not represented in the curriculum of any 
madrasah anywhere in Islam. The biography of Muhammad was 
studied there.? The science of traditions required an acquaintance 


+ The same situation prevailed in the Western Middle Ages, cf. F. WAGNER, Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, 54 ff. (Munich 1951). 

* Murj, I, 151 Paris ed. = I, 46 (Cairo 1346); cf. also al-Mas‘ûdî, Tanbth 354 DE GOEJE, 
and at-Tabart, I, 56. 

* For instance, al-Wágidi's Magézf, cf. as-Sam“Ani, Ansdb, fol. 243b (Rágini). 
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with the biographies of the transmitters. In this connection, 
local histories of the theological type became a subject of instruc- 
tion,? and if possible, students travelled to their authors, in order 
to acquire firsthand knowledge directly from them and on the 
spot.? Some academic instruction on historical subjects was thus 
always available, and the study notes and ijázahs at the end of 
historical manuscripts testify to that. One might, however, expect 
to find frequent references to historical lectures in the innumerable 
scholarly biographies which are known. This is not the case. The 
references to history and historians in all the biographies of the 
History of Bagdád are not frequent. It is true that the History 
of Bagdád is theologically oriented. This explains why few historical 
works except those of immediate interest for adit scholars are 
mentioned in it.* But its silence with regard to historical activities 
proves that the official system of education then in force cared 


little for them. 
A man so well known as a historian as ad-Dahabi includes in 


the list of his teachers (Muam) only a very few references to 
the fact that the one or other among them wrote historical works 


1 As-Sam‘Ani, for instance, studied Ibn Mandah's Ma*rifat as-sakábah, cf. Ansáb, fol. 6ob 
(= II, 44 of the edition which began to appear in Hyderabad 1382/1962, unfortunately 
without references to the folio numbers of the manuscript reproduced by D. S. MARGo- 
LIOUTH). Ibn Jamá*ah recommends the knowledge of the dates (tawdrth) of the science of 
traditions as one of the branches of that science (Tadkirah 126, Hyderabad 1354). 

2 As-Sam‘Ani, for instance, studied al-Azragi's History of Mecca (as well as the History 
of Ya'qüb b. Sufyan), cf. Ansáb, fols. 54a (= I, 400, of the Hyderabad edition), 148a, 
and 295. 

Al-Hatib al-Bagdádi lectured in Bagdad on his History of the city (Yaqût, 17544, I, 246 f. 
MARGOLIOUTH = IV, r6 f. Cairo). There is no reason to assume, with the Handwörterbuch des 
Islam, 389a, s.v. Madrasa (Leiden 1941), that he lectured on that work in the Mosque, thus 
elevating it to the rank of a regularly taught subject. The text says that he taught hadft in 
the Mosque, and the History of Bagdad in Bagdáàd—thus, apparently, not in the Mosque. 
Parallel texts are less clear on this point, but confirmation comes from a most interesting 
legend which may reflect the historical setting accurately: A student of the Hatib dreamed 
that he was attending a history lecture in the house of the Hatib “as usual,” but there was 
an unusual auditor there, none other than the Prophet himself, “and I said to myself," 
the narrator of the story continues, “that this was not only an honor for the Sayb, but also 
a refutation of those who censure the study of history as involving attacks upon the 
religious scholars" (as-Subki, Tabagát a$-Sáfi*tyah, III, 14 f., Cairo 1324). 

Ibn *Asákir lectured on his voluminous History of Damascus in the presence of as- 
Sam*áni and the ‘Imad al-Isfahanf. It seems, though, that the lecture was merely a per- 
functory reading of small parts of the work, cf. al-CImád al-Isfahani, Harídat al-qasr 
(Syrian poets), 274, 276 (Damascus 1375/1955); the latter passage seems to belong to a 
quotation from as-Sam*áni's Supplement to the History of Bagdád and thus to refer to as- 
Sam'ání and not to the *Imád. 

? With reference to al-HAkim’s History of Nísábür, cf. TB, V, 474, and as-Sam*áni, 
Ansáb, fol. 99b; with reference to al-Matari's History of Medina, cf. Taqi-ad-din al-Fási's 
autobiography, in al-‘Igd at-tamín (cf. below, p. 165, n. 3). 

* But cf. the long list of historical works studied by the Hatib (Y. 31-155, al-Hattb al- 
8684441, 106-12, Damascus 1364/1945). 
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or occupied himself with history. A contemporary of as-Sahàwi in 
the fifteenth century, Muhammad b. ‘Ammar, studied the basic 
principles of jurisprudence with Ibn Haldün, and only in this 
connection, it is mentioned that he also studied part of the M ugad- 
dimah of Ibn Haldün's History with its author.! Hardly any of 
the many scholars whose scholastic careers were described by 
as-Sahawi in the Daw? al-lámi* is expressly stated to have studied 
worldly histories, though the historical lectures of Ibn Haldún 
which Ibn Hajar and others attended are incidentally mentioned. 
The study of historical works, even those which would interest 
religious scholars, also is only very rarely referred to in the Daw’ 3 
As-Sahawi himself does not say in his autobiography that the studied 
historical works. We hear, however, of famous historians of the 
time as teachers, and it is well possible that they also lectured 
ex officio on their historical works. As-Suyüti tells us that in one 
of his classes in the Mosque of Ahmad b. Tülün, he was asked 
about the historicity of Qaráqüs,! but the question may have been 
an incidental one and may not presuppose the existence of a course 
in history. A knowledge of history is often mentioned among the 
scholars listed in the Daw’, but it is always mentioned as part of 
their general education (adab) Even in the two cases where a 
Scholar's study of history is said to have been coupled with that of 
jurisprudence, the reference to history pertains to the general 
education of the particular scholar. As a man of general culture, 
a great jurist, such as the father of the author of the History of 
Qazwin, ar-Ráfid, may have had a good knowledge of “proverbs, 
poems, historical data, and anecdotes,” but this was considered the 
least of his accomplishments.” Such knowledge of history resulted 
from the role of history as part of a man’s general culture, about 
which more will be said later on. 

While historical studies did not fall under the category of higher 


1 Daw, VIII, 233. In the biographies of the History of Granada of Ibn Haldün's con- 
temporary, Lisán-ad-din Ibn al-Hatib, we find what seem to be unusually frequent references 
to a knowledge of history on the part of the biographees. 

* Daw’, IV, 148. Al-Kinânî studied history with al-Maqrizi (Daw, I, 205). 

* Cf., for instance, Daw’, I, 196. 

* Cf. P. CASANOVA, Karákouch, in Mém. publiées par les membres de la mission archéol. 
pon du Caire, 472 (Paris, 1897). For al-KAfiyaji lecturing on historiography, cf. below, 
P- 247. 

5 As is also the case, for instance, in the obituaries of al-Yünint's Dayl Mir'át az-zamán 
(Hyderabad 1374-80/1954-61). 

° Daw, III, 41, and XI, 66. 

? Cf. ar-Rafi%, al-Qawl al-fasl ft fadi Abt Fadl, a biography of his father, which he in- 
corporated in the History of Qazwin, Phot. Cairo Tarih 2648, p. 94. 
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education, historical works were systematically read and studied 
by the scholars who were interested in them. After the death 
of the Qur'án commentator Ibn Abi t-Tayyib (d. 458/1065), his 
library was found to contain four books: one on jurisprudence, 
one on belles lettres, and two volumes on history." Indeed, a 
strange collection! Even the author of a systematic philosophical 
work may occasionally though rarely betray the fact that he studied 
historical works.? For a later age, we have much better evidence 
of what historical books a scholar (who, it is true, developed ear- 
ly a professional interest in history) would read in the course 
of his scholarly education. In the list of the books studied by 
him (al-Muam al-mufahras), Ibn Hajar has many historical 
titles. The third chapter of the Mw'jam al-mufahras which deals 
with the different branches of the science of traditions contains 
biographical works and local histories, but among them there 
also appears a reference to the great History of af-Tabarí? and 
to the 47545 of az-Zubayr b. Bakkár and Ibn al-Atir’s Ansáb 
and Kdmil.4 The fifth section of the sixth chapter then contains 
the general histories which were studied by Ibn Hajar, such as 
Ibn al-Atir’s Kâmil, Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi's Mir'át az-zamán, and 
the works of ad-Dahabi, but also biographical works such as al- 
Mundiri’s Takmilah fi wafayát an-naqalah. It must be said, 
however, that history is lumped together by Ibn Hajar with the 
“non-traditional” sciences and seen in connection with grammar 
and poetry. Ibn Hajar’s interest in history was aroused at the 
beginning of his academic studies, He always considered history 
an important part of his work in the science of traditions and its 
adjunct, biography. But his enjoyment of historical works may have 
been that of the maturing student and the man of general culture. 
In fact, the real position of history in Muslim education has 
always been one in elementary education. History was an occasional 
subject of formal instruction in school. It always was, in some form 
or other, the favorite reading matter for boys and an important 
element in their intellectual formation. ; 
The Ihwân as-safa? refer to the fact that the children in school 
learn the Qur’ân, history (abûr), poetry, grammar, and lexicog- 
: Bessere pio ieu Saar 1357), quotes the history of 
eT on necator or Pus 
* Op. cit., p. 162. For the Hatib al-Bagdádi, cf. above, p. 43, n. 4. 
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raphy.1 The systematic works on elementary education are nearly 
all silent on the subject of history. The tenth-century Qábisi, 
whose work was written from the Málikite point of view, refers to 
the opinion of Ibn Habib that “there is no objection to hiring a 
teacher for the teaching of poetry, grammar, epistolography, 
the battle days of the Arabs and similar subjects such as the 
biographies of scholars and outstanding men (“ilm ar-rijál wa- 
dawî al-muriwét).” * This is history seen in the familiar context of 
adab works. A slight religious coloring is already present. In later 
times, the information about pious men is recommended as the 
only historical subject in which children might be instructed.? 
The scarcity of references to the teaching of history in works 
on elementary education shows that it was not a widely taught 
subject. It was permissible to teach it. More could hardly be 
expected. General educational requirements did not extend beyond 
reading, writing, and the memorizing of the Qur'án. Only the 
great and the well-to-do could afford to hire teachers who would 
instruct their children in other subjects.! Historical knowledge, 
therefore, was usually acquired by private reading or, on a lower 
level, from story-tellers who seem to have filled the role of popular 
interpreters of the Muslim religious view of history since the 
beginning of Islam.5 

A rare glimpse into the important role which historical works 
played in the intellectual formation of boys? is afforded to us 
through the autobiography of the twelfth-century Jewish scientist, 
as-Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Magribi, who later in his life converted 
to Islam: “‘.. . At the age between twelve and thirteen, I was very 


1 Ras@il Ihwân aş-şafû?, III, 60 (Cairo 1347/1928). That ahbár in this context does not 
refer to traditions may, for instance, be deduced from the biography of Hibatallah Ibn 
Makai, in Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 103, anno 430 (Hyderabad 1357-58). 

3 A. F. al-Ihwáni (or Ahwáni), at-Ta‘lim ft ray al-Qdbist, 278 (Cairo 1364/1945), cf. the 
editor’s comment, p. 156 f. (2nd ed., pp. 304 and 171 f., Cairo 1955). 

3 According to the context, Ibn Abt r-Rabi*'s brief Telerence to the spiritual advantage 
to be gained by children from the “study of books and biographies (siyar)"' appears to refer 
to the biographies of pious persons (Sulûk al-málik, 60, Cairo 1329). Tasképriizadeh, Miftáh 
a5-sa*ádah, III, 280 (Hyderabad 1328-56), is more explicit. 

* Cf. the references to princely tutors, below p. 48 f. 

° “The mudakkir calls to mind God's benefactions, the wá*ig bases his admonitions upon 
the threats made by God, and the gáss, the story-teller, relates the history (ahbár) of the 
men of the past.” This distinction between three types of preachers is discussed by Abû 
Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi, *Aridat al-ahwadt (Commentary on at-Tirmidt's Sahth), X, 140 (Cairo 
1350-53/2931-34). 

* The importance of historical instruction in Greek education was known to Muslims from 
the translation of a fragment of Themistius, On Friendship, cf. Miskawayh, Tahdfb al-abláq, 
51 (Cairo 1322); F. ROSENTHAL in Islamic Culture, XIV, 403 f. (1940). 
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much attracted by historical information and stories. I was very 
eager to read what had happened in ancient times and to know 
what had taken place in past centuries. I read the different collec- 
tions of stories and anecdotes. From that I transferred my predi- 
lection to the long fanciful tales, and then to the big novels, such 
as the stories of *Antar,! Dû l-Himmah, and al-Battál, the story 
of Alexander Dû l-qarnayn, of al-'Anqá? (the Phoenix), and Taraf 
b. Lûdân, and others. After I had studied these works, it became 
clear to me that most of their (contents derived) from the works of 
the historians. I looked for true historical information. My attention 
was directed toward historical works. I read the book of Abû ‘Alî 
b. Miskawayh which he had entitled Tajárib al-wmam. I also studied 
the History of at-Tabarí and other historical works. Through them, 
I became acquainted with the history (akbâr) of the Prophet, 
his raids, and the miracles which God produced for him...” ? 
As-Samaw’al was greatly impressed by the miraculous success of 
Muhammad, the collapse of the mighty Persian and Byzantine 
armies, the skilful and just policies of Abû Bakr and ‘Umar. 
If he as a Jew could be so much influenced by the record of a past 
which was not his, how much more so must young Muslims have 
experienced the emotional impact of the historical literature. Here 
we clearly see the tremendous significance of historiography in 
Islam. It helped to inspire loyalty to and enthusiasm for the religious 
and cultural heritage of Islam at an age in the life of the individual 


1 In the time of as-Samaw?al, it was possible for a young student to earn his living by 
copying the novel of ‘Antar. The physician Abû 1-Mu'ayyad al-Jazari thus acquired the 
name of al-‘Antari (Ibn Abî Usaybi‘ah, I, 290 MÜLLER). A thirteenth-century amir, Salih 
b. “Alî b. Buhtur, it may be added here, while he was in prison, copied the ‘Antar novel, 
cf. Salih b. Yahya, Histoire de Beyrouth, ed. L. CHEIKHO, 2nd ed., 81 (Beirut 1927). 

In the twentieth century, the same material that inspired as-Samaw?al continues to serve 
its old purpose, as we learn from the biography of HASAN AL-BANNA?, the founder of the 
Ibwán al-Muslimin, a contemporary political movement that commanded a considerable 
amount of attentionin the 1940s and the early 1950s, cf. I. M. HUSAINI, The Muslim Brethren, 
3 (Beirut 1956). Cf. also below, p. 188. 

? Cf. M. SCHREINER, in Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
XLII, 127 and 417 f. (1898). In the edition of as-Samawal's 1/141 by M. PERLMANN 
(Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XXXII, New York 1964), the 
passage appears on p. roo f., trans. 77 f. 5 

Converts to Islam, in general, leaned heavily on arguments from history, in order to 
prove the superiority of Islam, cf. ‘Alf b. Rabban at-Tabari (ninth century), Kitab ad-Din 
wa-d-dawlah, 52, 54 ff., etc. MiNGANA (Manchester 1923). For that author’s high esteem of 
historiography, one may compare his statement: “I also noticed that all books of lasting 
value do not fail to deal either with the literary and educational matter of this world 
and the information (abbár) about its inhabitants, or with religion" (op. cit., 45, cf. also 
G. E. von GRUNEBAUM, Medieval Islam, 98, Chicago 1946). 
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in which other intellectual influences would have been far less 
effective. 

Stories, poems, and historical data formed part of the knowledge 
which parents would transmit to their children. The historian 
Ibn an-Najjàr (d. 643/1245) was educated by his brother, since 
his father had died when he was only seven years old. In touching 
words, he describes how his brother brought him up, carried him 
to the Mosque on Fridays and the two holidays, taught him what 
to say, carried him on his shoulders to show him the holy places 
and ceremonies when, at the age of nine, he went with his mother 
to Mecca. And from him he derived many stories, poems, and 
historical data. 

Historical instruction held a special place in the education of 
young princes.? “Read historical works and study biographies and the 
experiences of the nations,” * was a recommendation which it 
was advantageous for every ambitious man to follow. For the 
potential future ruler, in addition, the study of historical works 
was considered the best way to imbibe political wisdom. The caliph 
al-Mu'tadid ordered Sinan b. Tabit b. Qurrah to go through a fine 
library collection and pick out the books dealing with jurisprudence, 
biographies (siyar) from ancient and modern times, historical 
information about kings and events (ayyám an-nás), historical 
information about the ‘Abbasid dynasty, and similar material, 
which would be right for the ages of al-Mu*tadid's sons, Abû Ja‘far 
and Abû l-Fadl, and could be used for their instruction.* Abû 
I-Fadl, al-Muqtadir, as he was called as caliph, was less than seven 
years old at that time, and Abü Ja‘far apparently somewhat older. 

The next generation, two sons of al-Muqtadir, Harûn and his 
brother Ahmad, who later on became caliph under the name of 
ar-Rádi, were educated by as-Süli who soon after his appointment 
as their teacher discovered their lack of knowledge. He therefore 
bought for them books on jurisprudence, poetry, lexicography, and 

1 Ibn an-Najjár, Supplement to the History of Bagdád, Paris ms. ar. 2131, fol. 36b. 

* In a fourteenth-century fürstenspiegel, Juan Manuel describes the weekly schedule of 
the infante as including general and Spanish history as the main subject on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, cf. W. Berczs, Die Fürstenspiegel des hohen und späten Mittel- 
alters, 243 (Leipzig 1938. Schriften des Reichsinstituts für ältere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 11). 

? Elijah of Nisibis, Massime, no. 123 SBATH (Cairo 1936). 

* From Sinán's History of al-Mu‘tadid, as quoted by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-falab, Phot. 
Ms. Cairo Ta°rib 1566, I, 137. Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in JAOS, LXXI, 139 (1951). Arabic text, 


below, p. 541 f. Cf. also the story reported in TB, I, 228 f., concerning Ibn IshAq’s composition 
of a world history for an ‘Abbasid prince upon orders of the latter's father. 
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history (ahbár). Each of the two princes built up his own library. 
They studied poetry and history with as-Süli and appear to have 
been so fond of these subjects that as-Süli considered it necessary 
to switch over to Prophetic traditions and engage an authority on 
the subject, probably in order to appease the theologians.* 

The role of history in the education of princes was not a fortuitous 
one. It was closely connected with the old oriental tradition of 
historical knowledge as the main source of political inspiration for 
kings and rulers. This tradition has lived on in Islam. “Royal 
sciences are genealogy and history (kabar); the science of military 
men is the study of books on battle days and biographies (siyar); 
and a merchant's sciences are writing (kitáb) and counting (hisáb).””2 
"Royal sciences are genealogy, history (kabar), and poetry; the 
sciences of sultans are raids and biographies (siyar); a merchant's 
science is counting; and a secretary's sciences are calligraphy and 
linguistic usages." ? “The royal sciences are genealogy, history 
(kabar, ahbár), and the outlines (jumal) of jurisprudence." 4 “The 
knowledge of genealogy and history (ahbdr) belongs to the sciences 
of kings and important persons. Only noble souls aspire to it, and 
small minds do not want it.” 5 A rhymed history of the seventeenth 
century even included the knowledge of history among the ‘‘con- 
ditions” of the caliphate: ` 

A writer he must be and know. 

The biographies of the ancients he must understand, 
Of kings and caliphs, 

And likewise of amirs and wazirs.6 

Occasionally, however, an author realized that not all nations 
knew history as the royal science. Ibn 24-1104204 thus mentioned 
the knowledge of history among the subjects which were esteemed 
by the kings of the Persians and Arabs, but he had nothing to say 
about history in connection with the Mongols.” 

1 As-Sült, 41647 ar-Rádt li-lláh wa-l-Muttagt li-lláh, 25 DUNNE (London-Cairo 1935), 
trans. M. CANARD, 73 (Algiers 1946). Cf. also Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, III, 266 Paris, 
where ar-Raštd orders al-Amin to be instructed in ajbár (see above, p. 44, n. 4). 

2 Ibn ‘Abd-Rabbih, ‘Id, I, 150 (Cairo 1305). 

? Ar-Ragib al-Isfahánt, Mubddardt, I, 2x (Bülàq 1287). 

* Ibn Hamdáün, Tadkirah, part 3, Bodleian ms, or. Marsh 316 (Uri 379), fol. 80b. 

5 Yaqût, 17544, I, 92 (Cairo = I, 27 f. MARGoLIOUTH), following al-Bábarzi ( ?). Cf. also 
GAL Supplement I, 204, quoting al-Jáhiz apud as-Suyüti, Mushir, I, 357 (Cairo 1325). 
Al-Bayhaqt, Ta?ríj-i-Bayhaq, 15, 17 (Teheran 1317). 


* Al-Gumri, Dabírah, Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 104, fol. rra. - L 
? Fabri, 22 AHLWARDT (Gotha 1860). Cf., however, B. SPULER, Die Mongolen in Iran, 


439 (Leipzig 1939), who rightly stresses the Mongol rulers' concern with history. 
RoszNTHAL, History of Muslim Historiography 4 
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What for the Biblical Ahasuerus was the pastime of a sleepless 
night is described as the usual routine of the caliph Mu‘dwiyah: 
'*., . He slept one-third of the night, then he rose and sat down. 
One brought the files which contained the biographies and history 
(albár) of the kings and the wars and military ruses. Slaves who 
were entrusted with the task of knowing and reciting these subjects 
read to him in turns (?). Each night, he thus studied a certain 
amount of historical and biographical information, of antiquarian 
and political material." ! This story can hardly claim any historical 
authenticity but, like the novel in which al-Asma'i entertains 
Hárün ar-Rasid with historical information,? it somehow reflects 
an actual situation. There are many references to caliphs who 
displayed an interest in history. The library of a flourishing 
dynasty would contain many historical works. It is reported that 
among the two million volumes of the library of the Fatimids in 
Egypt, there were 1220 manuscripts of at-Tabari's History.4 The 
figures seem vastly exaggerated but they illustrate the interest in 
historical works which one expected to find in royalty. Some of the 
lesser rulers of later centuries were also credited with a knowledge 
of history and biography.» Others composed historical works of 
their own.* A Mamlük Sultan greatly enjoyed the lectures of the 
historian al-‘Ayni,’ Unwittingly, JEAN Bonin, in sixteenth-century 
France, paid a compliment to the great tradition of history as the 
royal science in Islam when he said: “There is no example more 
recent or more famous than that of Selim, prince of the Turks. 
Although his ancestors always avoided history on the ground that 
it is false, he himself first had the deeds of Caesar translated into 
the vernacular, and by imitating that general in a short time he 

* Al-Mastüdi, Muráj, V, 77 f. Paris ed. = II, 72 (Cairo 1346). Further information about 
Mu‘awiyah’s alleged interest in history is found in Yágüt, 17544, I, 96 (Cairo = I, 29 f. 
MancoLrourE), and Fihrist, 132 (Cairo 1348 = 89 FLOGEL). Cf. also the edition of ‘Abid b. 
Saryah, Ahbár al-Yaman, in Ibn Hisàm, Tíjám, 311-488 (Hyderabad 1347); Ibn 
Qutaybah, ‘Uyún al-ahbár, II, 305 (Cairo 1343-49/1925-30); Agánf, XXI, ror; Yáqüt, 
17544, XII, 78, s.v. ‘Abid. Cf. also below, p. 64, n. r. In 19544, I, 86 (= I, 29 f.), Yàqüt also 
mentions ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Marwán's search for a person among whose qualities there might 
be a knowledge of Arab poetry and history (abûr). 

3 Cf. below, p. 58. 

3 Cf. A. DIETRICH, in ZDMG, CIV, 223 (1954). Cf. also below, p. 52. 

* Ibn Abi Tayy, apud Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XII, 266, anno 567. 

Ç * Cf. al-(Imàd al-Isfahánt in al-Bundári, Nusrat al-fatrah, 142 (Cairo 1318/1900), concern- 
ing the Saljüq Sultan Mahmûd (d. 525/1131). 

Ibn Abi Zar‘ 53, trans. 73 TORNBERG (Uppsala 1843-46), concerning the Idrisid Abû 

l- Ayš Ahmad b. al-Qasim Kannün (d. 343/954-55). Cf. also Ibn Abî Zar‘ ,200, trans. 261. 


* Cf. below, p. 55f. 
? Cf. as-Sabáwt, I*lán, 43, below, p. 328. 
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joined a great part of Asia Minor and of Africa to the dominion of 
his ancestors.” 1 

From this, the highest layer of society, the knowledge of history 
trickled down the whole social scale of officials, scholars, and all 
those who wanted to be considered educated. It became the hall- 
mark of general culture. Not only was Sahrzàd of the Arabian 
Nights well read in "historical works, the biographies of ancient 
kings, and the history (ahbár) of the past" and not only was it the 
princess who possessed “thousand historical works concerned with 
former nations, kings of the past, and poets,” ? but even a porter 
might claim having read historical works as definite proof of his 
contention that he was an educated man. 3 

A wazir, even if he was a man with no formal education, such as 
al-Fadl b. Marwan b. Masarjis, a wazir of al-Ma’miin and al-Mu‘ta- 
sim, was capable of and interested in writing a book of personal 
reminiscences of the historical events in which he had a part. 
A cultured man, such as the wazir Ibn Sa‘dan, would, of course, 
have read the 1471, the historical work of his contemporary as-Sabi’, 
and thus, in a discussion with at-Tawhidi, he is able to refer to the 
fact that he could not find in it a report about a meeting with 
‘Izz-ad-dawlah in which means to counter the Byzantine menace 
had been discussed.5 The historical knowledge of a wazir was also 
useful when it came to choosing an auspicious name for a ruler; 
thus, Baybars who had chosen for himself the name of al-Malik al- 
Qahir was persuaded by his minister to change to al-Malik az-Zàhir 
because of the unfortunate history of former rulers named al-Qahir.® 
But we also hear that a wazir does not like to have his ruler study 
historical works, since they might teach him how to exploit his 
subjects on his own, so that he would be able to dispense with the 
services of the wazir.? The wazir himself, however, had to know 
history, and when the stars determined that a child was to become 


1 Method for the Easy Comprehension of History, 13 REYNOLDS (New York 1945). Mehmet 
the Conqueror is also believed to have shown much interest in Western historical works, 
cf. F. BABINGER, Mehmed der Eroberer, 115 (Munich 1953). However, according toMoNTAIGNE, 
Essays, II, ch. 36, the Muslims allegedly despised all histories with the exception of the 
history of Alexander. 

2 Arabian Nights, I, 6 MACNAGHTEN (Calcutta 1839-42). 

? Op. cit., I, 60. 

* Cf. Fihrist, 184 (Cairo 1348 = 127 FLOGEL); as-Safadi, Wd/f, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. 
Arch. A 28 (Uri 677), fol. 140a-b. 

5 At-Tawhidi, Imtá*, III, 159 (Cairo 1939-44). 

° Al-Yünini, Dayl Mir^át as-samán, II, 2 f. (Hyderabad 1374-80/1954-61). 

"Ibn at-Tiqtaga, Faprf, 5 f. AHLWARDT (Gotha 1860). 
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a wazir one day, the child showed an early natural inclination 
toward acquiring a liberal education and a thorough knowledge of 
history and political science. And according to a saying ascribed 
to Aristotle, one of the necessary qualifications of a wazir was the 
knowledge of historical dates, of the biographies of rulers, and of 
the best political practices. 

A secretary in government service needed a particularly thorough 
knowledge of the past. He had to be acquainted with the eras of 
the three nations, the Persians, Byzantines, and Muslims. He had 
to know the contents of Persian fiirstenspiegels, such as Kalilah 
wa-Dimnah, the Covenant of Ardasir, and the letters of AnüSarwàn. 
He also had to be familiar with the biographies of the caliphs and 
their chronology as well as the raids of the early years of Islam. 
All this made a perfect secretary of state. His letters and docu- 
ments greatly gained from the insertion of examples drawn from 
a large store of historical curiosities. For his own good, he was 
expected to know the history of the wazirs.5 

The nadim, the boon-companion of the ruler, had to be able to 
converse about any conceivable historical subject. This was one of 
the qualifications required of him.* If the ruler, as in the case of 
al-Mansir, liked “entertaining stories, historical information (abûr), 
and the Arab battle days,” the ambitious courtier would strive to 
master these subjects." A fürstenspiegel from 708-9/1309, which no 
longer counted history among the sciences that deserved royal 


1 Pseudo-Aristotle, Sirr al-asrár, 135 Bapawi (Cairo 1954. Islamica 14). 

* Cf. Ahmad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd-al-Latif a$-Sarjt, Tuhfat al-ashdb wa-nushat al-albdb, Ms. 
ar. Yale University L-443 (Cat. Nemoy, no. 471), fol. 58b. 

3 Cf. Jawámi* al-‘ulim, Phot. Cairo Ma‘arif ‘ammah 527, p. 49. Cf. also the twelfth- 
century fürstenspiegel, 1441: al-masálik wa-tadbir ad-duwal wa-I-mamálik, Bodleian ms. or. 
Sale 74, fol. 30a; ‘Abd-al-Hamid’s famous epistle, in Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, II, 26 
Paris; at-Tawhidi, apud Ibn Hijjah, T'amarát, I, 411 (Cairo 1287, in the margin of Ragib, 
Muládarát). 

3 * Cf. al-QalqaSandi, Subk al-a‘$4, I, 411-66 (Cairo 1331-38/1913-19). For further historical 
information needed by the kátib, cf. op. cit., ITI, 254 ff. 

* Al.Gazzàli, al-Adab ft d-din, rr (Cairo 1322. In the margin of Miskawayh, TaAdíb 
al-abláq). Cf. also al-tAskari, Sind‘atayn, 351 (Cairo 1320). 

* The nadím must know all events (ayyám an-nás), and he should not repeat the same 
story, or something similar to what had happened to Abû Bakr al-Hudali might happen 
to him. Al-Mansür remembered that al-Hudali had told him once before about the battle 
day of Dü Qûr, because at that time there had been such a terrible thunderstorm and rain 
that al-Mansür had remarked that the day of Dü Qàr could not have been worse! Cf. an- 
Nuwayri, Niháyat al-arab, VI, 146 and 149 (Cairo 1345/1926). 

* Ibn al-Faqth, Kitêb al-buldán, 1 t. De Gorjx (Leiden 1885, Bibl. Geogr. Arabicorum, V). 
In the early twelfth century, a compilation containing a large amount of historical in- 
formation and anecdotes, written by a certain Ibn Bábah, was entitled The Capital of the 
Nadim, cf. GAL Supplement I, 586, new ed. I, 420, and F. ROSENTHAL, Humor in Early 
Islam, 11, n. 2 (Leiden 1956). 
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protection, still required a knowledge of history and biography for 
at least one nadím.1 An anonymous official of the fifteenth cent ury 
was so happy with as-Sahawi’s Tibr al-masbük that he always 
carried it around.? 

The soldier was advised to study the raids of early Islam and 
biographies.? Occasionally, a scholar well-versed in history and 
literature held a position in the army. The Turkish general, 
Bejkem, a man of little or no formal education, was able to quote 
at-Tabari's great History. He did it, however, in order to defend 
a particular reading in a poem, and was gently reminded by 
as-Süli that in matters of lexicographical problems in poetry, 
at-Tabari was not as great an authority as on other subjects. 

Among scholars of all fields, there may always have been some 
who as grown men would affect a disdain for history, but a 
majority, which increased in the course of time, aspired to add 
to the title of scholar that of adíb, educated man, and this title 
implied the possession of historical knowledge ready for use in 
social gatherings.* In nineteenth-century Mecca, the world history 
of Ibn al-Atir, the biographical work of Ibn Hallikan, and the 
centenary biographies were studied by those who wanted to 
shine in conversation." Thus, historiography, if, in general, it was 
considered no science at all or just tolerated among the lower 
ranks of scholarly disciplines, was richly compensated for its 
theoretical inferiority by the domination it exercised over the 
minds of the young and the thinking of men of political influence 
and general culture. And the Muslim historians had the right to 
feel and, as a rule, did feel confident about the value of their work. 


1 Al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah b. al-*Abbás, Atâr al-uwal ft tartfb ad-duwal, ch. III, 7 (p. 122, 
و8014‎ 1295). Kings should be interested in chronology (‘ilm al-awgdt wa-l-azmán), op. cit., 
ch. I, . 47). 1 

$ AKA: Iʻlân, 43 f., below p. 329. Historical vademecums, written for men in 
authority, were not uncommon, cf., for instance, the pre-Islamic history, M uhtasar siyar 
al-awá^il, written by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Barakát al-Hamawi for the isfahsaldr Sayf- 
ad-din “Alî b. ‘Izz-ad-din Hasan (Paris ms. ar. 1507, fol. 2b). 

* Ibn Hamdan, loc. cit. (above, p. 49). 

* Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 289. 


* As-Sült, op. cit., 39. fe 
* Cf., for Mete p. 44. It may be added here that the study of historical works 


might have the very highly prized effect of improving one's style. This was the experience 
of as-Samaw?al (above, p. 47, n. 2). f 

? Cf. CH. SNOUCK HURGRONJE, Mekka, II, 216 ff. (The Hague 1889). HURGRONJE’s remarks 
show a surprisingly great interest in history in the Mecca of the last century. For the 
interest in history or the lack of it in Egypt at the dawn of the modern period, cf. D. AYALON, 
The Historian al-Jabartt and his Background, in BSOAS, XXIII, 217 ff. (1960). 
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4—THE MUSLIM HISTORIAN 


As a consequence of its position in Muslim education, historiog- 
raphy in general was not a discipline that might have enabled 
its practitioner to earn a living. Professional historians were 
rare. Philology and genealogy, government positions, and the 
various branches of theology took care of the material needs of 
most historians. Al-Baladuri was a nadim of al-Mutawakkil, and 
similar positions at the court were held by a great number of the 
lay historians of the golden age of the ‘Abbasids. The court historian 
then became a fixed institution whether, like as-Süli, he proceeded 
more or less on his own in his historical production, or, like Sinan 
b. Tábit,! wrote on explicit or implicit official orders. A man like 
at-Tabari was much more important and famous in his day as a 
theologian than as a historian. As-Sábi?, Miskawayh, as-Safadi, all 
held government positions, and writing historical works became so 
much a task of high political personalities that it would be difficult 
to say whether a man, such as, for instance, the thirteenth-century 
wazir al-Juwayni, wrote his great history as an amateur work, or 
as part of his official duties. Then as now, the inside information of 
a high government official added prestige to his work.? Another 
example of the manifold positions which might be held by historians 
is that of Ibn Haldün, who was a judge and statesman. Ad-Dahabi 
and Ibn Hajar were religious scholars. An occasional physician also 
appears among the authors of historical works. Thus, we hear that 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Jazz4r, who lived under the Fátimids in al- 
Qayrawan in the tenth century, wrote on the history of the 
Fatimid dynasty, on the conquest of Ifriqiyah, and on the scholars 
of his time.? In eighteenth-century Damascus, even a master barber 
felt called upon to write a chronicle of current events. 

What is more, there were few authors among the great names of 
Muslim literature whose literary production was predominantly in 
the field of history, let alone restricted to historical works. They 
were exceptions. One of them, for instance, was al-Mas*üdi who is 
not known to have devoted himself to other than historical disci- 


1 Cf. below, p. 104. 

2 Cf. al-Qiftt, 110 MOLLER-LIPPERT, on Hilâl as-Sábi?'s historical work, cf. below, p. 82. 
For the court historian in much later periods, cf., for instance, H. INALCIK, in B. Lewis and 
P. M. Hott, Historians of the Middle East, 162 f. 

* Cf. Ibn Juljul, Tabagát al-atibbá", 89 f. Fu?AD Sayvip (Cairo 1955); Yàqüt, Iršád, II, 
136 f. (Cairo = I, 81 MARGOLIOUTE); Ibn Abî Usaybi‘ah, II, 37-39 MÜLLER; GAL, I, 
238, Supplement I, 424. 

* Cf. G. M. HAppap, in Der Islam, XXXVIII, 258-71 (1963). 
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plines in the sense in which he understood history, or to have 
earned his living as an official. Half a. century later, we find the 
Egyptian historian Ibn Zálàq whose exclusive occupation with 
history caused him to apply to himself the verse: 


You never ceased to write with zeal on history, 
Until you saw yourself written in history. 


The line between those who were “full-time” historians and 
those who in addition exercised some other profession is hard to 
draw because in practice it did not exist or, at times, may merely 
seem to exist on account of our incomplete information. Ibn al- 
Atir, the author of the Kdmil, devoted most of his life to his literary 
work in the fields of history and biography. However, being an 
expert on the important theological discipline of the biographies of 
the men around Muhammad and of the religious scholars, he also 
was a successful lecturer, and he was supported by his ruler.? 

Passing over such ‘Iraqi historians as Ibn as-Sa (see below), 
we may again refer in this connection to the rise of the type of 
professional historian (who, it is true, usually earned his living in 
some theologico-juridical capacity) in fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century Egypt. The name of al-Maqrizi may be mentioned as its 
most characteristic representative. 

The amateur historian (excluding authors of nothing but their 
own. personal memoirs) is another interesting figure which is not 
infrequently found in Islam. Since historical knowledge was an 
indication of one’s education, it must have been a tempting thought 
for an educated amateur to venture into historical writing. How- 
ever, in an environment where stylistic requirements in any branch 
of literature were very high, there cannot have been too many who 
felt themselves qualified to write on historical subjects. There was 
no sharp dividing line between historical amateurs and historical 
Scholars. Abû l-Fidà?, prince and scholar, cultivated historical 
studies during a life full of political and military activity.’ His work 

1 Cf. Yaqût, 17544, VII, 226 (Cairo = III, 7 MancoLtourH). Cf. also as-Sabáwt, I4n 
168, below, p. 528. The verse is from Ibn Durayd’s martiyah for at-Tabari (cf. Ibn al-Abbár, 
Tuhfat al-qádim, in al-Maíriq, XLI, 366, 1947, and al-Ballafigi's abridgment of the T'uhfah, 
25 AL-Inváni, Cairo 1957), but is omitted in TB, 11,67 ff. For its use in a eulogy for Ibn 
Yûnus, cf. aş-Şafadî, al-Gayt al-musajjam, II, 242 (Cairo 1305); al-Kutubi, Fawdt, I, 527 
Se cei of his Histoire des Atabecs de Mosul, in Recueil des historiens des 
Croisades, Historiens orientaux, II, 2, 6 f. (Paris 1876) (= at-Ta?rth al-báhir, x TULAYMAT 
[Cairo 1963]). 

3 Al-Malik al-Mansár of Hamáh also wrote a history, cf. Ibn al-“Imad, Sadarát, anno 617. 
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is not different from that of other scholarly historians. Yemenite 
rulers, such as al-Malik al-Afdal al-*Abbás b. ‘Ali (d. 778/ January 
1377), and al-Malik al-Asraf Isma‘il b. al-‘Abbas (d. 804/1401-2), 
might, on account of the considerable number of their publications, 
be classified as professional historians rather than amateurs. The 
latter, however, can hardly be called a scholar, for he is expressly 
stated to have used what in recent years would be known as 
research assistants or “ghost writers.” “It is said that he prepared 
an outline (or draft, yada‘ wad‘an) and ordered someone to 
complete that outline (draft) and then submit to him what he had 
done. What he liked he retained, what he did not like he threw out, 
and what he found deficient he supplemented.” 2 

A true amateur historian among rulers was the Yemenite Jayyas 
b. Najah (d. 498/2205 or 500/1107), who composed a history of his 
city, Zabid. He wrote the work mainly on account of the genealogical 
interest of the material he used.* A royal prince of the last years 
of the ‘Abbasids, Abû Hàšim Yûsuf b. Muhammad az-Zahir (d. 
656/1258), took an active interest in the works of Ibn 35-534, and 
on his own composed a history which was concerned with the 
events of the rule of his brother al-Mustansir.* 

Ibn at-Tiqtagá wrote his Fahri for a high official, still, the history 
of this chief of the *Alids may be considered an amateur's product. 
In writing it, Ibn at-Tiqtaqà looked at the history of the caliphs 
with a double detachment as far as historical tradition was con- 
cerned. He was an ‘Alid, and the caliphate was a matter of the past 
though not yet forgotten. He therefore succeeded in giving a 
certain flavor of historical reality to his reflections on politics and 
his entertaining collection of stories about each caliph and his 
wazirs at least in some passages of his work.5 

Occasional writings of amateur historians of lower rank had but 

1 Cf. O. LOFGREN, Arabische Texte sur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden im Mittelalter, I1, 20 
(Uppsala 1936, Arbeten utgivna med understöd av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, 42:2, 1). 

* Cf. O. LÖFGREN, 0f. cit., II, 107. 

Cf. also as-Sabáwi, I*lán, 150 f., below, p. 496f., for the report that the history of Baybars 
al-Mansürt was written with the help of a Christian secretary. 

3 Cf. O. LÖFGREN, op. cit., II, 43-47. 

* Ct. as-Safadt, Wáff, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. A 29, fol. 128b. 

* Cf. GAL Supplement II, 2or f. Ever since W. AHLWARDT introduced the Fahrt to 
Western scholarship with words of excessive praise, it has been a favorite of editors and 
translators. For a more favorable opinion of Ibn at-Tiqtaqà as a historian, cf. J. KRrTZECK, 
in J. KRITZECK and R. B. WINDER, The World of Islam, 159-84 (New York 1959). Cf. also 
E. I. J. ROSENTHAL, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, 62-67 (Cambridge 1958). The 


latest edition known to me is that of “Iwaq Ibrahim and ‘Alt Jarim, Cairo 1945. An English 
translation was published by C. E. J. Wurrtinc (London 1947). 
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a small chance of survival, or even of having their titles preserved 
for posterity, since they were rarely published, that is, copied in a 
number of copies which would have made it possible for them to 
escape the ravages of time and man. This may be the reason why 
the only preserved true specimen of the kind which is not restricted 
to simple family history is the History of Beirut and the Family of 
Buhtur, which was written by one of the members of the Buhtur 
family in the first half of the fifteenth century. The author con- 
sidered the work as of use only for his family and their future 
descendants and destined it to be family property which was not 
to be shown to outsiders.1 His combination of family history with 
local history has produced a piece of individualistic writing which 
is in a sense so different from the ordinary run of historical works 
and, one might say, also in a way so superior that one regrets that 
there exists so little of the same type. 

The social and economic position of historians might in the 
average have been somewhat better than that of many other 
scholars. Scholars often had good reason to complain that they did 
not receive the bounteous treatment they thought they deserved 
from the great of the world, and their fate was eloquently described 
in the rhymes of a sixteenth-century poet: 


I said to Poverty: “Where dost thou hide?” 
“Tn a scholar's inkwell," Poverty replied. 


There were quite a number of exceptions to this rule among 
Scholars of various periods, and historians, in particular, appear to 
have been quite well off. Most of them, we have heard, were allied 
to the lucrative professions of official and theologian. But it is 
reassuring to know that at least in one case, a historian could reap 
substantial profits from his literary work. The Bagdadi librarian 
of the thirteenth century, Ibn 25-599, was a popular historian who 
earned much money with his writings. For each volume on history 
he wrote, he earned between one hundred and three hundred 
dinars. The statement, unfortunately, is not quite clear. The 
ل ال‎ E i oe ip a ad RR 
(Beirut 1959). For Ibn Sasrá's chronicle of Damascus as a kind of amateur work, cf. below, 
5 s AL ززع‎ (d. 930/January 1524), in Ibn al-*Aydarús, an-Núr as-sáfir, 140 (Bagdad 
1353/1934). 


3 Cf. Tagi-ad-din al-Fást, Muntahab al-Mubtár (an abridgment of Ibn Ráfi*s Supplement 
to Ibn an-Najjar’s Supplement to the History of Bagdéd), 139 (Bagdad 1357/1938). 
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amount of money may refer to each historical volume he copied (or 
to the price of each copy of a volume of his works ?). For comparison, 
it may be mentioned that the teacher of a son of al-Mustansir, the 
later al-Musta‘sim, received, among other presents, the sum of 
2000 dinars, when the boy completed his study of the Qur'án.! 
New-born quadruplets got a present of six hundred dinàrs from the 
ruling caliph.? And after a bad harvest the price of wheat went up 
to one hundred dinars, and that of oats to fifty dinars a kurr (six 
ass loads).* 

The historian lecturing to the ruler had been a theoretical 
possibility since the beginnings of the caliphate in Islam, even if 
the only known historical instance comes from the fifteenth century 
(al-*Ayní).* The introduction to the anonymous pre-Islamic histori- 
cal novel, which is wrongly ascribed to such ancient scholars as 
al-Asma'i, Niháyat al-arab fi ahbár al-Furs wa-l-*Arab, presents al- 
Aşma“ as entertaining Hárün ar-RaSid with the stories of former 
nations and past ages. Harûn exclaims: “Where are the kings and 
the sons of kings?" Then, he orders the biographies of the kings 
to be brought from the library and commands al-Asma‘i to read 
them to him. The book he starts to read begins with Sam b. Nûh, 
and Hárün tells him to complete it by adding the history from 
Adam to Sàm, and so on.5 

The court historian in real life faced the same professional hazards 
as most courtiers. Through an unconsidered word or action, he 
risked incurring the disfavor of his master. The story of the historian 


1 Ibn al-Fuwati (?), al-Hawádit al-jámitah, 71 (Bagdad 1351). Ibn as-SA‘, incidentally, 
wrote a special monograph on the circumcision of the two sons of al-Musta‘sim and the 
money spent on that occasion, cf. ad-Dahabt, Ta?rfh al-Islám, biographies of the year 674, 
Bodleian ms. or. Laud 279, fol. 82b. (The Hatwádit al-jami‘ah date from the time of Ibn 
al-Fuwati, but it has now been established by *Irági historians that Ibn al-Fuwati was 
not the author, cf. EI, 2nd ed., s.v. Ibn al-Fuwatl.) 

* AL-Hawádit al-jámi*ah, 219, anno 645. 

° AI-Hawádit al-jami‘ah, 226, anno 646. 

* Cf. above, p. 5o. Ibn at-Tiqtaqà, Faprf, 6 f. AHLwWARDT (Gotha 1860), tells that in the 
month of Ramadan, the Atabeg of Mosul, Badr-ad-din Lu?lu?, had histories and biographies 
read to him. But the readers were a secretary and a hadít scholar, and not historians, unless 
the latter, ‘Izz-ad-din by name, must be identified with the historian Ibn al-Atir who wrote 
his Kámil for Badr-ad-din. However, according to A. H. As-SARRAr, Al-Shabak, 265 (Cairo 
1954), and Mustard JAwAp, in his edition of Ibn as-Sábüni, Takmilah, 154-56 (Bagdad 
1377/1957), he is to be identified with *Izz-ad-din ‘Abd-ar-RazzAq b. Rizq-Allah ar-Ras‘ant 
(589-660/1193-1262). 

* Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in JAOS, LXIX, grb (1949). The introduction of the work is to 
a large part reproduced in W. Wricut’s Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the British 
Museum, no. 1273 (and no. 914). Cf. also Storey, Persian Literature, II, 244. The Paris 
manuscript of the Tarf} al-‘Arab qabl al-Islám ascribed to al-Asma'i has been published 
by M. H. Âr Yasin (Bagdad 1379/1959). 
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(antiquarian, gahbári) Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-‘Abdi al-Huràsàni, 
again, may not be historically accurate, but it is a good indication 
of what was possible. When al-*Abdi was alone with al-Qahir, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, the caliph asked him, in a 
manner which looked to him very menacing, to tell him the truth 
and nothing but the truth about a number of ‘Abbasid caliphs. 
When al-‘Abdi hesitatingly complied, he earned high praise from 
the caliph—and a monetary reward—for having “opened the gates 
of politics and given information about the methods of leadership." 
But when, upon leaving, he was followed by the caliph who had his 
lance in his hand, he again thought that his last moment had come.* 

When the court historian pleased his master, which he usually 
achieved by praising him beyond measure, he had nothing to fear 
except the adverse criticism of later generations of scholars, 
but when he praised him and then was caught calling his work a 
concoction of falsehoods and lies, he got into trouble. This is said 
to have happened to as-Sàbi with his Taji, the history of the 
Büyids? An author such as Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-*Utaqí 
(d. 385/955), who wrote a historical work under the Egyptian 
Fatimid al-‘Aziz, whose court astrologer he was, would have done 
better to omit from his work some of the stories showing the Umay- 
yads and ‘Abbasids in a favorable light. They were stories com- 
monly found in histories, but they offended Si‘ah susceptibilities. 
Al-‘Utaqi was denounced to al-‘Aziz. A farm he owned was con- 
fiscated, and he had to spend the last eight years of his life under 
house arrest.4 A less severe penalty for failing to live up to the 
expectations of the ruler was non-payment of the reward the 
historian had been promised for his efforts. 

In his material position, the historian by and large shared the 
social status of the scholarly discipline to which he belonged apart 
from the fact of being a historian. His intellectual outlook was also 
not markedly different. One feels tempted to assert that many 
historians had their eyes more open to reality than those of their 
colleagues who did not “compile” histories. However, such an 
impression may merely be the result of the fact that historians had 


1 Cf. al-Mas*üdt, Murûj, VIII, 389 ff. Paris ed. = II, 514-18 (Cairo 1346). 

? Cf. Ibn Hasstil’s criticism of as-S4bi”s T4jf, Tafdil al-Atrák ‘ald s@ir al-ajndd, in- 
troduction. 

3 Cf. GAL, I, 96. 

* Cf. al-Qifti, 285 MOLLER-LIPPERT. 

* Cf, V. L. MÉNAGE, in EI, 2nd ed., s.v. al-Bidlist (Idris, d. 956/1520). 
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an occasion to speak about actual events and real personalities, an 
occasion which other scholars all too often lacked. For the successful 
completion of their task, most historians also needed contact with 
the contemporary great and others who could give them the 
information they needed, since, with rare exceptions, historical 
writing included the time of the author. While they were all aware 
of the importance of information from living sources, they availed 
themselves to a much lesser degree of the possibility to make the 
historical past speak through its inanimate relics," and in this 
regard, literary sources replaced observation. Yet, we have stories 
such as that about al-Wáqidi who was once seen in Mecca carrying 
a knapsack. Being asked where he was going, he replied: “To 
Hunayn, in order to see the place and the historical event which 
took place there.” 8 

The problem of historical truth was, it would seem, uppermost 
in the mind of quite a few historians.** They asked themselves how 
accurate was the information that had come to them through a 
variety of channels. The accuracy of information obtained through 
personal observation was never doubted, but beyond that, critical 
historians were aware that they were faced with a crucial problem. 
On an elementary level, it was recognized that events were not 
always reported truthfully. Thus, Ibn al-Jazari speaks of the 
"external cause" of the removal from office of a judge in 613/ 
1216-17 and the “internal cause" which he had learned about 
through family tradition. More important, the theories about 
historical truth developed in connection with the science of hadit * 
entered historical thinking, as exemplified by the later philosophers 
of history, among them, in the first place, al-lji* and, with a 
different approach, Ibn Haldán (cf. also below, p. 113f.) 

The purpose which Muslim historians sought to accomplish was 
to produce works which would be useful and improve the social 
position of the individual acquainted with them. The knowledge of 
historical works, they contended, brought with it the political 
wisdom and conversational skill which assured success in this world, 

1 Cf. below, p. 118 ff. 

* Ct. al-Hatfb al-Bagdadt, TB, III, 6. 

* For Otto of Freising's interpretation of in fuga et electione as meaning, for the historian, 
the avoidance of untruth and the unswerving adherence to the truth, cf. J. Kocu, in 


Lamers, op. cit. (above, p. 9, n. 2), 322. 
? Ms. Rabat 194 g, p. 18. 


* Cf. for instance, al-GazzAll, Mustas/4, I, 140 ff. (Bülàq 1322-24). 
* Ct. below, p. 216 ff. "c wm 
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and the humility and piety which assured blessedness in the other 
world.! The idea of the material value of the lessons of history also 
dominated the Occident. “Satis de eo convenit inter omnes, nihil 
homini elegantiori jucundius, nihil civilis prudentiae studioso utilius 
esse, quàm historiam temporum scire," said G. J. Vossius,* to quote 
one of many. He was merely echoing those of the ancients who saw 
two parts in history, the teprvév and the yphowov, against a man 
like Lucian who considered the čpyov and +@oç of history to be 
only one thing, the yphowov.* And the question of the value of 
history is still raised in our age: "En notre siécle utilitaire, il ne 
suffit pas qu'une science réponde à un besoin de notre esprit et 
dispose d'une méthode süre, pour se trouver justifiée aux yeux du 
public. La question monte bientôt aux lèvres: à quoi sert-il ?”'* The 
utilitarian approach in the evaluation of the purpose of scholarship 
must, however, always be seen in the light of the prevailing theo- 
retical definition of "usefulness." For Islam, there is no better 
guide in this respect than Ibn Sind. In the chapter on the First 
Philosophy in the Sif4' (twenty-third part), he explains that 
“useful” is generally defined as the thing which through its essence 
leads to the good and, eventually, to human perfection. In scholar- 
ship, "usefulness" is employed to indicate the value of a particular 
science for the corroboration of the data of another science in the 
system of learning.’ In view of Ibn Sin4’s general definition of 
"usefulness," the materialistic utilitarianism professed by the 
historians becomes part of a higher concept which may not have 
been entirely lost to the more thoughtful authors of historical works. 

The particular kind of material usefulness which in our thinking 
attaches primarily to historiography was unknown to Muslim 
historians: History was not used as a means for the propagation 


1 Ct. the customary introductions of historical works, such as are recorded in as-Sabiwt, 
Ian. An anti-historical bias, denying any usefulness to the occupation with the past, is 
pisi in tbe Hermetic treatise Stomaitalete which wee popular ond CUN Aran 


“Do not discuss past history (ajhdr al-afydl allaii qud its usefulness and 
harmfulness have passed with its passing; rather study what is taking place in your own 
days, because our time is the present, and its days are numbered" (ed. G. LEVI DELLA Vina, 
La Dotirina ¢ í Dodici Legati di Stomathalassa, in Mem. Acad. Nas, dei Lincei, Cl. di 
Scienze mor., stor. e filol., VIII, III, 8, sor, S31 (1951]). 

® De historicis Graecis libri a 1624). 

* Lucian, IIóc Set owyypáęew, 12, Cf. also P, Scurtian, of. eil. (above, 
P» 15, n. 2), 72 ff. 

* L. HALPHEN, Introduction à l'histoire, 72 (Paris 1946). Cf. also J. Huimwoa, op. cit, 


(above, y 117 f. 
4 Bodleian bcr rtr 117 (Uri 482), fol. 19a-b; Pocock 12$ (Urbi 435), fol. agsa-b. 


Arabic text, below, p. $42. 
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of ideas, or, more exactly, historians as a rule did not consciously 
intend, in writing their works, to reinterpret historical data so as 
to conform to the ideas they might have wished to propagate. The 
zeal of the early theologians-historians for the preservation of the 
exact wording of their works is illustrated by a story about Ahmad 
b. Abi Haytamah who permitted the transmission of his History 
only as it was (‘ald l-wajh). When Abû l-'Abbàás Muhammad b. 
Ishaq as-Sarráj wanted to borrow the History and was reminded 
by Ibn Abi Haytamah of the condition attached to its transmission, 
as-Sarraj returned the work and did not use it, because he wanted 
to take over only such information as was new to him and usable.’ 
The later theologians-historians stressed the need for fairness and 
objectivity in historians? and this plainly suggests that historians 
were often guided by their personal inclinations and. prejudices. 
However, whether or not this was true, the scholars who discussed 
the qualifications of historians in this manner were primarily con- 
cerned with theologians and their legal and political quarrels. 
Their judgment cannot be used for the evalution of the attitude 
of historians in general. 

Muslim historians, such as the *Imád al-Isfahàni, could also be 
very strong in the expression of their likes and dislikes. They often 
were in the service of a ruler, and their work was slanted—often 
very crudely—to reflect his political interests. The praise that was 
bestowed on a ruler by historians writing during his reign might 
happen to turn into denigration by historians writing under his 
successor. During the Crusades, contemporary historians expressed 
an increasingly acute sense of urgency with regard to the need of 
fighting the invaders,? and one of them even went so far in using his 
historical knowledge in the political struggle as to write a special 
history or biography “(sirah) of the European Christians who in 
those years had come to the Muslim countries.” In general, 
standard forms of praise or condemnation in describing the 
character and acts of individuals restricted the historian's freedom 
of expressing moral judgments. These conventions created by the 


1 Cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, IV, 163. 

2 Cf. the older and younger Subki, below, p. 370 f. 

? Cf. B. Lewis, in BSOAS, XVII, 169 (1955). 

* One would like to know more about this work which, according to Ibn Muyassar, 
Annales d'Égypte, 70 Mass£, anno 520 (Cairo 1919), was composed by the twelfth-century 
Hamdan b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim al-Ataribi. Or was it identical with the Qût, described by as- 
Sabáwi, I‘/én, 125, below, p. 466. 
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religious environment effectively blot out the true significance or 
insignificance of many historical figures.1 

In their works, Muslim historians also made use of historica] 
judgments which obviously were the result of political bias. Certain 
Umayyads were described as thoroughly corrupt and incapable, 
some ‘Abbasids were very pious, the statesmanship and sanctity 
of ‘Ali was variously appraised, the Fatimid al-Hákim was con- 
sidered a madman or, more shrewdly, a man of contradictions.? 
Those judgments were transmitted to the historians through the 
environment in which they lived, and they adopted them, uncon- 
sciously or for reasons of expedience. Their persistence and in- 
fluence were very great. In certain cases, as in the treatment of early 
Muslim history, every bit of historical writing is strictly partisan. 
The conflict between ‘Ali and Mu'àwiyah was perpetuated by 
historians in Syria and the ‘Iraq, with Salih b. Kaysán and az-Zuhri 
being the outstanding old representatives of the Syrian pro- 
Umayyad point of view, and a£-Sa*bi in al-Küfah keeping alive 
the pro-‘Alid version.* The struggle between the Umayyads and 
the ‘Abbasids never ceased to have its partisans. Ad-Dahabi, for 
instance, remarked bluntly that when the ‘Abbasid forces took 
Damascus, they committed greater atrocities than did the Tatars 
of a much later age.* However, in general, the attitude of the early 
*Abbásid historians became the standard for later historiography. 
As late as the fifteenth century it was possible for a historian such 
as al-Magqrizi to write a monograph which compared the two 
dynasties and discussed the question why the Umayyads, with all 
their faults, could ever become caliphs. 

However, in spite of all this, historians did not intend to “color” 
history in this manner. Such an intention would have been abso- 
lutely contrary to their concept of history which was transmitted 
facts. Those facts could be true or false, but authors did not 


1 Cf. J. ScHACHT, in Oriens, VII, 155 f. (1954). 

2 Cf. Muhammad b. Tûlûn’s appraisal of al-Hakim, in al-Luma'át, 48 f. (Damascus 1348, 
Bee tarihtyah 4): katir at-talawwun fi afGliht wa-aqwálihi ... umûruhû mutaddddah, 

. L. PETERSEN, “Alf and Mu‘dwiya (Copenhagen 1964). PETERSEN. also refers to a 
maa 2 pocket in al-Basrah. 

* Ta?ríh al-Islam, V, 321. 

5 Kitéb an-Nixá* wa-t-tahásum fi-má bayn Bant Umayyah wa-Bant Hásim, ed. G. Vos, 
Leiden 1888, 

* Perhaps it should be stated that the crux of the argument here lies in the word “‘ 
tention.” Modern historians of the last century who liked to stress their factualness hive 
been found to represent thoroughly subjective tendencies, while those writing to bring out 
a particular trend in history would rightly deny any tendency on their part to “color” the 
facts. Thus, the “intention” does not mean much for the result, and it is possible to prove 
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consider themselves justified to change the details of or to reinter- 
pret a transmitted factual report.1 

Therefore, it also was not possible for historians who belonged 
to an unorthodox religious group to re-evaluate “general” history 
in the light of the experiences of their own group. Dissident his- 
torians could write the particular history of their sect, but since 
this history was seen by Muslims mainly as a purely religious 
struggle and since, consequently, even so large a movement as the 
‘Alid Sitah had little real “political” history, they have written 
comparatively few historical works of their own.* When a historian 
happened to be a Si‘ah, he would note contemporary events which 
concerned his persuasion more readily than an orthodox historian, 
but this was or appeared to be factual information which was in 
no way offensive to the later orthodox historians who did not mind 
copying it. All this does not mean, however, that the personal 
convictions of the historian were automatically kept out of his work. 
His main weapon was his freedom to omit material from his sources 
or to add material from other sources which must not always have 
been historical in the proper sense, and this was expected from him.* 
How much it was possible to achieve in this way, even if the device 
was used with moderation, is illustrated by al-Ya*qübi's History, in 


the existence of bias in most Muslim histories. However, much of that, I feel, may be 
described as unconscious, the effect of not clearly appreciated influences and pressures. 

1 Al-Jahiz’ implicit censure of the (fictitious) historian ‘Abid b. Saryah that he knew only 
the "outward events” (záhir al-habar) (cf. Bubald?, 40, Cairo 1948, and, for the distinction 
between "external" and "internal," above, p. 60, n. 3), unfortunately, cannot be inter- 
preted as referring to historical penetration. The term mujdzafah which is derived from the 
science of traditions and which was also used as a title of reproach against some historians 
(cf. below, p. 84) implies such an arbitrary handling of the transmitted material, but no 
historian would consciously commit what he would consider mujásafah. However, the 
conflation of several reports on the same matter (ijtisdr) was frequently practiced for reasons 
of brevity, and occasional attempts to give a different slant to recent source material can 
be observed, cf. H. A. R. Giss, in Speculum, XXV, 58-72 (1950), on Ibn al-Atir and the 
Imad. A good classification of the various types of bias among historians has been given 
by H. L. Gorrscuatx, Al-Malik al-Kámil von Egypten und seine Zeit, 2 ff. (Wiesbaden 1958). 

3 Cf. W. Ivanow, Ismaili Tradition concerning the Rise of the Fatimids (Oxford 1942, 
Islamic Research Association Series, 10). 

Some of the oldest works dealing with the religio-political struggle of the seventh century 
may, it seems, be considered as genuine documents of sectarian historical writing, as, for 
instance, al-Mingari’s Wag‘at Siffin. A particularly strong case for the genuineness of 
HArijite-Ibàdite tradition as having preserved authentic historical documents from a very 
early period has been made by several scholars, cf., for instance, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, in 
Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli, N. S. IV, x ff. (1952), or J. SCHACHT, 
in Mélanges Massé (Teheran 1963). 

For al-Gazzáli's contention that the Bátini-Ismá"ili literature was preeminently ''histor- 
ical," cf. below, p. 337 f. 

3 Cf. C. Canen, Une Chronique chiite au temps des Croisades, in CRAI 1935, 258-69. 

* Cf. the story of al-‘Utaqi, above, p. 59. 
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which for instance, the *Alids have unproportionately long obitu- 
aries filled with their wise sayings and which succeeds very well in 
presenting *Utmán in a very unfavorable light. Orthodox historians, 
in turn, were able to find much material that was detrimental to 
the historical aspects of the Ismá*iliyah movement for inclusion in 
their works.* 

Muslim scholars, in general, were quick to suspect evil intentions 
on the part of historians when they scented unorthodoxy.? Such 
evil intentions were hardly ever present. However, it is a fact that 
the direction of the thinking of the historians expressed itself in 
the whole of their work. Their position in the intellectual environ- 
ment of their time determined the choice of the forms and the 
contents of the histories they wrote, and with it, it determined the 
development of Muslim historiography. When at one time, for 
instance, we find philosophy crowd upon historiography,? this 
parallels the role which philosophy then played among Muslim 
religious or secular thinkers, and so on. The historians thus did 
not use (or abuse) their works for the expression of their personal 
aspirations or the aspirations of their particular groups, but the 
changing forms and contents of historical works were the natural 
and true reflection of the changing cultural and political atmosphere 
in which the individual historians lived. 


1 In connection with the IsmA‘fliyah, Ibn Wásil, the historian of the Ayyübids, remarks 
that their tenets are discussed by the heresiographers and “there is no point in perpetuating 
them in historical works," but he goes on to discuss their history, cf. Ibn Wásil, Mufarrij 
al-kurüb, I, 206 A$-Sayy&L (Cairo 1953). 

2 There is hardly anything in the strictly historical field which would compare, for 
instance, with the orthodox accusation against al-Jahiz that all his works are merely well 
camouflaged propaganda for his special brand of Mu‘tazilism, cf. al-Isfaráyini, at-Tabstr 
ft d-dín, 50 (Cairo 1359/1940), but when it is said that al-Mas‘idi had Mu‘tazilah leanings, 
this would seem to have been an impression derived from his historical works, turned into 
an accusation (cf. as-Subki, Tabagát a$-Sáfi*tyah, II, 307, Cairo 1324, quoted in a foot- 
note to Yaqût, 17544, XIII, go, Cairo). 

* Cf. below, p. 114 f. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE BASIC FORMS OF MUSLIM HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I—HABAR HISTORY 


The oldest form of Muslim historiography, a direct continuation 
of the battle-day narratives, is the well-rounded description of a 
single event, usually of no more than a few pages. Such a description 
is called /abaz.! In the context of the larger historical works, the 
word Jabar is often used as a heading or title, alongside with the 
word dikr “report” as well as, occasionally, amr “affair” or kadit 
“story,” all of which are used in the same manner. From the tenth 
century on, the narrative of the kabar history is at times introduced 
by wa-kdn as-sabab “and the reason of it was," after a particular 
event had been summarily referred to. The character of the habar 
as a self-contained unit is stressed by the chain of transmitters 
which precedes each kabay and which is omitted only in order to 
achieve brevity or to remove the appearance of scholarly austerity. 

Three features are characteristic of the kabar form of historical 
writing. For one, by its very nature it does not admit of the estab- 
lishment of a causal nexus between two or more events. Each 
habar is complete in itself and tolerates no reference to any kind of 
supplementary material. If a historical work is made up of more 
than one habar, as in practice it needs must be, the juxtaposition 
of the individual abars (as much as they are not different versions 
of the same story) may occasionally indicate a transfer of the 
historical locale from one geographical region to another, but as a 
rule it indicates progress in time. The time intervals in this case 
can be of undetermined length, although a kind of chronological 
continuity is frequently intended. It is obvious that no deeper 
historical penetration of whatever kind can be achieved in this 
manner. It is also obvious that in writing the history of a long period 
of time, the kabar form becomes quite unmanageable with regard 
to size, since a kabar, unless it is to lose its true character, can be 
compressed only to a certain degree and no more. 

1 Cf, above, p. 11 f. 
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Secondly, from its ancient predecessor, the battle-day narratives, 
the abar form retained the character of the vividly told short 
story, the preference for situation and color as against sober facts. 
The action is often presented in the form of a dialogue between 
the principal participants of an event which relieves the historian 
of what should be his real task, that is, presenting a clearly ex- 
pressed analysis of the situation, and leaves such analysis to the 
reader. The frequent battle scenes make enjoyable reading, but the 
actual facts remain much under a cloud.1 In general, however, this 
characteristic of the habar form constituted the main instrument for 
lifting all later Muslim historiography out of the category of “dry 
annals” and for stimulating historical interest among the young and 
the men of general education. The high literary quality of kabar 
historiography also permitted the inclusion of chapters on history 
(which then might be extended also to include the simple data of 
annalistic or dynastic historiography) in adab works, such as, for 
instance, Ibn ‘Abdrabbih’s 4 

The third characteristic feature of the kabay form is rather in 
the nature of a mixed blessing. As a continuation of the battle-day 
narratives and an artistic form of expression, the kabar history 
required the presence of poetical insertions. To find a historical 
work entirely free of poetical quotations is very rare indeed.? 
If in view of the vastness of the material which had to be discussed, 
a historian wanted to be as brief as possible, he might think of 
cutting out all poetry. Al-Ya'qübi, who expressed this intention 
in his History, restricted himself to only a very few verses.’ But 
even an abridgment stripped to an enumeration of bare facts, such 
as Ibn al-Jawzi's Sudár al-*ugüd, a short version of his Muntazam, 
contains a few verses. These verses as a rule have but a loose 
connection with the events to which they belong. As far as the 
factual understanding of the historical context is concerned, they 
might as well have been omitted in nearly all instances. It is rare 
for a Muslim author to note the evidential character of a poetical 
quotation.4 The insertion of verses had become a stylistic law 
Which nobody would think of questioning. In biographies, it had an 


! The same statement, it may be mentioned here, has been made with regard to Tacitus’ 
descriptions of battles. 

2 For instance, al-Qudá*t, ‘Uyiin al-ma*árif, for which I consulted the Bodleian manu- 
scripts, ms. or. Pocock 270 (Uri 865) and ms. or. Maresc. 37 (Uri 713). 

° Al-Ya'qübi, History, II, 3 (Najaf 1358 = II, 4 Hoursma). 

4 Cf. al-Humaydi, Jadwat al-Mugtabis, Bodleian ms. or. Hunt. 464 (Uri 783), fol. 6b; 
al-Mas*üdi, Tanbih, 170 DE GOEJE. 
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especially firm foothold owing primarily to the fact that verse 
making was part and parcel of a cultured individual's self-expression. 
Needless to say, many good and informative verses have thus been 
preserved. But the amount of bad and irrelevant verses which fill 
the pages of biographies, especially those of scholars, is by far the 
greater, and neither poor quality nor the realization that the 
“poems” did not do justice to the intellectual stature of their 
supposed author 1 acted as a deterrent.? 

The pre-Islamic origin of the abay form is sufficiently established, 
and its oral (or written) literary tradition must have passed into 
Islam without a break.? But where do we find the first work of the 
habar type in Muslim historical writing? There can be no precise 
answer to this question. None of the products of the earliest Muslim 
literature has been preserved. Bibliographical sources or citations 
in later authors do not help. Then, there is the gap which existed 
between the probable origins of Arabic literature and the organi- 
zation of Muslim book publication. As in classical Antiquity, the 
publishing of a book in Islam required that the author's finished 
work was given to friends or pupils for the purpose of making copies 
of it, or it was turned over to professional copyists and bookdealers 
who made a number of copies of the particular work for sale. In the 
first decades of Islam, an organization of this kind was not possible. 
The number of those who knew how to write Arabic was necessarily 
small. It was only during the reign of ‘Abd-al-Malik that Arabic was 
generally introduced in the government administration. Private 
persons, such as booksellers, might have been quicker in establishing 
an Arabic book-trade than the government in changing the ad- 
ministrative routine. For such an assumption, there is no evidence, 
nor is it likely. The Arabic speaking ruling class of the first years of 
Islam certainly was less interested in Arabic literature than in the 
Arabization of their administration. Over half a century after 
Muhammad's death thus passed before ordinary book publishing, 
which was not government sponsored such as the editions of the 
Qur?4n, could get under way. Even then, the men who had the 
information which interested early Muslim scholars were mostly 
illiterate or half-literate and little given to literary pursuits. Their 

1 Cf. Yaqût on al-Birüni, as quoted by F. ROSENTHAL, i in Orientalia, N.S., XI, 283 (1942). 
3 The many Arabic and occasional Persian verses in Persian histories which pointedly 
bring out the moral of a historical happening are a stylistic device and in the nature of 


proverbs. The rhymed form is incidental. 
3 Cf. the discussion above, p. 19 f. 
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material was transmitted orally. This helped to introduce the 
pretense of the oral transmission of religious and scholarly subjects 
which in the early years made the preservation of written works a 
superfluous and even undesirable task and reference to them a 
clandestine business.1 It would thus seem that the earliest works of 
habar historiography (as well as of the other main forms of historiog- 
raphy whose seeds were planted in the first century of the hijrah) 
might have been private “books,” notebooks of scholars, about 
which there never existed any explicit and reliable information. 
That which lies open before our eyes is not the beginning of kabar 
historiography but the result of more than a century of rapid 
development. As its oldest concrete documents, we must consider 
elements in the biography of Muhammad.? 

The habar form, in some way or other, reoccurs in all Muslim 
historical works, unless they are restricted to a mere tabular 
registration of events or names without any narrative. Like the 
other basic forms, however, it rarely if ever appears in what might 
be called its pure form. It is usually combined with other elements 
of historical writing. Already in the biography of Muhammad, it 
is supplemented by genealogical and related information, such as 
lists of names of persons possessing some special merit or qualities. 

With the trend toward specialization and thoroughness in detail 
which heralds the progress of Muslim science in the ‘Abbasid age, 
we also notice an industrious production of short monographs on 
historical events. It is as if the old form was entering upon a new 
phase of usefulness and was facing a brilliant future. The famous 
protagonist of this type of historiography was ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Madá'ini (135/752-53 to ca. 215/830-31). Among the numerous 
titles of his works, there appear monographs on individual battles 
and the Muslim conquests as well as biographies of individuals and 

1 In the eleventh-century History of Bagdád, for instance, the “books” of authorities 
are occasionally if rarely mentioned in the chain of transmitters, The older authorities, 
then, were oral transmitters and the more recent ones, apparently, transmitters of the 
Particular “book.” 

* J. Horovitz, The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and their Authors, in Islamic Culture, 
I, 550 (1927), is positive to have found the beginnings of Muslim historiography dating 
from the time of ‘Abd-al-Malik in at-Tabart: “The writings of ‘Urwa (b. az-Zubayr) here 
quoted represent the oldest written notes on particular events in the life of the Prophet 
Preserved for us, and at the same time the oldest monuments of Arabic historical prose.” 
Attention should be paid to Horovitz’ use of the word “notes” and not “books” or the like. 
phai AD-Dóni, Baht fi naPat “ilm at-ta?rih, 74 (Beirut 1960), speaks of watá^ig 


J. Scuacnr, in Acta Orientalia, XXI, 300 (1953), discusses Mûsa b, *Uqbah's (a. 14| 
758-59) Kitáb al-Magázt as an “early, if not the earliest work of Muhammadan history.” 
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the description of single exploits." His work is known to us largely 
through quotations in later historical and literary works.? So far, 
only one of his many monographs has been recovered. Entitled 
On Qurasite Women that had several husbands, its interest is genea- 
logical and the episodes included in it have a very pronounced 
literary flavor.? It is also clear from the list of titles of al-Mada’ini’s 
works that most of them, if short, still were of a composite character. 
Before him, a historian of this type was Abû Mihnaf Lüt b. Yahya 
(d. in or after 157/773-74), and, in his generation or somewhat later, 
we find men such as al-Haytam b. *Adi (d. 206/821-22, or 207) and 
Ibn Habib, whose works constitute a collection of monographs of 
either the Jabar or the genealogical form. Yet, in spite of its apparent 
great promise, their work—in contrast to the historical monograph 
of the strict research type which after a long history reached its 
apogee in the fourteenth-fifteenth century *—was not destined to 
signify a new start in the history of the forms of Muslim historiog- 
raphy. It actually marked the end of the kabay form as a quasi- 
independent and exclusive form of historical writing. As long as his- 
tory went back about a century and half and as long as the interest 
in it was confined less to historical facts than to the religio-political 
significance of certain events, the demand made on historians was 
satisfied when they gave a detailed narrative of those events. But 
as time went on, and the events of importance greatly increased in 
number and, moreover, a great mass of political, administrative, 
and cultural information was considered worth retention as a part 
of history, it was necessary to find more economic principles of 
arrangement than were offered by the kabar form. The most prom- 
inent of the principles of arrangement which the Muslims adopted 
was the annalistic form. A mere technique, it nevertheless exercised 
a great influence upon the historical contents, and it swallowed up 
the kabar form. Whatever its shortcomings, it certainly was an 
advance beyond kabar historiography in that it assured at least 

1 Fihrist, 147 ff. (Cairo 1348 = roo ff. FLOGEL). Cf. also the much more limited list of 
titles of works by his contemporary al-Wágidt (Horovitz, op. cit., Islamic Culture, II, 
p An instructive selection of Madá?ini passages from at-Tabart may be found in AD-DÛRÎ, 
75 PRAA min Qurayš, in SApp-as-SaLAm HÂRÛN, Natwádir al-mahtitat, I, 2, 58-80 
(Cairo 1370/1951). 

4 Cf., for instance, Ibn al-Hatib on the rulers of Islam who received the oath of allegiance 
before they reached puberty (cf. M. M. AntuNa, in Al-Andalus, I, 105-54, 1933); or al- 


Maqrîzî on the caliphs and rulers who performed the pilgrimage (Paris ms. ar. 4657; an 
edition appeared in Cairo 1955). 
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external continuity and the coordination of a variety of subject 
matters, qualities which were foreign to the habar form. 


2—THE ANNALISTIC FORM 


Annalistic historiography constitutes a specialized form of chron- 
ological historiography.! As its name says, it is dominated by the 
succession of the individual years. Under a heading such as: “In 
the year n,” or “Then, there came the year z,” the various events 
of this particular year are enumerated. The connection between 
the events of one and the same year is preferably made by the 
simple device of inserting the phrase: “And in it (that is, this same 
year, wa-fihá)." The extent of the details to accompany the descrip- 
tion of the events is left for the author to decide. The pure form 
would not permit a consecutive report about an event which extends 
over a period of years to be given under one of those years, but this 
rule is occasionally set aside. 

This form of historical presentation was fully developed in the 
time of the great Tabari. His History was first published in the first 
decade of the tenth century,? and it was continued to the year 302/ 
914-15, or 303. On account of the size of the work, it would be a 
priori unlikely that at-Tabari was the first to apply the annalistic 
form to historical writing. A Muslim author correctly remarked: 
“A thing which is an original and unprecedented creation starts out 
small and then grows.” ? In fact, the History of Halifah b. Hayyat, 
which continues down to the year 232/846-47, that is, eight years 
before the presumable date of his death, is an annalistic work 
(starting out with a discussion of the term tarîh and a very brief 
treatment of Muhammad’s early history).4 Further, from the second 


1 The use of “annals” for “chronicle” has become an accepted part of our language. 
Here, the original distinction has been strictly observed. 

2 Cf. Yaqût, 1544, XVIII, 70 (Cairo = VI, 445 MARGOLIOUTR). 

2 A&-Siblt, Mahásin al-wasdil, ms. Cairo Ta?rib 4557, fol. 81b, with reference to the 
small size of Abü ‘Ubaydah Ma‘mar b. al-Mutanná's Garíb al-hadit. Cf. also as-Suyüti, 
Itqán, Y, 3 f. (Cairo 1317), following the Nihdyah of Majd-ad-din b. al-Atir (I, 4, Cairo 1322). 
However, the growth of the size of scholarly productions in Islam was extremely rapid, 
cf. F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 43a (Rome 1947, 
Analecta Orientalia, 24), referring to at-Tanübi and the faraj-ba‘d-aS-Siddah literature, or 
Hamzah al-Isfahánt and the collections of proverbs (Istanbul, Ms. Damat Ibrahim 943, beg.). 

* The only manuscript known so far is preserved in Rabat 199g (q = awqáf, the manu- 
script having been formerly in the Zàwiyah an-Násirtyah in Tamkrát [Tamagrout]). It was 
signalized in Liste de manuscrits arabes précieux, exposés à la Bibliothèque de l'Université 
Quaraouyine à Fàs, 60 (Rabat 1960). During my stay in Rabat in 1965, the manuscript was 
just being sent away on an exhibition, and I was able to inspect it only very briefly. It is 
in Magribt writing and dated in 477/1085, but it rather seems to have been written in the 
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half of the third/ninth century, we have the History of Ya*qüb b. 
Sufyan (d. 277/891), which was annalistically arranged as shown by 
the preserved fragment covering the years 137-241/754-855 and 
confirmed by occasional quotations. The History of Ibn Abi 
Haytamah (d. 279/893) also seems to have contained an annalistic 
section which may have been limited and insignificant as compared 
to the work as whole; the manuscript material thus far available is 
too fragmentary to permit a safe conclusion.? 

Some uncertainty has been created by the fact that the occur- 
rence of the word tarîk in the title of a work merely indicates that 
that particular work contained chronological data and, although it 
might be used for an annalistic work, it does not necessarily refer 
to the use of the annalistic form of historical presentation. For 
instance, the History of Abû Zur'ah ad-Dimaiqi (d. 282/895) 
appears to have been concerned mainly with the usual information 
on religious scholars and to have made only fumbling attempts to 
indicate precise dates; it may be, however, that the work also 
contained an annalistic section that is not preserved.? It is not the 
simple /2?rih, but the expression tarîh ‘ald s-sinin or the like, 
“History according to the years," that suggests an annalistic work. 
A few decades before at-Tabari, Abû ‘Isa b. al-Munajjim wrote a 
History of the World,* which, however, may have been a treatment of 
chronology ab origine mundi in the Jewish-Christian style and may 
not have dealt with Muslim history at all.5 An Annalistic History 
was composed by *Umárah b. Watimah in the ninth century. 
Whether the History of Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. al-Azhar (d. 279/ 
892) was annalistic is not quite certain." Another History, written 


thirteenth or fourteenth century (IBN Táwir AT-TANJi concurs with this opinion), A 
collation note on fol. 37 speaks of an original manuscript (as!) of Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
b. Yahyá b. al-Hadda?. [Ed. al-Umari, Baghdad 1967.] 

For a quotation indicating the annalistic character of the work, cf. Yâqût, Mu‘jam al- 
buldán, IV, 634 WÜSTENFELD, s.v. Malatyah. 

1 Ms. Istanbul Topkapusaray, Revan Kósk 1554; al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, I, 6716, 7910 
For Ya*qüb, cf. below, p. 392, n. 3. The preserved fragment, however, is largely concerned 
with biographical information. 

2 Cf. below, p. 382, n. 2. The annalistic section covering the years 1-1o is preserved in the 
Fez manuscript. 

3 Cf. below, p. 392, n. 7. 

* Fihrist, 207 (Cairo 1348 = 144 FLUGEL); Yaqût, Iríád, III, 243 f. (Cairo = I, 229 
Marcottovtn). Cf. below, p. 79, n. 8, and the translation of as-Sahawi, I‘/én, below, p. 511, 


n. I. 

5 Cf. Abû l-Fida?, Historia Anteislamica, 2 f. FLEISCHER (Leipzig 1831). 

° Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, V, 37 (Hyderabad 1357-58); GAL Supplement I, 217. 
*Umárah's Qisas al-anbiyá? (cf. below, p. 506, n. 3) could hardly be meant here. 

? The decisive ‘ald s-sinin appears only in Yaqit, Iršád, VII, 186 f. (Cairo = II, 417 
MARGoLIouTs) but not in Yáqüt's source, Fihrist, 164 (Cairo 1348 = 113 FLÜGEL). Cf. also 
al-Hatib al-Bagdádi, TB, VII, 197. 
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by Abû Salih ‘Abdallah b. (?) Muhammad b. Yazdàd, may have 
been annalistic, since it is stated that the author's son “completed 
it to the year 3oo,”a figure of speech which usually refers to 
annals.1 The excerpts from the History of the great scientist of the 
first half of the ninth century, Muhammad b. Mûsa al-Huwárizmí, 
which we read in the histories of Hamzah al-Isfaháni ? and Elijah 
of Nisibis, give a semblance of probability to the assumption that 
al-Huwárizmí's work was annalistic, and so was the History of Abû 
Hassan al-Hasan b. ‘Utman az-Ziyádi, if we may trust a statement 
by as-Sam ‘ani which seems confirmed by a quotation in the Hatib's 
History of Bagdád.? 

Into the second century of the hijrah (718-815 A.D.), we are led 
by the attribution of a History according to the Years to al-Haytam 
b. ‘Adi who is already known to us as a representative of kabar 
historiography and who died, allegedly ninety-three years old, in 
206/821-22, or 207.4 And it has been suggested that one of the 
works by his somewhat younger contemporary al-Wágidi (130-207/ 
747-823) was arranged annalistically, a suggestion which seems to 
be born out by passages such as are found in at-Tabaríi.5 Annalistic 
historiography was thus practiced in the Mesopotamia of the second 
half of the second century of the hijrah. Yet, the evidence would 


1 Fihrist, 179 f. (Cairo 1348 = 124 FLÜGEL). Cf. Fihrist, 180 (= 124 FLÜGEL) for the 
History to his own day by Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qutrubulli, who may have been à con- 
temporary of Ibn Abi l-Azhar (below, p. 507), in view of a passage in Ibn al-Qárib's Risálah 
addressed to Abû 1-413 al-Ma‘arrt (in M. Kuro ‘Arî, Rasá^il al-bulagd?, 2nd ed., 197, 
Cairo 1331/1913): “Al-Qutrubulli and Ibn Abt l-Azhar told in a history written jointly 
by them which the Bagdádis and the Egyptians considered unique in its kind because of 
its small size and the large amount of knowledge it contained .. .." The problem of iden- 
tification is further complicated by the fact that Abmad's father (an authority of 25-5011, 
cf. Yaqût, 17544, V, 122, Cairo = II, 142 MancorrouTH) is mentioned as “the author of 
a History" by al-Marzubani, Nûr al-qabas, 334 SELLHEIM (Wiesbaden 1964, Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 23a). The father ‘Abdallah appears also to be meant in al-Qifti, Inbdh, III, 247. 

The treatment of history “from Constantine to the year 3or of the hijrah” by Judge 
Waki‘ may also have been annalistic (cf. Hamzah al-Isfaháni, History, I, 70 GoTTWALDT, 
St. Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48). Excerpts from Waki*"s work can be assumed to be the 
basis of al-Hattb al-Bagdadi, TB, I, 67 ff. j 

* I, 187 icai Cf. also TB, I, 67, 83. Al-Huwárizmi's History was quoted for the 
date of the Prophet's birth by al-Birüni, al-Atdr al-bágiyah, Istanbul ms. ‘Umûmî 4667, 
P. 136, published by K. GAnBERS, in Documenta Islamica Inedita (Festschrift R. Hartmann), 
55 (Berlin 1952), and translated by the same in Der Islam, XXX, 63 (1952). Cf., further, 
below, p. 134, n. 3. For al-Huwárizmí's interest in chronology, cf. E. S. KENNEDY, in 
Scripta Mathematica, XXVII, 5-59 (1964-66). 

5 As-Sam'áni, Ansáb, fol. 283a; al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, I, 157. 5 

* Fihrist, 146 (Cairo 1348 = roo Fuvcet); Yaqût, 17544, XIX, 310 (Cairo = 
MARGOLIOUTH). 

About the form of the History of Ibn ‘Adi’s authority, “Awânah b. al-Hakam, we have 
no definite information. ‘AwAnah is credited with a work on dynastic history, see below p. 89. 

° Cf. J. Horovitz, in Islamic Culture, II, 516 (1928); at-Tabarl, III, 629. 


VII, 265 f. 
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hardly necessitate the assumption that the Islamic origins of the 
annalistic form have to be sought in that region and period. It just 
means that the first known published works of that type originated 
then and there. 

It is theoretically possible that Muslim scholars who were prob- 
ably acquainted with the use of historical data since the introduc- 
tion of the Muslim era arrived independently at the conclusion 
that an annalistic form would be a convenient vehicle of historical 
presentation. However, whenever we find a long established idea 
or literary form make its appearance in another place which is 
not separated from the original home of that idea or literary form 
by unsurmountable barriers of space or time, we are on much safer 
ground when we do not assume independent creation but some 
kind of borrowing. In the case of a form of historiography, it would 
be unreasonable to demand that there ought to exist tangible 
material evidence for the fact of borrowing. For in this particular 
case, it is not a question of borrowing the substance of historical 
works. It is the mere idea of an annalistic arrangement which was 
taken over. The transmission of historical material would have 
required the existence of a translation literature or, at least, of 
the opportunity for Muslim scholars to acquire an extensive knowl- 
edge of foreign historical works. The idea of the annalistic form, 
on the other hand, could have been transmitted through some 
superficial acquaintance with annalistic writing. Or a casual 
discussion with a foreign scholar who mentioned the existence of 
annalistic works in his literature might have kindled the spark in 
a Muslim historian.! 

The evidence available as to the form of Iranian historiography 
in the seventh century is very slim. This much, however, seems 
certain: There is nothing that would permit us to assume that the 
Persians used an annalistic arrangement. Everything tends to show 
that they did not, and there is the additional theoretical considera- 
tion that the absence of a continuous era would have made the 
compilation of long-range historical works a difficult task. The 

1 When Hamzah al-Isfaháníi, in the tenth century, needed information on Graeco-Roman 
history, he asked an old Greek (Rámf), who had been captured and served as a valet, to 
translate for him a Greek historical work orally. This was accomplished with the help of 
the Greek's son, Yumn, who knew Arabic well (Hamzah al-Isfahani, History, I, 70 GOTT- 
WALDT, St. Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48; translation by E. Mirrwocsg, Die literarische 
Tätigkeit Hamza al-Isbahdnts, in Mitteilungen des Seminars für orientalische Sprachen, 


Westasiatische Studien, XII, 121, 1909). Something of the sort might easily have happened 
in earlier times. 
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scholars who preferred to stress the predominance of Persian 
influence upon the origins of Muslim historiography 1 have failed 
to give proof that simultaneously with dynastic historiography 2 
the annalistic form was also introduced under Persian influence. 
In fact, this cannot have been the case? + 

The situation will be found to be different when we turn our 
attention to Byzantium and Greek (and Syriac) literature. It is com- 
mon knowledge that none of the classical works of Greek historiog- 
raphy ever reached the Arabs,* nor do we have any express informa- 
tion about the existence of complete Arabic translations of Byzantine 
chronographies (but see below). The laws governing Graeco-Arabic 
translation activity would not make us expect the situation to be 
otherwise. Historical literature was much more suspect to Muslim 
theologians than science.5 Above all, it belonged as little to the 
curriculum of Graeco-Syriac higher education as Arabic historiog- 
raphy later on was to belong to that of higher Muslim education, 
and only works belonging to the disciplines which made up higher 
education were translated. However, the Byzantines showed a very 
deep interest in historical literature, and Byzantinists seem to be 
agreed that historiography occupied a preponderant position in 
Byzantine literary activity.’ It may be recalled in this connection 


1 For instance, I. GOLDZIHER, and, following him, J. DE Sowoovr, cf. JRAS, 1932, 49. 

? Cf. below, p. 88. 

? Even supposing that the Hwatdyndmak and similar products of Sasanian historiog- 
raphy were based upon official *annals", that would not mean that the historical works 
were written in the form of annals. Cf. A. CHRISTENSEN, L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 59 (2nd 
ed., Copenhagen 1944), and the literature on the illustrated manuscript supposedly trans- 
lated from Persian into Arabic in 731, quoted below, p. 176, n. 1. According to the Arabic 
versions of the Hwatáynámak, the only chronological data contained in it concerned the 
length of the reigns of the individual rulers. 

B. SPULER (in B. Lewis and P. M. Horr, Historians of the Middle East, 126) goes much 
farther in his skepticism concerning pre-Islamic Persian historiography: “. . . apparently 
no real historiography existed in pre-Islamic Persia.” SPuLER's point of view has much to 
recommend it. 

* The Greek, and especially, the Latin annalistic literature, which as literature was of 
minor importance, is also lost to us. 

5 One may compare the distinction which aš-Šâfi‘î made with regard to the treatment 
of Greek books which were part of the Muslim booty. He distinguished between those which 
dealt with medicine and other non-objectionable subjects, and those which dealt with 
theological subjects (polytheism). Most histories would have somehow belonged to the latter 
category. Cf. at-Tabart, Ihtiláf al-fuqahá?, 178 Scuacut (Leiden 1933, Verdffentlichungen 
der “De Goeje Stiftung," ro). 

* A work such as F. Fucus, Die höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter 
(Leipzig-Berlin 1926, Byzantinisches Archiv, 8), has no occasion whatever to mention history. 
The professors of rhetoric certainly discussed historical works in their courses, because 
they furnished material for public speakers. 

? Cf. E. GERLACH, Die Grundlagen der byzantinischen Geschichtschreibung, in Byzantion, 


VIII, 95, n, x (1933). 
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that the Bibliotheca of Photius (of the tenth century, it is true) is to 
a large part devoted to the discussion of histories of all kinds.! Even 
if a provincial outlook was predominant in Syria and the libraries 
in Syrian cities were not well stocked with historical works, the 
study of history certainly was not an unknown subject in Syria 
wherever Greek books were understood. 

Greek chronicles of the period when Islam came into being 
represent exactly the type of annalistic historiography we find in 
the later Muslim works. When Ioannes Malalas gets near his own 
time, he employs the annalistic form, “in the same year, at the end 
of the sameindiction." ? An arrangement according to the reigns of the 
individual emperors is superimposed upon the annalistic structure. 
There is some cultural history as well as data concerning scholars, 
philosophers, and church dignitaries (most of whom were at the 
same time politicians). Earthquakes, thunderstorms, and floods are 
recorded. This information, as well as plagues, famines, inflations, 
and oddities of nature, is characteristic of annalistic historiography 
and is also never absent from Muslim annals.? In Ioannes Malalas, 
we thus have exactly the same annalistic form and contents 
encountered later on in Muslim annalistic historiography.* 

A Syriac intermediary would be superfluous, but its existence 
should be noted. The sixth-century Chronicle of Edessa is an 
annalistic compendium.5 The same form of historical writing as 
we find in Malalas appears in Syriac literature in the historical 
work of Jacob (James) of Edessa who lived in the seventh century. 
Jacob faced chronological difficulties which resulted from the 


1 Cf. J. HERGENRÓTHER, Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel, III, 15-17 (Regensburg 
1869). 

* Cf., for instance, Chronology, 439-41 DinporF (Bonn 1831). 

* Al-Buwárizmi had occasion to refer to earthquakes, plagues, and inundations. 

* The parallel between Ioannes Malalas, 172 Dinporr, and al-Bírüni, India, trans. 
E. SACHAU, I, 112 (London 1910), which was pointed out by SACHAU in his notes, certainly 
does not prove any direct knowledge of Malalas by the Muslims. 

Another Greek work of the same type which may be compared is the Chronicon Paschale. 
Incidentally, the existence of much historiographical activity in Alexandria up to the time 
of the Muslim conquest may be assumed, although “of actual history written at this time 
but little remains” (A. J. BUTLER, The Arab Conquest of Egypt, 95 f., Oxford 1902). 

It would also seem to be entirely permissible to deduce from the existence of an annal- 
istically arranged work such as Theophanes' Chronology that earlier Syrian histories were 
similarly arranged. The assumption of an influence of Muslim historical writing on 
"Theophanes is all but excluded. 

5 Cf. I. Guini, E. W. Brooks, and I.-B. CHABoT, Chronica Minora, edited and translated 
in CSCO, Scriptores Syri, Series III, tomus IV, 1, 1-13, and 2, 1-11. 

The Maronite Chronicle, which is published in the same volume and which seems to have 
some connection with the historical work of Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785, cf. A. BAUMSTARK, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 341 f.), should also be considered in this connection. 
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existence of different eras in late antiquity. This made synchronisms 
necessary and also somewhat obscured the annalistic scheme, but 
it is clearly there. Like Ioannes Malalas, Jacob, too, is concerned 
with worldly rulers, church dignitaries, scholars, and pious men. 
Above all, he also has the characteristic succession of earthquakes, 
hailstorms, invasions of locusts, fires, comets, and building activities 
that goes with annalistic historiography." In sum, there can be 
little objection to the assumption that Muslim annalistic historiog- 
raphy in its beginning was indebted to Greek and Syriac models. 
It was not a particular work that served Muslim authors as an 
inspiration, but the idea of the annalistic arrangement came to 
early Muslim scholars through contact with learned Christians or 
Christian converts to Islam.? The close contact between Muslims 
and Christians in the field of historiography, even in areas remote 
from both Byzantium and the center of Islam, is illustrated by the 
history of early Latin Christian chronicles from Spain,? where, it 
is known, "there were historians of some merit up to the time 
of the Arab conquest."* How much greater must the cultural 
exchange in such matters have been in Syria where Muslims and 
Christians lived on the most intimate terms. If the annalistic form 
was thus suggested to the Muslims by Graeco-Syriac historians, the 
former were able to make a great contribution to its improvement. 
They were in the possession of a generally accepted, continuous 
era which greatly simplified the historical presentation. 

Those who would prefer to find more concrete points of contact 
between Graeco-Syriac and Muslim historiography will find the 
evidence meager but not entirely devoid of some potential support 
for the hypothesis suggested here. We may discount the alleged 
History of Yahya an-Nahwi® and the History of Philosophers by 


1 Cf, E. W. BROOKS, The Chronological Canon of James of Edessa, in ZDMG, LIII, 261- 
327 (1899), and the edition by the same, in CSCO, Scriptores Syri, Series III, tomus IV, 
I, 261-327, and 2, 197-255 (Paris-Leipzig 1903). 

2 As suggested by J. SCHACHT, in Oriens, VII, 155 (1954). 

® Cf. C. E. DUBLER, Sobre la crónica arábigo-bizantina de 741 y la influencia bizantina 
en la Peninsula Ibérica, in Al-Andalus, XI, 283-349 (1946). 

* Cf. H. Pirenne, Mohammad and Charlemagne, Engl. trans., 123 (New York 1939). 

5 Most of the material mentioned in the following section has been known for many 
years, cf. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Die arabischen Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, 16 f. 
(Leipzig 1897, first part, reprint Graz 1960). 

* Cf. M. MEYERHOF, Joannes Grammatikos (Philoponos) von Alexandrien und die arabische 
Medizin, in Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts für ägyptische Altertumskunde in Kairo, 
II, 12 f. (1932). 

His history is also quoted by Agapius (Mabbüb) b. Qustantin al-Manbijt, ed. L. CHEIKHO, 
in CSCO, Scriptores Ar., Series III, tomus V, 128 and 289 (Beirut-Paris 1912), where we 
read Yahyà b. ‘Adi an-Nahwi. 
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Porphyry (died between 3or and 3o4) which was in part translated 
into Arabic and is known from quotations. The latter work, although 
it contains much chronological material,1 is concerned with biog- 
raphies, and the same seems to have been the case with the work 
attributed to Yahya. At any rate, neither was arranged annalisti- 
cally. The name of Eusebius (died between 337 and 340) suggests 
itself as that of the ancient Christian historian most likely to have 
been known to the Muslims, as he was widely known among Syriac 
authors.? The relevant pre-Islamic information in the great Muslim 
historians, such as at-Tabari, al-Ya*qübi, or Abû l-Fidà?, does not 
seem to go back to Eusebius, but he was known to and used by a 
Christian Arabic author, Hárün b. *Azzür, whose work is said to 
be preserved ? but is as yet unavailable and whose lifetime seems 
to date rather far back but is uncertain. Al-Birüni seems to have 
known him indirectly, but the precise form and age of his sources 
are uncertain.* Through Christian intermediaries, Eusebius is occa- 
sionally quoted in later Muslim historians. Eusebius’ work, in the 
form in which it became known to Eastern Muslims, did not have 
the slightest intimation of an annalistic arrangement. 

Next to Eusebius, we must mention the sixth-century chronog- 
rapher Andronicus. Alongside with an unidentified ancient Short 
Byzantine (Rimi) History, the History of Andronicus, which may 


1 Cf. Eusebius, Chronik, 89 Karst (Leipzig 1911, Eusebius’ Werke, ed. Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kgl. Preussischen Akademie d. Wiss., Vol. 5). 

* Cf. A. BAUMSTARK, Syrisch-arabische Biographien des Aristoteles, 2, n. x (Leipzig 1900, 
Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom V.-VIII. Jahrhundert). 

3 P. SBATH, Al-Fihris, Supplément, 32, no. 2696 (Cairo 1940), refers to a manuscript 
in private possession, dated in 480/1087; cf. G. GRAF, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen 
Literatur, II, 112 (Città del Vaticano 1947, Studi e Testi, 133). Eusebius is also used by 
Agapius (Mahbüb) b. Qustantin al-Manbiji. 

* Cf. al-Atdr al-báqiyah, 85 ff. SAcHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923), which ultimately would 
seem to go back to Eusebius. In Atár 305, the Chroniken of Eusebius is expressly cited for 
the Christian Easter calculations. From the Istanbul ms. “Umûmî 4667, p. 344, which fills 
in the lacuna on p. 307 SAcHAU, we learn that the quotations from the Chronikon were 
derived from the 217 of Yûsuf b. al-Fadl al-Yahüdi al-Haybari. 

Historical monographs of a related type probably were, for instance, Sinan b. Tabit b. 
Qurrah's History of the Kings of the Syrians (al-Qifti, 195 MÜLLER-LIPPERT), and, perhaps, 
the history of the ancient Egyptian kings by a certain Ibn Hnwn (Hanan ?) at-Tabart, 
cited by Abû 1-Fida?, Historia Anteislamica, 102 FLEISCHER (Leipzig 1831). According to 
al-Hasan b ‘Abdallah b. al-‘Abbas, Atdr al-uwal ft tartib ad-duwal, ch. I, 7 (p. 44, Bülàq 
1295; p. 52, Cairo 1305, in the margin of as-Suyüti's Tarih al-hulafá?), he was ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Hnwn at-Tabari, and his work was used in the work of Muham- 
mad b. Hardin al-‘Abbasi which, in turn, seems to have been one of the sources for ancient 
Egyptian history in Abû MaSar’s Kitáb al-Uláf. 

$ Cf., for instance, Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, phot. Cairo Ta?rib 1566, I, 161. 

° Ibn Juljul, Tabagát al-atibbà?^, 3 F. Sayyrp (Cairo 1955), knew St. Jerome's Latin 
translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle (al-Qru?ngh li-Yrwnm at-turjumán), but this knowledge 
no doubt remained restricted to the Muslim West, and even there was soon forgotten. 
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have been in part an annalistic work, was quoted by ‘Ubaydallah 
b. Jibril b. Buhti8a‘ (d. 1006); who, in turn, was the source of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah.? Whether Ibn Buhtisü*s source did or did not 
exist in an Arabic translation is difficult to decide. It would seem 
likely that he quoted from a Syriac (or Greek) text. Andronicus was 
known in Syriac literature,’ and not long after Ibn Buhtísü*, he 
also appears as a source in the Syro-Arabic bilingual Chronicle of 
Elijah of Nisibis (d. after 1049).* Another Greek chronicler, Anianus, 
who lived in the fifth century, was known to Syrians and Arabs in 
a minor way.® 

A History of the Greeks (Ahbér al-Yünániyin), about whose 
form, contents, and authorship we have no further information, 
is said to have been translated (into Arabic) by Habib b. Bahréz, 
a malrán of Mosul, as early as the time of al-Ma’min, and the 
translation was used by Hamzah al-Isfaháni. And Judge Waki* 
(d. 306/918) used a historical work (belonging to?) a Byzantine 
king, which had been translated by an anonymous translator.” 

The Muslim information about “Roman” pagan and Christian 
kings goes back to Christian Greek or Syriac sources; that about 
Old and New Testament history and about Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings also goes back to Christian (and, in some cases, perhaps, to 
Jewish) sources. It should be noted that like the Biblical material, 
these sources need not have always been historical works in the 
proper sense. We thus learn from a chance quotation by Aba 
1-Fida’ 8 from the History of Abû ‘sa b. al-Munajjim that Abû 
*Isà's authority for the dating of Hellen and Moses was the Contra 
Julianum of Cyrillus of Alexandria.® 


1 Cf. G. Grar, op. cit., IT, 111. 

2 I, 73 MÜLLER. 4 L i 

° Cf. A. BAUMSTARK, loc. cit.; idem, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 136 (Bonn 1922); 
G. Furant, in Zeitschrift für Semitistik, V, 238-49 (1927). The references may not all be 
to the same Andronicus. d ji ١ 

“ Cf. p. II of the introduction to E. W. Brooxs’ and J.-B. CHABOT's translation, in 
CSCO, Scriptores Syri, Series III, tomus VIT (Paris-Leipzig 1910). 

5 Cf. BAUMSTARK, loc. cit. (p. 78, n. 2). 

* History, I, 80 f. Cora ih (St. Ta ashata pstista 1844-48); al-Bîrûnî, “Fu al- 
bágiyah, 28,, Scu (Leipzig 1878, 1923). For Ibn Bahréz, cf. Fihrist, 341 and 348 ( cum 
1348 = 244 and 248 f. FLÜGEL). He may be identical with CAbd-Yasü* b. Bahréz الاي‎ 
Fihrist, 35 f. (= 23 f. FLÜGEL) ? Jewish chronology may also have entered Arabic literature 
rune time of Hàrün, cf. below, p. 139, n P sae ak 

amzah al- . cit., I, 70, 9 : . i 

x Historia alae 152 f. 4 (Leipzig 1831). Cf. the Siwán ata 
originally the work of Abû Sulayman al-Mantigt as-Sijistáni, in the Istanbul ene 
Murat Molla 1408, fol. sa. More light on Ibn al-Munajjim’s work (above, p. 72) has been 
Promised by S. M. Stern, cf. Bibliotheca Orientalis, XI, 74 (1954). 

° I, to, p. 517C MIGNE. 
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While all the preceding evidence points to the availability to 
Muslim scholars of a certain knowledge of Graeco-Syriac historiog- 
raphy, it is by no means proven that that knowledge reached 
Muslim historians early enough in this way to inspire their use of 
the annalistic form. The same applies to an even greater degree to 
some Christian Arabic historical works, which may have transmitted 
the form and contents of Graeco-Syriac annalistic historiography to 
Muslim scholars. All the works about which we have definite knowl- 
edge date from long after the time when the annalistic form made 
its appearance in Muslim historical writing. Hunayn b. Ishaq 
(d. 260/873) is thus credited with a History of the World, the Be- 
ginnings, the Prophets, Kings, Nations, Caliphs, and Princes in Islam, 
about which we have but little information." The History of Physi- 
cians by his son Ishaq (d. 298/end of 910) is basically a history of 
ancient medicine and the individuals who created it, with much 
chronological detail but no thought of an annalistic organization. 
His sporadic use of the Seleucid era, which was occasionally 
mentioned also by other Muslim scholars, did not exercise any 
influence upon Muslim historiography. Isháq's contemporary, 
Qustà b. Lüqà (d. 300/912), wrote a work entitled Paradise on 
History in his old age, which is also not preserved.? The historical 
work of Sa‘id (Eutychius) b. Bitriq (d. 328/940) is in part based 
on Muslim sources but draws its main inspiration from Byzantine 
historiography. 

The only complete translation of an ancient history, of which 
we know and which has been preserved, certainly came too late to 
exercise any sort of influence on Muslim historiography. That was 
the translation of Orosius, Adversus paganos. A copy of Orosius, 
together with a copy of Dioscurides, was sent by the Byzantine 
Emperor Romanos (rather: Constantine) to *Abd-ar-Rahmán an- 
Nasir in Spain in the year 377/948-49. Orosius’ work was translated, 
but not very literally, by the Judge of the Christians together with 

1 Cf. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, I, 200 MOLLER, and S. M. STERN, loc. cit. Neither the Fihrist 
nor al-Qifti mentions the title. 

* Cf. F. RosENTHAL, in Oriens, VII, 55-80 (1954), and idem, in Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, XXX, 54 f. (1956), and JAOS, LXXXI, ro f. (1961). 

The much older 43647 al-atibbá? by the Muslim kátib Yûsuf b. Ibrahim (below, p. 510, 
n. 4), it may be added here, was clearly not a historical work but rather a collection of 
stories and anecdotes. 

* Fihrist, 411 (Cairo 1348 = 295 FLÜGEL). 

* G. LEVI DELLA VIDA has found a manuscript of the work and is working on its edition, 
rm article in Miscellanea G. Galbiati, III, 185-203 (1951), and Al-Andalus, XIX, 257-93 
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Qasim b. Asbag and provided with many additions.” The translation 
was used by the contemporary Spaniard Ibn Juljul, in his History 
of Physicians,? and again by later historians, especially Ibn Haldün 
and, following him, al-Maqrizi. A related Christian Spanish treat- 
ment of pre-Islamic history down to the Muslim conquest of Spain, 
of uncertain authorship and date of composition, is particularly 
remarkable on account of the fact that it found its way into a 
mosque library and thus must have at some time been studied by 
Muslims.? In general, as is well known, Muslim historians, because 
of the self-centered outlook of Muslim society, were reluctant to 
use non-Muslim historical sources. In addition to Orosius, a brief 
passage in al-Mas*üdi and a section in the world history of RaSid- 
ad-din are all that can be proven to have been translated from 
later Western European sources prior to Ottoman times.* 


For the development of the annalistic form in Islam after it 
had been adopted in its early years, it is important to realize that 
by its very nature annalistic historiography is primarily concerned 
with facts, bare facts, which were, or at least were in theory, 
recorded by contemporary sources and could not be corrected, 
improved, or enlarged by any later writer. Subsequent annalistic 
works were thus conceived as mere continuations of the annalistic 
works of former authors. Al-Qifti, therefore, found it easy to explain 
how one might get the most reliable historical information from the 
beginning of the world to the year in which he wrote, that is, 
the year 616/1219-20. "If you want continuous historical infor- 
mation well arranged, you must consult the work of Abû Jafar 
at-Tabari, from the beginning of the world to the year 309 (!). If 
you wish, you may combine the work of Ahmad b. Abi Tahir and 
his son *Ubaydallàh with at-Tabari,5 You will do well to do that, 
because they went very thoroughly into the description of the 


1 Cf. Ibn Haldún, *Ibar, II, 88 (Büláq 1284); Ibn Juljul, Explanation of the Names of the 
Simplicia from the Book of Dioscurides, quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, II, 46-48 MOLLER. 
Cf. M. Mevernor, Die Materia Medica des Dioskurides bei den Arabern, in, Quellen und 
Studien zur Gesch. der Naturwiss. und der Medizin, III, 72 ff. (1933). Since Ibn Juljul only 
incidentally mentioned Orosius in connection with his work on Dioscurides, he has no 
information about the translation of Orosius. 

2 Tabaqát al-atibbá?, 2, 12, 36 F. Savvip (Cairo 1955). 

? Cf. G. Levi DELLA VIDA, Un texte mozarabe d'histoire universelle, in E. Lévi-Provengal 
Memorial Volume, 175-83 (Paris 1962). 

* Cf. B. Lewis, in B. Lewis and P. M. Horr, Historians of the Middle East, 180-91 
(London 1962), and below, p. 147. 

5 See below, p. 135, n. 2, p. 152 f., and p. 462, n. 2. 
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‘Abbasid dynasty and gave additional details which were not men- 
tioned by at-Tabari. They stopped at about the same time. At- 
Tabari has a little more. This is followed by the work of Tàbit 
(b. Sinan b. Tabit b. Qurrah), which for some years coincides with 
at-Tabari and leads down to the year 363. You would do well to 
combine with Tabit al-Fargani’s Continuation of at-Tabari's work,1 
because the work of al-Fargani is more detailed in some places than 
the work of Tabit. Then, there is the work of Hilal b. al-Muhassin 
b. Ibrahim as-Sábi? (d. 448/1056), which coincides with the work of 
his maternal uncle Tábit and supplements it down to the year 447. 
No one else was as well informed about the actual state of affairs 
and the political inside story of that period as he was. He got that 
from his grandfather who was a secretary of state and well informed 
about events.? He himself, too, was a secretary of state. He checked 
the material he collected with the incoming (government and 
diplomatic) information. This was followed by the work of his son, 
Girs-an-nitmah Muhammad b. Hilàl? It is a good work and goes 
down to sometime after 470. Some unknown circumstance caused 
him to be brief at the end of the work. Ibn al-Hamadáni's (work) 
then coincides with that of Girs-an-ni‘mah and supplements it 
down into the year 512.* Abû l-Hasan b. az-Zàgüní 5 continued Ibn 


1 The Silah by ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Ja‘far al-Farjáni is extensively quoted in the 
life of at-Tabari in Yàqút, 77544, and in *Aríb's Tabarf continuatus; cf. also ar-Rašid b. 
az-Zubayr, ad-Dahé^ir wa-t-tuhaf, 47 f., 183 f., 189 f. HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959); al- 
Marrákusi, Mu*jib, 33 Dozy (Leiden 1847, 1881), trans. A. Huicr MIRANDA, Colección de 
crónicas árabes de la reconquista, IV, 40 (Tetuán 1955); Ibn Hallikan, II, 528, III, 222 
trans, DE SLANE; and C. CAHEN, La Chronique abrégée d’al-‘Azimt, in JA, CCXXX, 5 
(1938). His work probably was widely used by later authors, even where he is not expressly 
mentioned. Al-Fargant was born in 282/895-96 (cf. p. XX of the introduction to the edition 
of at-Tabari's History). He died in 362/972-73 (according to as-Safadi and ad-Dahabi, cf. 
R. Guest, in A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. Browne, 173, Cambridge 1922). 
Cf. also N. ABBorr, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri I, 115 f. (Chicago 1957). His son 
Ahmad, who continued his father's work, lived from 327/939 to 398/1007 (Yaqat, 17544, 
III, 105 f. Cairo = 161 f. MARGOLIOUTH; as-Safadi, Wûfî, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. A 21, 
fol. 48b). Cf. Ibn Katir, XI, 244. 

2 The text must apparently be understood in this manner. 

? On the work of Girs (Gars)-an-ni‘mah, cf. C. CAHEN, in B. Lewis and P. M. Hort, 
Historians of the Middle East, 61. 

* The year 512 is the date of the death of the caliph al-Mustazhir whose reign began in 
487. Although al-Hamadani himself says in his introduction that he was ending his work 
with the beginning of the reign of al-Mustazhir, it is quite likely that he did continue it 
down to the year 512. I*lán (below, p. 488) gives the wrong terminal date of 360. The 
preserved manuscript of the work goes down to 367 only but was to be continued. 

It does not seem to be completely certain whether the author's gentilic was (the more likely) 
Hamadani, or Hamdani. 

5 “Alî b. CUbaydalláh b. Nasr, Abû l-Hasan b. az-Zàgüni (455-527/1063-1132), cf. Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Muntazam, X, 32 (Hyderabad 1357-58); Ibn Rajab, Dayl Tabagát al-Hanábilah, 
I, 216-20 AD-DAHHÂN and Laoust (Damascus 1370/1951); M. JAwáp, in his edition of 
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al-Hamadani’s work, but his work is unsatisfactory, because he was 
not a historian by profession. He brought his work down to the 
year (5)27. Al-‘Afif (?) Sadaqah al-Haddad! then continued Ibn 
az-Zàgüni's work down to the year 570 and something, and 
Sadaqah's work, in turn, was continued by Ibn al-Jawzi down to 
after the year (5)80.? Then, Ibn al-Qádisi? continued Ibn al- 
Jawzi's work down to the year 616.” 4 

Al-Qifti gave an accurate picture of the prevailing situation. 
Annalistic works were composed in succession to and continuation 
of preceding works. There was not much need for any two annalistic 
works being written at the same time and in the same region. The 
important part of an annalistic work was its contemporary section, 
which could become very detailed. The raw material for it may 
often have been a detailed diary kept by the author. A valuable 
example of such a diary has been preserved from the pen of the 
eleventh-century Hanbalite, Abû ‘Ali Ibn al-Banna’ (396-471/ 
1005-78). We do not know whether his diary was intended for 
later use in a comprehensive work; it may never have been intended 
for publication in any form. However, it shows how the writing of 
contemporary history in annalistic form was undertaken, down to 
the execrable handwriting shared by Ibn al-Banna’ with many 
other great historians, which must have inevitably led to many 
minor errors in the finished history. Eventually, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth-century histories, the historical presentation was 


Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhts Majma* al-ádáb, IV, I, 534 (Damascus 1962). Cf, also Yaqit, Mu‘jam 
al-buldán, II, 907 f. WÜSTENFELD, s.v. Zágünà. His work is quoted by Ibn an-Najjár, Day! 
Tarik Bagdad, Paris ms. or. 2131, fol. 20b (Life of ‘Alf b. Muhammad b. Muhammad), etc. 

1 Sadaqah b. al-Husayn, 477, or 479-573/1086(87)-1177, cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit, X, 
276-78; J. A. BELLAMY, in JAOS, LXXXI, 227 (1961). His History is referred to by as- 
Safadi, Wáft, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. A. 24, fol. 67a, and Ibn Katir, Biddyah, XII, 298, 
probably following Ibn as-SA‘i. It is quoted in Yágüt's 17544, cf. G. BERGSTRÄSSER in 
Zeitschrift für Semitistik, II, 204 (1924); Ibn an-Najjár, Day! Ta?rih Bagdád, Paris ms. or. 
2131, fol. 137b (life of al-Mustarsid); ad-Dahabt, al-Muhtasar al-muhtáj ilayh, I, 8 
(Bagdad 1371/1951). Al-‘afif cannot be Afíf-ad-din, because Sadaqah did not have this 
epithet, and al-Qifti would not have used the abbreviated form, but the adjective “modest,” 
or the like, also seems strange here, although it is not uncommonly used in this manner. 
For Sadaqah, cf. also G. MAKDISI, Ibn ‘Agil, 54-58 (Damascus 1963). 

? The edition stops with the year 574. ; 

3 Muhammad b. Ahmad, d. 632/1235, cf. C. CAHEN, La Syrie du Nord, 71 (Paris 1940). 

His father, Ahmad b. Muhammad, died in 621/1224, cf. Ibn Katir, op. cit., XIII, 104. 
Ibn al-Qádisi's work is quoted, for instance, by Abû Samah, Rawdatayn, I, 286 ff., 314 f., 
395; II, 94, 96, 103 (Paris 1896-1906, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Historians or., 4-5); 
Ibn Hallikàn, I, 302, 305; IV, 114, 125 trans. DE SLANE. tid 

* Al-Qifti, 110 f. LiPPERT-MOLLER. The passage was quoted by DE SLANE, in his trans- 
lation of Ibn Hallikan, I, 290. 

5 Cf. G. MAKDISI, in BSOAS, XVIII, 9-31, 239-60 (1956); XIX, 13-48, 281-303, 426-43 
(1957). Cf. below, p. 174. 
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broken down into months and days with considerable regularity, 
whereas earlier annalistic writers were not as consistent in this 
respect. Above all, the transmitted facts had to be taken at 
their face value. The verb jázafah, borrowed from the terminology 
of the science of traditions, was applied to historians as an ex- 
pression of disapproval for the baseless expansion, interpolation, 
free and untruthful invention of information.? To our mind, the 
use of the term might occasionally indicate a certain originality 
of approach. But this is by no means certain. When we read about 
a late author, Nür-ad-din ‘Ali b. Dawûd b. as-Sayrafi al-Jawhari 
(d. 900/1495), whose historical efforts supposedly provoked the 
derisive laughter of his contemporaries, that he “wrote history by 
baseless expansion (mujázafah), and not on the authority of some- 
one telling or transmitting the information,” we are somewhat 
curious to know whether here we are actually dealing with an author 
possessing an independent attitude toward historical sources. That 
the following verses are applied to him: 


O you who say that there exist perfect works on history, 

You are related to camels which do not know what they are 

carrying,* 
would serve to strengthen our impression that we might expect 
here some originality, Yet, from what we know of the author's 
production, we can be certain to be very much disappointed. In 
general, all the manifold accretions from other forms of historical 
presentation and from sciences other than history which went into 
the making of Muslim annalistic works were not able to produce 
any basic change in the inherent traits of the annalistic form. It 
remained the vehicle which made historical writing as easy as a 
technique as it made it difficult as a form of expression for artistic 

or intellectual aspirations. 

The need for an additional way of organizing the steadily growing 


* According to J.-M. Amp-ni-Jaust, Brive histoire de la littérature arabe, 126 (3rd ed, 
Paris 1946), the dating according to year, month, and day was practiced since the eighth 
century misunderstanding 


318 trans. Dx Stawe. Cf. also al-Bayhaql, Ta’rth-i-Bayhag, 175 (Teheran 1317), on the 
history of Abû I-Fadl al-Bayhaq! (Sroxzv, Il, 2, 252 fi; M. Mixovi, in B. Lewis and 
40). 


* It often occurs in as-Sabhwi, I4n, but ct. also Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntagam, IX, 42 
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material in larger time units was occasionally felt in later centuries, 
Ad-Dahabi, in his History of Islam, introduced a subdivision into 
decades (years one to ten of the hijrah, etc.), which he consistently 
applied throughout the whole work. The origin of the division is, 
however, not to be sought in annalistic historiography. It was 
derived from the biographical historiography that was under the 
influence of theology. Before ad-Dahabf, Ibn al-Jawzt wrote a book 
on the Ages of Prominent M en in which those men who died in their 
second, third, etc. decade of their lives were treated as separate 
groups. Ad-Dahabi's indebtedness to biography is not only shown 
by the special position of the obituary-biographies within the decade 
arrangement, but above all by the word he uses for decade, fabagah, 
which links his decade division with the fabagdt literature. 

The same biographical origin also attaches to the centennial 
arrangement. The division of the material in centuries was applied 
to collections of biographies, which are as a rule arranged alpha- 
betically but also, as in Ibn al-‘Aydards,* annalistically. Only very 
rarely, as appears to have been the case with Baybars al-Man- 
süri's Zubdat al-fikrah,® is the century considered a superimposed 
element of periodization in an annalistic non-biographical history. 
The biographical origin is confirmed by the occasional use of the 
word garn "century" in the title. Qarn is no abstract numerical 
unit like mah "century" but has always been felt to be connected 
with the length of the life of individuals or groups. As late as the 
fifteenth century, we find an author such as al-Maqrizt omit “cen- 
tury” from the various lengths of duration attributed to garn.* 


! Cf. GAL Supplement I, 916, no, 106. 
* Who includes some events, 


The Lisdn al-“Avab, XVII, 211 f. (BOlAg 1300-8), bas approximately the same information 
as is found in al-Maqrizi. It quotes a number of 


| 
| 
i 
| 


years, a tradition is quoted, according to which the Prophet patted a boy on tbe bead and 
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A certain connection of this type of works with annalistic historiog- 
raphy is, however, established by the fact that authors wrote 
continuations beyond the century mark. This seems to have been 
the case with al-Birzali, and Ibn Hajar wrote a continuation of the 
Durar al-káminah in which the biographies are arranged according 
to the years in which the persons listed died." The crystallization 
of centennial historiography took place towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. For the first time the word "century" appears 
in a title in connection with that century, in Ibn al-Fuwati's Pure 
Pearls on the Poets of the Seventh|Thirteenth Century and the same 
author's General Events and Useful Experiences of the Seventh] 
Thirteenth Century? Al-Gubrini's History of Bajáyah, according to 
the title given it in Ibn al-Hatib's Iháfah,? was restricted to the 
seventh/thirteenth century. The tradition thus inaugurated was 
continued. For the next four centuries, we have Ibn Hajar's 
Hidden Pearls on the Great Men of the Eighth/Fourteenth Century, 
as-Sahawi’s Sparkling Light on the People of the Ninth|Fifteenth 
Century, Ibn al-'Aydarüs' Resplendent Light on the History (ahbár) 
of the Tenth|Sixteenth Century, and al-Muhibbi’s Choice of the Age 
on the Great Men of the Eleventh/Seventeenth Century. A 


said to him: “Live a garn,” and that boy lived to be one hundred years old (cf. al-Bubari, 
Tarih, I, 1, 323, Hyderabad 1360 ff.). The same tradition was also accepted by al-Marzüqi, 
al-Azminah wa-l-amkinah, I, 238 (Hyderabad 1332), as proof that a qarn should be one 
hundred years, but al-Marzüqi also quotes another well-known tradition (cf. as-Sahawi, 
I*lán, 42, below, p. 326) as an indication that qarn signifies thirty or forty years, while the 
Lisán refers to the same tradition as an indication of the indefinite length of a qarn. As early 
an author as Ibn Sa‘d, Tabadát, I, 1, 126 SACHAU and others, did not doubt that qarn meant 
a hundred years, and for an author of the time of Ibn Katir (Biddyah, I, ror), it was 
natural to consider a hundred years the common though not exclusive meaning of garn. 

The actual derivation of these meanings of gars is not absolutely certain. Qarn, in the 
meaning of “horn, strength (of an individual or group)," may have developed into “period 
of the strength of an individual or group," hence “generation” or some other period of time. 

* Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 4767. Ibn Hajar stopped with the year 832/1428-29. 

Al-Birzáls Mujtasar al-mi?ah as-sábi*ah covers the years 601-736 (GAL, II, 36). The 
title is evidently not genuine, cf. ET, , 2nd ed., s.v. al-Birzàli. 

* Cf. GAL Supplement, II, 202. A work on seventh/thirteenth-century poets, ai-Gusün 
al-yani‘ah ft mahásin šutará? al-mi?ah as-sábitah (listed in GAL Supplement, I, 581, under 
Ibn al-Abbár), has been ascribed to Ibn Sa‘id by its editor, I. AL-IBvAni (Cairo, n.y. [1954 ?], 
Dahd?ir al-*Arab, XIV). Ibn Sa“îd is also credited with a work of similar contents and a 
Pss title, al-Gurrah at-tálitah ft fudald? (not SuSard?) al-mi?ah as-sábi*ah (GAL Supplement, 

» 577). 

However, as-Suyüti states in the introduction of his Bugyah that he used an anonymous 
al-Budür as-sáfirah fi udabá? al-mi?ah as-sádisah “Resplendent Full Moons on the Littéra- 
teurs of the Sixth Century.” 

* I, 5 ff. (Cairo 1319). Cf. GAL, II, 239. 

* In practice, those works favored the personalities of one particular region. With the 
tenth/sixteenth century, the regional restriction became official, and has remained so ever 
since. For the collection of the biographies of Northwest Africans in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, cf. GAL Supplement, II, 678, and II, 681 f. (new edition II, 605). Cf. also II, 683. 
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3—LESSER FORMS OF HISTORICAL PERIODIZATION 


A—DYNASTIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


No annalistic history in Islam is entirely free of a superimposed 
principle of arrangement, that is, one based upon the reigns of 
caliphs and other rulers. In addition, a special biography is as a 
rule devoted to the particular ruler either in connection with the 
year of his accession to the throne or the year of his death. These 
biographies stress the moral and ethical qualities (or lack of such 
qualities) of the particular ruler and often add a description of his 
physical appearance.! A list of his children, wives, officials, and 
other statistical information (for instance, the names of the leaders 
of the pilgrimage during his caliphate) is also found in this connec- 
tion. The importance which was attached to such administrative 
data is evidenced by the fact that they constitute nearly the entire 
contents of the section devoted to each caliph whenever the author 
wanted to be brief, such as, for instance, al-Qudà* in the ‘Uydn 
al-ma'árif3 In the Mugtabis of al-Quda‘4’s Spanish contemporary 
Ibn Hayyan, the lists of officials, scholars, poets, and opponents 
of the ruler precede the annalistic presentation of the events of his 
reign.? 

The oldest preserved historical works (and, asarule, the numerous 
dynastic histories of later years, after the disappearance of a central 
authority in Islam) used the reigns of the rulers as their only 
principle of arrangement and had no proper annalistic division. 
This may have been the case already with Ibn Isháq's History of 
the Caliphs, about which we have only very scant information so 
far.4 A good example is the History of al-Ya*qübi, which, further- 
more, has the peculiarity of indicating the astrological constellation 
which prevailed at the beginning of each reign. Or one might 
compare the Albûr at-tiwdl of al-Ya*qübi's contemporary, ad- 
Dinawari. Al-Balàduri's Ansdb is also built into a framework of 


A history of the personalities of the eleventh century was also begun by Muhammad at- 
Tayyib al-Fási, cf. É. Lévi-PRovENGAL, Les Historiens des Chorfa, 284 (Paris 1922). 

1 From the time of al-Ma?mün, we have a monograph on the subject, Kitáb Sifat al- 
hulafa?, which was quoted by al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, X, 391. For its occurrence in the 
biography of Muhammad and Greek parallels, cf. F. RosENTHAL, Arabische Nachrichten 
über Zenon den Eleaten, in Orientalia, N.S., VI, 38 (1937). : 

2 Al-QudA‘t enumerates the children, secretaries (or wazirs), judges, chamberlains, and 
provincial governors of the caliphs. 

3 Cf. the edition of part three of the work by M. M. AwTUNA (Paris 1937, Textes ar. 
relatifs à l'histoire de l'Occident musulman, 3). 

4 Cf. N. ABBOTT, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri I, 80 ff. (Chicago 1957); M. J. KISTER, 
in Journal of Semitic Studies, IX, 320-26 (1964). 


ee 
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caliphal histories. There can be little doubt that the older histories 
of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties followed the same arrange- 
ment. The natural sequence is that leading down from the most 
ancient to the more recent rulers. This sequence was only once 
reversed in Muslim historical writing, and that was in the History 
of Sinan b. Tàbit in which, we are told, the author dealt first with 
his contemporary al-Mu‘tadid and then, going backward, with the 
reigns of the preceding caliphs.! Much later, there seems to have 
existed a feeling that the annalistic and alphabetical-biographical 
principles of arrangement were so prevalent and ordinary that an 
uninterrupted, coherent presentation of the history ofa given dynasty 
was something “original”; this, at least, is what Ibn al-Barizi says 
in his prose work on history which he started to write in 666/1267.? 

The ruler scheme of historical presentation is very ancient and 
widely used. It is known from ancient oriental as well as Graeco- 
Byzantine historiography. In its Muslim form, it is characterized 
by a special interest in ethical and administrative questions. This 
may be a sign of the influence of Persian national historiography 
which also used the ruler scheme, since Persian historians appear to 
have considered ruler ethics and political administration the most 
important elements of history. The early biography of Muhammad, 
it is true, contains such information in a quite similar form. Never- 
theless, there remains the possibility that Persian influence, which 
may reach back into the time of Muhammad,? may have been at 
work here. The larger dynastic principle of historical periodization 
might have also become known to the Muslims as a result of their 
early contact with Persian historiography. However, it is well worth 
remembering that anybody reared in the ancient Arabic-Bedouin 
concept of political organization and acquainted with the religio- 
political history of early Islam would see the mainspring of all 
historical happenings in dynastic divisions. The Arabic word for 
“dynasty,” dawlah, might give us some clue, and it would be 
interesting to find out when it first occurred in Arabic literature in 


* Cf. al-Mas‘ûdî, Muriij, I, 19 Paris ed. = I, 7 (Cairo 1346), quoted by as-Sabáwt, I*lán, 
157, below, p. 505. 

* Kitáb Ta?rí] al-“ibûd wa-I-bilád, preserved in the Istanbul manuscript Hatice Turhan 
Valide Sultan 228, fol. rb, to which FUAT SEZGIN kindly drew my attention. Apparently 
only the introduction of the work is preserved in the manuscript. The work may have been 
rather similar to the versified history of the same author, preserved in Vienna, Ms. ar. 808 
(GAL, I, 349). 

3 Cf. above, p. 28 f, 
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this meaning.1 Its original meaning is “circulation, turn.” It was 
connected in Islam with a theory of recurrent cycles of political 
power as early as the time of al-Kindi.* As a combination of Persian 
nationalist and Si*ah aspirations, the idea may have been much 
older, and the fact that the word dawlah which expresses it came 
to be used as the Arabic term for “dynasty” may be corroborative 
evidence for a certain Persian influence upon Muslim dynastic 
historiography.? 

Muslim authors themselves had certain ideas about the origin 
of dynastic historiography, which, however, are not very helpful. 
The “first” to write on the dynasty—the ‘Abbasid dynasty, that 
is *à—was Muhammad b. Sálih b. Mihràn b. an-Nattáh, who died 
120 lunar years after the establishment of that dynasty. But we 
are also informed that Ibn an-Nasri already wrote a Book of the 
Dynasty.5 This was the source of the work of Ibn an-Nattah, who 
may have functioned as the editor and revisor of the unpublished 
work of his teacher Ibn an-Nasri. Moreover, we are always hesitant 
to believe that a work stated to have been the oldest one of a special 
type actually was the oldest one. In this particular case, we should 
look for older works of the same type on the Umayyad dynasty. . 
In fact, the Fihrist states that *Awánah b. al-Hakam al-Kalbi, 
the authority of the historians al-Haytam b. ‘Adi and al-Madá'ini, 
who died around the middle of the second century of the hijrah 
(ca. 767),? wrote a Biography of Mu‘dwiyah and the Umayyads. 


1 That is, whether its occurrence can be established for the eighth century or earlier. 

2 Cf. al-Kindi, Risálah ft mulk al-‘Arab, ed. O. Lors, in Morgenlándische Forschungen 
(Leipzig 1875, Festschrift H. L. Fleischer). 

5 Asstated in ET, 2nd ed., s.v. dawla, the development of the meaning “dynasty” for dawlah 
appears to be an internal Arabic development which gained impetus in early ‘Abbasid 
times, and the possibility of Persian influence upon the formation of the concept is slight 
but cannot be ruled out entirely. However, in connection with the above paragraph, the 
doubts concerning Persian historiography in general, expressed above, p. 74f., should be 
taken into consideration. On dawlah, cf. already A. Mez, Abulkásim, VII, n. 2 (Heidelberg 
1902). 

* Al-Mas*üdi, Murûj, I, 12 Paris ed. = I, 5 (Cairo 1346) has this information in addition 
to that contained in Fihrist, 156 (Cairo 1348 = 107 FLÜGEL). An important ninth-century 
work dealing with early ‘Abbasid history is believed by SABD-AL-CAziz AD-DÛRÎ to be possibly 
the History of Ibn an-Nattáb, cf. Majallat Kulltyat al-ádáb wa-l-‘ulim (Bagdad), II, 64-82 
(1957) (I owe my knowledge of this publication to the courtesy of P. A. GRYAZNEVICH). 

® Fihrist, 158 (Cairo 1348 = 108 FLUGEL), cf. G. LEVI DELLA VIDA, Les “Livres des 
Chevaux," XXXIV (Leiden 1928, Publications de la Fondation ‘‘De Goeje,” 8). 

* Fihrist, 134 (Cairo 1348 = 91 FLÜGEL). 

7 According to the Kitáb al-Matálib of Abû ‘Ubaydah, ‘Aw4nah’s father was of low and 
racially mixed parentage, cf. Yaqût, 17544, XVI, 134 (Cairo = VI, 93 MARGOLIOUTH), 
but there is nothing in this statement which would necessarily connect Awánah with 
either the Byzantine or the Persian civilization. Cf. also Ibn Isháq's caliphal history 
(above, p. 87). 
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This work may have been a history of the Umayyad dynasty quite 
comparable to later works of dynastic historiography. 

The dynastic arrangement of Muslim history is paralleled by 
the presentation of pre-Islamic history by Muslim historians in the 
form of nations and dynasties. The treatment of pre-Islamic history, 
in general, met with the great technical handicap that the Muslims 
never invented a system of time-reckoning for the pre-Islamic 
period, such as the B.C. system which became established in Western 
chronology, but even there only in very recent times.? In the 
life of the Prophet, certain events are occasionally described as 
being so-and-so many years before the hijrah. All references to 
other eras, such as that of the creation of the world or the 
Seleucid era, are merely incidental in Muslim literature and entered 
through the sources consulted, which were either Christian works 3 
or works on chronology, such as that of al-Birüni, who employed 
Seleucid dates in keeping with the custom of the astronomers. 
Wherever a correlation of hijrah dates and pre-Islamic dates is 
attempted, as, for instance, in connection with the establishment of 
the lifetime of Galen, Christian influence is unmistakable. 

Pre-Islamic history also presented a more incisive problem to 
Muslim historians. For them, the great break in world history took 
place with the coming of the Prophet Muhammad. The entire 
preceding history and, to some degree, the subsequent history of 
non-Muslim peoples were considered a story of errors which could 
fulfil the great purpose of historiography, that is, to instruct, only 
inits negative aspect. In particular, they were of no use in fulfilling 
the principal duty of historiography, which was to illustrate the 
truth of Islam. This appears to be the main reason why the informa- 
tion on pre-Islamic and non-Muslim history always remained com- 


1 In our early preserved historical literature, such as al-Balàduri's Ansdb, men like 
*Awánah and Abû Mibnaf frequently figure as oral transmitters of historical information 
on Umayyad history (examples in Ap-DOni, Baht ff naPat “ilm at-ta?ríh, 215 ff. [Beirut 1960]). 
AI-Baláduri's technique, unfortunately, prevented him from telling whether he also found 
this information in the written works of those men (cf. AD-DÛRÎ, of. cit., 36 f.). 

* F. K. GrNzgr, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, III, 182 
(Leipzig 1906-14), states that the B.C. era has been employed since the end of the eighteenth 
century. However, one would expect to find occasional earlier examples of its use, in spite 
of the classical tradition and the unfamiliarity with negative calculations which worked 
against its adoption. Yet, the great Scaliger managed to have, it seems, only two very 
incidental references to a date “before” Christ in his Opus de emendatione temporum, 22, 
and, indirectly, 446 (Geneva 1629). It is interesting to observe in this connection how 
the Marmor Parium avoided a "negative" chronology by counting the years from the 
event to the epoch year of the era. 

* Cf. above, p. 80, and Hamzah al-Isfahant, History, I, 76 GOTTWALDT (St. Petersburg- 
Leipzig 1844-48). 
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paratively meager and was never fully integrated in Muslim 
historiography." Only if al-Birüni thought of the great mass of 
historical information that existed in other literatures was he 
justified in saying that “the life of man does not suffice for ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of the history (akbâr) of one of the 
many nations in existence; how, then, could it suffice for the 
acquisition of the history of all of them?” 2 In reality, it would 
not have been difficult to acquire all the knowledge that Muslim 
histories contained on foreign nations. 

Pre-Islamic history was accepted into Muslim historiography 
from its very beginning. The ancient Arabic and South Arabian 
history and the Jewish and Christian history from the creation 
of the world belonged into the biography of the Prophet. Informa- 
tion about this material was not always sought at the proper 
sources. The most accurate information about Jewish and Christian 
(including Roman) history is found—apart from later Spanish and 
Western Muslim works—in al-Ya*qübi and, to a lesser degree, 
also in Hamzah al-Isfahani, and in Abû l-Fidà? where he bases 
himself upon Abû ‘Îsa b. al-Munajjim. Other Muslim authors 
lean heavily toward the often very fanciful material of the Jewish 
and Christian prophetical stories which was made respectable 
by its supposed authorship (such as that of Wahb b. Munab- 
bih) and its long tradition. When Persian history became known 
to the Muslims, which happened no later than the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century of the hijrah, it was 
probably very soon incorporated in the complex of pre-Islamic 
history, since at its end, it had certain connections with early 
Muslim history (but cf. above, p. 74). It could thus have contributed 
to determine the character of the Muslim concept and form of 
presentation of pre-Islamic history. This concept and form reached 
their full development with the early ninth century as a consequence 
of the transmission of the cultural heritage of other nations to the 
Muslims and the growth of the international cultural idea of 
"eternal wisdom." 3 Historians under the influence of theology, 

1 A rationalization of the lack of interest in non-Muslim history is the statement by Ibn 
Hamdün, Tadkirah (Ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2948, Vol. XII, fol. 2a), that he restricted 
himself to the history of the Arabs and Persians, “because we do not see any use in studying 
ES conditions of other nations, and their history has not come down to us in a coherent 
^5 AL-Birünt, al-Átár al-báqiyah, 5 SACHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923). 

3 Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 70 ff. (Rome 
1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). 
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such as at-Tabari, continued to restrict themselves to Jewish- 
Christian and Iranian history and did not pay any special attention 
to the Greeks, Indians, or Chinese. The same was the case with some 
nationalist Iranian authors, such as ad-Dinawari or, to a much 
lesser degree, Miskawayh. Other historians did not close their eyes 
to the widening of the intellectual horizon. They saw and treated 
the history of pre-Islamic peoples preferably as cultural history. 
In the treatment of the ancient Greeks, their political history was 
almost entirely omitted. The section which al-Ya*qübi, for instance, 
devoted to the Greeks is taken up by a detailed report on their 
scholarly and scientific achievements. When, at the same time, the 
Indians and Chinese came within the ken of Muslim historians, it 
was likewise as representatives of a particular culture and not as 
political entities. The author of the eleventh-century Gurar, at- 
Ta*àlibi? wisely remarked that “it is difficult and, indeed, im- 
possible to report on the history of the Indian kings as one report- 
on the other kings, because the sources do not speak about their 
history." He therefore gave excerpts from al-Mutahhar's Beginning 
and History on the religions, customs, and laws of the Indians. 
"Reporting on these matters is like reporting on their kings, 
because people follow the religion of their king, especially the 
Indians, who sacrifice themselves for the glory of their kings, and 
some of whom even worship them." 3 Historians of science and 
medicine, such as Sá*id al-Andalusi and Ibn Juljul, arranged their 
biographies of pre-Islamic scholars according to the various 
"nations" represented by them.* 

The majority of historians who dealt with pre-Islamic dynasties, 
it would seem, refrained from any attempt to interconnect the 
history of the various nations according to some scheme of 
Synchronization. Some of them, however, such as at-Tabarí and, 
more systematically, ad-Dinawari, tried to establish a chronological 
relationship between the pre-Islamic nations they dealt with. It 
Stands to reason that such attempts at synchronization might very 
well have been the result of an inner-Muslim development. Nothing 
was more natural for them than to acquire, through inquiries with 
Persians, Christians, or Jews, sufficient information to construct a 

1 Following his chronographical sources, Hamzah al-Isfaháni at least included the 
Greeks, Romans, and Copts in his History. 

* Concerning the authorship of the work, cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in JAOS, LXX, 181 (1950). 


3 Paris ms. ar. 1488, fol. 247a. 
* Cf. also below, p. ror f, 
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chronological relationship of the first Persian king with the first man 
of Jewish and Christian mythology, etc. It should, however, be 
noted that the synchronization of the history of the various peoples 
was cultivated by Christian Graeco-Syriac historiography. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see why Persian historiography in pre- 
Islamic times, unless it was Christian or Manichaean, should ever 
have bothered with synchronisms. Moreover, the express statement 
that one of the translators of the Hwatáynámak, Misa b. ‘isa 
al-Kisrawi, tried to correlate Persian with Seleucid chronology 
is proof of the fact that he did not find synchronisms in his Persian 
sources, The idea of synchronization could possibly have come to 
the Muslims from Christian Graeco-Syriac historiography. It would 
thus constitute another formal affinity between it and Muslim 
historiography. 
B—THE /abagát DIVISION 


The meaning and development of the word /abagah are clear. 
Tabaqah means “layer.” The transition to “people belonging to one 
layer or class in the chronological succession of generations" is 
easily made. As in the case of garn, which preceded fabagah in 
its use in the meaning of "generation," ? lexicographers tried to 
establish the exact length of a /abagah. Twenty years was the 
choice of some,* while others based themselves upon a Prophetic 
tradition that said: “My nation consists of five fabagdt, each 
of which is forty years." 5 Arbitrarily, the length of ¢abagah could 
also be fixed at ten years. 

The /abagát division is genuinely Islamic. It would seem to be 
the oldest chronological division which presented itself to Muslim 
historical thinking. It is in no way genetically related to the 
synchronistic method which was common in Greek biographical 
tradition and which, at some later date, entered Arabic literature 
together with Greek biography.’ It also has no bearing upon 
the origin of the /abagát division that the word was early applied 
to the four successive Persian dynasties. The #zbagát division was 


1 Hamzah al-Isfahant, History, I, 17 GOTTWALDT. 

* Lexicographers find a similar meaning in the forms fabag and tibg, cf. Lisdn al-S Arab, 
XII, 79 f. (Bülàq 1300-08). 

3 Cf. below, p. 167. 

* Lisán al-( Arab, XII, 79 f. 

5 Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Talgíh, Paris ms. ar. 724, fol. 271a-272b. The edition, Delhi 1927, 
which is listed in GAL Supplement, I, 915, was not available. 

* Cf. ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, above, p. 85. 

* Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in Orientalia, N.S., VI, 33 (1937). 
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the natural consequence of the concept of the “Men around Muham- 
mad,” the “Followers,” etc., which, in conjunction with the ¿szád 
criticism of the science of traditions, developed in the early second 
century of the hijrah. A marked similarity of this concept with 
Jewish tradition may be explained as a parallel Semitic develop- 
ment rather than as the result of Jewish influence upon Islam, 
though the latter possibility is not excluded. The connection of the 
#abaqát division with the science of traditions is confirmed by its 
almost exclusive use in biography. At the beginning, as, for instance, 
in Ibn Sa‘d, the /abagát arrangement was employed for the biogra- 
phies of authorities who were of importance for the transmission 
of traditions. In early local histories, such as Bahšal's History of 
Wásit, it was restricted to transmitters of traditions. Later on, 
it could be used for the “classes” of all kinds of personalities, but 
preferably scholars. Inappropriately, it was eventually also applied 
to the classification of “events,” as in ad-Dahabi's History of Islam. 

The common superimposition of a local division upon the 
fabagát division started early in general fabagát works. In fact, 
it already appeared in Ibn Sa‘d who added special sections on the 
Kütians and Basrians. In these sections, the men around Muham- 
mad, who had some connection with al-Küfah and al-Basrah but 
had been mentioned before in a more important context, were 
treated once more, if briefly. The local or regional division was a 
matter of local or regional pride, but, above all, it was helpful in 
justitying the legal practices which prevailed in a certain locality. It 
therefore occurs in the /abagát histories of the jurists of the different 
Schools. It was taken over into non-religious literature by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah in that part of his History of Physicians which deals 
with the Islamic period. However, a roughly similar arrangement, 
on a much smaller scale, appears already in the biographies of 
physicians in Ibn Juljul’s Tabaqát al-atibbá?, and the history of 
Science, recognizing as its starting point the achievements of pre- 
Islamic “nations” of separate geographical location, was predisposed 
toward the adoption of a system of geographical division. 

The greatest and obvious drawback of fabagát works was that 
it was extremely difficult for the historically minded to find in 
them what they were looking for, In the famous Tabagat al-fugahá? 


1 Parallel development, instead of direct influence, may also account for the origin of 
the isndd, as against the theory of J. Horovirz, Alter und Ursprung des Isnád, in Der 
Islam, 17111, 39-47 (1918). 
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of Abû Ishaq a8-Sirazi, one needs about as much information in 
order to be able to locate a particular biography as one might 
expect to find in that biography once one has succeeded in locating 
it.1 This is an extreme example, but it illustrates the fact that true 
to its origin, the #abagát division always was more practical for the 
purposes of the religious sciences than for those of historiography. 
The alphabetical principle of the arrangement of biographies 
gained more and more friends in the course of time.? Not infrequently 
in later times, a mixed arrangement is preferred. In the History of 
the Málikites by the fourteenth-century Ibn Farhün, entitled ad- 
Díbáj, the Málikite scholars are treated in the order of their given 
names, but this arrangement is subdivided into fabagát, and the 
tabagát, in turn, are arranged geographically. 


C—THE GENEALOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 


During the first two centuries of Islam, the old importance of 
family relationships in the social organization of Arabian life was 
maintained, if not augmented. Qurašite or Hàšimite and “Alid 
descent, or the descent from members of the old guard of Islam, 
constituted nobility in Islam and opened the door to all positions 
of leadership. Thus, a fertile field of practical usefulness was opened 
for those learned in genealogical lore. Genealogical knowledge also 
lent itself to abuses. An illuminating anecdote in this respect is that 
told about Sarahbil b. Sa*d (d. 123/740-41) who is said to have been 
the greatest expert on the raids of Muhammad in his time and who 
used his knowledge for blackmail; he would tell, he threatened, 
that the father of the person approached by him had not partici- 
pated in the battle of Badr.? 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, the antiquarians-historians- 
philologists were at the same time also genealogists. Their works were 
habar-style collections of the deeds of various members of tribal 
groups. One of the early genealogical monographs, the Kitáb Hadf 
min nasab Quray§, on minor Qurašite families (that is, to the 
exclusion of the Prophet), by Mu’arrij b. ‘Amr as-Sadüsi, who was 
a somewhat older contemporary of Hisàm b. al-Kalbi and whose 
small work seems to antedate the large one of the latter, has been 

1 I used the Bodleian ms. arab. e. 116, as the edition (Bagdad 1356/1937, cf. GAL 
Supplement III, 1224, ad I, 670) was not available, 

* Cf. below, p. 167 ff. 


* Cf. Ibn Abi Hátim ar-Rázi, Jarh, II, I, 339 (Hyderabad 1360-73/1941-53), and the 
other biographies of Sarahbil. 
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preserved.! It confirms the rather obvious fact that the stimulus 
for writing works of this kind stemmed from the desire to fix the 
place of newly important families in relation to the Prophet. A 
comparatively large amount of space is given to poetical quotations, 
which, again, is not unexpected. Another partly preserved example 
of early genealogical writing is the famous Nasab Qurayš by az- 
Zubayr b. Bakkár (d. 256/870)? Like an earlier work of Abû 
‘Ubaydah Ma mar b. al-Mutanná,? it was more concerned with the 
good qualities and virtues of the Qura&ites than their relationships. 
Since the members of the leading families were at the same time 
also the leaders of political life, the extension of genealogy to 
history was easily accomplished. The historical information to be 
found in as-Sadüsi, which was added to the enumeration of names 
and pedigrees on both the paternal and the maternal sides, was still 
very meager (and it has often remained so also in later genealogical 
works). However, on a large scale, we find the genealogical principle 
of writing history applied by al-Baladuri to his Kitab al-Ansáb. The 
tribal and family affiliations of historical personalities are its basic 
principle of arrangement, even though it is dominated by the 
biographies of the caliphs. Its form is that of Jabar and dynastic 
historiography. 

In reality, already in the time of al-Balàduri and almost as soon 
as Islam extended beyond the borders of the Arabian peninsula and 
the rigid limitations of Bedouin society, the forces which shaped the 
history of Islam could no longer be encompassed by genealogical 
schemes. Genealogical historiography of the type of al-Baláduri's 
A nsáb was no suitable vehicle for writing the history of the complex 
Muslim civilization, and it is to the credit of Muslim scholarship 
that it all but disappeared after the ninth century. If found a ready 
refuge in the west of the Muslim world. The provincial character of 
Spanish Islam—at once its strength and its weakness—favored the 
retention of genealogy. In addition, the political history of the 
West took its course against the background of the ethnic rivalries 


* Ed. S. AL-MuNAJJID (Cairo, n.y. [1960]). For Mu?arrij, cf. GAL, I, 102. For az-Zuhri’s 
possible work on genealogy, cf. below, p. 131. For Hisám Ibn al-Kalbi’s great Jamharat 
an-nasab on tribal genealogy and its connection with historiography, cf. W. CASKEL, Das 
genealogische Werk des Hišám Ibn Muhammmad al-Kalbt (Leiden 1966, not seen). 

* An edition by Magwóp M. SAxrr has begun to appear in Cairo 1361/1962. 

* Cf. al-Mas*üdi, Tanbíh, 210 De Gorje. For the Nasab al-Ansár by ‘Abdallah b. 
Muhammad b. *Umárah Ibn al-Qaddah, who also wrote in the second half of the second 
century of the hijrah, cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, Vol. HI, I, XXVII ff., and III, II, in particular, 
ZOnt. 9815, 1514, also 45,51. 11935, and al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, X, 62. Cf. also as-Sabawi, 
Ilan, 108, below, p. 433 f. 
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of Arabs and Berbers, whose Bedouin character was preserved by 
the constant influx of new Berber elements on the Bedouin level. 
From Ahmad b. Muhammad ar-Razi’s comprehensive work on the 
genealogies of famous Spaniards ! to a seventh/thirteenth-century 
work on the tribes and personalities around the Mahdi of the 
Almohads,? Western Muslim literature produced a good number of 
genealogical works of historical importance. It also was there that 
historical material was arranged (for the first time ?) 3 according to 
the ethnic principle. The *Alid descent of the upper class in North- 
west Africa, moreover, generated flourishing genealogical literature, 
so that in later times “there was hardly an educated Sarif who did 
not compose, among his other works, a sort of heraldic description 
of his own family." * 

In the East, genealogy or family history was cultivated by those 
personally interested in it, by rulers, members of famous families, 
“Alids, and some historians who were interested in the history of 
the QuraSites, or Hàšimites, or in the Arab tribes which had settled 
in their particular part of the world in the early years of the Muslim 
conquest. The histories of later rulers of Bedouin origin, such as 
the various Turk rulers and the Mongols, usually contained some 
ethnic-genealogical introduction and proceeded then according to 
the ordinary biographical scheme. 

The tabular form of presenting genealogical relationships, the 
family tree, probably was known to literate Arabs in pre-Islamic 
times, and it would be idle to attempt to establish its earliest 
occurrence in Muslim literature. However, the Fihrist has no 
indication that any of the genealogical works mentioned in it 
was in tree form, unless the Kitdb al-Mušajjar of Muhammad b. 
Habib * contained genealogical tables. For the older genealogists, 
the tabular form was probably not yet acceptable as literature. 
Later on, we find, for instance, quotations from a Mušajjar by 
Ibn Maymain,® a Mušajjar by Jamál-ad-din Abû 1-1201 Ahmad b. 

1 41-1511245 ft ansáb (mašâhîr) ahl al-Andalus, cf. al-Humaydi, Jadwat al-Mugtabis, 
e ms. or. Hunt. 464 (Uri 783), fol. 45a; ‘Iyad, Madárik, Ms. Cairo Tarih 2293, 
^ "Re d dés fi ma'rifat al-asháb, cf. É. Lévi-PROVENGAL, Documents inédits d'histoire 
almohade, 18-49 (Paris 1928, Textes ar. relatifs à l'histoire de l'Occident musulman, 1). 

3 Cf. K. VOLLERS, Fragmente aus dem Mugrib des Ibn Sa*íd, X (1894, Semitistische 
Studien, 1. Ergánzungsheft zur ZA). 

“CER: LÉvir-PRovENçAL, Les Historiens des Chorfa, 48 (Paris 1922). Cf. also R. BASSET, 
Les Généalogistes berbères, in Les Archives Berbères, I, 3-11 (1915). 


° Fihrist, 155,, (Cairo 1348 = 106 FLUGEL). 
* Ibn 25-599, ABbár al-bulafá°, Ms. Cairo Taymûr Ta?rib 2293, fol. 129b (ed. Büláq 1309, 
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Muhammad b. al-Muhanná,! and a Kitéb al-Far‘ wa-8-Sajar by Abû 
l-Hasan Muhammad b. al-Qâsim at-Tamimi,? which, according to 
the title, may have contained tables (although the quotations do 
not indicate this), and the tree form became popular. À certain 
Si‘ah author, Táj-ad-din b. Muhammad,’ in the introduction to his 
Gáyat al-ihisár fi ahbár al-buyütát al-*Alawiyah, admitted of two 
kinds of presentation for genealogical information, the tree form 
(musajjar) and the plain one (mabsáf). Finally, the history of the 
whole world could be presented in genealogical trees. It is interesting 
to note that the author of such a work from the year 602/1205-6, 
Fabr-ad-din Mubarak Sah, in his Persian Sajarah-i-ansáb, got the 
idea for his work when he worked on his own Qurašite genealogy.“ 
Altogether, however, genealogy had little influence upon the forms 
of Muslim historical writing. On a minor scale, it made some 
contributions to the contents of histories, as will be explained. 
P. 110). Cf. also p. 124 of the edition where Ibn Maymûn, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
is said to have rebuffed someone who wished to be entered in his MuSajjar as a Hasanid. 
* He was one of the authorities of Ibn al-Fuwatf who quotes him frequently in his Talhfş 
Majma* al-ádáb, IV, I, 104, 256, 291, 323, 330, 355, 385, 533, 577, IV, II, 948, 1103, 1180, 
cf. also IV, III, 550 JawAp (Damascus 1962-65). 
* Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat af-falab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 155b (life of al-A8‘at b. Qays). 
° Gáyat al-ibtisár, 5 ff. (Bülàq 1310), cf. GAL Supplement I, 591. The passage is cited 
in the introduction to the edition, Najaf 1381/1961, of Ibn *Inabah's ‘Umdat at-t4lib. 
TAj-ad-din wrote in the early eighth/fourteenth century. He refers to aš-ŠAfi‘î as the alleged 
inventor of the muSajjar but says that he himself is undecided about its origins. Authors 
of mušajjar works named by Tàj-ad-din are ‘Abd-al-Hamid b. ‘Abdallah b. Usàmah al- Küft 
and Ibn *Abd-as-Samí* al-Hatib an-Nassbah. The latter is quoted as «Abd-as-Sami* b. 
‘Abd-as-Samad al-HAshimf in Ibn al-Fuwatt, Talhís Majma“ al-ádáb, IV, III, 12 JAwAD. 
* Cf. E. D. Ross, The Genealogies of Fakhr-ud-dtn, Mubárak Sháh, in A Volume of Oriental 
Studies presented to E. G. Browne, 392-413 (Cambridge 1922). Cf. also Ibn Haldûn’s ‘Ibar. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE CONTENTS OF HISTORICAL WORKS 


The elementary forms of Muslim historiography were all developed 
at a very early date. They did not undergo any further development 
properly speaking during the whole course of Muslim historical 
writing. No new forms of any consequence, with the very unimpor- 
tant exception of ‘‘poetical’’ histories, were created. Development in 
Muslim historical writing consisted of the mixture of the different 
historical forms and, in particular, of the incorporation of disciplines 
that were not strictly historical into the framework of historiog- 
raphy. The varying emphasis which was placed upon the different 
aspects of human intellectual endeavor considered worthy of 
preservation for posterity was the main cause of variations in 
historical writing in Islam. 


I—GENEALOGY 


The interest in genealogy existed when Muslim historiography 
came into being. Genealogical lore may have been put into writing 
before history proper.1 The two subjects were recognized as being 
different from each other. This fact is illustrated by the story of 
an encounter of az-Zubayr b. Bakkár with Ishaq b. Ibrahim al- 
Mawsili. The latter teased az-Zubayr in a friendly way by saying 
that az-Zubayr had written a book on genealogy which, in fact, 
was a book on history (ahbár) Az-Zubayr retorted that Isháq's 
Book on Songs, in fact, was a book on the meanings of words and 
things (ma‘éni).? At the same time, the story makes it clear that 
the close connection between genealogical and historical lore was 
realized. 

The practical importance of genealogy has already been stressed. 
The political interest in the Qura&ites, the sectarian interest in 
the family of ‘Ali, the antiquarian interest in the Arab tribes, 

1 Cf. S. D. F. Gorrern’s introduction to his edition of al-Baláduri, Ansáb, V, 14-24 


(Jerusalem 1936). 
2 Al-Hattb al-BagdAdt, TB, VIII, 469. 
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the pride of rulers and distinguished men in their ancestors, all this 
never ceased and was instrumental in the production of a steady 
flow of books on these subjects. Similar works were written on 
animals, such as horses or pigeons, and, according to al-Jahiz, 
were even more numerous than genealogical works dealing with 
human beings. The animal books possessed mainly philological 
and lexicographical interest. 

As has been stated, genealogy influenced historical writing on 
a larger scale in the Ansáb work of al-BalAduri, whose contents 
was exploited by later historians such as Ibn al-Atir in his Kâmil, 
and in the genealogical literature of western Islam. Minor traces 
of the great interest in genealogy are encountered everywhere in 
Muslim historiography. Wherever possible, long pedigrees are given. 
There are lists of the wives and children of rulers. The ethnic origin 
of rulers is often discussed, as in the case of the Daylamite Büyids, 
the Mongol rulers, or the Berber dynasties in the West. More im- 
portant than all this was the universal retention of the genealogical 
view of human relations as the driving force in history and the fact 
that the primitive interest in genealogy was soon transformed in 
Islam into a deep concern with biography. 


2—BIOGRAPHY 


The definition of history which guides us in our investigation ? 
makes allowance for biography as a part of historical literature. We 
may also refer to F. Jacosy’s great collection of the fragments of 
Greek historians, which, as the author stated in his introduction,? 
was intended to include both biography and geography. It would 
therefore hardly be indicated, even if it were possible, to omit a 
brief reference to these disciplines from a treatment of Muslim 
historiography. 

Biography would seem to be the most durable of all forms of 
historical expression. In a sense, it preceded them, as we may 
infer from the personal character of the royal inscriptions of the 
ancient Near East. And a highly developed historical literature 


1 Al-Jahiz, Kitáb al-Hayawán, III, 64 f. (Cairo 1323-25). 

* Cf. above, p. ro and p. 17. 

A modern philosopher's opinion concerning the relationship of history and biography, 
though hardly a very helpful one from a practical point of view, is that of W, DILTHEY, 
Der Aufbau der geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften, in his Gesammelte Schriften, 
VII, 246 (Leipzig-Berlin 1927). 

? Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, I, p. V (Berlin 1923). 
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always shows a marked tendency to revert to the biographical 
aspect of it. In Roman historical literature, for instance, “the 
influence of biography upon historiography became more and more 
pronounced, while the sort of influence of historiography upon biog- 
raphy that appears in Tacitus’ Agricola remained unique (sporadic? 
vereinzelt).” 1 Biography had a share in Muslim historiography 
from the very beginning, and it eventually achieved a dominating 
position in it. In the Muslim environment there are a number of 
special reasons for that. The biography of Muhammad constituted 
the quarry from which the materials for the construction of the 
mighty edifice of Islam were derived.? The transmission of the 
details of the Prophet's life depended on individuals, and the 
acceptability of what they transmitted hinged on the data of their 
lives. The dogmatic struggle in Islam was to a large part waged 
in the name of personalities and individual merits or demerits. 
Biography thus became a necessary subject for theologians and gave 
historians their greatest opportunity for being practically useful 
and employable within the social organization of Islam.? The 
worldly connections of historians, on their part, also drew them 
into biography. Caliphs and rulers and officials and the mass of the 
educated found the best models of ethical behavior in the circum- 
stances of the lives of the great men of the past. Writing their 
biographies and making history center around their lives, therefore, 
satisfied the demands which that important group of readers of 
historical works made upon the historian. In addition, all Muslims 
shared in the firm conviction that all politics was the work of 
individuals and understandable in the light of their personal quali- 
ties and experiences. In many Muslim minds, history thus became 
almost synonymous with biography. Under the influence of theolo- 
gy, even the history of the various branches of learning was con- 
ceived as a collection of biographies of outstanding scholars. In 
the histories of some of the sciences, as, for instance, medicine 
or the comparative history of religion, pre-Islamic medicine or 
religions were accorded precedence in the presentation, but aside 

1 F. Leo, Die griechisch-romische Biographie, 234 (Leipzig 1901). 

2 One may, however, compare C. H. BECKER'S opinion concerning the origin of the 
Strah (Islamstudien, 1, 527, Leipzig 1924), in order to realize that it is doubtful whether 
the history of Muhammad’s life was mainly responsible for the formation of certain aspects 
of theology and jurisprudence, or whether those two disciplines were mainly instrumental 


in creating the Prophet’s biography. v 
3 Aş-Şafadî, Wáft, I, 55 RITTER, chose the right words to characterize the vastness of 
the biographical literature which had developed in connection with the science of traditions, 
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from that, no other historical principle was applied. The bio- 
graphical arrangement predominated, or, as in the case of the 
comparative history of religions, it was not the biographies of the 
individuals but something similar, that is, the dogmatic beliefs 
of the sects, which determined the arrangement, and again no 
chronological or historical principle. It may be added, however, 
that the biographical principle was applied only in the large 
monograph treatments of the history of science and learning. There 
also existed very brief and incidental but truly historical surveys 
of the development of some branches of learning.! 

The form and contents of Muslim biographies varied considerably 
according to the subject treated and the point of view from which 
the author approached his subject. The one common element which 
can be expected to be found in all biographies except in the oldest 
times is the date of death of the subject of the biography. This 
date was usually known or could be inferred. It was the fixed date 
in a person's life. His date of birth, except in the cases of the well- 
born, and often not even then, was rarely known. As a rule, it was 
known only if it was supplied by the subject himself; consequently, 
its appearance presupposed the existence of an interest in biography 
which, in turn, resulted from the existence of a very developed 
biographical literature. The biographical interest and, with it, 
the interest in the dates of birth existed since the beginnings of 
Muslim scholarship, but it was only at the end of the twelfth 
century that the point was reached where ad-Dahabi, in the History 
of Islam, was able to indicate with a certain regularity the names 
of those who were born in each particular year.? 

It is the normal procedure of biographers to begin with the 
birth of their subject and to conclude his biography with his death. 
This is the usual order in Muslim biography. It is, for instance, 
quite regularly found in the biographies of the History of Bagdad 
by al-Hatib al-Bagdadi. Occasionally, the dates of birth and death 
were mentioned next to each other in the beginning of the biog- 
raphy. This probably resulted from the fact that the knowledge of 

1 Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 68 f. (Rome 
1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24); idem, Al-Asturlábt and as-Samawal on Scientific Progress, 
in Osiris, IX, 562 f. (1950). 

Exceptional non-biographical histories of sciences, such as as-Sabáwi's I*lán, were little 
concerned with any historical arrangement or argumentation, but cf. also the studies 
referred to above, p. 80, n. 2. 


2 Cf. below, p. 149. For the percentages of the dates of birth and death in early bio- 
graphical collections, cf. above, p. 14. 
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the dates of death in general antedated that of the dates of birth 
and that historians were used to give biographical information 
about a person in connection with the year in which he died. In 
the case of persons of noteworthy ancestry, a genealogical note, 
sometimes in the form of a long excursus as in the biography of 
Muhammad or in the biographies of rulers of foreign origin, may 
make the beginning. A philological note as to the correct form of 
the names of the subject may also find its occasional place in the 
biography. The rest of the contents varied. Except for occasional 
instances from the biographies of rulers and politicians, the 
external events of life received comparatively little attention. 
In the case of theologians and scholars, it was the story of their 
education, the teachers under whom they studied, the places they 
visited, or the traditions they transmitted, that occupied most of 
the space. With poets and men of letters, the accent lay on the 
interesting anecdotes of their careers and on their poetic and 
literary achievements. Bibliographies of the published works of 
scholars and scientists were quite regularly inserted near the end 
of the biography, though, in the case of theological biographies, 
the bibliographies were often greatly curtailed. A pretty general 
feature of all kinds of biographies (almost as general as the reference 
to the dates of death) were descriptions of ethical or intellectual 
qualities. They were either expressly stated or indicated by 
characteristic stories and anecdotes. The physical features were 
also often mentioned. 

The overwhelming majority of Muslim biographies were parts 
of larger collections, that is, exclusive collections of biographies, 
historical works of the dynastic form, or annalistic works in which 
biographical notices were inserted in connection with the year, 
in which a particular individual had died. The length of those 
biographies varied from a few lines to sometimes over a hundred 
(printed) pages. As independent works, biographies were published 
in steadily increasing numbers beginning with the biography of 
Muhammad at the start of Muslim publishing activity. The early 
works on *Alids such as al-Husayn and Zayd b. ‘Ali were, to 
judge from their titles, mainly concerned not with the biography 
of their heroes but with a description of their martyrdom, the 
crowning and historically most significant event of their lives. 
The same hesitation to accept early works with biographical titles 
as full-fledged biographies would seem to be advisable in most 
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cases. Yet, the titles which in the list of al-Madá'ini's books are 
enumerated as works on individual Quradites ! probably contained 
all the necessary elements of biographical monographs.? The desire 
of rulers to see the memory of their deeds preserved for posterity 
in the most durable form as yet devised by mankind resulted in 
the composition of biographies written at their instigation. How, 
for instance, al-Mu‘tadid watched over the preparation of his 
official biography by his friend Tabit b. Qurrah and the latter's son 
Sinan, we are told by the author, Sinan, himself. Although the fact 
that such biographies were commissioned by the rulers themselves 
was no secret, that particular biography was to appear in an 
entirely unofficial form, namely, as an epistle written by the 
author to a friend upon the latter's request. i 

The dividing line between the biography of a ruler or statesman 
and an author's memoirs of his time is often not clearly definable. A 
work such as Ibn SaddAd’s an-Nawádir as-sultániyah wa-l-mahdsin 
al-Yásufiyah can on the one hand be considered a work of memoirs, 
but it also is a true biography of Saldh-ad-din. Although other 
Muslim rulers in great periods of history were the subjects of 
similar important works, Ibn Saddàd's Nawádir is the outstanding 
example of its type. Only the first tenth of the work is devoted to 
the early biography of Salah-ad-din. He is depicted as the ideal 
Muslim ruler in a rather unrealistic fashion, but then, throughout 
the long narrative of his wars up to his death, with all the pedantic 
if useful data and details, he remains in the center of action, and 
his human personality conveys itself to the reader with sufficient 
clarity. The outstanding historical character of Ibn Saddád's 
biographical work becomes especially clear if it is compared with 
later products, such as, for instance, the biography of the Egyptian 
ruler al-Mu'ayyad, entitled as-Sayf al-muhannad fi tarîh al-Malik 
al-Mwayyad, by the famed historian al-‘Ayni. In order to build 
up the proper background for his subject, al-‘Ayni starts with the 
distribution of mankind and describes the Turkish and Circassian 
tribes and al-Mu'ayyad's family descent. Curiosities, such as the 
excellence of the persons who bore the same names as al-Mu'ayyad, 


1 Fihrist, 148 (Cairo 1348 = ror FLÜGEL). 

* ‘Awanah’s Biography of Muâwiyah and the Umayyads was rather in the nature of 
a historical collection of Umayyad biographies, see above, و8 .م‎ f. 

? For the case of al-Mu‘tadid, cf. C. Lane, Muttadid als Prinz und Regent, ein historisches 
Heldendicht von Ibn el Muttazz in ZDMG, XL, 593 (1886). 

* Cf. above, p. 48, n. 4. For the documentary biography of a politician, cf. below, p. 120. 
n. 2, 
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the significance of his being the ninth Turkish ruler in Egypt, 
and the significance of the date of his accession, together with 
a description of al-Mu'ayyad's qualifications as a ruler, make up 
a large part of the work. Then, there follows an annalistic presen- 
tation of the events that occurred during al-Mu’ayyad’s rule. 
The whole is merely a conglomeration of often very insignificant 
facts which are not held together by any attempt at biographical or 
historical characterization.! The unsatisfactory result may be due 
less to the inability of the historian than to the irrelevance of the 
subject, but it remains an unfortunate fact that works of this type 
were more frequently written than works such as the biography of 
Saláh-ad-din.? 

Another group of biographies date back to a very early period 
of Muslim literature, but they actually need not be considered here. 
These are the biographies of poets. As their title as a rule would 
indicate, they are a/ibár, that is, collections of anecdotes centering 
around the poems of a particular poet. Thus, they are no biographies 
in the historical sense of the term. 

The biographers of scholars turned to the monograph form no 
later than the tenth century. A personal acquaintance of Aba 
Zayd al-Balhi, for instance, a certain al-Hasan b. Muhammad al- 
Waziri, wrote a book on the events (ahbáy) of Abi Zayd's life. 
This book mentioned conventional traits such as the physical 
appearance of Abú Zayd, but also included such psychological 
insights as the great scholar's deep love for his home town.? In 
the biographies of scholars and mystics, Muslim monograph biog- 
raphy eventually achieved its ultimate development, even if in 
the process, it lost nearly all the stylistic brilliance and powers of 
characterization which were in such a large measure possessed by 
tenth-century biographers such as al-Waziri and, especially, Abü 
Hayyán at-Tawhidi. It took several centuries for the art of writing 
monograph biographies of scholars and saints to develop beyond 
the collection of chance episodes toward an attempt to present a 


* I used is ms. ar. 1723 of the work. 1 
° The ped حم‎ Ont by Fadlallàh Rašîd-ad-dîn (d. 718/1318) is a family 
history according to the same plan, dealing with Jingizbán and his family. It was provided 
with such attractions as pictures of the Mongol Hans (see below, p. 176, n. 1), but in spite 
of his proven ability as a historian, the author was unable to master his material in this 
case. I consulted the Phot. Cairo Ta’rih 1889. For editions of the original Persian text, 


cf. below, p. aoe 
pele rae = I, 147 and 144 Marcottouts), Although he does 


° Yaqat, 17544, III, 71 and 69 (Cairo gh b 
not say so expressly, YAqüt appears to be indebted to al-Wazirt (whom he quotes indirectly) 


also for the latter passage, 
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coherent picture of a person’s life and achievements. A splendid 
example of the perfection finally reached and of the glaring short- 
comings never overcome is as-Saháwi's long biography of his 
teacher Ibn Hajar.! It is a well organized and very complete recital 
of the outward course of Ibn Hajar's life and of his scholarly 
accomplishments, but it lacks any trace of psychological penetration 
and makes no attempt to place the life of the individual in the 
proper historical setting. 


3—GEOGRAPHY AND COSMOGRAPHY 


Much less important than the contribution of biography to histo- 
riography but not entirely insignificant was that of geography.? 
The historian and geographer al-Ya*qübi describes how he collected 
material for his geographical work. He travelled extensively and 
asked everybody he met for information about his particular 
country. He wrote down what his informants told him and took 
notes on the history of the (Muslim) conquests as well as the ad- 
ministrative and economic history and present situation of each 
region.? Other contemporary authors of geographical works, under 
the continued influence of the spirit of classical Antiquity, no doubt 
proceeded similarly in the collection of material which they were 
not able to find in the written sources. Almost every geographical 
work contains at least some historical data. Descriptions of lesser 
known regions, such as the tenth-century History (ahbár) of the 
Nubians by ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Sulaym al-Aswáni,! probably 
contained as much historical information as their authors were able 
to get hold of. The historical interest of geographers persisted, or 
rather increased, when geography, in the wake of the rapid develop- 
ment of Muslim civilization, was codified in large reference works 
that were arranged alphabetically according to geographical names. 
By then, it was the biographical aspect of Muslim historiography 
and the theological interest in the correct form of the gentilics of 
religious scholars which affected geographers. The geographical 
dictionary of Yaqût seldom fails to include Short biographies of the 
most distinguished individuals born in a particular locality. 


1 Cf, below, p. 455. 


* Kiláb al-Buldán, 232 De Gorje (Leiden 1892, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 7). 
* Cf. GAL Supplement I, 410. Cf. also M. M. Mus*ap, al-Islam wa-n-Nübah (Cairo 1960). 
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On the part of the historians, there were obvious points of contact 
with geography. Soon, geographical data which occurred in the 
biography of Muhammad were no longer generally understood 
and required an explanation. The widening of the geographical 
horizon as the result of the Muslim conquests also directed the 
historian's attention to geography. Occasional explanations of a 
geographical nature can be found, for instance, in early works such 
as al-Baladuri’s Conquests of the Regions." The need for clarification 
of geographical data proved an effective stimulant for the develop- 
ment of Muslim geography and to a large degree determined its 
course, but it did not affect historiography in any appreciable 
measure. The conquest literature, of which al-Balàduri was a 
representative, offered many opportunities for going into geo- 
graphical questions, but no consistent effort was made in this 
direction. Occasionally, later authors of conquest works, such as 
the fifteenth-century al-Biq44, in his Ahbár al-jildd fi futüh al- 
bilád,? can be found quoting a geographical work. 

Another more effective inroad of geography into historiography 
came through the medium of local histories? As a rule, local 
histories were concerned with topographical details, buildings, 
monuments, and antiquities, but with men like Ibn al-‘Adim, 
whose History of Aleppo contains a special book on the geography 
of northern Syria, Ibn 520040 (d. 684/1285, not the biographer of 
Salah-ad-din), who wrote the history of northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia according to their regional divisions, and the historians 
of Egypt, local histories became valuable as geographical textbooks. 
The literature of the "Beginning," that is, the description of the 
creation of the world, was even more significant for the future 
combination of both geography and cosmography with history. 
Originally, discussions of the Beginning were based entirely upon 
tradition and not at all prepared for the admission of scientific 
information. But when the age of the geographer-historian arrived, 
the traditional story of the creation of the world provided him with 
an entering wedge. This happened at the end of the ninth and 
the beginning of the tenth century. 

The author who to our knowledge was the first to combine 

1 However, it is not on account of the geographical interest of al-Baladuri that his work 
was extensively quoted in Yáqüt's Mu‘jam (cf. F. J. HEER, Die historischen und geographi- 
schen Quellen in Jágüt's Geographischem Wörterbuch, 45-87, Strassburg 1898). 


* I consulted the Paris ms. ar. 5862, a modern copy. 
° Cf. below, p. 150 ff, 
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history and scientific geography in the grand style was al-Mas*üdi. 
Al-Ya'qübi had still kept his geographical and historical works 
separate. Al-Mas*üdi, on the other hand, before going into the 
historical narrative in his history, described the form of the earth, 
the cities, the noteworthy geographical phenomena, the oceans, 
mountains, rivers, islands, lakes, buildings, the physical trans- 
formations which the earth had undergone, and similar topics. 
According to the famous passage in the Tanbíh, in which al- 
Mas*üdi described the historical works by Christian authors known 
to him, it would seem that the same combination of geography and 
history was practiced by contemporary and earlier Christians.? 
Agapius (Mahbüb) b. Qustantin al-Manbiji indeed has a thorough 
geographical chapter in his world history. However, al-Mas‘fidi’s 
description of the Christian works is obviously influenced by his 
own concept of what a historical work should be like, and should 
not be interpreted too literally. Yet, it serves as a reminder that 
(Graeco-)Syrian Christian scholarship contributed much to the 
development of the scientific attitude in Islam which al-Mas*üdi 
applied to history. 

In the opening chapter of the Muráj, which deals with the be- 
ginnings and cosmography and geography, al-Mas*üdi also made it 
quite clear by implication that he was approaching a scientific 
subject which might even be in contradiction to the religious 
precepts of Islam.? Al-Mas*üdi's example was ñot able to sway the 
authors who followed the historical tradition of at-Tabari, such as 
Miskawayh, Ibn al-Atir, and, presumably, the continuators of at- 
Tabari, although even among them there was the one or the other 
who would consider geographical works (ahbár al-buldán) as forming 
a special group of sources to be used by the historian.‘ In general, 


* Al-Mas‘tidt Tanbíh, 154 f. Dx GOEJE (Leiden 1894, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabi- 
cn x ny i the reference to the Maronite historian who wrote under al-Muktaft 
289-95/902-8). 

For Agapius, cf. also G. Gnar, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen. Literatur, YI, 39-41 
(Città del Vaticano 1947, Studi e Testi, 133). 

° Muráj I, 54 f. Paris ed, = I, 17 (Cairo 1346). 

* Miskawayh, Tajárib al-umam, introduction, I, r CAETANI (Leiden-London 19o9, 
E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, 7). 
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however, wherever the first part of their works is preserved so that 
we are in the position to form an opinion,! the later world historians 
followed the way al-Mas ‘adi had shown them. It is also not surprising 
to see that a similar use of geographical knowledge was made in 
the tenth-century Beginning and History of al-Mutahhar. Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s Muntazam contained geographical information as we 
know from the Muntazam’s abridgment, Sudár al-*ugád.? The Sibt 
Ibn al-Jawzi's Miz'át az-zamán. which made frequent use of al- 
Mas‘ûdî can be assumed to have also borrowed his geographical 
discussion.** The scientific spirit once aroused showed itself aston- 
ishingly hardy and not easily subdued by theology. It is only 
necessary to read the brief chapter on rivers and oceans in the 
beginning of Ibn Katir’s Bidáyah, in order to realize how much 
this chapter, with its references to Ibn Sina and Ptolemy, deviates 
from the traditional description of the creation of the world that 
surrounds it. Before Ibn Katir, Ibn ad-Dawádári, in the Kanz 
ad-durar, and after him al-‘Ayni, in the ‘gd al-jwmán, and al- 
Maqrizi, in al-Habar ‘an al-basar, offer good examples for the per- 
sistence of the scientific geographical introduction of world histories. 
Of special interest is the extension of the cosmographical remarks to 
the description of the planets, fixed stars, the other heavenly bodies, 
and the atmospheric phenomena which we still find in the ‘qd 
al-jumán.^ 

It should not be left unnoticed that the appearance of geog- 
raphers-historians such as al-Mas'üdi in their time was not due 
to chance. Readers of al-Ya‘qfibi’s introductory words in his 
Geography will be reminded of the traveling seekers after knowledge, 
lovopín, such as Hekataeus and Herodotus, and of the close con- 
nection of the beginnings of Greek historiography with geography 
and the interest in foreign peoples and countries. Muslim scholars 
of the ninth and tenth centuries naturally were not aware of these 
historical circumstances, but they were motivated by a parallel 

1 When a Persian author of the twelfth century, who wrote in the chronographical 
tradition of Hamzah al-Isfahant, felt the need for imparting some information about 
geography and holy topography, he simply added that information at the end of his work, 
cf. the Mujmil at-tawdrth, according to J. Mout, in JA, III, 11, 144 (1841). 


* Cf. below, p. 144. 
+a | failed ia i E whether this is so when I studied the Istanbul manuscript of 


the work. 
* L, 22 ff. 


* Ms. Cairo Tarih 71 m, p. 12 ff. , 1 > 4 
A table of contents of the *Igd is in O. SPIES, Beiträge sur arabischen Literaturgeschichte, 


91 ff. (Leipzig 1932, AKM, XIX, 3). 
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intellectual situation. The transmission of Greek science, and, in 
this particular case, Graeco-Roman geography inspired the Muslims 
with the same desire to see for themselves and to widen their own 
political horizon by learning about foreign peoples which animated 
the Ionian scholars of over thirteen hundred years ago. In ninth- 
century Islam, in contrast to early Greece, there already existed a 
highly developed historiography, and it was, therefore, hardly 
possible for an entirely new form of historiography to arise out 
of the new spirit. Geography loosely attached itself to the existing 
forms of historiography in the manner described. It need hardly 
be said that in general, history and geography remained, and were 
felt to be separate sciences in their own right,! even if the one or 
the other author of a geographical compilation would consider the 
admixture of historical and otherwise entertaining material in his 
work as decisive for its value as a literary product.? 


4—ASTROLOGY 


Astrology, with its ephemeral or long-range predictions, exercised 
a greater influence on medieval history than on medieval historiog- 
raphy. Historians, true to their vocation of reporting the past, 
adopted the calculations of the astronomers concerning the age of 
the world and pre-Islamic history.? In this manner, a considerable 
amount of important historical material became available to 
early Muslim historians. However, they paid little attention to 
astrological predictions, except when they were able to call at- 
tention to the curious coincidence that a prediction had materialized* 


* Cf. al-Marrákusi, Mu‘jib, 252 Dozy (Leiden 1847, 1881); trans A. Hurcı MiRANDA, 
Colección de crónicas árabes de la reconquista, IV, 285 (Tetuán 1955), quoted by J. H. 
Kramers, article Djughráfiyd, in the Supplement Volume of the EJ. 

* Cf. the introduction of the fifteenth-century Rawd al-mi‘far, ed. É. Lévi-PROVENGAL, 
La Péninsule Ibérique au Moyen-Age, XIX, text h (Leiden 1938). 

* Cf., for instance, the History of Hamzah al-Isfahani. Hamzah says that for the history 
of the Copts his only source of information was the 11ját (I, 82 Gorrwarpr, St. Petersburg- 
Leipzig 1844-48). For the zíj literature in general, cf. E. S. KENNEDY, A Survey of Islamic 
Astronomical Tables, in Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N.S. XLVI, 
123-77 (1956). For the calendars from astrological works as a source of Ottoman historical 
writing, cf. H. INALCIK and V. L. MéÉNAGE, in B. Lewis and P. M. Hort, Historians of the 
Middle East, 157 f., 170 f. 

* ‘Alî b. Yabyà al-Munajjim once read to al-Mutawakkil from a book on predictions 
(maláhim) and came to a passage that said that the tenth caliph would be killed in his 
reception hall. Al-Mutawakkil did not refer the prediction to himself but it was fulfilled 
through him, cf. at-Tabart, Tart}, III, 1463 DE GOEJE and others, anno 247. Similar stories, 
as well as success stories predicted by astrology, are very frequent. Hamzah al-Işfahânî, 
History, I, 191 Gortwatpr, noted the occurrence of a drought instead of the predicted 
deluge. Cf, also at-Tabart, Tarih, III, 1364. 

Predictions concerning the duration of Islam were accepted into al-Mutahhar’s Beginning 
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or a constellation possessed particular historical significance.! 
Yet, the scientific curiosity of the historians of the ninth and tenth 
centuries did not entirely by-pass this much disputed branch of 
knowledge. Thus, we find al-Ya‘qûbî indicating the astrological 
constellation that existed at the beginning of each reign,? and 
later local histories sometimes indicate the astrological constellation 
which prevailed at the founding of a given city.? 

Astrologers, on their part, were very much interested at that time 
in cultural and historical information about the past. Such informa- 
tion may have occasionally been contained in some of the ninth 
and tenth-century works on nativities published under the title 
of Tahwil sini al-*álam (al-mawálid) "Revolution of the years of the 
world (nativities)," * which, however, were principally concerned 
with the annual occurrences of famine and disease, etc. We know 
as a fact that much historical material was contained in the Kitab 
al-Ulúf of Abû Ma‘Sar, which was, therefore, used by the historians 
al-Mas*üdi and Hamzah al-Isfahani.® 

Astrologers, according to the Ihwán as-safa’, ought to have a 
good knowledge of dates (ta’rifdt).® And, for the same authors, 
the activity of the astrologers (munajjimün) has bearing upon 
seven points, which read like the listing of the contents of an annalis- 
tic history. These seven points concern 1) the religious groups 
(milal) and dynasties, 2) the transfer of power (mamlakah) from one 
nation to the other or from one country to the other, 3) the changes 
of individual rulers and the wars and disturbances which take place 
in connection with that, 4) the events that take place each year, 


and History, II, 155 ff. HuART (Paris 1899-1919, Publ. de l'École des langues or. viv., IVe 
Série, Vol. 16-18, 21-23), and Hamzah al-Isfaháni's History, I, 153-55. 

1 Cf. Miskawayh, Tajárib al-umam, in D. S. MARcoLrourH and H. F. Ameproz, The 
Eclipse of the “Abbasid Caliphate, II, 239 f. (Oxford 1920-21). 

2 Cf. above, p. 87, and below, p. 1331. Cf. also Ibn Muyassar, Annales d'Égypte, 34 Masst 
(Cairo 1919). Astrological data for the accession of caliphs are also to be found in astrological 
treatises such as those ascribed to al-Battáni and the Indian Kankalah (Ms. Ismail Saib 
[Ankara] 1/199, fols. 27a-77a). Cf., in particular, D. PINGREE, Historical Horoscopes, in 
JAOS, LXXXII, 487-502 (1962). 

3 Cf. Ibn a8-Sihnah, ad-Durr al-muntabab ft ta?ríh mamlakat Halab, 19 (Beirut 1909), 
following Ibn Saddad, ai-A*lág al-hatirak, who, in turn, quotes an “ancient book” which 
speaks about the decipherment of a Greek inscription giving the horoscope of Aleppo. Cf. 
also below, p. 125. 4 Cf. Fihrist, 382-87 (Cairo 1348 = 213-17 FLÜGEL). 

* Cf. J. Lippert, 454 MaSar's Kitáb al-Ulüf, in WZKM, IX, 351-58 (1895); Hamzah 
al-Isfahant, History, I, 79 f. GorrwALDT. For the Kitab al-Ulúf, cf. also Ibn Juljul's Tabaqát 
al-atibba?, and above, p. 78, n. 4. 

° Rasá^il Iwan as-safa?, IV, 364 (Cairo 1347/1928). Asháb at-tawárl) means “astrologers” 
in the Arabian Nights, I, 108 MACNAGHTEN. For astrology and history in China and medieval 
Europe, cf. H. FRANKE, in Oriens, III, 117 (1950). 
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namely, rising and falling prices, fertility and sterility, pestilence, 
death, and drought, diseases and illnesses, and accidents and safety 
(well-being), 5) the daily events, month by month and day by day, 
6) the nativities of each human being, and 7) the indication of 
obscure details, such as concealed or stolen objects, as well as the 
discovery of secret matters and of answers to queries on the basis 
of horoscopes.1 Thus, astrologers were concerned with everything 
that was of interest to historians, and a little more. 

They also knew the value of historical knowledge as a convincing 
background for their predictions of the future. When a certain 
Dániyáli, who was so named because he was a specialist in predic- 
tions ascribed to the biblical Daniel, was asked for his help in ef- 
fecting the appointment of a politician to the wazirate, he forged a 
book in the name of Daniel which cryptically referred to events of the 
past and to things which had not yet happened.? Thus, apparently, 
when Daniel's predictions concerning things that had happened in 
the meantime were found to be true, the other predictions were 
accepted with greater confidence. 

On the other hand, there was the argument from history against 
the validity of the claims of astrologers. As Ibn Hazm put it, em- 
pirical confirmation of the possible soundness of astrology requires a 
continuity of astronomical observations far beyond the life span of 
individuals and even nations. "The most remote historical in- 
formation available comes from the Torah, and it does not go back 
more than 3000 years .. . . Of Persian history, we have ample and 
well-documented information only from Sasanian times, and this 
means, for less than a thousand years. The same applies to Greek 
(Rúm) history. Today, there is no trace left of the history of the 
Copts, the Syrians, the Edomites, the Ammonites, the Moabites, 
and all the other nations... . About the Indians and the Chinese 
we do not have as much information as we might wish. They may 
possess a store of ancient astronomical observations, for their 
realms have lasted unscathed through the ages. It is true that the 
Chinese are craftsmen and not at all interested in the sciences, but 
there may be astronomical observations preserved in India. If this 


* Op. cit., III, 258. Cf. also above, p. 34, n. 4. 

* Cf. Ibn al-Atir, Kámil, VIII, 85 f., anno 319 (Cairo 1301). Miskawayh, in H. F. AMEDROZ 
and D. S. MancoLrouTH, The Eclipse of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, I, 215-17 (Oxford 1920), 
somewhat differs in the relevant details. Cf. also Ibn Haldin’s chapter on astrology and 
history (Mugaddimah, II, 176 ff. Paris). 
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should not be the case, we can be certain that such observations 
do not exist anywhere in the world.” 1 

In such small ways, astrology came into contact with historiogra- 
phy, with the result of some minor give-and-take between 
these two different approaches of man in his quest for the under- 
standing of the world. 


5—PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, more than any of the previously mentioned disciplines, 
would have been in a position to solve the great problems of history, 
but it was never effectively used by Muslim historians for this 
purpose. The basic question of the reliability of historical information 
and its relationship to reality, that is, the question of what con- 
stitutes historical truth, troubled the historians (above, p. 60), but 
true to their determination of reporting facts, they do not speak 
much about it in historical works. Religious scholars who were 
also historians, such as the Hatib al-Bagdádi, ? discussed the 
problem inasmuch as it concerned Muslim law and theology and 
al-Iji, finally, placed it in the center of the methodology of histo- 
riography. Ibn Haldün was more reticent and looked at it not from 
a philosophical or religious but rather a pragmatic point of view. 
According to him, the historian needs a diversified knowledge and 
good judgment, if he wants to avoid errors, since historical infor- 
mation as handed down is often misleading unless it is checked against 
the general background of custom, politics, and social science and 
compared with other parallel and better known material. A reflex of 
Muslim speculation on the reliability of historical reporting again 
appears in J. BopiN's Methodus: “. . . the Turks, who are said to have 
no memory for antiquity and to have abandoned interest in it 
because they believe that a reliable account cannot be written by 
men who follow hearsay, much less by writers who were present or 


1 Cf. Ibn Hazm, Marátib al-*ulüm, in Rasdil Ibn Hazm, 69 IHSAN ‘ApBAs (Cairo n.y. 
[1954]). Cf. also his Risdlah ft mudáwát an-nufás, ibid., 169, on the paucity of the available 
knowledge from pre-Islamic times. 

The argument from history is also briefly referred to by Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Miftáh 
dûr as-sa*ádah, YI, 134 (Cairo n.y.). 

2 Cf. his Kifáyah, 16 ff. (Hyderabad 1357). Cf. also al-Birüni, India, trans. E. SACHAU, 
I, 3 f. (London 1910), and id., al-Atár al-bágiyah, 81,5, 8219 tt, SACHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923), 
and the remarks in F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 
57-59 (Rome 1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). 

3 Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, I, 8 f. Paris, For a philosopher's view on historiography, 
cf. also above, p. 37 f. 
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had command of events, since they lie about themselves in many 
respects or are influenced to deviate from the truth by fear, or 
bribes, or hate of princes." 1 

Popular wisdom of the fürstenspiegel type came to Muslim his- 
torians together with Persian historiography.? Biographical works in 
the classical tradition ® were filled with popular philosophy ex- 
pressed in wise sayings. Speaking about Alexander and his death, 
authors, such as at-Ta'álibi in the Guray,* did not leave aside 
the philosophical embroidery which had always belonged to the 
Alexander novel. Wise sayings often constituted an important part 
of biographies to be found in historical works. And popular philo- 
sophical themes, such as the brevity of life and the short duration 
of worldly glory, were considered by Muslims as constituting one 
of the keynotes of historical investigation. 

The inclusion of Greek and Indian history into world histories in 
the ninth century was accompanied by references to Greek and 
Indian philosophical ideas. The same period also saw some attempts 
to give philosophy a special and distinguished position in the 
treatment of history. The History of Sinan b. TAbit, which, it is 
true, appears to have been largely biographical, was introduced, 
we are told, by a discussion of Platonic ethics and politics.5 The 
closest approach to subordinating history to philosophy, at least 
superficially, was made by al-Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdist in the 
Bad? wa-t-ta rth which he wrote in 355/966. The introductory 
chapter of the Beginning and History contains a theoretical discus- 
sion of knowledge and the intellect and thus shows the author's in- 
tention to view the whole universe and its history under the aspect 
of philosophy. In the course of the work which follows the ordinary 
arrangement from the creation of the world to Muhammad and his 
history, the men around him and the dynastic history of the Umay- 
yads and ‘Abbasids, he stresses such subjects as the attributes 


Method for the Easy Comprehension of History, trans. R. REYNOLDS, 42 (New York 
1945). The author may have ascribed to the "Turks" what he hesitated to say about his 
own environment. 

* Cf. G. RICHTER, Studien sur Geschichte der dlteren arabischen Fürstenspiegel (Leipzig 1932, 
Leipziger Semitistische Studien, N.F., 3), for instance, p. 54 f. But cf. also above, P. 74, and 
below, p. 115, n. 2. 

* Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in OLZ, XL, col. 627 (1937). 

* Histoire des rois des Perses (Gurar), ed. Zotenberg (Paris 1900); trans. F. ROSENTHAL, 
Das Fortleben der Antike im Islam, 168 ff. (Zürich-Stuttgart 1965). 

5 Cf. above, p. 88, n. 1. 

° The title Dahd?ir al-*ulám wa-má kan ft sálif ad-duhúr of a work by al-Mas*üdí suggests 
a content similar to that of the Beginning and History. 
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of the Creator, the cultural and philosophical significance of the pre- 
Islamic religions, and the dogmatic differences between Muslim 
sects, and tries to convey wherever possible scientific and philo- 
sophical information. However, he does not in the least succeed 
in creating an integrated picture of history as a function of intellec- 
tual processes. The philosophical remarks are, one might say, purple 
patches pasted almost at random to various sections of the work, 
but it remains for us to acknowledge the author's genuine desire 
to effect a union of philosophy in the widest sense with history. 
Unfortunately, to our knowledge, he found no successor who might 
have intensified and deepened the inquiry into history in his spirit.! 


6—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Muslim political science drew quite extensively on the Persian 
fiirstenspiegel literature 2 and on certain aspects of Greek ethics. 
In this manner, as has just been pointed out, it came into some 
contact with historiography. It also was instrumental in shaping 
the ideal picture of the Muslim ruler, as exemplified in biographical 
works or in the always popular literature of the mandqib or fadd?il, 
the political and moral virtues of rulers, especially, the early rulers 
of Islam. Short excerpts from the Persian fürstenspiegel literature 
were considered a suitable introduction to a historical work already 
by al-Jah&iyàri in the first half of the tenth century. A complete 
fürstenspiegel was prefixed by Ibn at-Tiqtaqà to his Fahri in the 
late thirteenth century; his description of the ideal Muslim ruler 
was enlivened by a few examples derived from personal experience. 
In the early years of the same century, Ibn Isfandiyàr added a 
fürstenspiegel to his History of Tabaristán, owing to special circum- 
stances that made such an addition seem most appropriate.? The 
fürstenspiegel literature, in turn, absorbed a good deal of historical 
information, and, at one time, reached the point where summaries 
of Muslim history were included in fürstenspiegels.! However, the 


1 Cf. also SAbd-al-Jabbar’s historical poem, below, p. 184. 

* There is considerable doubt as to how genuinely “Persian” this literature actually is. 
Muslim scholars considered it as being of Persian origin since at least the eighth century, 
and whatever its ultimate origin, it evidently reached them through Persian intermediaries. 

° The fürstenspiegel was in the form of a letter addressed to the king of Tabaristan. It was 
translated by J. DARMESTETER, in JA, IX, 3, 185-250 and 502-55 (1894). 

* The only work I can mention in this connection is one referred to by GAL, II, 446, 
which dates from the year 936/1529. There presumably existed earlier ones. 
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essential aspects of the Muslim theory of the state and its political 
constitution were associated with legal practice and theological 
speculation. The events upon which the Muslim theory of caliphal 
succession was based were mentioned in historical works, but they 
were not subjected to any theoretical scrutiny. Political science 
as a matter of theoretical speculation did not enter Muslim historiog- 
raphy until Ibn Haldûn. 

Social science was represented in Islam by Greek economics. 
It was either dealt with in monograph works of Greek origin or 
incorporated in encyclopedias.! Some of these encyclopedias 
also had sections on history, but no connection was made between 
the treatment of history and that of social science. Financial and 
taxation matters were often treated by historians as important 
events. The history and changes of coinage found wide attention 
among them.2 The historical value of economic statistics was recog- 
nized, and such statistics were occasionally taken over into historical 
works, especially secular local histories, such as the ninth-century 
histories of Bagdad and late Persian or Egyptian secular local 
histories.? Their proper place, however, was in the literature on 
administration, the works on the land-tax (#aráj) and on govern- 
ment administration such as Ibn Mammáti's Qawánin ad-dawáwin.* 

It is in this type of literature that we find, in the tenth century, a 
remarkable instance of the penetration of historical and social 
thinking into Muslim economic theory, the hará work of Qudàmah 
b. Ja‘far. In contrast to the older haraj works of Judge Abû Yûsuf 
and Yahya b. Adam, or the work on financial administration 
(Kitab al- Amwál) by Abû ‘Ubayd b. Sallam, Qudámah has a special, 
long chapter on the history of the Muslim conquests. The conquests 

* Cf. M. PLESSNER, Der OIKONOMIKOX des Neupythagoreers ‘Bryson’ und sein Ein- 
fluss auf die islamische Wissenschaft (Heidelberg 1928, Orient und Antike, 5). 

* For instance, the introduction of Muslim coinage under *Abd-al-Malik, or the chapter 
on mintage in an-NarSab{, History of Buhárá, 34-36 SCHEFER (Paris 1892, Publ. del’ Ecole des 
langues or. viv., III, 13); trans. R. N. FRYE, 35-37 (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 

* Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahst, 80 (New Haven 1943, American 
Oriental Series, 26). Cf. also the lists of revenues in Ibn Isfandiyár, History of Tabaristán, 
P. 29 of E. G. BROWNE'S abridged translation of the work (Leiden-London 1905, E. J. W. 
Gibb Mem. Series, 2); Ibn Wásil, Mufarrij al-kurüb, 273 ff. AS-SAYYAL (Cairo 1953); Ibn 
Haldün, Mugaddimah, I, 321 ff. Paris; trans. F. ROSENTHAL, I, 361 ff, (New York 1958); 
and, above all, the complete statistics of Fez which Ibn Abî Zar‘ (25 f., trans. 37 f. TORN- 
BERG, Uppsala 1843-46) copied from an official document (zimám). 

The inclusion of a table of the dates of the Persian new year in Hamzah al-Isfaháni's 
History is due to the importance of these dates in fiscal matters. How to squeeze high taxes 
out of the population might be learned from historical works, according to Ibn at-Tiqtaga, 


above, p. 51, n. 7. 
* Ed. ‘A. Suryàl ‘Attyah, Cairo 1943. 
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furnished the legal basis for the Muslim system of taxation, and 
wherever necessary the evidence of the conquests was adduced 
by authors dealing with the problems of taxation. However, the 
integraltreatment of the conquests withina #aráj work was a different 
proposition. In the case of Qudàmah, it clearly meant that he in- 
tended to widen the historical basis of the discussion of taxation 
through a process of amalgamation quite similar to that which, 
for instance, led to the combination of geography and historiog- 
raphy at about the same time. Qudàmah not only added a chapter 
on the conquests, but he also included a fürstenspiegel in his work 
(ch. 8, par. 9) containing all the traditional information on Aristotle, 
Alexander, Anü&arwán, etc. He furthermore included a systematic 
presentation of social and political science (ch. 8). In this connection, 
he speaks about the reasons why human beings need food, clothing, 
sexual intercourse, cities with their social organization, money, 
and kings and leaders who must have specific qualifications, follow 
a specific policy, and be provided with a specific group of political 
advisers.! 

There was no direct road leading from Qudámah in the tenth 
century to Ibn Haldán in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Ibn Haldün was the first to attempt the utilization of those com- 
bined disciplines in the service of historiography. His great work 
was much admired and diligently studied by later generations, 
especially among Turkish statesmen and scholars. Ibn Haldûn also 
appears to have sparked the historical renaissance in fifteenth- 
century Egypt. However, he found no true successor among Muslim 
historians to take up his line of investigation. The search for an 
immediate model of Ibn Haldün's thought has so far remained 
unsuccessful.? The possibility remains that in the Northwest African 
and Spanish environment, ideas such as his were discussed before 
him in some rudimentary fashion. However, his fundamental origi- 
nality would seem incontestable. There is his own strong pronounce- 
ment as to the originality of his work, whose sincerity is supported 
by an evident display of modesty.* We also have no reason to distrust 


1 I used the Paris ms. ar. 5907, a modern copy of an Istanbul manuscript. (Arabic text, 
below, p. 543 f.). Cf. A. BEN SHEMESH, Taxation in Islam, II (Leiden 1965). 

? Cf. H. A. R. Gres, The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldûn’s Political Theory, in BSOS 
VII, 23-31 (1933), reprinted in his Studies on the Civilization of Islam, 166-75 (Boston, 1962). 
Cf. also my introduction to the translation of the Mugaddimah (New York 1958, Bollingen 
Series XLIII). 

° Muqaddimah, 1, 62 f. Paris. 
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Ibn Haldûn when he says that his sources of inspiration were the 
science of the fundamental principles of jurisprudence and the 
fürstenspiegel literature." We know not only the older works he 
used, but also contemporary fürstenspiegels from Northwestern 
Africa, such as the Suhub al-ldmi‘ah of Ibn Haldün's friend, Abû 
1-Qasim b. Ridwàn, and the Wásitat as-sulák by one of the *Abd- 
al-Wádid rulers of Tlemcen. These works do not show the slightest 
trace of the thinking we find in Ibn Haldán's work; thus, his 
inspiration cannot have come from this direction. On the other 
hand, social and economic problems were the daily bread of lawyers 
and jurists. From them and their practical outlook, Ibn Haldün 
might have received the decisive inspiration. His great achievement 
was the construction of a system, the application of scattered 
political and sociological ideas to history which he recognized as a 
living force joining the past with the present in one continuous 
process. Man and environment, individual effort and group organi- 
zation are the raw material of history according to Ibn Haldün's 
keen, if sometimes arbitrary, analysis. His views are always ex- 
plainable from the author's Muslim background, but after all 
factors have been considered, the final judgment on the Mu- 
gaddimah as a product of Muslim historiography must be that it 
was more in the nature of a unique interruption than an ordinary 
stop on the prescribed course of Muslim historical activity. 


7—THE USE OF DOCUMENTS, INSCRIPTIONS, AND COINS 


For modern Western historiography, the use of non-literary 
evidence in historical research is a question of methodology. As 
such it is intimately connected with the peculiar development 
historical writing has taken in modern times. All previous histori- 
ography did not progress to the stage where the importance of a 
methodical use of such evidence was realized. The contents of 
historical works did include incidental references to non-literary 
evidence, and in Muslim historiography, such references were not 
infrequent. They throw some interesting sidelights on cultural 
attitudes. 

The continued existence of the great architectural monuments 

1 Muqaddimah, I, 63 ff. Paris. 

* For the attitude of Western medieval historians toward contemporary historical docu- 


ments, cf. M. RITTER, Die Entwicklung der Geschichtswissenschaft, 117 (Munich-Berlin 1919). 
Cf. also H. RICHTER, Engl. Geschichtschreiber, 19, 72 (Berlin 1938). 
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of the past was occasionally noted by the historians, but it was 
reserved to Ibn Haldün to draw historical conclusions from it." On 
the other hand, the use of documents, letters, government papers, 
official declarations, speeches, and related material was well-nigh 
universal in Muslim historical literature. Even where documents 
of this type were not directly quoted, they were extensively used by 
historians who held positions of political influence, when they wrote 
the history of their period. The existence of letters of Muhammad in 
which he allegedly tried to win the adherence of various political 
units inside (and outside) the Arabian peninsula gave early Muslim 
historians an opportunity to show their appreciation of historically 
valuable documents.? Whether or not these documents were genuine 
does not make much of a difference in this connection, if only 
the genuine or false documents themselves once existed. 

Letters of all kinds were so frequently quoted by historians that a 
few examples will suffice here. In al-Balàduri's Ansáb, we find the 
alleged letter by ‘Utman to the Egyptians who had come to protest 
his rule, as well as other letters by less prominent men. Al-Ya*qübi 
devoted a special chapter in his History to the correspondence of 
Muhammad and that of the early caliphs. Letters from foreign 
potentates were especially interesting. Those from the Byzantines 
were important enough to be quoted.* The letter which the Ethiopic 
ruler Yagbe’a Seyón sent to the Ethiopic community in Jerusalem 
in 689/1290 was preserved by a historian. When the original doc- 
ument was written in a language other than Arabic and had to be 
translated for purposes of quotation, this fact was not left unmen- 
tioned. International treaties were occasionally quoted.” Important 
documents of internal politics, such as documents appointing the 
presumptive successor to the ruling caliph or other high officials,® 


1 Muqaddimah, I, 317 f. Paris. 

2 Cf. J. SPERBER, Die Schreiben Muhammads an die Stämme Arabiens, in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien, XIX, 1-93 (1916); M. 
HAMIDULLAH, Documents sur la diplomatie musulmane (Paris 1935)- 

3 Al-Baladuri, Ansdb, V, 64, 222 f. GOITEIN (Jerusalem 1936). 

* Cf., for instance, Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VI, 293, anno 326 (Hyderabad 1357-58). 

5 Cf. E. CeruLLI, Etiopi in Palestina, I, 88 f. (Rome 1943), and the edition of Ibn ‘Abd- 
az-Zahir, Tasrif al-ayyám wa-l-‘ustr fi strat al-Malik al-Mansür, 170-73 MurAD KÂmIL 
(Cairo 1961). Ibn ‘Abd-az-Zahir’s work is particularly distinguished by its extensive 
reporting of international treaties and many other documents. 

* Cf. al-Hamawi, ai-Ta?ríh al-Manséri, fol. 176b, 187b GRYAZNEVICH (Moscow 1960), 
or ar-Ragid b. az-Zubayr, ad-Dahá^ir wa-t-tuhaf, 50 f. HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959). 4 

? For instance, the peace treaty between ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Mûsê b. Nusayr and Theodemir 
cf. the references in Ë. Lévi-Provencat, La Péninsule dbérique, 79 (Leiden 1938). 

8 Cf., for instance, Ibn al-Jawzi, o. cit., VIL, 64, anno 363. 
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or al-Mu'tadid's edict against the Umayyads which was never 
made public; were faithfully quoted by historians. Documents 
also constituted the principal material for the establishment of the 
biography of a political figure. A remarkable example of this sort 
has come down to us from Fatimid times in the biography of Ustad 
Jawdar (or Jádar, d. 362/972) which was compiled by his secretary, 
Mansór. This biography consists mainly of letters by Fatimid 
caliphs addressed to Jawdar, letters that were serving as political 
or administrative documents.? There must have been other Muslim 
authors who wrote biographical works along these or similar lines 
in periods other than that of the early Fatimids where, it is true, 
there existed an unusual climate of intellectual experimentation. 
It is, however, understandable if little of the sort was preserved 
by later generations. For such works were too specialized and, 
therefore, of minor interest for men who had to struggle constantly 
with the limitations imposed by the difficulty of producing enough 
manuscripts to preserve the growing heritage of the centuries. 

Speeches in the fürstenspiegel tradition and, especially, speeches 
of the religio-ascetic homiletic type were frequently incorporated in 
historical works. It need hardly be said that they were usually 
fictitious. Their invention, however, was not motivated by the 
Thucydidean idea of historical characterization, except, perhaps, 
inasmuch as they were to characterize the speaker as living up to 
Muslim religious ideals. When the ‘Imad al-Isfahàni made Alp 
Arslan, who was killed in 465/1072, on his deathbed give a speech 
on the subject that man should never be over-confident, that speech 
was composed throughout in the best rhymed prose.* The ‘Imad 
in a way marked the culmination of the Muslim historians' use of 
documents. His great annalistically arranged memoirs, al-Barg 
as-Sa?mi, were largely made up from documents, letters, official 
administrative orders (manStir), and similar material.5 Most of the 
documents were composed by the author himself in the course 

1 Cf. at-Tabari, Ta’rth, III, 2165 ff. DE GOEJE and others, anno 284. Cf., further, H. A. R. 
GIBB, The Fiscal Rescript of ‘Umar II, in Arabica, II, 1-16 (1955). For the documents 
appointing successors to the caliphate from at-Tabari, cf. A. CHEJNE, Succession to the Rule 
in Islam (Lahore 1960). 

? Cf. the French translation by M. Canard, Vie de l'Ustadh Jaudhar (Algiers 1958). 

* But cf., possibly, at-Tabari, Ta?rfk III, 1793 f. 

* Al-‘Imad al-Isfaháni, Nusrat al-fitrah, cf. the abridgment of the work by AL-BUNDARI, 
published under the title of Ta?rfk dawlat as-Saljáq, 45 (Cairo 1318/1900). 

* I used the Bodleian mss. or. Bruce rr and Marsh 425, containing, respectively, part 3 
Mies des and part 5 (years 578-79) of the Barq. Cf. H. A. R. GIBB, in WZKM, LII, 
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of his official duties. They have some bearing on the historical events 
but are often quite superfluous for their understanding. It was the 
exhibition of his stylistic perfection that was uppermost in the 
author's mind when he included the documents in his work, and 
not the documentation of historical happenings! Yet, such 
documents as we find in the Barg are the exact equivalent of the 
official papers of modern foreign ministries. Reading them gave the 
contemporary Muslim student the same insight into history-in-the- 
making at his time which the modern student is wont to expect 
in the documented memoirs of one of the statesmen of our time. 

The use of documents in Muslim historical works was circum- 
scribed by the fact that the acquaintance with a particular document 
was nearly always restricted to contemporaries (or near-contempo- 
raries). Later historians who quoted documents of a past period can be 
expected to have used not the original documents but literary sources. 
The original documents were no longer available to them, nor did 
they try to search for them. Under these circumstances, the occa- 
sional or even frequent use of documents would not have been able 
to give rise to a specific method of historical criticism. 

Original documents were actually consulted. We learn this, for 
instance, from a passage in the History of Mosul by Abû Zakariyà^ 
al-Azdi (d. 334/945-46). Al-Azdi mentions that he found a letter 
of al-Mansür among the old papers (kutub) of the Mosul judge 
al-Hàrit b. al-Jarad, which one of the latter's children had made 
available to him. This historical document was incorporated by 
al-Azdi in his work. An even better example for the use of docu- 
ments in the writing of history comes to us from near the end of 
the creative development of medieval Muslim historiography. 
When Salih b. Yahya wrote his History of Beirut and the Family of 
Buhtur, he delved into the family archives and came up with a 
number of documents concerning the appointment of members of 
the Buhtur family to various positions.* We may assume that earlier 

1 Cf, Hajjt Halifah’s remarks concerning al-Wassáf's Persian history, in Kašf as-zunún, 
II, 156 f. FLÜGEL. 

2 This applies to any systematic search for historical documents. It may, however, very 
well be that historians were much more aware of the importance of documents and also 
might have made more frequent attempts to get access to them than the available literary 
references indicate. Cf. at-Tabart, Ta?rfk, III, 326; Ibn Haldàn, Mugaddimah, II, 296 Paris. 
For a modern Moroccan historian, cf. É. LÉvi-PROVENGAL, Les Historiens des Chorfa, 192 
lot Qe Tarih 2475 (also Taymür Ta’rih 2303), p. 187. The original manuscript is 
now in the Chester Beatty Collection in Dublin, Ireland. Cf. below, p. 153. 

+ Histoire de Beyrouth, ed. L. CHEIKH, 2nd ed., 45 ff. (Beirut 1927). Cf. also E. D. 
Ross, in A Volume of Or. Studies presented to E. G. Browne, 409 (Cambridge 1922). 
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authors of family histories, such as Ibn al-‘Adim who wrote on his 
family, the Banû Jarádah of Aleppo,’ or, in the early tenth century, 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. al-Munajjim, who wrote on the history and 
pedigree of his family,? made a similar use of family archives. And 
when Tabit b. Sinan incorporated in his History a document of the 
wazir ‘Ali b. ‘Îsê concerning the establishment of medical care 
for the inmates of the country's prisons during a year of much 
illness, he probably had access to and knowledge of the document 
only because it had been addressed to his father, then superinten- 
dent of Bagdád's hospitals.* 

The preservation of documents was usually due to very concrete 
motives, such as the fact that a certain document was a letter 
bestowing privileges upon the recipient. Thus, we hear about an 
alleged letter of the Prophet in which he granted some villages in 
Syria to one of his followers. This letter was preserved by the de- 
scendants of that man. Eventually, it was bought by the caliph 
al-Mustanjid for his library in Bagdád.* Literary criticism entered 
the picture when the necessity arose to refute claims concerning 
privileges made in a document.5 The keeping of files of documents 
was especially important in the administration of justice. Oc- 
casionally, legal theory had recourse to documents of historical 
importance. In the Kitéb al-Amwdl, Abû ‘Ubayd b. Sallam tells 
about the request for a legal opinion which General ‘Abd-al-Malik 
b. Salih (d. 196/812) had addressed to several famous jurists of the 
time and in which he had asked whether it was legally permissible 
for Cyprians and other people in Asia Minor to pay tribute to both 
the Muslims and the Byzantines. He then went on to say: “I found 


* Cf. GAL Supplement I, 568. In the Bugyat at-falab, Ibn al-tAdim quoted a wagf deed of 
one of his ancestors, cf. phot. Cairo Ta?rtb 1566, p. 265. 

* Cf. Fihrist, 206 (Cairo 1348 = 144 FLOGEL). 

3 Cf. Ibn Abi Usaybitah, I, 221 MULLER (Kónigsberg-Cairo 1882-84). 

* Cf. F. WÜsTENFELD, Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen der arabischen Stämme und 
Familien, 441 f. (Göttingen 1853); J. SPERBER, op. cit., 66. The Mustanjid episode is not 
mentioned by F. KRENKOW, The Grant of Land by Muhammad to Tamim ad-Dárt, in Islamica, 
I, 529-32 (1925), and Cu. D. MATTHEWS, Maqrízi's Treatise “ Daw as-sdrt” on the Tamimi 
Wagf in Hebron, in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIX, 147-79 (1939-40). 

As sacred relics, such letters, none of them genuine, have been preserved down to modern 
times, cf., for instance, A. GROHMANN, in EI, s.v. al-Mukawkas. 

Alleged letters of the Prophet were always treasured and preserved as holy relics, cf. 
Ahmad b. Abi Tahir, History of Bagdad, 1, 271 KELLER (Leipzig 1908); at-Tabari, Ta?ríh, 
III, 1142 f. DE GOEJE and others, anno 218. 

* For al-Hatib al-Bagdadi and the Jews of Haybar, cf. F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique 
and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 47b (Rome 1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). As-Safadi 
(al-Gayt al-musajjam, II, 66, Cairo r 305) considered this one incident sufficient proof for the 
usefulness of historical studies. 
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the replies which the jurists had sent to ‘Abd-al-Malik. They had 
been discovered in his office (files, ustuhrijat min diwánih). I ab- 
stracted the gist of them. The opinions of the jurists differed, but 
the number of those who advised a peaceful settlement, even if it 
would entail some irregularities, was larger than that of those who 
counseled war." Abû ‘Ubayd then proceeded to quote excerpts 
from the documents. Historians as a rule, however, did not suffi- 
ciently avail themselves of the great opportunities which the 
existence of legal archives offered them.? 

While with the use of documents, the historian entered the legal 
and administrative domain, with the use of inscriptions he came 
into contact with novelistic tradition and popular fancy. Long 
before Islam, the esoteric character of writing and its early monu- 
mental use had inspired stories of mysterious discoveries of myste- 
rious written documents which when deciphered revealed deep 
philosophical or religious insights. In the Muslim environment, 
the heavenly prototype of the Qur’an is a good example of the va- 
rious forms in which this tradition was able to survive. The cir- 
culation of fanciful stories concerning inscriptions was greatly 
stimulated by the many monumental relics of foreign writings which 
the Muslims came across from the early years of the conquests on 
and which did not fail to attract their attention. The products of 
asemi-learned imagination inspired by strange inscriptions were often 
credited to the authorship of Wahb b. Munabbih. Legend has it that 
a Greek inscription from the Mosque of Damascus which he de- 
ciphered was interpreted by him as a sermon from the days of 
Solomon. His translation was in perfect Arabic rhymed prose. 
Very often, the translator remained anonymous, which added an- 
other good novelistic element of mystification. On a beautiful 
tapestry, al-Muntasir observed a circular Persian inscription which 
surrounded the representation of a horseman with a crown upon 
his head. Nobody was able to read the inscription. Eventually, 
someone whose identity is not revealed was found who was able to 
read it, He hesitated to communicate to the caliph the ominous 
words he saw, and only the caliph’s incipient wrath made him reveal 
the dire words: “I am Siréyah b. Hosraw b. Hurmuz. I killed my 


1 Kitdb al-Amwál, 171-75 (Cairo 1353). 

2 For statistical documents, see above, p. 116, n. 3. 4 ái 

3 Al-Mas‘tidi, Muriij, V, 361-62, Paris ed. = II, 152 (Cairo 1346). Ibn ‘Asâkir, Ta?ríj 
Dimas, I, 197 (Damascus 1329 ff.); al-Yazidi, Amált, 72 (Hyderabad 1948). Cf. G. E. von 
GRUNEBAUM, Medieval Islam, 242 (Chicago 1946). 
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father, and therefore, I had only six months to enjoy my royal 
power.” 1 

The more sober-minded appreciated alleged economic-historical 
information in strange inscriptions, such as an Egyptian tomb 
inscription from the Sad, written in the “Upper Egyptian (şa dî) 
language,” which yielded a list of Pharaonic tax receipts.2 Where 
history was clearly fiction as in the Nihdyat al-arab fi ahbár al- 
Furs wa-l-‘Arab, it was almost necessary to have a Himyaritic 
inscription and a man from San*à? who was able to interpret the 
Arabic verses it contained, but the political interest of the early 
Muslims may have been instrumental in the discovery of a Him- 
yarite inscription in Samarqand.? Travellers in Biblical territory 
expected to find strange inscriptions which spoke about Moses 
and the like.* 

When scholars and writers left the realm of fiction, they often 
had to confess, unless they wanted to exploit the credulous disposi- 
tion created by the novelistic tradition,’ that they could not read 
the strange writing. A Muslim historian who wanted to write on the 
history of China and was told, on what must have appeared to him 
good authority, that people who knew the country and its language 
had found historical information in inscriptions on stone, on city 
gates and in temples,? was in no position to judge what he heard. 
It was the same in matters concerning Egypt. Al-Birüni quoted a 
report about the discovery of an ancient Egyptian monument in 
Upper Egypt. Its walls contained, in three horizontal bands, sculp- 
tured trees, animals, and representations of human beings. Every- 
thing was accompanied by an inscription “to which one now does not 
have the key.” 7 Cuneiform inscriptions were known to the Muslims, 

1 Al-Hatib al-Bagdádi, TB, II, 120 f.; al-Husri, Jam‘ al-jawáhir, 170 f. (Cairo 1353). 

* Cf. Ibn و2014‎ (cf. below, p. 154), in Paris ms. ar. 4727, fol. 205b. 

* Cf. ms. Cairo Tarih 4505, fol. 22b-23a, see above p. 58, and W. BARTHOLD, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol Invasion, 87 (London 1927, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, N.S., 5). 

* Cf., for instance, al-Maqrizi, Hitat, I, 188 (Bülàq 1270). 

5 The secretary ‘Ali b. as-Sari al-Karbi who in 344/955 read the inscriptions on the 
monuments of Persepolis when ‘Adud-ad-dawlah visited the city must have made ample 
use of his fancy, but the feat was commemorated in inscriptions, cf. G. WrET-É. COMBE- 
J. SAUVAGET, Répertoire chronol. d'épigraphie arabe, IV, 135 f. (Caire 1933); G. E. von 
GRUNEBAUM, loc. cit, 

For a discovery and decipherment of manuscripts in an unknown writing, cf. Hamzah 
al-Isfaháni, History, I, 197 GorrwaALpr (St. Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48), and al-Birünt, 
al-Atár al-bágiyah, 2449-12, SACHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923). 

* Al-Ya‘qabi, History, I, 146 (Najaf 1358 = I, 205 HoursMa). For Central Asian 
inscriptions, cf. the report given by al-Juwayni, Ta?ríj-i-jakángusáy, trans. J. A. BOYLE, 


54 f. (Manchester 1958). 
? Al-Birdni, Kitáb al- Jamáhir fî ma'rifat al-jawáhir, 166 (Hyderabad 1355). 
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who also had the tradition that clay was the earliest writing ma- 
terial." The admittedly unknown writing on a tablet which was 
found by chance in an ancient grave certainly was a cuneiform 
document.? 

It is not surprising that Muslim scholars were not able to do 
anything with hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions. They could 
also hardly be expected to understand South Arabian inscriptions, 
even if the inhabitants of southern Arabia still knew the alphabet 
and were able to make out some grammatical features of the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions. The knowledge of their highly technical 
contents and language probably did not survive the end of South 
Arabian autonomy. It also comes as no surprise that "Hebrew" 
inscriptions were never correctly interpreted, for, in most cases, 
those inscriptions were certainly not written in Hebrew but, among 
other possibilities, in Nabataean, Palmyrenian, or some Iranian 
language. Genuine Syriac inscriptions were of no interest to Muslim 
historians. It is, however, somewhat disconcerting to meet with an 
apparent complete inability to decipher Greek inscriptions. Some 
of these inscriptions may indeed have been very difficult to read 
and tointerpret, butit would seem that itwas the novelistic tradition, 
and not philological incompetence, which doomed to failure any 
attempts to achieve a reasonable interpretation of Greek inscriptions. 
Rulers or scholars whose curiosity had been aroused by the dis- 
covery of an inscription wished to find some extraordinary in- 
formation in it, and the men who offered themselves to decipher 
the inscription were only too willing to comply. The closest approach 
to the correct reading of a Greek inscription is found in connection 
with an ancient monument of marble, or rather alabaster, in Aleppo. 
It was considered to be a pagan altar and, in the thirteenth century, 
was preserved in Aleppo's Halawiyah College. A scholar who had 
grown up in that College told Ibn al-‘Adim that Nür-ad-din had 
brought the monument from Apamea. He had heard someone 
decipher its inscription. It started with: "This was made for King 
Diocletian," and after that, there followed the astrological constel- 
lation which prevailed at the time the monument was made.* 

1 Cf. Fihrist, 6 (Cairo 1348 = 4 FLÜGEL). 

? Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, V, 100, anno 276 (Hyderabad 1357-58). 

3 Cf. al-Hamdáni, Iklil, Vol. VII, ed. and trans. N. A. FARIS, 122 f. (72 f.) (Princeton 
1940 and 1938). Cf. also H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, The Background of Islam, 127-40 (Alexandria 
1947). The fact that a related idiom was spoken certainly was no real help in the decipher- 


ment of the inscriptions. F 
* Ibn al-“Adîm, Bugyat at-talab, Phot. Cairo Tarih 1566, I, 85. Cf. above, p. 111, n. 3. This 
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The inscription may indeed have contained something like the 
name of Diocletian. However, already al-Qudà reported that a 
monk from the Fayyüm who deciphered the "ancient Coptic” 
inscriptions on a mummy wrapping found the name of Diocletian 
in them,1 apparently, since it was the name of an ancient emperor 
comparatively well-known to the Muslims. And elsewhere, an in- 
telligent man such as Ibn al-‘Adim did not refrain from adopting 
entirely fantastic interpretations of Greek inscriptions. From the 
Siyar at-tuġûr of Utman b. ‘Abdallah at-Tarsûsî (d. about 4or/ 
I010-1),? he quoted the good admonitions of a long-lived cousin of 
Dû l-qarnayn discovered in a Greek inscription at the Qalamyah 
Gate of Tarsüs. Its decipherment had been the work of a local 
veterinarian.? 

After all this entertaining but regrettably unhistorical material, 
Which could be illustrated by many further examples, it is com- 
forting to be able to refer to a few cases of an accurate and historical 
use of inscriptions by Muslim historians. These cases concern 
inscriptions in Arabic. A valuable example in this direction was 
set by the early historian of Mecca, al-Azraqi. He quoted Meccan 
building inscriptions which no doubt were genuine and correctly 
reproduced.* The tradition thus inaugurated in connection with the 
local history of Mecca persisted. In addition to literary sources and 
the information received from reliable informants as well as the 
things seen by himself, Mecca's historian in the early fifteenth 
century mentioned as his sources “marble and stone monuments 
and wooden material which have inscriptions and are found in 
the places where they belong."5 Other local historians also drew 


Story and other remarks on inscriptions by Ibn al-“Adîm were taken over by Ibn Hatib an- 
NAsiriyah and partly also by later historians of Aleppo. (Arabic text, below, p. 544.) 

S. M. STERN, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XI, 74 (1954), refers to “an inscription from the* 
reign of Justinian , . . read to the Fatimid caliph al-Mansür in the neighborhood of Tahart 
in 336/947-48." 

1 Cf. al-Magqrizt, Hilat, I, 116 (Balaq 1270). A similar story in great detail, I, 433 f. 

* Cf. Yaqût, 17544, XII, 128 f. (Cairo = V, 37 f. MARGOLIOUTH). 

° Cf. Ibn al-‘Adim, op. cit., 79 f., where the author also mentions a Hebrew inscription. 
Cf. further, for instance, Ibn Tûlûn, Luma*át, 61 (Damascus 1348, Rasd?il ta?rihiyah, 4). 

The tendency to find wisdom and piety in ancient inscriptions has persisted into modern 
times. Not only would an Athanasius Kircher in the seventeenth century find the most 
fantastic things in. Egyptian hieroglyphics (cf. A. ERMAN, Die Hieroglyphen, 3 f., 2nd ed., 
Berlin-Leipzig 1923, Sammlung Güschen; M. LIDZBARSKI, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik, 89 ff., Weimar 1898), but even the translators of Aramaic papyri in the nine- 
teenth century would obtain some strange results (cf. F. RosENTHaL, Die aramaistische 
Forschung, 26 f., Leiden 1939), and our own age is not immune to this tendency. 

* Cf. F. WOsrENFELD, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 1, 306 ff. (Leipzig 1858). 

* Taqi-ad-din al-Fast, Sifa’ al-gardm, in F. WOSTENFELD, of. cit., II, 58 (Leipzig 1859); 
I, 2 f. (Mecca-Cairo 1956). In order to ascertain the date of a Meccan governor of the early 
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occasionally on Arabic inscriptions for exact information, as did 
Ibn aš-Šihnah who reported that an inscription on the gate of the 
Zàhiriyah College in Aleppo declared the College to be a wagf for the 
benefit of Sàfisites and Hanafites.! General historians sometimes 
reproduced correct readings of Arabic inscriptions, as, for instance, 
the inscription upon a minbay made and sent to Mecca in the 
year 470/1078.2 From a building inscription dated in 422/1031, 
found underneath the mihréb of the mosque after an earthquake 
had shaken Qazwin in 513/Dec.-Jan. 1120-21 and mentioned by 
ar-Râfi in his History of Qazwin, Ibn Hajar derived proof for his 
dating of the replacement of dawlah titles by din titles, as reported 
by as-Sahawi in the Jawáhir, the detailed biography of Ibn Hajar. 

Among the smaller inscribed objects which engaged the attention 
of Muslim historians, there were seal inscriptions. They entered 
Muslim historical literature from Persian sources.? Already al- 
Haytam b. ‘Adi wrote on the seals of the caliphs.* The strange 
story of the fate of the Prophet's simple silver ring with the three- 
line inscription: Muhammad Rasûl Allâh, was recounted by the 
historians. The fact that seal inscriptions were attributed to 
Persian kings and Greek sages shows their connection with wisdom 
literature. They soon became a topic of the entertaining and edify- 
ing adab literature.9 


thirteenth century, al-Fást (Sif£?, II, 199) unearthed a document concerning the sale of a 
house in Mecca. For a$-Saybi's work on the cemetery of al-Mu‘alla and its inscriptions, cf. 
GAL, II, 173. A similar work probably was that by al-AqSahri, cf. In, 130. below, p. 476. 

1 Cf. Ibn a&-Sibnah, ad-Durr al-muntahab ft ta*rth mamlakat Halab, 112 (Beirut 1909) 
A building inscription in Bagdad: al Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, I, 108. Inscriptions on tomb- 
stones are occasionally referred to in the specialized branch of local historiography that 
deals with famous burial sites, cf. as-Sabáwt, Tuhfat al-albdb (Cairo 1356/1937), and the 
preceding note. 

2 [bn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII. 311 (Hyderabad 1357-58). Cf., further, 31-0845 al-Fadil 
al-Baysáni, in al-Magrizi, Hitat, I, 184 (Bülàq 1270); Ibn Abi Zar‘ 27, 31, 33 (trans. 39, 
44 f., 46) TORNBERG (Uppsala 1843-46). For an early example, of. al-Jahsiyári, Wusard?, 
fol. 40b Mik (Leipzig 1926, Bibl. arabischer Historiker und Geographen 1), cf. GAL Supple- 
ment, I, 204. 

? Cf. al- Jaháiyári, op. cit., fol. 2a. 

4 Cf. Fihrist, 146, (Cairo 1348 = roo, FLÜGEL). Al-Madá'ini wrote a Kitáb al-Hátam 
wa-r-rusul, cf. Fihrist, 148 (Cairo 1348). Al-Mas'üdi, Tanbîh, regularly mentions the seal 
inscriptions of the caliphs, 

5 Cf., for instance, at-Tabari, Ta?rfh, I, 2856-58, anno 30; Ibn al-Atir, Kâmil, III, 54 f. 
(Cairo 1301); Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, II, 53 f. Paris. Cf. also the references in A. J. 
Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, 211 f. (Leiden 1927); as Süli, 
Adab al-kuttáb, 139 (Cairo 1341); L. CAETANI, Annali dell’ Islam, VIL, 387 f. (Milan 1914). 

* Cf, al-Wašša?, Muwaššá, 162 ff. BRONNOw (Leiden 1886). 

An early and very imperfect attempt to deal with the subject is J. HAMMER-PURGSTALL’S 
Abhandlung über die Siegel der Araber, Perser und Türken, in the phil.-hist. Kl. of the Vienna 
Academy, 1848. 
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Coins were not used by Muslim historians as sources of historical 
information. Finds of hoards, however, were occasionally reported,! 
as, already accompanied by a fictional decipherment, in the Ahbár 
al-hulafá' of the ninth-century al-Harit b. (Muhammad b.) Abi 
Usamah.? Since the issuing of coins often reflected political develop- 
ments, historians reported on it with some frequency. The minting 
of special non-circulating issues was also mentioned occasionally.3 
Thus, even coins were not entirely neglected or missing among the 
numerous elements which together constituted the contents of 
Muslim historical works. 


1 Cf. Karkts ‘Awwad, in Revue de l'Académie arabe de Damas, XX, 143-56 (1945). In 
South Arabia, we are told, gold pieces weighing one quarter ounce, of non-Muslim coinage, 
were found in 910/1504-5, cf. IBN AL-“AYDARÛs, an-Nûr as-sáfir, 53 (Bagdad 1353/1934). 

* Died in 282/896 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 258; al-Hatib al-Bagdádi, TB, VIII, 218 f.). 
He is quoted by al- Jahsiyári, op. cit., fol. 151a; ar-Rašid b. az-Zubayr, ad-Dah@ir wa-t-tuhaf, 
224 f. HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959). 

A fictional coin inscription of a Persian queen, in Niháyat al-arab ft ahbár al-Furs wa-l- 
‘Arab, Ms. Cairo Tarih 4505, fol. 56. 

Again, it had to be a monk, in this particular case a Greek, who deciphered the legends 
of copper coins found in Qüs in 662/1264 (Ibn *Abd-az-Zàhir, al-Fadl al-báhir min strat as- 
sultan al-Malik az-Záhir, quoted by al-Yûnînî, Dayl Mir'át as-samán, I, 556 f., Hyderabad 
1374-80/1954-61; al-Maqrizi, Hitat, I, 236, Bülàq 1270). Cf. also H. RITTER, in Der Islam, 
VII, 83 f. (1917). 

° Cf. G. C. Mrugs, A Portrait of the Bayid Prince Rukn al-dawlah, in American Numismatic 
Society, Museum Notes, XI, 283-93 (1964). 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE MIXED FORMS OF HISTORICAL WRITING 


I—THE ORIGINS 


Having analyzed the original form elements of historical pre- 
sentation in Islam and the contributory non-historical branches of 
learning, we are now prepared to review the mixed forms of his- 
toriography, that is, the actually existing works. The early Jabar 
works and biographies need no longer be discussed. Three large 
groups of historical works are under consideration: World histories, 
local or regional histories, and contemporary histories and memoirs. 

However, it may be well to pause here for a moment and at- 
tempt to draw together the hints and suggestions scattered through- 
out the previous pages that have bearing upon the perpetually 
fascinating problem of the origins of historical writing in Islam. 
The history of Muslim historiography offers innumerable facts and 
thousands of concrete documents for study to the historian, and 
he knows that the awd’il, the first beginnings, remain shrouded, at 
least for the time being, in a darkness imperfectly pierced by wilful 
inferences and guesses, but it is his undeniable task to search for 
possible glimmers of light in that darkness. Of the two questions 
concerning all origins, the why? and the how?, the former, being a 
matter of the mind, usually is the harder to answer. In our case, the 
situation is different. The motivation for writing history in Islam 
is apparent; the technical procedures cannot be described and dated 
with sufficient accuracy. 

The stress Muhammad placed upon “knowledge (4m) and 
history, the many practical uses of historical and biographical 
data from early Islamic times, the tremendous events triggered 
by the coming of Islam which deeply impressed those primarily 
responsible for them with their historic significance, the ancient 
Near East tradition of history as the royal science, the existence 
of a historical literature and of active historians among the con- 
quered peoples—in view of all these factors, it would be astonishing 
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if no historical writing had developed in Islam. Pride of place among 
the activating factors must go to the historical element in Muslim 
religion. Its influence upon the direction historical writing took in 
Islam may not always have been favorable, but without it, the 
worldly powers might not have felt inclined to give support to 
historical studies, and the long periods of political decay might 
have put an end to them. As it was, not even the growth of mys- 
ticism, so hostile to the idea of history, was able to smother its 
triumphant progress. As a concrete indication for the primary 
importance of the religious factor, it may be noted that the early 
historians, without exception, were representatives of "knowledge" 
in its wide religious sense. The early, more or less legendary figures 
credited with representing a combination of literary and historical 
information remained (together with their more tangible literary 
Successors, the historical novelists) as it were on the sidelines of 
Muslim historiography. 

For the determination of the material origins, we are handicapped 
by a number of circumstances. In the first place, developments 
were exceedingly rapid, corresponding to the general tempo of 
the formation of Muslim civilization. Then, as might be expected, 
original manuscripts from the earliest period, that is, from. well 
before 750 A.D., are not available.) Our Sources of information, 
direct or indirect, are for the most part of a much later date, and 
those comparatively close in time give little information. Above 
all, these sources labor under a contradictory pair of preconcep- 
tions. For one, it was desirable to project back the existence of a 
civilization based upon writing, which developed during the eighth 
century, into the earliest times of Islam. On the other hand, the 
oral transmission of "knowledge," which must have been preponder- 
ant in the very early years, acquired a halo of sanctity sufficiently 
Strong to distort the true situation. 

In the three successive generations to which the earliest histo- 
rians of Islam are most likely to belong, the outstanding names are 
‘Urwah b. az-Zubayr (b. ca. 30/650-51, d. ca. 93-95/711-14 ),? 
Muhammad b. Muslim b. Sihab az-Zuhri (b. ca. 50/670, d. ca. 123-25] 


1 The important material published by N. AnBorr, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri I: 
Historical Texts (Chicago 1957), does not go back far enough. However, the author's 
discussion of the beginnings of Muslim historiography and her Strong plea for greater 
recognition of the importance and achievements of Umayyad intellectual life are basic for 
the understanding of the problems facing us here. 

2 It stands to reason that the dates of birth, uncertain as they are, are more important 
in this connection than the dates of death. 
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740-43), and Mûså b. Uqbah (b. ca. ?, d. 141/758-59). “Urwah suppos- 
edly wrote a work on Mubammad's raids (sannafa al-magá:i). 
Az-Zuhri is pictured as having insisted upon oral transmission, al- 
though modern scholarship is inclined to consider his purported 
aversion to written fixation a reflection of later ideas projected 
back into his time.? The only historical “book” he is supposed to 
have written was a book on the genealogy of his people, but he is 
also supposed to have owned many books on poetry? poetry being 
a subject relatively so unimportant that there was no harm in 
writing it down. On the other hand, we have a quotation (direct or 
indirect?) from a work by az-Zuhri, written, it seems, for pérsonal 
use, about the “ages” (that is, the length of the reigns) of the ca- 
liphs.* Of the work of the youngest of the three, Mûsa b. “Uqbah, 
the brief preserved fragment is not entirely historical in character 
and has gone through a later process of transmission difficult 
for us to assess as to its literary significance.’ 

A valid deduction from the available evidence as marshaled by 
such scholars as Horovitz, ABBOTT, and SCHACHT, is that “books” 
containing historical information were written in the second half of 
the first century of the hijrah. It would seem likely that all the 
form elements of later Muslim historiography already appeared 
in them. There is no proof for the assumption that these “books” 
enjoyed any kind of public circulation. It would seem that their 
circulation was largely restricted to friends and students who 
at times may have included caliphs and other high officials. 
When the interest in historical works, one or two generations 
later, became widespread enough to make them part of the rapidly 
growing literary output, some were published by students of them 
in their own “recensions.” These recensions might have constituted 
an accurate reporting of the contents of the early works, or the 
latter might have been augmented and rearranged. From later 

1 Cf. ad-Dahabi, Tarih al-Islám, IV, 31, quoted by as-Suyüti in his awd?il work, 115 
(Bagdad 1369/1950). Cf. also above, p. 69, n. 2. 

2 Cf. “App-aL-‘Aziz Ap-DOni, Baht ft naat “ilm at-ta?rih, 24 (Beirut 1960). Ap-DOni's 
Work deals in great detail with the men mentioned here and with their role in early Muslim 
historiography. 

° Ad-Dahabi, op. cit., V, 143, 145. His "books" in general: Ibn Katir, Biddyah, IX, 344; 
AD-DÓRI, op. cit., 101. 

* Cf. at-Tabart, Tarif, II, 428, 1269, cited by J. Horovitz, in Islamic Culture, II, 49 
(1928). A reconstruction of az-Zuhri's work was undertaken by Ap-DOni, in BSOAS, XIX, 
I-12 (1957), who sees in him the first serious student of the biography of the Prophet 
according to traditionist scholarship as cultivated in Medina. Cf. also E. L. PETERSEN, 
Op. cit. (above, p. 63). 

* Cf. J. ScHACHT’s important contribution cited above, p. 69, n. 2, and below, p. 393, n. 6. 
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periods of Muslim literature, we are used to finding manuscripts of 
works provided with a chain of transmitters of which the last is 
the one responsible for the actual manuscript (or an earlier copy 
of it). In these cases, we do not hesitate to ascribe authorship of 
the work, in the form we find it, to the first member of the chain. 
Such a procedure, however, is not justified for the earliest stages 
of historical writing. 

Some day, a lucky find may restore to us one of the earliest 
Muslim historical “books,” and this would indeed be an event of 
the utmost importance. However, it seems hardly likely that such a 
find could signify that more than the barest beginnings of a histori- 
cal literature existed in the Muslim world around the year 700. The 
strongest argument against the existence of a flourishing historical 
literature of published works at that time lies, after all, in the fact 
that the ninth-century historians whose works have been preserved 
Seem to know practically nothing about it. If we look at the list 
of works used by al-Ya'qübi 1 we find that he makes no direct use 
even of authors such as Mûsê b. Uqbah or Ibn Isháq. He may have 
preferred later works because they embodied the substance of the 
earlier ones and, in addition, were more comprehensive. But it 
seems quite likely that neither he (nor his contemporaries) had 
access to the very earliest original works. Now, it may be that the 
library holdings of Umayyad times perished in their entirety, or 
were deliberately destroyed, under the impact of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution and that this, in particular, affected historical works as 
their contents was considered subversive; there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this was actually the case. Or the old manuscripts may have 
been all discarded because of their obsolete writing and the materials 
upon which they were written; this would only be a further argu- 
ment for the assumption that the number of published copies, 
wherever such existed, was very small. 

An argument ex silentio is always uncertain. But everything 
considered, it remains suggestive in this case. Historical writing 
in Islam started in the second half of the seventh century (if not 
before!). It began to capture its strong position in organized Mus- 
lim literary life during the eighth century. Of this production, 
little has been preserved or as yet been recovered. However, its 
general similarity in form and character to the works preserved 
seems quite certain. 

1 Cf. below, p. 134, n. 2. 
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As a rule, only those works which are preserved constitute a 
satisfactory material for our investigation. Moreover, it is preferable 
to have carefully edited texts of complete works or, at least, of 
characteristic portions. This, unfortunately, is frequently not the 
case. We can, however, be certain that more material, if it were 
known, might to some degree change the emphasis but not the essence 
of the picture here presented. 

With the beginning of the tenth century, we meet three different 
types of world histories. They were preceded by ad-Dinawari's A hbdr 
at-tiwdl,1 a synchronized presentation of Biblical, Persian, and pre- 
Islamic Arabic history, followed by an early Islamic history which, 
like the whole work, is essentially interested in Persian affairs. 
The history of the caliphs is briefly treated according to their 
reigns, Muhammad and his history is passed over in complete 
silence. 

The first of the three types of universal historiography is the 
History of al-Ya*qübi. The author's introductory remarks, including 
the story of the creation of the world, have fallen victim to a gap in 
the manuscript. The first part of the work is devoted to pre-Islamic 
history, beginning with Biblical history. As usual, the chronological 
succession of individuals (prophets, kings, etc.) provides a simple 
principle of arrangement. Then, there is a description of the four 
Gospels, replacing political history with cultural history. Al-Ya*- 
qûbî followed the same procedure wherever there existed no informa- 
tion, or no sufficient information, on political history, as in the case 
of the Greeks, the Indians, and the pre-Islamic Arabs. Topics such 
as the works of Aristotle and Hippocrates, the introduction of chess, 
and the pre-Islamic poets are discussed. Al-Ya*qúbt went back to the 
original sources as far as they were available to him. With regard 
to the history of the Old and New Testament period, he was not 
satisfied with Muslim tradition but, with the help of informants, 
had recourse to the original writings and in this way achieved a 
rare accuracy. The cultural interest of the author continued into 
the second part of the work which deals with Muslim history. It 
begins with wise saws on the importance of knowledge. ‘Ali b. Abi 


1 GAL, I, 123. The work was reprinted, without date, in the Matba‘at ‘Abd-al-Hamid 
A. Hanafi, Cairo, at the expense of the Maktabah al-‘Arabiyah in Bagdad. A more recent 
edition is that by CAnp-AL-Muw'rw ‘Amir and JAMÁL-AD-DÍN A&-SAvYAL (Cairo 1960) 
(not seen). 
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Talib is conspicuously quoted in this connection. The Si‘ah per- 
suasion of the author further shows itself in the preference shown for 
Si'ah versions of the events of the first century of the hijrah and in 
the biographical notices devoted to the Twelver imams which stress 
their contributions to wisdom.! The sources used by al-Ya*qübf, 
who had at his disposal a rich historical literature of which only a 
few fragments are preserved, are indicated in a bibliography.? 
The history of the Prophet follows the usual pattern. It consists of a 
series of habars. They are classified as pre-Islamic activities, raids, 
etc., and, as far as possible, arranged chronologically. Topics which 
do not admit of a chronological arrangement, such as the list of 
Muhammad's wives or his sermons, are put at the end of the Pro- 
phetical history but, in this particular case, before the reports on 
Muhammad’s last pilgrimage and death. The remainder of the 
work is a straight history of the reigns of the individual caliphs. 
Each reign is treated as a unit. It is introduced by the date and 
horoscope of the caliph’s accession. It is concluded by a character- 
ization of the caliph and by lists of his civilians officials (jurists), 
the leaders of the annual pilgrimages during his reign, and the 
military expeditions undertaken in his time and the men who headed 
them. The bulk of the section devoted to each caliph is made up of 
individual abars. There are few exact dates, although annalistic 
coordination of events through “in the same year” occurs occa- 
sionally. The Syrian month corresponding to a given month of the 
hijrah is always indicated; surprisingly enough, this feature re- 
occurs in the early eighth/fourteenth-century history of Ibn al- 
Jazarí.5 

At-Tabari's world history was incomparably more important 
than al-Ya*'qübi who was soon all but forgotten. At-Tabari brought 
to his work the scrupulousness and indefatigable longwindedness 
of the theologian, the accuracy and love of order of the scholarly 


1 See above, p. 64 f. 

* The bibliography of sources was an integral part of Muslim Scholarly research. Its 
existence or non-existence in a work indicated the degree of scholarship the author laid 
claim to. In the course of the centuries, the bibliographies in histories as well as any other 
type of works became more and more detailed. 

* Cf. above, p. 11r. The source certainly was Má&4'llàh's Nativities, mentioned by al- 
Ya'qübi, History II, 3 (Najaf 1358 = II, 4 Hoursma), as one of the works used by him. 
The work by Muhammad b. Mûsê al-Huwárizmi, which is mentioned ibid., may have been 
his Ta?ríh, and not an astrological work. However, the information we find in al-Ya*qübft 
in connection with Muhammad's birth is not the same that occurs in al-Birüni (above, 
P. 73, n. 2). 

* Al-Ya'qübi, History, II, 128 (Najaf 1358 = II, 159 Hourswa). 

* Cf. below, p. 493, n. r. Cf. also at-Tabari, Tarif, III, 916. 
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jurist, and the insight into political affairs of the practicing lawyer- 
politician. All these were qualities which commanded enduring 
and ever-increasing respect in the intellectual circles of orthodox 
Islam. It was therefore only natural that his historical work never 
ceased to exercise a tremendous influence upon future historians 
as a model of how history should be written. Its pre-Islamic history 
is restricted to a synchronized presentation of Islamized Biblical 
history, Arab history, and Persian history. No notice is taken of 
the widening of the historical and cultural horizon which had 
taken place during at-Tabarí's lifetime. The story of Muhammad 
follows the sivah pattern. However, with the hijrah, the annalistic 
presentation sets in and is then continued without the slightest 
deviation. The events of the individual years are presented in 
habar form, with the careful indication of sources and chains of 
transmitters. Where there were different reports about the same 
event which at-Tabari thought worth preserving, he took them 
over and placed them next to each other in his work. Accuracy 
and faithfulness to the transmitted text, even to the extent of 
including foreign-language quotations, such as Persian verses," 
are the rule. The more important events are, it seems, given first 
place in their respective years. The ruler division is only lightly 
superimposed upon the annalistic division. It is marked mainly 
by extensive biographies of the caliphs at the end of their reigns. 
Lists of officials seem to have appeared less important to the theolo- 
gian at-Tabari than to more worldly-minded historians. The author’s 
point of view when he approaches his own time is strictly Bag- 
dadian and reflects the attitude of the central government, as we 
would expect. This fact becomes evident wherever we can compare 
at-Tabari's presentation with that of authors possessing a different 
outlook, as is possible, for instance, in the case of Tálünid history. 
Details unfavorable to the “Abbasids seem occasionally to have been 
omitted.? Obituary notices were kept out of the History, unless it 
was the case of persons of historical significance. A special work, 
entitled Dayl al-mudayyal, took care of the biographies of early 
Muslims. 

The third great historical work of the period is al-Mas*üdi's 
Muráj, which belonged to a series of apparently quite similar 


1 At-Tabart, Ta?ríh, II, 1606 f., anno 119. Cf. also HI, 50, 65, 1539. 

* Cf. H. KELLER, in the introduction to his edition of the sixth volume of Ahmad b. Abi 
Táhir's History of Bagddd (Leipzig 1908). KELLER's characterization of the relationship of 
at-Tabari to his author is, however, hardly acceptable. 
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historical works by the same author. Al-Mas'*üdi's brief Kitab 
at-Tanbih, with its constant references to other parts of the series 
of publications, makes it fully evident that it was the object of 
that series to treat all material phenomena of the world under the 
aspect of history. A playful flourish, such as the indication of the 
date of the composition of the Tanbih at the end of the work ac- 
cording to different eras, is significant as the expression of a truly 
world-historical outlook. Even more so than al-Ya‘qibi can al- 
Mas'üdi be considered the characteristic representative of the 
universal cultural interpretation of history. In the M. urûj, the story 
of the creation of the world is followed by a physical description 
of the earth. The treatment of pre-Islamic Arabs which stresses the 
cultural elements in their history is combined with a discussion of 
all foreign nations known to the Muslims of the tenth century. 
This comprises almost one-half of the whole work. Very little space 
is given to the history of the Prophet—it is true, though, that 
al-Mas*üdi refers to another work of his in which the síra is said to 
have been dealt with in detail. The stress here is on briefly narrating 
Muhammad's life in chronological order, using the years of Muham- 
mad's life as the principle of arrangement for the time before the 
hijrah. Events concerning ‘Ali are given much more attention 
than the biography of the Prophet. The history of the caliphs is 
treated according to the reigns of the individual rulers, Poetical, 
literary, and otherwise entertaining notes and anecdotes are the 
main concern of the author. Some theologico-philosophical infor- 
mation is also included. A brief summary of the dates of caliphs 
and the length of their reigns and an enumeration of the leaders of 
the annual pilgrimage conclude the work. 

While the works of al-Ya'qübi, at-Tabari, and al-Mas*üdi are 
typical of the Muslim universal history of the period, they were by 
no means the only forms that grew in the fertile soil of tenth- 
century Islam. Al-Mutahhar's Beginning and History has already 
been described as a historical work written from a philosophical 
point of view.? Philosophical, theological, and scientific discussions 
obscure the historical character of the work and leave only little 
room for the Islamic history. Contemporary with the Beginning and 
History is Hamzah al-Isfahani’s History, which, for us, is an ex- 
tremely valuable source of cultural information. It is, however, 


1 Cf. above, p. 108) . 
* Cf. above, p. 114 f. 
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largely modeled after the treatment given to historical data in the 
works of astronomers and shows greater similarity to al-Birüni's 
work on Chronology (for which Hamzah was a principal source) 
than to historical works." The author's intention was to present the 
chronology of the various nations known to him, that is, the Per- 
sians, Romans, Greeks, Copts, Israelites, Lahmids, Gassánids, 
Yemenites, Kindah, and Muslims. This involved ascertaining the 
length of the reigns of the individual rulers and, occasionally, 
attempting synchronizations between the various nations. Even 
in the case of the caliphs, Hamzah’s information is largely restricted 
to the length of their reigns. Some little space is given to the “events,” 
such as earthquakes or pestilences. Many pages, on the other hand, 
are occupied by such information as the dates of the Persian new 
year according to the Muslim calendar.? Particular sections are 
devoted to the history of Huràsàn and Tabaristán which, in the 
author's opinion, played an especially important part in the history 
of Islam, because of Hurásán's Abû Muslim and the Büyids of 
Tabaristan.® All in all, a rather defective way of treating world 
history, in spite of the author's admirable scholarly qualifications. 

From the same tenth century! a Christian world history is 
preserved in the work of Agapius (Mahbüb) b. Qustantin al-Manbiji. 
It is marked by a quite scientific approach in its geographical de- 
scription of the world and by its full use of information customarily 
found in Byzantine chronicles, that is, Biblical history synchronized 
with Greek mythology and cultural history, and Hellenistic, Roman, 
and Near Eastern political history. 

Another Christian world history was that of Agapius' contem- 
porary, Eutychius (Saîd) b. Bitriq. The author's introductory words 
raise great expectations. He starts out by saying that everyone 


1 For the distinction of chronological and historical works, one may compare al-Birdnt’s 
statement, in his Atdr al-bágiyah, 100,, SACHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923), that he was occupied 
with establishing the historical dates (lawáríA) and not with evaluating the historical 
information (ahbár). 

2 Cf. above, p. 116, n. 3. 

3 Cf. Hamzah al-Isfahánt, History, I 216 Gorrwarpr (St. Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48). 
Salmawayh's Book of the Dynasty (Fihrist, 156, Cairo 1348 = 107 FLÜGEL) paid considerable 
attention to Hurásán. It is quoted by al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbth, 65 De GoEJE, under the title of 
Book on the «Abbásid Dynasty and the Amírs of Hurásán. 

4 G. Gnar, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, II, 122 (Città del Vaticano 
1947, Studi e Testi, 133): “A church and political history (k. at-Ta?rth) in Sbath, Fihrist, 
2427 (13th cent.), and a universal history (k. al-Azmina “Book of Times"), ibid. 2428 (from 
the year 1397), are said to have as their respective authors each an. unnamed Nestorian of 
the ninth century." No comment on this statement is as yet possible. 

Cf. also the Mas*üdi passage, referred to above, p. 108. 
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who does not want to build on sand must know the basis (asl) of his 
particular science. He refers to Plato and Aristotle as the authors 
who in their books on logic had stressed the need for such knowl- 
edge of basic principles. It thus comes as a great disappointment 
when Eutychius has nothing more to say about the basis of his- 
toriography than that it is “the Torah and similar sound books." 1 
The work, however, contains a Skilfully synchronized pre-Islamic 
history which is circumscribed by the Christian outlook of the 
author (Biblical history, Alexander, the Diadochi, Romans, Chris- 
tianity, Byzantines, and Persians). His religious interest expresses 
itself in excursuses against the Manichaeans and Nestorians as well 
as references to events of significance in the history of the Church, 
Such as synods and appointments of ecclesiastic dignitaries. 
Strangely enough, the hijrah constitutes a division of history for 
the Christian author, but nothing is said about the life of Mu- 
hammad. The arrangement of later history strictly follows the 
reigns of the caliphs, whose biographies do not differ in form from 
what is found in Muslim histories. The main substance of the his- 
torical narrative, however, is provided by Church history or by 
events concerning the Christians. Rarely do we find a reference to 
remarkable natural phenomena or to a political event that did 
not immediately concern the author's coreligionists. The contin- 
uation of Eutychius by Yahya b. Sad al-Antáki, about a hun- 
dred years later, closely followed Eutychius' work but showed 
much more interest in and understanding of general history, 
especially in its treatment of the Fátimids.? 

It is worth noting that, if we except Agapius' tendency to use the 
"in this year" of annalistic historiography, these Christian authors 
did not use the annalistic arrangement. Nor do we find it in later 
Christian historians, such as Butrus ar-Ráhib (thirteenth century) 
who treated Biblical history, the history of the Romans, Muslims, 
Umayyads, ‘Abbasids, Fatimids, and, at the end, the history of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria in a series of very brief biographies with 
a synchronistic list of dates in the margin. Bar Hebraeus, too, who 
in his Arabic History of Dynasties displayed an interest in cultural 
questions and did not refrain from including a biography of Mu- 
hammad, shows only a few instances of the annalistic coordination 


1 Ed. L. Cuero, in CSCO, Scriptores. Arabici, Series IIH, tomus VI, r, 4 f, (Beirut- 
Paris 1905-6). 

* Al-Antáki's work (cf. GAL Supplement Y, 228) ended with the year 458/1065-66, cf. 
C. Canen, La Chronique abrégée d'al-Asími, in JA, CCXXX, 353 ff. (1938). 
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through fí-há in his treatment of the caliphs. Although the inspira- 
tion for using the annalistic form may have come to the Muslims 
from Christian sources," Christian historical writing in Arabic ante- 
dated the victory of the annalistic form in Muslim historiography 
and conservatively retained a preference for a form of presentation 
that was older and more genuinely Arabic. Moreover, as long as 
Oriental Christianity remained strong, Christian writers hardly 
cherished the thought of üsing the Muslim era in their historical 
works, The form influence, however, could not entirely be avoided, 
and when an author like Michael Syrus, in his Syriac history, 
arrived at Muslim history, his presentation became strongly an- 
nalistic. Eventually, also Christian Arabic writers, such as al-Makíin,? 
employed the annalistic principle of arranging historical data. 
From the tenth century, we also have some references to a world 
history written by a Jewish author. The Ta’rih of Sa‘adyah Gaon is 
said to have comprised the period “from God’s creation of heaven 
and earth to our days” and to have been based upon the historical 
information of the Israelites. However, if Sa*adyáh's lost work is 
adequately represented by the twelfth-century Oxford Anonymous,* 
it was by no means a full-fledged history. It was hardly more than 
an expanded version of Jewish calendar chronology in the style 
best known from the Séder *ólám, which, incidentally, was also used 
by Muslim scholars in some form or other possibly from the early 
ninth century on.5 The Anonymous is restricted to historical events 


1 Cf. above, p. 74 ff. 

2 Cf. G. GRAF, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, YT, 348 ff. (Citta del Vaticano 
1947, Studi e Testi, 133). For al-Makin’s continuator, al-Mufaddal b. Abi 1-Fada7il, cf. 
ibid., 450. 

3 Cf. A. Marx, in Revue des Études Juives, LVIII, 299-301 (1909). 

* Cf. A. NEUBAUER, Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 11, 89-110 (Oxford 1895, Anecdota 
Oxoniensia). ^ 

5 Cf. al-Birünt, al-Atdr al-bágiyah, 75 and 78 SacHAU (Leipzig 1878, 1923), and Istanbul 
ms. ‘Umûmî 4667, p. 127. 

An anonymous chronicle (supposedly of the ninth or tenth century) contains repeated 
references to a Jewish chronicle in the style of the Christian Chronikon which dealt with 
the history of the world, the great events, and the religious festivals. Its Aramaic title, 
which is corrupt in the source, may have been Husbdn *álmá. It has been suggested that 
this work was identical with (?, rather, similar to) the Sader ‘olām, and its translator that 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Sallam (Salam ?) who is known from the Fihrist, 33 (Cairo 1348 = 22 
FLÜGEL). This would place the translation of the work in the time of Hárün ar-Rasid (?). 
Ct. G. ROTHSTEIN, Der Kanon der biblischen Bücher bei den babylonischen Nestorianern im 
9.[10. Jhdt., in ZDMG, LVIII, 658 (1904), and W. BACHER, ibid., 774 f. All this, including 
the early date of the work, however, is very uncertain. 

For another, unidentified work on Jewish history which was used by Hamzah al-Isfahant 
and whose author is said to have been a certain Finbás b. Bata (?) al-tIbránt, cf. E. 
Mittwocn, Die literarische Tätigkeit Hamza al-Isbahánis, in Mitteilungen des Seminars 
für orientalische Sprachen, Westas. Studien, XII, 124, n. 6 (1909). 
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of immediate Jewish interest and devotes most of its space to the 
period from the creation of the world to the end of Jewish political 
life. Little more than one page is needed to deal with the last 
Jewish kings in the ‘Iraq, with the inclusion of the names of some 
Jewish kings in Syria-Palestine, the Diadochi, Romans, Persian 
kings, and Rêš gálátás. And just one-quarter of a page is considered 
sufficient to give all the necessary information about the remaining 
Persian kings, to refer briefly to the Arabs, and to mention some 
more Rêš gálütàs of the most recent years. : 

It seems a fact that the Jews in the medieval Muslim environ- 
ment did not produce any substantial historical works. And, to some 
degree, this statement is also true with regard to medieval Jews in 
Christian territory. M. STEINSCHNEIDER, in the introduction of his 
Geschichtsliteratur der Juden, realized the necessity of making a 
distinction between historical works and historical sources. Never- 
theless, most of the books he mentions in his work belong to the 
latter category. The number of real historical works is very small, and 
subsequent research has not changed, and will not change the picture. 
The Anonymous, as insignificant a compilation as it is, may help to 
explain the lack of a historical literature among medieval Jews. It 
fades out as soon as the historical presentation reaches the end of 
Jewish political independence. The existence of an active interest in 
historical production among Jews depended upon their having a 
share in political life. The Christian historical literature in Arabic 
points to the identical phenomenon. Only because Christians as a 
group enjoyed considerable political independence at certain times 
and in certain Muslim regions, much more so than the numerically 
greatly inferior Jews, do we find a Christian historical literature 
which then mostly deals with Christian affairs. Muslim histories 
were read by Jews and found their way into Jewish libraries,? but 
Jewish historical consciousness in Islam, lacking the nourishment 
of political independence, remained restricted to the proud memory 

` Frankfurt a.M. 1905. Cf. also idem, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, XX f. (Frankfurt 
a.M. 1902). STEINSCHNEIDER referred to Maimonides’ low opinion of Arabic historical, 
genealogical, and other adab works. Maimonides’ judgment, however, reflects the attitude 
of the philosopher and theologian rather than that of the Jew. 

3 Cf. the History of al-Mahdi and the History of the ‘Abbasids and Barmecides, in a cata- 
logue of books published by J. Mann, Text and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, 
I, 652, 658 (Cincinnati 1931). The Book of Alexander (op, cit., I, 654) may be another sign 
of Jewish interest in moralizing history. The existence of a Turkish fragment of an ancient 
Ottoman anonymous chronicle in Spanish Hebrew script is interesting, but the scribe 


may not have been entirely the product of a Muslim environment, cf. F. BABINGER, in 
Archiv Orientálni, IV, 108-11 (1932). Cf. also below, p. 180, n. 2. 
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of the past and some occasional sad reflections about the sufferings 
of the present. At times, it lost itself in the admiration of the his- 
torical greatness of Islam.! 

The intellectual development of the tenth century led to the 
triumph of a type of thinking which found its most characteristic 
expression in Ismá'ilism but, as a religion of the educated, probably 
extended far beyond the active adherents of the political theories 
of the extremist Si‘ah. In the series of great Muslim world histories, 
that type of thinking is best represented by the Tajárib al-umam 
of the Persian nationalist philosopher Miskawayh. He states that 
he found the historical sources to be “full of information which 
was like entertaining stories and idle talk (Jjuráfát), which had no 
use except making one fall asleep." 2 Miskawayh wanted the ex- 
periences of the nations to serve as examples for the reader. Thus, 
he had to eliminate such “idle talk." What he meant by it becomes 
clear on the following page of his work: "I am beginning with 
reporting the historical information about the time after the Deluge, 
because the information about earlier events can be little trusted, 
and also because that information is in no way useful for accomplish- 
ing the professed purpose of the work (namely, to mention experi- 
ences that might serve as examples). For the very same reason, 
we did not undertake to report the miracles and political achieve- 
ments of the prophets, because the people of our time can gain 
experience for the tasks they will face in the future only from human 
behavior that is unconnected with anything miraculous." For this 
reason, the "idle talk" of the prophets—one cannot fail to be 
reminded of the supposedly extremist Si‘ah literature on the “char- 
latanry of the Prophets” which tried to destroy the belief in proph- 
ethood and revealed religion—was barred from Miskawayh's history. 
And not only the history of the pre-Islamic prophets but also the 
religious history of Muhammad was entirely omitted. His political 
history is briefly treated like a rather insignificant incident in 
world history. The oldest recorded history, according to the author, 
is that of the Persian kings. Therefore, he starts with them and 
with evident enthusiasm for his subject matter leads their history 


1 Cf. above, p. 46 f. It is a confirmation of the above statement that some Jewish converts 
to Islam became famous historians, especially Fadlallah Rasid-ad-din (cf. W. FISCHEL, 
Über Raschid ad-Daulas jüdischen Ursprung, in Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, LX XXI, 145-53, 1937)- y 

* Miskawayh, Tajárib al-umam, I, 4 CAETANI (Leiden-| 
Series, 7). 


London 1909, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. 
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down to the end of the Persian empire. Remarks about the Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Christians, Byzantines, and pre-Islamic Arabs 
are occasionally interspersed whenever the course of Persian history 
seemed to require it. The author's flair for the interesting in litera- 
ture did not fail him when he came to Islamic history. If “he re- 
stricted himself to abridge the text of at-Tabari's History by dis- 
carding the chains of transmitters and shortening the narrative," 
as a modern scholar maintains,’ he deserves praise rather than 
censure. For the early years of Islam, he also did the sensible 
thing and dispensed with the annalistic division.* His narrative 
of the events of the first seventy years of the fourth century of the 
hijrah, due to his own merit or by virtue of the sources he used, 
represents the highwater mark for historical writing in annalistic 
form.* Unimportant matters are hardly ever considered. Miska- 
wayh displays a keen grasp of what is historically essential, and the 
important events are intelligently and coherently presented. 

At-Ta‘Alibi’s * Gurar fi siyar al-mulük wa-ahbárihim was probably 
quite similar in some respects to the T'ajárib of his contemporary, 
Miskawayh. At-Ta “libi certainly did not have the historical insight 
and the feeling for history which distinguished Miskawayh. How- 
ever, the Gurar is preserved in too fragmentary a fashion to allow 
a definite judgment concerning its historical quality. The Islamic 
history down to the early *Abbásids was, among other sources, 
based upon at-Tabari, although the annalistic arrangement was 
not used and a division according to the reigns of the caliphs was 
followed, with special subsections devoted to the characterization 
of wazirs and some other great men of the time. The narratives 
which are mainly concerned with the east of the ‘Abbasid empire 
are coherent and interesting. The cultural interest of the author, 
which is indicated in the title, dominates his treatment of pre- 
Islamic history. Wise sayings of caliphs and other outstanding 
individuals as well as edifying and instructive stories are care- 
fully noted. 


* E. Brocuxr, ها‎ JRAS, 1912, 1128. 

* Since the part of the work from the battle of Siffin to the year 199 of the hijrah is 
not yet published, it is not possible to say when the annalistic division sets in. 

* Cf. Miskawayh's statement (anno 340) as to the sources of his information. It explains 
why his work tends to be a local history of Mesopotamia and Iran rather than a true 
universal his! 


tory. 

* Cf, above, p. 92, n. 2. In addition to Zorzxnkko's edition and the Paris manuscript 
on which that edition is based, I consulted the Oxford manuscript, Bodleian ms. or. D'Orv. 
X, 2 (s42) (Uri 130). 
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The appearance for a brief moment in Islam of what might be 
called true historiography is explained by the fact that during the 
tenth century a class of men, such as, for instance, the Sábi's, 
who embodied the cultural progress achieved during the preceding 
century, became the leading element in political life and had a true 
inside knowledge of the historical processes they were writing about. 
These men were also fortunate in that they lived in a time where the 
vestiges of Islam's political greatness were still visible in the crum- 
bling *Abbásid realm. It is tempting though idle to speculate that, 
if men of their cultural background and position in politics had been 
possible in the first century of the *Abbásids, a truly great his- 
toriography might have arisen in Islam. 

With the early eleventh century, the period of historiographical 
experimentation came to an end. The downfall was rather sudden 
though not unexpected. A great change had taken place in the 
cultural climate through the introduction of the madrasah system 
as a means of re-establishing the predominance of orthodox Islam 
over secularizing and Šitah tendencies." The next of the preserved 
great Arabic world histories, Ibn al- Jawzi's Muntazam, reached the 
lowest level to which Muslim historiography, in its main represen- 
tatives,? ever sank. The Muntazam represents a transitional stage 
in which theology—Ibn al-Jawzi's métier—had not yet fully 
established its hold over historical writing, though the political 
interest was waning. Ibn al-Jawzi introduced a sharp division 
between “events” and obituary notices. He placed the latter after 
the events of each year and arranged them alphabetically. His 
separation of the obituary notices from the historical contents 
was nothing basically new. Obituary notices had originally been 
a historical subject to be treated by itself, and we have, for instance, 
annalistically arranged obituaries placed at the end of the descrip- 
tion of each caliphal reign in Ahmad b. Abi Tahir’s History of Bag- 
dåd. However, the consistent treatment of the biographies in this 
particular manner seems to be Ibn al-Jawzi's merit. Biographies 
intended to serve the purpose of theological personality criticism * 
were the author's main concern. Even when he reached his own 


1 Cf. H. A. R. Gino, in Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, 1, 54 ff. (1953754). 

* It is, of course, not difficult to find much poorer products among minor historical 
tions. 

(A Kina an yr ct erae n ee 

* Cf. the introduction of 'untagam, reproduced by O. Srizs, Beitráge rur arabischen 


Literaturgeschichte, 61 f. de 1932, pens 19, 3). 
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time in the historical presentation, insignificant events, such as 
extraordinary natural phenomena, are prevalent, and the more 
important happenings are given rather scant attention. Strangely 
enough, Ibn al-Jawzi himself labored under the illusion that he 
was reporting only important matters, while other historians had 
filled their books with material which it would have been better 
to disregard." 

Ibn al-Jawzi’s pre-Islamic history, to judge from the Sudár 
al-*ugád,? was largely concerned with cosmography, geography and 
Biblical history down to Jesus. It continued with a brief section on 
the Persian kings and a bare reference to the existence of other 
non-Muslim nations. A strict annalistic arrangement governs the 
later history, counting the years from Muhammad's birth to the 
hijrah, and then the hijrah years. A monthly arrangement within 
the years is attempted.? That, in spite of everything, Ibn al-Jawzi 
was receptive to the significance of historical forces is shown by 
the fact that he realized the importance of IsmA‘ilism in his time 
and therefore went beyond at-Tabari in his rather detailed descrip- 
tion of the Qarmatians in connection with the year 278/891-92, in 
which he first mentions them.* It may be noted that his great ad- 
miration for historical knowledge also shows itself in his Kitab al- 
Mudhis. This work contains a chapter on basic historical data 
(‘wy at-tawdrih), starting with remarks on geography. In Ibn 
al-Jawzi's estimation, this chapter ranks with the basic data on the 
Qur'án, Muhammad, the early Muslim scholars, and the Arabic 
language. Like them, historical knowledge provides the necessary 
learned preparation for the composition of sermons on the vanity 
of the world and the deceptive character of human ambitions. 

With Ibn al-Jawzi, we also encounter the skeleton-like handbook 
of history that gave all the information desired to those who did 
not have the time or patience to study the original sources. The 
Sudár al-*ugád, Ibn al-Jawzi’s own abridgment of the Muntazam, 
is such a handbook. Brevity is the keynote. Hardly more than one 
happening is mentioned for each year. Events of real historical 
importance find only very sporadic attention. What counts in the 


1 Cf. SpIES, loc. cit. 

2 Cf. also SPrEs, loc. cit. 
` 3 Cf. J. DE Somocyt, in JRAS, 1932, 59 f. 

4 Cf. Muntazam, V, 2, 110-19 (Hyderabad 1357-58). At-Tabari, Ta?rth, III, 2124-30. 

5 Al-Mudhi§, 57-70 (Bagdad 1348). Cf., further, J. Somocy1, Ibn al-Jawst's School of 
Historiography, in Acta Or. Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, VI, 207-14 (1956). 
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opinion of the author is such news as the demise of famous per- 
sonalities, religious developments, including measures concerning 
Christians and Jews, strange births, earthquakes, diseases, the 
opening of a new hospital, a severe unseasonal cold, the eruption 
of a star, a great fire, the appearance of the Daylam Turks, fam- 
ines, the deaths and successions of caliphs, the bigamy of a 
woman, and cases of inflation and deflation. A rapid survey of 
pre-Islamic history makes the beginning, rounding out a picture of 
history propagated by many mediocre reference works and by 
occasional reference works of a better quality, such as ad-Dahabi's 
abridgment of his History of Islam, entitled Duwal al-Islám. Brief 
outlines of world history may also function as introductions to 
detailed histories of their authors' own times, in the intention of 
placing contemporary history, as it were, in the proper perspective. 
In the early thirteenth century, al-Hamawi thus prefaced his 
preserved history (which was preceded by a longer version not 
preserved) with a list of pre-Islamic prophets, “as required by the 
Muslim view,” 1 a few remarks about Muhammad, and lists of the 
Umayyad, ‘Abbasid, and Fatimid caliphs, followed by an annal- 
istic survey beginning with the first year of the hijrah, which be- 
comes gradually more and more detailed on approaching the time 
of the author. 

In this connection, another development in the writing of univer- 
sal history may be mentioned, that is, the use of tables as a form 
of historical presentation (tagwim). This device was always used 
by chronographers and astronomers and taken over into the scientif- 
ic discussion of chronology, as we find it in al-Birüni's Atár al- 
bágiyah. Its practical educational value cannot have long remained 
concealed to historians. However, the earliest available historical 
taqwim dates from as late as the fourteenth century.? Its sixteen 
folios deal with the rulers of Islam. In separate columns, we find 
information about each ruler's father and mother, his patronymic, 
surname, year of birth, appointment as heir to the throne, length 

1 At-Tarth al-Manşûrî, fol. 3b GRYAZNEVICH (Moscow 1960), immediately before a 
PE pee down to the Mongol Invasion, 24 (London. 1928, E. J. W. Gibb 
Mem. Series, N.S.. a 5), refers toa Tarih-i-mujadwal by a certain Abû 1-Qásim Mubammad b. 
‘Alî al-*Imádi, who may have lived at the beginning of the twelfth century, if not earlier, 
and who certainly was earlier than the thirteenth century. According to the title, this must 
BR been a history in prre form. tation of universal history, see above, p. 97 i 

ae hebes po een below. p. 459. For Ottoman calendars, cf. above, 
P. 110, n. 3. 
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of life, date of death, length of reign, cause of death, and place of 
burial! Another, later instance of the transposition of annalistic 
world historiography into tabular form can be seen in a Turkish 
taqwim by Hàjji Halifah. It starts out with a discussion of the various 
eras, followed by a presentation in the form of tables of universal 
history, first according to the “years of the world" and then accord- 
ing to the years of the hijrah. The years are further grouped in 
decades (following ad-Dahabi?), and, for each year, the most 
important event is reported.? 

Ibn al-Jawzi's grandson wrote the Mir?dt az-zamán, a universal 
history, which in its pre-Islamic part reflects the richness and 
cultural curiosity of al-Mas*üdi, and in its Islamic part gives much 
fuller historical information than Ibn al-Jawzi. At the same time, 
the work which among the ordinary annalistic treatments of 
world history in Islam deserves to be called the best was in the 
making, the Kâmil fi t-ta?rih by Ibn al-Atir. For the vast ground 
it covers, the Kámil is remarkably well balanced. The pre-Islamic 
history deals with the creation of the world, Biblical history (which 
is synchronized with that of the Persians), and the stories of 
Christians, saints, and pre-Islamic Arabs. The life of Muhammad 
is quite long but not unproportionately so, as it occupies roughly 
somewhat less than one-twentieth of the whole work. The author 
expresses his regret that “someone in Mosul must necessarily miss 
up on events of the remote regions of east and west."? Even without 
this express statement, it is fully obvious that at least he tried 
hard to strike an even balance between events from all parts of the 
Muslim world, even if he was not uniformly successful in this 
respect. In addition, he tried to do justice to "strange happenings" 
and the biographies of important individuals, while not putting 
undue stress on them. 

Ibn al-Atir's historical treatment gets more detailed when he 
reaches his own time, but again he keeps within the proper limits. 
He occasionally if rarely shows glimpses of true historical insight. 
For instance, he describes the capture of Antioch by the Crusaders 

1 Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 86 m. In the manuscript, the faqwím is followed by Abû 1-Fida”’s 
Tibr al-masbük. Both works seem to have been composed by the same author, but the 
question of their authorship needs closer investigation. The Tibr ends ten years after Aba 
I-Fidà"s death. 

2 Paris ms. persan suppl. 1739 (BLOCHET 2293); cf. GAL, II, 248; Supplement II, 636; 
Storey, Persian Literature, II, 128 f.; Kátip Celebi, hayatı ve eserleri hakkında incelemeler, 


48 ff., 101 ff. (Ankara 1957). 
3 Kámil, I, 3 (Cairo 1301). 
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in 491/1098 as part of a three-pronged attack of the Christian 
world against Islam: in Spain, in Sicily, and now in the heartland 
of Islam.! Or he ventures an explanation of the observation that 
the tounders of dynasties usually are not succeeded by their own 
offspring. At another time, he reflects, as do other historians, 
upon the greatness of the calamity of the Tatar invasion.? In this 
connection, he was surpassed in historical and psychological in- 
sight by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, who knew that “there always was a 
greater calamity, a bigger event." * On one occasion, Ibn al-Atir 
even defies the annalistic arrangement, in order to give a coherent 
report on four years of crusader trouble which began with the year 
614/1217-18.5 However, in some essential respects, he, too, does not 
rise above the ordinary level of the annalistic compiler. He often 
relies exclusively upon one source. In the case of information derived 
from at-Tabari, he tries to make up deficiencies from other works. 
On some rare occasions, he expressly mentions his use of more than 
one source. He often shortens his particular source in a rather 
negligent and subjective manner." On the whole, the Kâmil, in- 
formative as it is, is not very reliable, but it remains a great and 
remarkable achievement. 

The world-wide repercussions of the rise of the Mongols brought 
an increased interest in the history of non-Muslim peoples as well 
as the opportunity to satisfy it. The most original work in this re- 
spect was done by Fadlallah Ra&id-ad-din. In his Jami‘ at-tawárih, 
he included sketches of Chinese, Jewish, Indian, and Western Euro- 
pean history, the last one being based on a Latin chronicle close to or 
identical with that of Martinus Oppaviensis (Polonus) (d. 1278); 
while Martinus treated first the Popes and then the Emperors down 
to his own time, the two lists were merged by the Persian author. 
An up-to-date presentation of the geographical features of Western 

1 Op. cit., X, 112. 

2 Op. cit., XI, 154 f., anno 564, quoted by Baybars al-Mansüri, Zubdat al-fikrah, cf. 
Bodleian ms. Pocock 324 (Uri 704), anno 564. 

? Op. cit., XII, 164, anno 617. 

* Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, I, 233 MÜLLER. The author was belittling the complaints which 
the physician Sà id b. Bišr had made about conditions in the tenth/eleventh century. On 
the fallacious concept of “the good old days," cf. also al-Maqrizi’s Idátat al-ummah, ed. 
M. M. ZrvApau and J. AS-SAvvár (2nd ed., Cairo 1957). 

5 Kámil, XII, 147. 

° Op. cit., XI, 170, anno 568. 

7 For Ibn al-Atir’s relation to at-Tabari, cf. C. BROCKELMANN, Das Verhältnis von Ibn- 
al-Atirs Kamil fit-ta?ri zu Tabarfs Abbár er rusul wal mulük, Dissertation Strasbourg 1890 


(not seen); for his relation to Ibn al-Qalánisi, cf. H. A. R. GIBB, Notes on the History of the 
Early Crusades in BSOS, VII, 739-54 (1933-35). Cf. GIBB, in Speculum XXV 49-72 (1950). 
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Europe precedes the historical outline. In this way, Rašid-ad-din 
produced a true world history.1 

From the thirteenth century on, there was a steady flow of Arabic 
and Persian universal histories. Most of them were distinguished 
merely by the different emphasis they placed upon the one or other 
of the various components of Muslim world historiography. Wher- 
ever the theological interest dominated historical writing, a quite 
notable development took place. Pre-Islamic history became pre- 
dominantly a collection of Muslim traditions concerning the creation 
of the world and Biblical history. The biography of Muhammad, 
the treatment of which can serve, as has been shown, as an indica- 
tion of the historian's intellectual outlook, was expanded beyond 
any reasonable limits. A typical representative of this tendency is 
Ibn Katir’s Bidáyah wa-n-niháyah.? Or another way was found. 
Pre-Islamic history was unimportant for theology, and the biog- 
raphy of Muhammad was a sacred subject to be treated by itself. 
The result was works such as the History of Ibn Abi d-dam (d. 
642/1244),? al-Kutubi's (d. z64/r 363) Uyûn at-Tawárih, or al- 
Yafid’s (d. 768/1367) Mir'át al-janán, all of which begin with year 
one of the hijrah. There also were comprehensive dynastic histories 
which started with the first caliph, such as Ibn Duqmáq's (d. 809/ 
1407) Jawhar at-tamin fi strat al-hulafá? wa-s-salátin. These works 
might be called "truncated world histories." There also existed 
occasional "sham world histories," that is, works dealing with 
some limited historical subject but provided with world historical 
introductions.* 


^ Cf. K. Jaun, Histoire Universelle de Rašid al-dín . . „ I, Histoire des Francs (Leiden 1951), 
and above, p. 81. Publication of Raštd-ad-din's work has been undertaken in many different 
places. Cf. Srorry, Persian Literature, Section II, 72 1f., 1231 f. For the first part, the 
Ta'rih-i-Gdzánt (above, p. ros, n. 2), cf. the references in K. JAnx's partial edition (The 
Hague 1957), covering pp. 739-838 of the edition Teheran 1338/1959. Other sections have 
been edited by A. Ars, such as the section on the Saljüqs (Ankara 1960). A modern Arabic 
translation of QUATREMËRE'S edition, covering pp. 1-20 and 677-838 of the Teheran edition, 
was published in Cairo, n. y. Another edition began to appear in the USSR in 1965. Cf. 
also K. Jann, Rashid al-Din's History of India (The Hague 1965), the source of which 
was the Bakshi Kámalashri. 

* Although the events of the Resurrection were always considered by Muslims part of 
history and were, therefore, included in historical works such as al-Mutahhar's Beginning 
and History, the addition of a special second part dealing with the End (niháyah) was a 
sign of growing theological influence. The publication of the Niháyah which was announced 
at the end of the fourteenth part of the Cairo edition of the Bidáyah apparently has not yet 
materialized. For manuscripts of that part in Istanbul, cf. O. Spies, Beiträge zur arabischen 
Literaturgeschichte, 79 (Leipzig 1932, AK M, 19, 3). 

? Ibn Abî d-dam's preserved work (Bodleian ms. Marsh 60 [Uri 728]) is a brief annalistic 
history starting with the life of the Prophet and going down to the year 628/1230, cf. 
GAL, I, 346, and EI, 2nd ed., s.v. Ibn Abi 'l-Dam. 

* But cf. also above, p. 145. The scheme of universal historiography was occasionally 
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In addition to this twofold mark which theology impressed upon 
the pre-Islamic and early Islamic part of universal histories, theolog- 
ical influence also showed itself in the treatment of later Muslim 
history. The preponderance of biographies became more and more 
pronounced. In both Ibn Katir and ad-Dahabi, they occupy a large 
part of the contents. Ibn Katir did not adopt the alphabetical 
arrangement of the biographies which he found in one of his main 
sources, the Muntazam, and he avoided to some degree the pedantic 
separation of events from biographies. Ad-Dahabi, on the other 
hand, always kept the two subjects strictly apart. If the Oxford 
manuscripts of the History of Islam represent the author's inten- 
tion,! he showed some vacillation in the manner in which he arranged 
events and biographies in his work. In the first “decades,” ? the 
biographies precede the events. Later, all biographies, alphabeti- 
cally arranged, are placed at the end of each decade. Again, we 
find the events of a fifty-year period treated together and followed 
by the biographies for the whole period. These biographies are then 
arranged annalistically and, within the individual years, alphabeti- 
cally. Moreover, there is a superimposed arrangement according to 
decades and, at the end of each decade, there follow obituary notices 
of men whose exact date of death within the particular decade is not 
known. From the end of the twelfth century on, the events of each 
year are followed by a list of those born in that particular year.? And 
for the last decades of the seventh/thirteenth century, the History of 
Islam, as we know it, contains only biographies. It is not only the 
large number of biographies which is so conspicuous but also their 
length, especially in the case of persons who seemed important 
from the religious point of view. 
transferred to literary subjects that had only a slight relationship with history. The aw4?i], 
the first inventors or the things invented or done first, always had a certain historical 
interest (we find them, for instance, mentioned, in al-Quda4, ‘Uydn al-ma‘drif, Bodleian 
ms. or. Pocock 270, Uri 865, fol. 54a, and already in our earliest historians, such as al- 
Baladuri’s Ansdb, life of Yazid II). Therefore, it is not surprising to find the scheme of 
universal history applied to a work on the “firsts,” the Mahdsin al-wasá^il by aš-Šiblî. 
The work starts with the awé?il of creation, the aw4?il of Mecca and the Ka*bah, then those 
from Adam down to Abraham and IsmA‘il, those of prophets, kings, and Arab lords, of 
Muhammad and the men around him, the awd?il of Islam and the Islamic religious law, of 
names and governorships, of chess, of the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, and, after some un- 
classified awd?il, those of the Last Day and the world to come (Phot. Cairo Tarih 5557, 
fol. 11a). Vice versa, the awd?il of each ruler of the past constitute the introduction of the 
annalistic history of more modern times in al-Maqrizi’s 514147 (Vol. I, Cairo 1934). 

1 For the Istanbul autograph of the work, cf. O. SPIES, of. cit., 70. For the Oxford mss., 
below, p. 445, n. 4. (The work is now in course of publication, Cairo 1367 ff.) 


2 Cf. above, p. 85. 
* Cf. above, p. 102. 
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Universal historiography thus lost the power to give a well- 
rounded picture of the world which it had possessed for many cen- 
turies and which was curtailed only by the circumstance that for 
most of the time the historians' knowledge of events of the 
non-Muslim part of the world was extremely scant. The Muslim 
approach to the writing of universal history always offered many 
inducements to historians to be superficial, to copy their sources 
mechanically, to prefer quantity to quality. But it also represented 
a kind of universal historical consciousness which is one of the 
first necessary stages on the road toward a truly human concept of 
the world. 


3—LOCAL HISTORIES 


The occupation with local history has at all times been a favorite 
literary expression of group consciousness. The strong attachment 
that binds human beings to the place where they were born was 
felt and expressed by all the various population groups which 
inhabited the Muslim realm. A good part of the earliest local 
historiography in Islam grew out of theologico-juridical consider- 
ations. Nevertheless, local pride was behind the discussions of the 
scholars. Non-existence of works on local history was considered as 
much a disgrace by as-Sallàmi in Hurásán ? as it was by Ibn Hazmin 
Spain,? and it remained axiomatic that an author should not 
neglect the history of his own country while writing about another 
one.* Love for one’s city as the incentive to write a work on local 
history was expressly mentioned for the first time in al-Máfarrühí's 
Mahésin Isbahán in eleventh-century Iran.5 From then on, this 
is a recurrent motif in local histories. 

Successive authors on the history of a particular locality in many 
cases followed almost slavishly the earliest standard work that 
dealt with that locality. But apart from this, local historiography 
left considerable freedom to the individual inclinations of the 
historian and presents a greater variety of form and contents 


1 For some additional information, cf. 1 lân 121-35, below, p. 457 ff. 

* Cf. 114, 39 f., below, p. 322. 

° Cf. Ibn Hazm's reply to the letter which al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ar-Rabib 

-Qayrawáni had addressed to Ibn Hazm's cousin, Abû 1-Mugirah *Abd-al-Wahháb b. 
Ahmad, and in which he complained about the lack of historical works by Spaniards dealing 
with Spain, in al-Maqqari, Analectes, II, 108-21 Dozy and others (Leiden 1855-61); 
C. PELLAT, in Al-Andalus, XIX, 53-102 (1954). 

* Taqi-ad-din al-Fási, al-‘Igd at-tamín, introduction, with regard to Qutb-ad-din al- 
Qastallàni's work on the history of the Yemen. 

* Written near the end of the century, cf. H. RITTER, in Oriens, IV, 19x (1951). 
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than annalistic historiography. There were many minor variations. 
Genetically, however, two main strains of local or regional historical 
writing can be distinguished. They will be briefly referred to as 
secular local historiography and theological local historiography. 

Secular local historiography in Islam had some pre-Islamic 
antecedents. They came from an area which, in view of its geo- 
graphical and cultural situation, might have served as the meeting 
ground where Muslims could have become acquainted with this type 
of literature. Thus, we find that Ioannes Malalas had at his disposal 
a history of Antioch. He also seems to have used a history of Con- 
stantinople.t Syriac literature knows a brief history of the foun- 
dation of Rome ascribed to the historian Diocles, who lived in the 
third century B. C. Arabic literature has some local histories of 
Eastern Christian origin. Among them, there is a fantastic descrip- 
tion of Rome? and a history of the foundation of Antioch. The 
latter includes an account of the buildings, pagan temples, sources, 
etc., of the city and its history in the time of Jesus and the Apostles.* 
“A History of Antioch by some Christian” was copied by the Sarif 
Idris b. Hasan b. ‘Alî al-Idrisi, the historian, in whose manuscript 
Ibn al-‘Adim read it. The work appears to have been a truly 
historical treatment of the subject, but the time of its composition 
and its authorship are entirely uncertain. A description of Con- 
stantinople, which is preserved in manuscript, was certainly no 
detailed history of the city. Such a history did not exist as late 
as the seventeenth century,? and it probably was never written, 


1 Cf. A. FnEUND, Beiträge zur antiochenischen und zur konstantinopolitanischen Stadt- 


chronik (Jena 1882). 

2 Cf. A. BAUMSTARK, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 171 (Bonn 1922). Cf. also 
W. H. P. Haren, An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts, pl. LX VI (Boston 1946). 

? Cf. I. Gurpr, L'Europa occidentale negli antichi geografi arabi, in Florilegium M. de 
Vogüé, 263-69 (Paris 1909). f 

* [ used the two Bodleian manuscripts of the work, ms. or. Selden super. 30 (Uri 432), 
fols. 54a-70b, and Laud or. 30 (Uri 870). For other manuscripts of the descriptions of Rome, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, cf. G. LEVI DELLA Vina, Elenco dei manoscritti arabi Islamic 
della Biblioteca Vaticana, no. 286 (Città del Vaticano 1935, Studi e Testi, 67); G. GRAF, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, III, 155-57. The history of Antioch was 
published from the Vatican manuscript by I. Gutpr, in Rendiconti, R. Accad. dei Lincei, 
Cl. di scienze mor., stor. e filol., V, VI (1897), 137-61. D. S. MancoLiovTH compared the very 
different manuscript Laud. or. 30. in J RAS, 1898, 157-69; cf. also the unpublished doctoral 
dissertation (Yale University, 1932) by W. F. STINESPRING. 

* Bugyat at-lalab, phot. Cairo Ta?rib 1566, pp. 158 and 160. For the Sarif al-Idrisi, cf. also 
al-Iméd al-Isfaháni, Hartdat al-qasr (Egyptian poets), I, 190, 201, 212 (Cairo 1370/1951); 
Aba Samah, Rawdatayn, I, 130 ff. (Paris 1898, Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Historiens 
or., 4). His work is also quoted in Ibn 520040, al-A ‘ldq al-hatirah, ms. Topkapusaray, Revan 
Këšk 1564, fol. 12b, from Ibn al-‘Adim. ; 

° Cf. Hàjji Halifah, Kaif, II, x16 FLOGEL. The author informs us that he knew a fifteenth- 
century Persian translation of a history of Aya Sofya and a Turkish translation made from. 
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at least not in the traditional form. A Syriac work entitled Taš“ 
(that is, Syriac 145114 “story, history") containing information 
on (Christian) Mayyafariqin was used by Ibn al-Azraq (twelfth 
century) for his History of Mayyáfárigin.! He had the work trans- 
lated for him (orally, it seems) by a Christian. 

The legendary histories of Rome and Antioch as well as the Arabic 
description of Constantinople would not seem to be very ancient. 
They are preserved only in quite recent manuscripts. This, of course, 
would not prove recent origin of the works. They may have been 
compiled, or translated into Arabic, at a comparatively early date. 
This, however, cannot have been so early that these works might 
be assumed to have inspired the creation of Muslim local historiog- 
raphy. Moreover, the preserved Christian Arabic local histories of 
this type, as well as the Syriac and Greek works, show no real 
similarity in either form or contents with later Muslim works. One 
more consideration would seem to speak against linking Muslim 
Secular local histories to Christian models:? The earliest known 
Muslim works had their origin in Mesopotamia, and this type of 
local historiography seems to have originated there, and not in 
Syria, as one would expect in the case of Christian influence. 
According to their form and contents, Muslim secular local histories 
seem to have originated as a specialized form of general historiog- 
raphy. In their later development, they were influenced in some 
way or other by theological local historiography and by many 
different regional and cultural considerations. 

From the Mesopotamia of the ninth and tenth centuries, large 
parts of only two secular local histories are preserved,’ the History 
of Bagdad by Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Tayfür, which was continued by 


the Persian translation, 

The Turkish texts dealing with the history of Constantinople and Aya Sofya which 
Hajji Halifah had in mind, were based upon Byzantine sources and, apparently, have 
nothing to do with the Arabic work, cf. J. H. MoRDTMANN, in his review of F. KRAELITZ 
and P. Wirtex (editors), Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte (Vienna 1921-22), in Der 
Islam, XIII, 159 ff. (1923). Cf. also ET, 2nd ed., s.v. Aya Sofya. 

* Cf. the partial edition of the work under the title Ta?ríh al-Farigt by B. SA. ‘Iwan 
(Awap), 15 f. (Cairo 1379/1959). I do not know whether the quotation(s) would permit any 
dating of the Syriac work. 

* It may be added here that the origin of theological local historiography in Islam, to be 
described later on, precludes any thought of an influence by these Christian works upon 
that branch of local historiography. 

* For the History of al-Basrah by Zakariyá? b. Yahya as-Saji (below, p. 436, n. 5) which 
seems to have contained predominantly political and geographical information, cf, Yaqût, 
Mu‘jam, index WÜSTENFELD, and F. J. HEER, Die historischen und geographischen Quellen 
in Jágüt's Geographischem Wörterbuch, 32 f. (Strassburg 1898). 
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the author's son ‘Ubaydallâh,* and the History of Mosul by Abû 
Zakaríyà? al-Azdi. Ahmad b. Abi Tahir’s work was intended to be 
a history of the ‘Abbasid caliphs that centered around their capital. 
As such, it was well suited to take the place of a general history of 
the Muslim empire. A topographical chapter was added to the 
historical presentation, for we are told that the Spaniard Ahmad 
b. Muhammad ar-Rázi wrote “a description of Córdoba dealing 
with the sections (Kita) of the city and the residences of its distin- 
guished inhabitants in the manner originated by Ahmad b. Abi 
Tâhir in the History (akbar) of Bagdad.” 3 The description of Bagdad 
may have drawn heavily on cultural and economic statistics. An 
approximate idea of the character of that type of information 
may be gained from the preserved fragments of the works in praise 
of Bagdad by two other authors of the ninth century, Ahmad b. 
at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi and Yazdjard b. Mahbundad al-Kisrawi.4 

While there has never been any doubt about the secular character 
of Ibn Abi Tàhir's work, al-Azdi’s History of Mosul is generally 
described as a work on the hadit experts of that city. Quo- 
tations in other authors would seem to bear out the correctness 
of this description. However, the preserved part of the work 
tells another story.) It contains an excellent annalistic history 
that comprises the years 101-224 of the hijrah. This history may 
have constituted a separate part of one larger work, or it may have 
been an independent work to which the Tabagát of Hadit Scholars 
was the biographical companion volume.’ The political events 
dealt with are of a general nature but they do have some con- 
nection with Mosul. Particular attention is paid to the governors 
of the city and their exploits as well as the dates of death of scholars, 
among whom there are not only Mawsilis. Al-Azdi displays a certain 
understanding for the importance of economic factors in history 


1 Cf. below, p. 462, n. 2. 

* Cf. above, p. 81. i) 

3 Cf. al-Humaydt, Jadwat al-Mugtabis, Bodleian ms. or. Hunt. 464 (Uri 783), fol. 45a. 

* Cf. above, p. 116, n. 3, and M. ‘AwwAn, in Revue de l'Académie arabe de Damas, XIX, 
322-31 (1944). ‘Awwad prefers Mahmandár to Mahbundád. We are not in a position to state 
how much historical information these works contained and precisely in what form it was 
presented. The important fragment of Yazdjard's Fadá^il Bagdad in Hilal b. al-Mubassin 
as-Sàbi"s Rusûm dûr al-hiláfah, 18 ff. M. XAwwAD (Bagdad 1383/1964), has been treated 
by M. ‘Awwap in a separate publication (Bagdad 1962). 

5 Cf. below, p. 482, n. 3, ad I‘lén, 133- 4 

° I used the phot. Cairo Tarih 2475 (also Taymür Tarih 2303). The manuscript was 
written by Ibrahim b. Jamá*ah b. ‘Ali in 654/1256. Cf. above, p. 121. j 

7 On p. 258 f. of the Cairo ms., the author says: “We gave a full account of the history 
(abbár) of al-Mu*AfA (b. «Imrán) in the Kitêb Tabagát al-muhadditin.” 
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when he describes, for instance, the black market operations which 
took place during a famine in the year 207/822-23.! Some of the 
information, it seems, has no obvious bearing upon Mosul, but there 
is little of that and closer scrutiny may show that it is necessary 
background material for the history of the city. According to the 
author, he was the first to compile a history of Mosul. He explains 
his inability to check the correctness of the statement that al-Mahdi 
had appointed Ahmad b. Ismá^l b. ‘Alf governor of Mosul in 67| 
783-84, in these words: “I did not compose this history from a 
readily available special work which I could have used for the 
affairs of Mosul, but I collected (my material) from various books. 
I mentioned what I found, and did not deviate from the truth." ? 
The History of Mosul by the two Hálidi brothers may have been 
similar to Aba Zakariyà"'s work. To judge from a preserved frag- 
ment, the authors-poets placed Mosul in a wider geographical con- 
text, and thus they probably also included historical information 
from beyond the confines of the city and its immediate surround- 
ings.* The same is likely to have been in the case with the eleventh- 
century History of Mosul by Muhammad b. ‘Ali aš-Šimšatî.4 Ibn 
al-Atir's History of Mosul, which was not completed, followed 
the great tradition of politically oriented local historiography.5 
About half a century before him, Ibn al-Azraq wrote his History of 
Mayyáfárigin which presented the history of the city from pre-Is- 
lamic times to the time of the author as forming part of the general 
history of the region politically and culturally.® 

In Mesopotamia, the glorious Muslim present overshadowed the 
great pre-Islamic past of the country. In Egypt, on the other hand, 
consciousness of and pride in its pre-Islamic history were alive and 
found expression in a number of works on local history. Ibn Zûlâq 
wrote a History and Praise of Egypt. The manuscripts we have 
contain merely an excerpt of the author's original work,” and the 

1 Op. cit., p. 308. 

2 Op. cit., p. 216 f. 

* Cf. below, p. 482, n. 4, ad I*lán, 133. 

* Cf. Ibn al-Azraq's History of Mayyáfárigin (above, p. 152, n. 1), 27 (Engl.) and 17 (Ar.). 

5 Cf. below, p. 482. The work is obviously identical with the Histoire des Atabecs de Mosul, 
which was edited in the Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Historiens or., IT, 2 (Paris 1876), 
and, more recently, by “ABD-AL-QÂDIR A, TULAYMÃT (Cairo 1963). 

* Cf. above, n. 4. 

? I used the manuscript Paris ar. 4727, fols. 186b-212a. The manuscript is dated in Safar 
988/March-April 1580. It is said to have been copied from a manuscript dated Rabi* I, 
608/August-September r21r, which, in turn, was copied from a manuscript that was copied 


from the autograph of the author. The works which Brockelmann, in GAL, I, 149 and 
Supplement I, 230, enumerates as nos. 1-4 of Ibn Zülàq's works seem all identical or nearly 
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authenticity of the preserved text in general has been doubted.1 
Since Ibn 20140 wrote in the tenth century, we would expect to 
find a much better organization of the contents and fuller informa- 
tion on classical Antiquity, if the work was in fact written by him. 
As it is, a twelfth-century date is more likely but not absolutely 
certain. The work starts out, as any theological local history would, 
with references to Egypt from the Qur'àn and the traditions, but 
it then goes on to discuss oriental-Hellenistic information about 
Egypt as the home of Greek philosophy and science. This discussion 
is followed by the history of Egypt in pre-Islamic days down to the 
Muslim conquest. Thereafter, Egypt's Šiah families and other 
prominent Egyptian Muslims are enumerated, and finally there are 
notes on the topography of Egypt, its agricultural and industrial 
products, and the calendar used there. 

The tradition of secular local historiography in Egypt was 
continued by such authors as al-Musabbihi and Ibn Muyassar. 
A. curious city history of Alexandria was written by Muhammad 
b. Qasim an-Nuwayri. The work centers around an event of the 
year 767/1365-66 and was inspired by the struggle with the Euro- 
pean Christians, as was the case also with such works as the ‘Imad’s 
history of the conquest of Jerusalem, al-Fath al-Qussi, or Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amirah’s work on the conquest of Majorca, which 
is said to have been fashioned after that of the Imad.* The work on 
Alexandria contains a long account of the history of Alexander 
and Aristotle and deals with many other matters of no historical 
import and of no particular connection with Alexandria. 

With the approach of the fifteenth century, the tradition of 
secular local historiography in Egypt led to the composition of 
reference works that present a wealth of topographical, cultural, 
historical, and economic information neatly arranged and classified. 
The most celebrated work of the kind is al-Magqrizi’s Hitat. It 
shows the author’s wide interests and encyclopaedic reading and 
probably is much more comprehensive than the apparently very 
similar works of his predecessors, such as Muhammad b. As‘ad 
al-Jawwânî (d. 588/1192) and Muhyi-ad-din ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd-az- 
identical. Cf. R. GoTTHEIL, in JAOS, XXVII, 226, n. 2 (1907). 

1 Cf. GOTTHEIL, loc. cit. 4 

2 Cf. al-Maqqart, Analectes, I, 201 Dozy and others (Leiden 1855-61). Ibn *Amtrah died 
in 658/1260, cf. also Pons 8016085, Ensayo, 288 f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 203. Muhammad 
b. al-Halaf as-Sadafi (d. 509/1116) similarly wrote on the capture of Valencia by the 
Christians, cf, Ibn al-Abbar 146, no. 514 Codera (Madrid 1886-89, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, 6). 
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Zahir (d. 692/1293). The universal outlook of world histories is 
reflected in the Hitat in the brief discussion of the world and the 
earth with which the work starts. Writing on the history of Egypt 
did not stop with al-Maqrízi. After him, there were works such as, 
for instance, the Durr al-manzim fi-má warad fi Misr min mawjid 
wa-ma‘dim by ‘Ali b. Dawid al-Jawhari.! A remarkable though 
little satisfactory achievement was as-Suyüti's Husn al-muhádarah. 
Historical methodology, as devised by fifteenth-century historians, 
determined the plan of the work, and the scholar and theologian 
in as-Suyüti prompted him to lay great stress on biographical 
information. The result was a handbook full of information, a 
useful reference work, which, however, can no longer be called a 
history. 

In Syria, secular local and regional historiography made its 
appearance in the twelfth century. The character of the histories of 
Damascus written in the tenth century by Ibn Abt I-*Ajà'iz and 
Abû l-Husayn ar-Rázi? remains as yet undetermined. Ibn al- 
Qalanisi’s (d. 555/rr60) annalistic history centered around Da- 
mascus. In the thirteenth century, Ibn al-‘Adim, whose magnum 
opus was a biographical history of Aleppo, wrote the city's political 
history in the well-informed Zubdat al-halab fi tarîh Halab. Before 
Tbn al-‘Adim, secular histories of Aleppo were written by al- 
‘Azimi 4 and, it seems, Ibn al-Munla.> The invigorating influence 
which the historical experience of the Crusades exercised upon 
intellectual life in Syria showed itself in another product of Syrian 
local historiography, Ibn Saddád's 4 149 al-hatirah on the History 
of the Governors and Rulers of Syria and Northern M. esopotamia. As 
the title indicates, the work is a regional history. Down to the year 
302/914-15, the history of the whole area is treated as a unit. From 
then on, as there no longer existed any political unity, the different 
sovereign regions are dealt with independently. A description of the 
geographical or topographical features of each section makes the 
beginning. It is followed by the respective political history down 


1 Cf. above, p. 84. I consulted the ms. Cairo Tarih 863, dated 1031/1622. 

2 Cf. S. AL-MuNAJJID, al-Mwarripin ad-Dimašqîtyûn (above, p. 5). For the fadû?il work 
of ar-Raba‘t, see below p. 469, n. r. Cf. also the survey of Syrian local histories by S. DAHAN, 
in B. Lewts and P. M. Hott, Historians of the Middle East, 108 ff. 

? Cf. below, p. 170. 

“Cf. GAL Supplement I, 586, and ‘Abbas al ‘AzzAwi, in Revue de l' Académie arabe de 
Damas, XVIII, 199-209 (1943). 

5 His work seems to have been a special history of Aleppo rather than a general histor- 
ical work. 
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to the Tatar invasion. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that a similar combination of geographical description with an- 
nalistically arranged political history (and other elements of annal- 
istic historiography, such as the discussion of the introduction 
of the Muslim era) is also found in the Yemen. Ibn ad-Dayba*'s 
(d. 944/1537) Bugyat al-mustafid fi ahbár madinat Zabíd is a repre- 
sentative of this type of local history.? 

A remarkable work from Mamlük Syria is the partly preserved 
chronicle of Damascus (1389-97) (ad-Durrah al-mudi?ah fi d-dawlah 
az-Záhiriyah) by an an otherwise unknown Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad b. Sasrá.? The work was not intended to be a local history 
of Damascus. However, the city was the author's residence and cen- 
ter of experience and he is almost exclusively concerned with 
events that took place there. The historical exposition is inter- 
spersed with moral reflections and bolstered by verses and edifying 
stories, thus exemplifying the accepted purpose of historiography 
as a morality play and an exhortation to a god-fearing life. Although 
Ibn Sasrà tells us that he wrote another history, he can probably 
be considered an amateur historian whose outlook on life somehow 
differed from that of professional historians and who therefore 
holds for us the special attraction of a non-conformist attitude 
which is so rarely found in Muslim intellectual endeavors. 

The same kind of attraction attaches to another type of Syrian 
secular local history, representing a combination of a family history 
with the history of the city that was the central seat of that particu- 
lar family. This is Salih b. Yahyá's History of Beirut and the Family 
of Buhtur.* The author deals with the Muslim conquest of Beirut 
and describes the ruins which testify to the city's former greatness. 
The Christian legends connected with it and its high antiquity 
which antedates Christianity are discussed, and the geographical 
location of the city is described. Some notices about famous Mus- 
lims, such as al-AwzA‘%, who lived in Beirut, and a very few and 
very brief remarks about the Muslim history of the city before the 


1 The description of the contents of the A láq is based upon J. Horovitz, in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars für or. Sprachen, Westas. Studien, X, 30 f. (1907). The part dealing with 
Damascus has been published by S. aD-DaHHÃN (Damascus 1375[1956). 

? 1 used the ms. Cairo Ta?rib 11 m. 

3 Ed. and trans. W. M. BRINNER (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1963). 

4 J. Sauvaozr, Corrections au texte imprimé de l'Histoire de Beyrouth de Sálih b. Yahyá, 
in Bulletin d'études or., Institut français de Damas, VII-VIII, 65-81 (1937-38), announced his 
intention to translate the work. Cf. above, p. 57. I have no information on the related work 
by the sixteenth-century Ibn Asbát (Sibát) (GAL Supplement II, 42; A. H. Hourant, in 
B. Lewis and P. M. Horr, Historians of the Middle East, 229). 
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Crusades are added. The treatment of the history of Beirut during 
the Crusades is comparatively long, but most of the work is filled 
with the well-documented history of the Banû Buhtur. The more 
recent generations of the family are divided into three classes 
(#abaqát), and the individual biographies of the members of each 
class are presented in their historical setting and in chronological 
sequence. 

The great privilege of local historiography to express the particu- 
lar needs and aspirations of a given environment was nowhere 
more eagerly claimed in the Muslim world than in southwest 
Arabia. The proud memory of the past, which since the earliest 
days of Islam had stimulated the growth of something akin to 
nationalism in that part of the Arabian peninsula, fathered a type 
of local historiography that was a combination of topography, 
cultural history, and genealogy. Al-Hamdani (d. 334/945-46) was 
not the first as he was not the last 2 representative of that spirit, 
but his famous 18111 was its most prominent expression. The con- 
tents of the 1111 leans heavily toward the antiquarian and geo- 
graphical side, and its descriptive title refers to it as a work on 
“information about the Yemen and its remarkable features as 
well as remarkable facts concerning its inhabitants.” Yet, the 
essentially historical character of the 1141, in the sense of the works 
here discussed, cannot be denied. The contents of all ten books of 
the work was adequately described by al-Qifti in his History of 
Grammarians: x) The beginning of creation and the genealogy of 
the descendants of Malik b. Himyar, 2) the genealogy of and anec- 
dotes about the descendants of al-Hamaysa‘ who belongs to the 
descendants of Himyar, 3) the praise of the Yemen and the qualities 
of Qahtan, 4) the first Himyarite history (?, sírah), 5) the inter- 
mediate Himyarite history, 6) the last Himyarite history down to the 
time of Islam, 7) the old way of life (?, as-sîrah al-qadimah) and 
impossible, untrue historical information, 8) grave stories? and 
remarkable things found in the graves of the Yemen, and the poetry 
of *Alqamah b. Di Jadan and As‘ad Tubba*, 9) Himyarite speeches, 
wise sayings, and experiences, which were transmitted in their 
own native language, and ro) information about Hamdán and 
their genealogy and some historical notes about them.‘ Already 


1 For southwest Arabia as the setting of historical novels, cf. below, p. 187, n. 1. 

* Cf. G. Levi DELLA VIDA, in Orientalia, N.S., IX, 164 (1940). 

° qubüriyát by itself means things found in graves. 

* Al-Qifti, Inbáh ar-ruwáh, I, 282 f. (Cairo 1369-74/1950-55). O. LórcnEN's edition of 
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al-Qifti knew only some books of the work, the first, fourth (not 
quite complete), sixth, tenth, and eighth; these had been acquired 
by his father in the Yemen and constituted one-half of the whole. 
The 11/115 rarity and fragmentary preservation were attributed by 
al-Qifti to the action of members of tribes who had not been favor- 
ably treated in the work and sought to prevent its circulation by 
destroying all copies within reach. The fate of al-Hamdant’s work 
was, we are told, duplicated by another Yemenite local history 
which may have been quite similar to the 17111, the History of 
Zabid by Jayyàš b. Najah. One explanation given for the great 
rarity of the History of Zabíd in former times (and its complete 
loss for modern scholarship) is that the author exposed false claims 
to Arab descent made by a number of people, and those people 
then tried to suppress his work. Another explanation says that a 
group of people about whom the author had said many unfriendly 
things bought all the copies they could lay their hands on for 
very high prices and destroyed them. 

The political history of the Yemen was cultivated by Yemenite 
authors in direct proportion to the growing isolation of the country 
with regard to the rest of the Muslim world.? The resulting works 
were histories dealing with a practically self-contained region. They 
can no longer be considered as representatives of local historiog- 
raphy, but they belong to the mainstream of historical writing. 
The Yemenite local historian par excellence was the afore-mentioned 
Ibn ad-Dayba*, who combined the history of his city Zabid with 
that of the whole region. In one of his many variations on the same 
subject, he dealt, for instance, with the excellence (fad!) of the 
Yemen, its Islamization, its governors under the Umayyads and 
‘Abbasids, the Qarmatians in the Yemen, and the successive dy- 
nasties in San*à? and ‘Aden. Then, he discussed Zabid, its amirs 
and politicians, together with a chapter on building activities in the 
city and similar memorable happenings. 

In the far west of the Muslim world, we find secular local his- 
toriography represented in works such as the lost History of Córdoba 


Book I of the 18141 began to appear in Uppsala 1954 (Bibl. Ekmaniana, 58 : 1). Al-Hamdant’s 
critical attitude vis-à-vis certain genealogical information is given expression at the 
beginning of the work. 

1 Cf. O. Lércren, loc. cit. (above, p. 56, n. 1); H. C. Kay, Yaman XH (London 1892). 

* For manuscripts on Yemenite history, cf. below, p. 484, n. 4. 7 

* [bn ad-Dayba*, Qurrat al-*uyün fi abbár al-Yaman al-maymán, I used the ms. Cairo 
Tarih 1355. 
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by Ahmad b. Muhammad ar-Rázi,! but the theological (or, at any 
rate, the biographical) form appears to have been prevalent. Here, 
the loss of the older local histories makes itself felt with particular 
severity. As the political history of the Magrib and of Spain was 
largely divorced from that of the rest of Islam, it was discussed by 
itself in numerous annalistic or dynastic works of general history. 
The setback Islam suffered at the hands of the Christians in Spain 
gave rise to much soul-searching reflection, even as late as the 
fifteenth century when Abû Yahya b. Abi Bakr b. ‘Asim tried to 
explain the historical reality of Christian supremacy as due to 
Muslim disunity. ? 

The Iranian east, on the other hand, possessed a flourishing 
secular local historiography, an impressive monument to Iranian 
patriotism. The praise of Balh and Hurásáàn was sung by scholars of 
Persian descent in whom the love of their native country was burn- 
ing. Their works may have been more geographical and cultural 
than historical. A History of Isfahán was written by Hamzah al- 
Isfahani. It probably was not of the ordinary theological type,“ 
even though the work itself as well as its continuation by Ibn 
Mardawayh was quoted by later authors for its biographical in- 
formation. The author referred elsewhere to his History of Isfahán 
as a work containing many “events,” 5 and it was described by 
al-Qifti as “a useful book of an admirable composition and con- 
taining many remarkable things," 9 a description which would 
hardly have been applied to a purely theological work such as 
Abû Nu‘aym’s History of the same city. We are on safer ground 
with an-NarSahi’s History of Buhárá, although its tenth-century 
Arabic original no longer exists and we have to be satisfied with a 
later Persian translation. After an introductory chapter on the 
judges of Bubárá, historical, topographical, and economic matters 
are used to illustrate the city's history." The History of Qumm by 
Hasan b. Muhammad al-Qummi was written only three decades 

1 Cf. above, p. 153, n. 3. 

? From Ibn ‘Asim, Jannat ar-ridá ft taslim li-má qaddara Allâh 1wa-qadá, as cited by al- 
Maqqari, Azhár ar-riyád, I, 50 ff., 162 f. (Cairo 1358/1939 ff.). 

3 Cf. below, p. 467, n. 4, and pp. 4731. and 4761. For an ABbár al- Jabal (?) by Ahmad b. al- 
Fadl an-Nu‘aymi (d. 415/1024), cf. as-Sahmi, Ta?rth Jurján, 82 (Hyderabad 1950). 

4 As E. MrrTWOcH assumed, in Mitteilungen des Seminars für or. Sprachen, Westas. 
Studien, XII, 131 (1909). 

5 Hamzah al-Isfahàni, History, I, 187 GorrwarpT (St. Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48). 

° Inbáh, I, 336 (Cairo 1369-74/1950-55). 

Pi oath Supplement I. 211; III, 1197; English trans. by R. N. Frye (Cambridge, 
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later and has suffered the same fate as the History of Buhárá. 
After topographical and economic notes, the work goes into a 
discussion of the Arab settlers of Qumm, especially the descendants 
of Abû Talib. It may have concentrated on the history of individ- 
uals to a greater degree than the History of Buhárá.1 

An eleventh-century history of Isfahan, the Mahdsin Isbahán by 
Mufaddal al-Máfarrübi, represents a strongly individualistic trans- 
formation of ordinary theological local history. It is not a political 
history but nevertheless exhibits a predominantly secular character. 
After praising the healthful location and remarkable features of 
Isfahan, the author lists prominent Isfahanis from pre-Islamic and 
Islamic times. They are grouped according to professions and, 
within the professions, according to the ancient and the modern 
representatives of each profession. The list starts with the theolo- 
gians, but leads through all kinds of professions down to the mu- 
hannatin of Isfahan, who are described as especially witty. Topo- 
graphical notes, economic statistics, cultural remarks(e.g.,on Isfahàni 
songs and music), and poetical quotations are richly represented.? 

Similarly, the History of Bayhag by ‘Ali b. Zayd al-Bayhaqi, 
dating from the middle of the twelfth century, relies upon the 
common scheme of theological local history. It includes a chapter 
on the men around Muhammad who came to Bayhaq. In connection 
with some biographies, the Prophetical traditions transmitted by 
their subjects are quoted. However, the author was a historian 
who considered “the science of history as belonging to both re- 
ligious knowledge and natural science" and for whom “historical 
works were the storehouses of the secrets of affairs.” 3 He begins 
with a general discussion of the value of history, presents briefly the 
general history of the region, and ends with reporting important 
happenings concerning Bayhaq (referring, for instance, among other 
matters, to two trees in the vicinity believed to go back to the time 
of Zoroaster) and adding some moralistic-philosophical reflections 
on the corruptness of the world. As a man proud of his own Arab 
descent—who also wrote an autobiography—, he groups the im- 
portant men of the area in families (mostly of Arab descent, treating 
with especial deference the *Alid nobility). Often, he injects references 


1 Cf. GAL Supplement I, 211; STOREY, Persian literature, II, 348 f., 1291. 

2 Cf. GAL Supplement I, 571, 875, and above, p. 150, n. 5. f 

3 Ta?rih-i-Bayhaq, 7 (Teheran 1317/1939). A copy of the work was made available to me 
through the kindness of C. A. Fercuson. Cf. also Q. S. K. Husarnt, in Islamic Culture, 
XXXIII, 188-202 (1959). 
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to his own family. Finally, as a highly accomplished littérateur 
and author of a history of philosophers and scientists, he shows, 
following al-Jahiz, considerable interest in geographical data, in 
the biographies of physicians, and in the biographies of Bayhaqis 
who wrote Persian poetry. The History of Bayhag is a rich work not 
easily classified. 

Among later Persian works, one may compare Ibn Isfandiyár's 
History of Tabaristán, which was composed in the early thirteenth 
century. The work begins with a fürstenspiegel, and although 
it largely revolves around personalities, political figures and political 
history are preponderant. Or, from the fifteenth century, one may 
compare Zahir-ad-din al-Mar‘aii’s History of Tabaristán, Rúyán, 
and Mázandarán, which is strictly political and arranged according 
to the succession of individual rulers.? 

Before we turn to theological local historiography, a few words 
must be said about a specialized form of secular local histories, 
that is, the history of the political and legal officials of a given 
locality. The origin of this type of works is not to be sought pri- 
marily in local historiography. We do find special sections on judges 
and governors in al-Fákihi's History of Mecca, Ibn ‘Abd-al-Ha- 
kam's Conquest of Egypt, or an-NarSahi’s History of Buhárá. How- 
ever, the monograph treatment of the history of officials with 
reference to a particular locality would seem to have been inspired 
by the example of general biographical histories of high officials 
Which began to be written in the ninth century. Subjects such as 
the Governors of al-Káfah or the Judges of al-Káfah and al-Basrah, 
and even such specialized groups as the Police Prefects of the Amárs 
of the *Irág, were already treated by al-Haytam b. ‘Adi.3 Outside 
the heartland of the ‘Abbasid empire, such works appear to have 
developed in regions in which governors and judges were the highest 
representatives of the central power, and in a period when those 
regions were not yet practically independent, that is, the early 
tenth century. The earliest historical monographs of this kind 
date from this period. They are the two books by the Egyptian 
Kindi, one on the Judges and the other on the Governors of Egypt. 


1 Ed. “ABBAS Ecupat (Teheran 1320/1942). Abridged translation by E. G. BRowNE 
(Leiden-London 1905, E. J. W. Gibb Mem, Series, 2). 

* Ed. B. Dorn (St. Petersburg 1850). For Ibn-i-Zarküb-i-Sirázi's History of Stráz (Fars) 
cf. STOREY, Persian Literature, I, 351. 

The fourteenth-century History of Herát by Sayf b. Muhammad al-Harawi was edited by 
M. Z. Srppior (Calcutta 1944). 

° Cf. Fihrist, 146 (Cairo 1348 = roo FLÜGEL). Cf. also ‘Umar b. Sabbah. 
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The History of the Governors of Hurásán by as-Sallami, of which a 
number of fragments is preserved, dates from around 950.1 In 
later centuries, the history of local officials was made the subject of 
didactic verses. The rulers of Egypt were versified by al-Jazzàr in 
the thirteenth century. The history of Egyptian judges was the 
subject of several authors, among them Ibn Daniyal, whose “poem” 
on judges formed the basis of Ibn Hajar's Raf‘ al-isr on the Judges of 
Egypt,’ Ibn Jamá*'ah,* and al-Kinàni.5 Ibn Jamá'ah also composed 
a poem on the judges of Damascus. The history of the caliphs, 
princes, and governors who had been in contact with that city was 
put into verse in the fourteenth century by as-Safadi who states 
that he followed the alphabetically arranged work of Ibn ‘Asakir, 
apparently the latter's famous History of Damascus. In as-Safadi’s 
work entitled Tuhfat dawî al-albáb, the rajaz verses are interspersed. 
with long prose sections which, among other material, contain histor- 
ical information and poems. Another treatment of the same subject 
concerning Egypt was, for instance, the Dafiírah of the seventeenth- 
century Gumri.6 

A historical topic which might have contributed to the great 
variety of the forms of local historiography but did so only to a 
limited extent was the Muslim conquests. If this topic found the 
attention of early scholars, it was for the practical reason that the 
history of the Muslim conquests provided jurists with precedents 
enabling them to determine the fiscal and administrative status 
of a particular area. In addition, however, the subject involved a 
certain amount of geographical and historical information. All 
that was necessary to transform the history of the Muslim conquests 
into local history was to select the material relevant to one particu- 
lar area and to add historical information on pre-Islamic times as 
well as an administrative and political history of that area beyond 
the time of its conquest. This step was taken in the ninth century 
in Ibn *Abd-al-Hakam's Conquest of Egypt and the West, a product 
of regional historiography which has no true parallel elsewhere 
in the preserved literature, although the subject was taken up 

1 Cf. below, p. 321, n. 7. Cf. also above, p. 137, n. 3. For al-Básáni's History of the 
Governors of Herát, cf. below, p. 483, n. 6. For the histories of Nisábür, cf. R. N. FRYE 
(below, p. 483, nn. 1 and 2). 

* Cf. GAL Supplement I, 574. I used the Paris ms. ar. 1816, fol. 45b-49a, and 1608, 
fol. 200b-202b. A supplement by as-Suyüti, ibid., fol. 202b-203b. 

3 Cf, GAL Supplement II, 1 f. * Cf. GAL Supplement II, 80 f. 


* Cf. GAL Supplement II, 57. * Cf. GAL, II, 297, and above p. 49. 
7 In writing about The Colonization (nuzül) of Hurdsdn and the Sawád by the Arabs 
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by subsequent Spanish and Egyptian historians. It can be assumed 
that Muhammad b. 11053 ar-Rázi's (ninth century) lost Kitab 
ar-Ráyát, the history of the conquest of Spain,! and possibly other 
conquest works, similarly went into pre- and post-conquest history. 

The history of local historiography under the influence of theology 
was not as colorful as that of its secular counterpart, but it also 
was not completely one-sided. Its first representatives were 
at the same time the oldest local histories in Islam. However, 
they did not yet employ the form soon to become predominant. 
These were the histories of Mecca by al-Azraqí and al-Fakihi. They 
did not have the word tarîk in their titles? and were quite properly 
called 1647. Dates and biographies were not their real concern. Their 
purpose was to provide Muslims with a knowledge of the holy 
history of their sacred city. Over three-fourths of al-Azraqi’s 
work is taken up by the stories which since pre-Islamic times had 
grown around the main sanctuary of Mecca, and by the description 
of the rites connected with it. The remainder dealt with other holy 
places in Mecca, the conditions governing the 1/747, and references 
to Muhammad and his Meccan contemporaries as well as the to- 
pography of the city and its environs. 

Old histories of Medina may have been rather similar to those 
of Mecca. They appear to have contained very little, if any, bio- 
graphical material. This is the conclusion suggested by the lack 
of quotations from Medinese city histories in later biographers. 
Moreover, even a thirteenth-century author such as Ibn an-N ajjar, 
who was thoroughly familiar with the biographical tradition of 
local historiography, filled his History of Medina with topography 
and holy history to the exclusion of everything else.? His work, in- 
cidentally, was written for a purpose which was characteristic of 
many Meccan and Medinese city histories (as well as some of the 
works dealing with Jerusalem and Hebron) and which set them 
apart from other local histories, These works were to stimulate visits 
to the holy cities and to serve as guidebooks for pilgrims. They 


(Fihrist, 145, Cairo 1348 = 99 FLÜGEL), al-Haytam b. ‘Adi may already have moved in 
the same direction, but it is uncertain how far he went. 

1 Cf. É. Lévi-PRovENcAL, in EI, s.v. al-Rázi. 

* The appearance of the word in the title of the Leiden manuscript of al-Fákihi (cf. EZ, 
2nd ed.) would seem to be secondary. 

? In the introduction of the work, Ibn an-Najjar reports that when he stayed in Medina, 
the Medinese requested him to write the history of their city, and he complied with their 
request in spite of the fact that being without his library, he had to rely upon his 
memory, cf. p. 321 of the edition of Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi, Sif? (Mecca-Cairo 1956), where 
Ibn an-Najjár's work is published as an appendix. 
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were a combination of travelers' guides and propaganda pamphlets. 

For many centuries, the histories of Mecca and Medina seem to 
have remained free from the overgrowth of biographical history.1 
Mecca's prominent historian of the fourteenth/fifteenth century, 
Taqi-ad-din al-Fási, said in the introduction of the <Z qû at-tamin 
that he had no predecessors with respect to the biographical section 
of his work. The only histories of Mecca he knew were those of al- 
Azraqi and al-Fákihi. They provided him merely with the intro- 
ductory chapters of the “qd. In addition, he had heard about the 
existence of a history of Mecca by the 54717 Zayd b. Há&im al- 
Murtada al-Hasani. His information was derived from a remark in 
the Jawáhir of al-Mayüraqi,? which, however, was not sufficient 
to prove (though al-Fási is inclined to assume it to be true) that 
Zayd's work contained biographies and information on the secular 
history of Mecca? In another of his works, the 54/4 al-garám, 
which in its first part moves entirely along the lines of al-Azraqi 
and al-Fakihi, al-Fási also referred to the lack of predecessors and 
to his efforts to bring al-Azraqi's and al-Fakihi’s historical and 
topographical information up to date. He decribed, for instance, 
in detail the contemporary condition of the city's walls and gates 
and tried to clarify the history of some of the changes that had 
taken place in the course of time. The work also contains a discus- 
Sion of Mecca's pre-Islamic history, a chronological detailed list 
of its governors and rulers, and a number of chapters on historical 
events such as incidents connected with the pilgrimage, inundations, 
and the city's economic history. All of this is based upon extensive 
research in the general historical literature.* It is true, though, that 
there existed many more earlier works on Mecca's history, as 
al-Fasi himself realized from references to them. And if scholars 
such as Abû 5290 b. al-A‘rAbi and *Abd-ar-Rahmáàn b. Mandah 
actually wrote histories of Mecca, as was stated by as-Saháwi, 


1 In their particular case, biographical tradition would have justified the inclusion of the 
vast majority of all Muslims of distinction, considering that the religious duty of the 
Pilgrimage brought many Muslims to the holy cities at least once in their life. 

* Cf. below, p. 304, n. 1. 

° AI-Fási, al-‘Igd at-tamin. I used the four-volume copy of the work, Taymür Ta?ríb 849, 
of which the first volume is an old manuscript. No edition of the work (cf. GAL Supplement 
II, 221) was available, In the Sifé?, I, 5 (Mecca-Cairo 1956), al-Fási repeats this information 
and ibid., II, 272, he cites Zayd through al-Mayüraqí for an event from the year 676/1277-78. 
Cf. also below, p. 481, n. 2. 

* Ed. F. WOsTENFELD, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, II, 66 ff. (Leipzig 1859). A modern 
edition appeared in Mecca-Cairo in 1956. Cf. also above, p. 126. 

* I'lán 133, below, p. 481. 
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their histories are almost certain to have contained biographical 
material; however, as-Saháwi is not supported by some more 
reliable evidence. 

Except for Meccan and Medinese histories, theological local 
historiography used one characteristic form peculiar to it. It con- 
sisted of a topographical introduction which was followed by an 
enumeration of the men (and women) who were born or had settled 
in, or had some other kind of contact with, a particular locality. 
Originally, the persons listed had to be religious scholars, but soon 
all kinds of scholars, littérateurs, statesmen, and even a sprinkling 
of wealthy businessmen were admitted. The topographical intro- 
duction, on the other hand, was capable of being greatly reduced 
in size. 

This form of local historiography grew out of the need for ad- 
ditional protection against the invention of spurious traditions by 
determining the residence of transmitters. Its growth was favored 
by the political rivalry between the various centers and schools of 
hadit transmitters who had settled in the cities of the Muslim empire. 
It was politically inspired school rivalry rather than educational 
expediency which caused a scholar to make a statement such as 
this, reported in the name of the author of the Tabagát al-Ha- 
madániyin, Salih b. Ahmad: “When religious Scholarship has been 
cultivated in a place and scholars have lived there in ancient and 
modern times, the students of traditions there and all those 
interested in traditions should begin with a thorough study of the 
hadit of their home town and with the acquisition of solid knowl- 
edge concerning the representatives of the science of tradition there. 
After the student has come to know what is sound and what is 
unsound in their traditions and has become completely acquainted 
with the adit scholars in his city and their conditions, he may occu- 
py himself with the traditions of other places and with traveling 
in search of traditions.” 1 

Bahšal's late ninth-century History of Wásit is the oldest pre- 
served work of this type. The original form and concept are well 
represented in it. The History of Wásit has come down to us in 
only one incomplete manuscript in which, moreover, a number of 
leaves are disarranged.? It goes rather briefly into a discussion of the 


1 Cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, I, 214. 
2 Ms. Cairo Taymür Ta?rib 1483, written in 629/December 1231; K. CAwwAD, in Sumer, 
XIII, 50 (1957). Cf. below, p. 484, n. 2. 
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early history of the city and its surroundings, and then deals 
with those of its religious scholars who were connected with the 
author by an uninterrupted chain of transmitters. The scholars are 
grouped together according to their “generation” (garn, instead 
of fabagah which was commonly used in this sense later on). The 
first generation “are the men around Muhammad—those who 
served him, saw him, transmitted his 7/4411, and heard him speak— 
who came to the city of Wásit."! The individual biographies 
contain very little information. As a rule, they merely mention 
the name of the transmitter, his tradition(s), and those who trans- 
mitted on his authority as well as their tradition(s). The purpose 
of quoting the tradition(s) which was (were) connected with the 
name of a particular transmitter was “to have every personality's 
position (in scholarship and the degree of his reliability) made 
known." 2 

The following tenth century saw a widening of the professional 
groups which qualified. for inclusion in local histories. The result 
was a relaxation of the condition that each biography was to contain 
at least one tradition which had been transmitted by its subject. 
Another result was the addition of a greater amount of biographical 
information. This process was very slow in certain places. A genera- 
tion after Bahšal, Muhammad b. Saîd al-QuSayri, in his History 
of ar-Ragqah, still followed the old custom. Toward the end of the 
century, however, the process was nearly completed. At the same 
time, the alphabetical arrangement of biographies made its ap- 
pearance. It may have been used much earlier in local historiogra- 
phy. Unfortunately, bibliographical references and quotations do 
not help very much. The word tarîk in the title of a local history 
may as well refer to a #abaqát work. Only the express statement 
that a particular history was arranged alphabetically or according 
to tabagát permits a classification. According to as-Sahawi, Ibn 
Yásin's (?) History of Herát was alphabetically arranged, and Ibn 
Yásin is said to have lived in the first half of the ninth century. 
At about the same time, al-Buhári used an alphabetical arrange- 
ment in his History, and local historians might have conceived the 
idea of arranging their biographies alphabetically already at that 
early date. However, the passage in as-Sahâwî is corrupt, and 

1 Op. cit., fol. 56b, which belongs after fol. 7b. 

2 Op. cit., fol. 11b. 


3 Cf, below, p. 469. n. 8. 
* I*lán, 133, below, p. 483, nn. 4 and 5. 
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further confirmation of his statement is needed before any reliance 
can be placed upon it. For most of the older local histories down to 
the end of the tenth century,! our information is insufficient. This 
applies, for instance, to the works of Ahmad b. Sayyàr (Marw) 
which, however, was called ahbér and, therefore, may not have 
contained alphabetically arranged biographies; Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad b. “sà (Emesa); al-Hüraqáni (Marw); Abû *Arübah, 
(Jazirah); Ibn Yûnus (Egypt); the Anonymous (Ishaq b. Salamah 
al-Qayni?) on the personalities of Malaga; Muhammad b. Yûsuf 
al-Warráq (Ifriqiyah) whose North African city histories, however, 
are called ahbár; Halid b. Sa‘d al-Qurtubi (d. 352/963), on the 
personalities of Spain;? Salih b. Ahmad (Hamadan); Muhammad 
b. Salih al-Ma‘firi al-Qahtani (Spain); Abû š-Šayh (Isfahàn); Ibn 
ar-Raqiq (al-Qayrawàn); Muhammad b. Jafar at-Tamimi (al- 
Küfah); al-Hakim (Hurásàn, Nisabir) whose History of Nisdbir, 
however, was a fabagát work;* and al-Idrisi (Samarqand, Astará- 
bad). A good many of these works, especially in the second half 
of the list, may have been alphabetically arranged. An alphabetical 
arrangement was indicated by as-Sahawi for the History of Balh by 
a certain Abû Ishaq who is said to have lived in the early fourth/ 
tenth century, and the History of Marw by Ahmad b. Sa‘id al- 
Ma‘dani (d. 375/986).* The oldest preserved local history with an 
alphabetical arrangement of its biographies is Ibn al-Faradi's 
(d. 403/1013) History of Spanish Scholars. For the sake of brevity, 
Ibn al-Faradi wrote alphabetically arranged biographies instead 
of a collection of historical notes and anecdotes concerning the 
various Spanish cities. The alphabetical arrangement in Ibn 
al-Faradi was quite rudimentary (and was retained in this form 
by most of his Spanish successors). It took into account only the 
given names of the subjects of the biographies. Still, even in this 
form, it made “for easier reference," as Abû Nu‘aym (d. 430/1038), 


1 Cf. Il, 121 ff., below, p. 457 ff. Only works that can be dated approximately through 
knowledge of the lifetime of their authors are considered here. 

2 Cf. Ibn al-Faradi, I, 113 f., no. 396 CopERA (Madrid 1890-1902, Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, 8). 

* Cf. Hajji Halifah, Kaif az-zunün, II, 155 f. FLÜGEL. But, apparently, there was a 
rudimentary alphabetical arrangement within the fabagát, cf. R. N. Frye (below, p. 483, 
nn. r and 2). 

* ‘Abd-al-Jabbar al-Hawlini’s History of Dárayyá (near Damascus) (ed. Sa‘ip AL- 
AréAni, Damascus 1950) has no alphabetical arrangement. 

5 I, 5 CODERA. 
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who came next among the authors of preserved alphabetical local 
histories, said in his History of Isfahan.» 

The scholar who through his use of an alphabetical arrangement 
accomplished the final break with the fabagdt (garn) arrangement 
was the Hatib al-Bagdádi in the eleventh century.? Alphabetization 
of the given name of a person and of the name of his father was 
the system adopted by the Hatib, although, in the form in which the 
History of Bagdád has come down to us, it is not consistently and 
logically applied. Persons known under their patronymics ? and 
noteworthy women follow alphabetically at the end of the work. 
In its choice of individuals to be mentioned, the History of Bagdád 
is all-inclusive. However, preference is still given to religious scholars. 
Their biographies are much more extensive than those of anybody 
else. The contents of all biographies remains largely concerned with 
traditions. The religious side of the activities of the persons listed, 
including those who were not primarily religious scholars, is stressed. 
The men around Muhammad, of course, did not live to see the foun- 
dation of Bagdad proper, but some of them were reported to have 
visited its neighborhood. Their biographies precede all other biog- 
raphies. This was a relic of the fabagdt arrangement, but the system 
was re-interpreted by the authors of alphabetically arranged works 
as a sign of respect for the exalted position of the sahábah and as 
a means of making it easy for the reader to learn their names.* 
Preceding the biographies is a long section dealing with topograph- 
ical, cultural, and historical information concerning Bagdád, its 
suburbs, and the story of its foundation.’ The high quality of this 
section of the work is due to the author's use of the research that 
had gone into the earlier secular histories of the city. 

The Hatib's History of Bagdád remained the model not only 
for all later histories of Bagdad, but also for the majority of the 
numerous local histories of the following centuries, and there was 
no part of the Muslim world in which this type of theological local 
history (which, at times, severed all its ties with religious scholar- 
ship) was not represented. The History of Bagdad was surpassed 
in size by Ibn *Asàkir's History of Damascus. Ibn *Asákir's introduc- 

1 I, I DEDERING (Leiden 1931-34). 

2 Cf. TB, I, 213 f. 

* This wrong translation of kunyah has 
paidonymic would be the proper word, if the 

* Cf. Abû Nu'aym, History of Isfahán, I, 43 DEDERING. 


instance, ar-Rafi’s Tadwfn ft dikr ahbár Qaswin. 
* Cf. J. Lassner, in JA0S, LXXXIII, 458-69 (1063). 


been adopted in this book. H. yionymic or 
thing had been known to the Greeks. 
“The custom persisted, cf., for 
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tion was mainly concerned with the relations between Damascus 
and Muhammad and the early Muslims. Items borrowed from an- 
nalistic historiography, such as the story of the introduction of the 
Muslim era, seemed more important to the author than a factual 
topographical description such as we find it in the History of 
Bagdád. 

Another Syrian historian, Ibn al-‘Adim, who has already been 
mentioned as the author of a secular history of Aleppo," also wrote 
a biographical history of the type of the History of Bagdád. 
Its title is Bugyat at-talab fi tarîh Halab. Ibn al-‘Adim deserves 
mention not so much on account of the historical qualities of some 
of his biographies ? as because of the fact that in his hands the topo- 
graphical introduction became a substantial volume on the geog- 
raphy of northern Syria presented according to the best sources 
and with a wealth of cultural information.? A later continuation 
of the Bugyah, Ibn Hatib an-Násirtyah's Durr al-muntahab fi 
takmilat Ta?rih Halab, gives a brief outline of the Bugyah’s intro- 
duction. According to that outline, this introduction was divided 
into five chapters of the following contents: 1) The different names 
and the construction of Aleppo, 2) the location of the city, its 
extension, and its suburbs, 3) its excellence and remarkable features, 
including a description of the influence of political events upon the 
physical appearance of the city down to the time of the author, 4) 
the Muslim conquest of Aleppo, and 5) its waterways, historical 
relics, mosques, and sanctuaries.4 

Ibn al-‘Adim gave future historians of Aleppo a good start, 
whose effects were felt well into the fifteenth century. The contin- 
uator of Ibn Hatib an-Násiriyah, Sibt Ibn al-‘Ajami (d. 884/1480), 
in his Kuntz ad-dahab fi tarih Halab, was still capable of presenting 
a highly readable description of Aleppo and its history. The things 
he had to say about some of the mosques of Aleppo would seem to 
be as complete an art historical description as one might expect 
from an author writing in the medieval tradition. With the help of 


1 Cf. above, p. 156. 

* Cf. the specimens printed in Vol. III of the Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Historiens 
r., pp. 695-732 (Paris 1884). 

3 For a brief survey of the sources of the Bugyah, see M. CANARD, in Annales de l'Institut 
d'Études Or., Faculté des Lettres del Univ, @ Alger, XV, 41-53 (1957). Cf. also F. ROSENTHAL, 
in JAOS, LXXI, 136-41 (1951). 

* For the manuscript of Ibn Hatib an-Nasiriyah used here, cf, below, p. 445, n. I. 

5 1 used the incomplete ms. Cairo (Taymár ?) Tarih 837. The description of monuments 
was the task of geographers whose data were. occasionally used by historians. An outstanding 
example is the description of the famous mosque of Córdoba. 
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materials derived from Ibn Saddád and other Aleppo historians, 
Ibn al-‘Adim’s introduction also served as the basis for Ibn aš- 
Sihnah’s compilation of the history of Aleppo, ad-Durr al-muntahab 
fi tarih mamlakat Halab. This work omits all biographical informa- 
tion and has only little historical information, but it shows the 
author’s predilection for dates of buildings and monuments as well 
as statements verified either by himself or his sources. 

Scholars who were not born in a particular city or region but 
lived and taught there always found special attention in local 
histories, but it was a peculiarity of Egyptian theological histori- 
ography that it produced a large work devoted exclusively to “for- 
eigners,” that is, religious scholars who were not born in Egypt but 
made their home there for some time. This was the Gurab@ of Abû 
Sa‘id b. Yünus.! The great attraction which the valley of the Nile 
has exercised for foreigners through the millennia made such a 
work possible. Another minor variation of theological local his- 
toriography is attested in connection with Egypt, a collection and 
annalistic presentation of the dates of death of contemporary 
Egyptians (among whom a few non-Egyptians were included).? 

As a truncated form of theological local historiography, the 
fadá^il works in praise of a given locality may find a place here. 
Down to the eleventh century, the words fadd?il or hawáss (praise- 
worthy qualities and properties, respectively) in connection with a 
city or region indicated works that contained only a limited amount 
of historical information and dealt with the praiseworthy physical 
and geographical features of that city or region and the excellence 
of its inhabitants; the literary topic of rivalry between two localities 
as to their respective merits and drawbacks was also frequently 
treated? Later on, the title fadá^i] usually denoted monograph 
collections of quotations from the Qur'àn, the traditions, and 
related sources in praise of a particular locality, the same type of 
material we also find in the introductions of local histories, both 
secular and theological. This then can no longer be considered as 


1 Cf. below, p. 477, n. 9. Ibn al-Faradi imitated Ibn Yünus by adding the foreigners, 1f 
there were any, after each name. hit 

* Cf. GAL Supplement I, 572 (al-Habbal, d. 482/1089-90) ; Y. al-*I88, Fihris mahtátát Dar 
al-Kutub az-Záhirtyah, 151 (Damascus 1366/1947). The work of al-Jazzar (above, p: 54 n. 3) 
was presumably of a similar type, and so were, in a sense, the centennial histories (above, 
P. 86). M 4 P 

3 Cf., for instance, J. SCHACHT and M. MEYERHOF, The Medico-Philosophical Controversy 
between Ibn Butlan of Baghdad and Ibn Ridwan of Cairo, 89 ff. (Cairo 1937, Publications of 
the Faculty of Arts of the Egyptian University, 13), or the fourteenth-century comparison, of 
Damascus and Cairo, in al-Maqrizi, Hifat I, 368 (Bülàq 1270). Cf. also below, p. 473, n. 6. 
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representing a branch of historical writing. However, it remains 
another manifestation of the devotion to regional divisions which 
often influenced the course of Muslim history with not too happy 
results but contributed to Muslim historiography one of its most 
productive branches. 


4—CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND MEMOIRS 


All Muslim historical works were keyed to the time of their 
individual authors. Strictly antiquarian history was confined to 
occasional monographs on events of the early years of Islam and 
on the oldest Muslim leaders. The tendency in these works was 
theological rather than historical. Even rarer were the occasions 
on which a writer recalled the glorious old days as they were, for 
instance, personified in the Barmecides.1 Here, literature and biog- 
raphy greatly outweighed history. Biography, in general, was not 
oriented toward the contemporary scene as inexorably as was history. 

In all genuinely historical production, the author would use past 
history merely as a background for the present. The result was, on 
the one hand, that all historical works contained information on 
contemporary history, and, on the other, that all contemporary 
historiography did not differ in its form and contents from general 
histories. In writing the history of their own times, Muslim his- 
torians could not avoid reflecting the intellectual interests of their 
Tespective periods, but they made no specific contribution to the 
development of the forms and contents of historiography other than 
that which found its expression in general historical works. There- 
fore, not much needs to be said about the writing of contemporary 
history in Islam. 

The most common monograph treatments of contemporary 
history were those undertaken upon orders of the ruling sovereign 
who wished to see his deeds (and often also those of his dynasty) 
or the one or other outstanding event of his reign immortalized in 
writing. It seems to be true that the greatness of the ruler and 
the imprint he left upon the history of his time are paralleled by the 
quantity and quality of his contemporary biographers (Mahmüd 
of Gaznah, Salah-ad-din, Sulayman the Magnificent), Official 
historians often held high positions in the administration. In the 
tenth century, this produced a Sali who, with all his literary genius, 
his brilliant style, and the wealth of information he had to offer, 


1 Cf. below, p. 429, n. 3: 
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was hardly able to conceal his predilection for court ceremonial 1 
and court chitchat. More important, it also led to the adoption 
of the artificial flowery style of the bureaucracy for writing the 
biography of the ruler.? For flattery and indirection that style was 
unsurpassed, and it retained its hold over works of this type. By 
virtue of the official position of the historian, his work not infre- 
quently assumed the character of memoirs. At one point of his 
biography of Salah-ad-din, Ibn Saddad describes how this came to 
pass. This is what he says: “I have come to love Salah-ad-din since 
I first saw him and noticed his love for the jihdd. I loved him on 
account of that, and I was in his service since the beginning of 
Jumada I of the year (5)84/ June 28, 1188, when he came to northern 
Syria. All my information on the time before that date was derived 
from eyewitnesses whom I trust. From that date on, I put down 
only things which I witnessed personally or about which persons 
whom I trust had informed me in a way comparable to personal 
observation." 3 Thus, for the last five years of Salah-ad-din’s reign 
which cover three-fourths of Ibn Saddad’s work, biography turns 
into memoirs. 

Two authors of memoirs, both of whom lived in the twelfth 
century, were distinguished by the fresh approach they brought 
to their task, the South Arabian ‘Umarah al-Hakamí, in an-Nukat 
al-'agriyah fi ahbár al-wuzará? al-Misriyah, and Usàmah b. Munqid, 
in his famous I%bár. The former starts with his autobiography, 
leading it down to the time when he settled in Egypt. The history 
of the Egyptian wazirs promised by the title then sets in, but it 
develops into a display of (Umarah’s proficiency as a poet. Usàmah, 
in turn, deals with many of his personal experiences which reveal 
him as a good observer and a thoroughly human personality. It is 
clear, however, that in *Umárah, the literary, and in Usdmah, the 
popular philosophical element was stronger than the historical one. 

The basic material for memoirs are notes or diaries. Many a 

1 The court ceremonial of the ‘Abbasids continued the Persian tradition, but con- 
temporary Byzantium was the shining model with which one had to compete. A certain 
Abû l-Husayn Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Ahwázi wrote a work on the Byzantines which 
was based upon personal observation and which, among other things, dealt with the 
ecclesiastical ranks in the Byzantine ries mw RAE ru dtd eH 
quema re atone anaes ed. M. cAwwAp (Bagdad 1383/1964). For 
as-Sili, cf. also above, p. 48 f. 


* Cf. below, p. 177. d = 
° An-Nawádir as-sultántyah, 71 (Cairo 1317). Cf. also Miskawayh, Tajárib al-umam, 


anno 340. 
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Muslim occupying a place of distinction in his community may have 
kept notes about his activities. But whether there were many who 
dared to entrust their intimate thoughts to regularly kept diaries 
seems doubtful, considering the political climate of the Middle Ages 
which made such an undertaking rather dangerous. Yet, diaries 
were kept by some officials, probably from the beginning with a 
view to their later publication. Memoirs such as were composed 
by the wazir Ibn Másarjís in the ninth century ! or by the ‘Imad 
al-Isfahani, in his voluminous Barq a$-Sa^mi, in the twelfth century, 
were based on the notes of a lifetime and may have been based on 
regular diaries. When Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi accompanied 
the future caliph al-Mu‘tadid on a military expedition to Palestine 
in the year 884-85, he kept a careful diary of the trip, presumably 
upon official request. His observations were mainly geographical 
and military.? 

As the title of a book, the word diary, in its Persian form 
rüznámajah, appears among the works of the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad 
(d. 385/995). His Diary is preserved in a number of fragments ? 
which show that it was not concerned with matters of historical 
interest, but with literary and philological information of the type 
known from the Amédli as well as general adab works and a certain 
form of Mu‘jam. Ibn al-Bannà' 's afore-mentioned work, 4 if it 
ever had a title, was probably not called “diary” by its author, 
but it does qualify as such. Living in Bagdad, Ibn al-Banná? 
mainly noted events affecting this city. As a Hanbalite, he was 
particularly interested in the affairs of his colleagues. And his per- 
sonal predilection was the recording of his own meaningful dreams. 
All of this material was suitable for easy transformation into a 
full-fledged history. 


* Cf. above, p. 51. The volume of reminiscences of the reign of the caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
by the poet Ahmad b. Ja‘far Jahzah (224-324/838(39)-936) may have been in the style of 
as-Sali’s history of the caliphs (cf. Yaqût, 17544, II, 243 Cairo = I, 384 MARGOLIOUTH). 

* Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahst, 62 ff. (New Haven 1943. American 
Oriental Series 26), and JAOS, LXXI, 138 ff. (1951). 

Going on the pilgrimage from Adarbayjan one might well keep a diary for the instruction 
of his children, as was done by a certain Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Katib, whose 
Rüznámaj was used by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 1566, p. 209. 

° Cf. GAL Supplement I, 199; II, 28. Further quotations: at-Ta‘Alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr, II, 
11 (Damascus 1304); idem, Abû t-Tayyib al-Mutanabbi, 62 (second ed., Cairo 1343/1925); 
idem, Hass al-háss, 42 (Cairo 1326); idem, I*jáz, 241 (Cairo 1897); al-Azdi, 84441“ al- 
badd?ih, II, 21 (Cairo 1316); Yáqüt, 19544, XV, 112 ff., 116 ff. (Cairo = V, 440 ff. MARGO- 
LIOUTH). Cf. also M. H. ÂL YAsin, as-Sáhib Ibn *Abbád, 243 f. (Bagdàd 1376/1957), and 
Ax Yásiw's collection of the preserved fragments (Bagdad 1966). For anotherliterary diary, 
cf, al-Bayhaqi, Ta?ríh-i-Bayhaq, 192 (Teheran 1317). 

* Cf. above, p. 83. 
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Another diary of historical import was that of the secretary 
whose pen rather than the sword of his master Salah-ad-din was, 
with some exaggeration, said to have been responsible for the lat- 
ter's success, the Qadi al-Fádil al-Baysani (d. 596/January 25, 
12002). The quotations from his work are headed by the Arabic 
word for diary, muyáwamát, or, as a rule, by the title "News (mu- 
tajaddidát) of the year n."* Al-Baysani was concerned with Salah- 
ad-din’s naval expedition to Aylah and other military operations, 
with the destruction of the palm trees of al-*Ariš by the Crusaders, 
with establishing the date of the construction of a minaret, but 
above all with matters of administrative importance, such as the 
unseasonal increase of the Nile, the fiefs, the distribution of the 
charity taxes, the Coptic new year celebration, the equalization of 
fiscal with lunar years, the treasures left by the last Fatimid, 
al-‘Adid, the income of the various districts, the high prices in a 
certain year, or the inauguration of a new hospital. All this was 
carefully noted with the day, month, and year of its occurrence. 
His work is especially significant in that it shows what excellent 
materials historians of the period had to work with. Among Persian- 
Turkish historians we encounter the use of diaries * in historical 
writing and many memoirs, but it may not be entirely by chance 
that most of the examples of this brief chapter date from the time 
of the Crusades. At no other time in the history of the central 
region of Islam did the rhythm of the change from fear to hope and 
from hope to fear make contemporary happenings appear so worthy 
of the attention of the historian as it did then. 


1 As-Safadi, Waft, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. A. 26, fol. 150a. 

* Cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 25, where the day of the week is indicated. 

3 Cf. A, R. Guest, in JRAS, 1902, 110, and C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur Geschichte 
Ägyptens unter dem Islam, Y, 24 f. (Strasbourg 1902), where the quotations in al-Magrizi's 
Hitat are enumerated. The work also appears to have been quoted in Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat 
at-talab, cf. C. CAHEN, La Syrie du Nord, 53, n. 1 (Paris 1940). 

For other possible diaries, cf. also Ibn Hallikan, IV, 143 trans. DE SLANE. 

* Cf., for instance, Kebir QAdizádeh's History of the Conquest of Egypt by Selim I, writter 
upon the order of the emir Sadruddin Muhammad, after notes taken during the campaign 
in which he had participated, cf. F. TAUER, in Archiv Orientdlni, IV, 98 ff. (1932). 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ARTISTIC FORMS OF HISTORICAL WRITING! 


I—THE USE OF RHYMED PROSE (SAJ) 


Historical writing on the whole successfully withstood the on- 
slaught of the rhymed prose mania which did so much more harm 
than good to Muslim literature. A number of factors contribu ted 
to bring about this healthy situation. For one, historiography was 
not wholly belles-lettres but in many respects a scientific pursuit 
and as such able to offer some resistance to literary fashions. Its 
concern with concrete data and observations from daily life brought 


1 Such childish nonsense as Ibn al-Muqri?'s history of the Rasülids of the Yemen which 
consists of a column of letters read vertically in an elementary treatise on jurisprudence 
(cf. GAL, II, 190 f. The Library of Congress in Washington has an edition of the work, 
Cairo 1309) cannot be called an artistic approach to historical presentation, But a word 
may be said here about illustrated histories: 

When Islam appeared on the scene, illuminated editions of historical texts had a long 
and varied history behind them. (wich, however, is not quite tangible for us). Such illuminated 
histories were known both in the Greek and, presumably, the Persian orbit. For the former, 
cf., especially, A. BAUER-J. SrRzvcowskv, Eine Alexandrinische Weltchronik, in Denk- 
schriften der k. Akad. d. Wiss. su Wien, phil.-hist. KL, LL, 2 (1905); H, LIETZMANN, Ein 
Blatt aus einer antiken Weltchronik, in Quantulacumque, Studies Presented to K. Lake, 339-48 
(London 1937); K. WEITZMANN, in Byzantion, XVI, 87-134 (1944). 

Only little of that found acceptance in Islam. The Muslims knew of books with the pictures 
of Sasanian rulers, as an often quoted passage of al-Mas‘ûdî informs us (Tanbth, 106 f. De 
GOEJE; trans. H. H. SCHAEDER, in Jahrbuch der Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, LVII, 
231 f., 1936). Pictures of Greek philosophers appeared in the histories of philosophers by 
Hunayn and al-Mubas&ir (for the latter, where the illustrations may be a later addition [1], 
ef, the Istanbul manuscript Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 3206, discussed by R. ETTING- 
HAUSEN, Arab Painting, 74 ff. [Lausanne-Paris 1962], and the crude drawings of the Berlin 
manuscript or. 785 quarto reproduced by J. KRAEMER, in ZDMG, CVI, 289 [1956]). 

The appearance of illustrated historical works in Persia later on seems to be a new depar- 
ture, following the precedent of the epical literature. We have illustrated manuscripts of 
the Persian translation of at-Tabari (cf. E. KÜHNEL, in A. U. Pore, A Survey of Persian 
Art, III, 1853, 1855, New York 1939, cf. also plates 816b, 880); of Fadlallàh Raiid-ad-din's 
Jámi* at-tawárt) (op. cit., 111, 1835 ff. and plates 827-29, 845, 847-50, cf. also above, p. 105, 
n. 2, and the report of Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhs Majma“ al-ádáb, IV, I, 528 Jaw&p [Damascus 
1962], to the effect that in 705/1305-6 he met an artist in Arran who was engaged in illustrat- 
ing the work); of al-Juwayni's Ta?rih-i-jahángusáy (op. cit., III, 1843); and, quite commonly, 
of historical works of the Mugal period. (The references to illuminated Islamic manuscripts 
in this paragraph have been selected from the long bibliography on the subject with which 
Dr. R. ETTINGHAUSEN in Washington most kindly provided me.) 

For tenuous relations between medieval Western illustrations of historical works and 
Muslim book illumination, cf. H. BUCHTHAL, Miniature Painting in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 85, roo ff. (Oxford 1957). 
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with it a factual and concrete form of linguistic expression. And 
the historian was under the obligation to reproduce his sources 
literally and to avoid any arbitrary tampering with them, with the 
result that the history of the past was usually written in the sober 
style of the early authors. The use of saj* became obligatory in the 
introduction of histories. It was also used as an escape into a less 
pedestrian presentation of the material, especially, when the writer's 
emotions were involved.! 

As a dominant stylistic device, the use of rhymed prose entered 
historical writing through the panegyrical biographies which high 
officials devoted to their masters. In these works, they felt duti- 
bound to exhibit their virtuosity in the rhymed-prose office style. 
At the beginning, the literary tact and skill of the authors, as well 
as their deep understanding of the genius of the Arabic language, 
did indeed make their works masterpieces. The stylistic brilliance 
displayed in these works reconciled the reader to the difficulties he 
encountered in trying to figure out their meaning. Tact and skill 
and linguistic ability, however, were rare qualities. Especially in 
later Persian and Turkish works, these qualities were conspicuously 
absent. Ibrahim b. Hilal as-Sàbi? (d. 384/994) possessed them in the 
fullest measure and made use of them in his famous encomium of 
*Adud-ad-dawlah and the Büyids, the 1471.5 His use of rhymed 
prose in this work was probably as sparing as that of al-*Utbi in 
his Yamini, a panegyric of (Yamin-ad-dawlah) Mahmûd of Gaznah, 
in which he followed as-Sábi? as his model. 

The master of the art who wrote his historical works throughout 
in a rhymed prose verbose but not heavy was the ‘Imad al- 
Isfahani. Occasionally, he handled the rhyme quite freely. In the 
History of the Saljágs, Tugrilbek was permitted to relate a dream 


1 This was the case, for instance, when a writer related the end of the “Abbasid caliphate, 
cf. Mugultay’s Tšárah il strat al-Mustafá wa-átár man ba*dahü min al-hulafá?, for which 
I consulted the Bodleian ms, or. Sale 56, in the absence of the edition (Cairo 1326, cf. GAL 
Supplement II, 48). 

* Cf. GAL, I, 96 (Supplement I, 153 f.), and above, pp. 51 and 59; D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 
in Islamica, II, 388, n. 4 (1927), and idem, Lectures on Arabic Historians, 134 (Calcutta 
1930). For references to the 2471, cf., further, al-Birüni, al-Atár al-bágiyah, 38 SACHA; 
al-Utbi, al-Yamint, I, 47 f., 106 (Cairo 1286), cf. GAL Supplement I, 547; at-Ta“Alibi, 
Yatimat ad-dahr, II, 3, 9 f., 26 f.; III, 3 (Damascus 1304); Ibn Hassül, Tafdil al-Atráh, 
introduction, cf. GAL Supplement, I, 553, III, 1216; Ibn Isfandiyar, History of Tabaristan, 
90, 223 BROWNE (Leiden-London 1905, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, 2); Ibn Hallikan, I, 
213; II, 263; III, 261 f. trans. DE SLANE; an-Nuwayri, Nihdyat al-arab, Paris ms. ar. 1576 
fol. 23a. The work was used by al-‘Azimf (above, p. 156, n. 4), cf. C. CAHEN, La Chronique 
abrégée d'al-Astmt, in JA, CCXXX, 355 (1938). For a brief abridgment of part of the T4jf 
from a manuscript in the Yemen, cf. M. S. KHAN, in Arabica, XII, 27 ff. (1965) ; 
W. Mavetune, in JNES, XXVI, 17-57 (1967). 
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in ordinary prose. On the other hand, Alp Arslan on his death- 
bed used perfect saj*? In his abridgment of the *Imád's work, 
al-Fath al-Bundári, a generation after him, complained that the 
author as usual had given free rein to his pen and that his rhymed 
prose made it difficult to understand what he intended to say. 
Al-Bundari, however, did not make any changes whatsoever in 
the *Imád's style. That he, the Arabic translator of Firdawsi's 
Sáhnámah, occupied himself with the *Imád's work may in itself 
be a compliment to its high stylistic quality. It may, however, 
be added that a more historically and less artistically inclined 
author, Abü Sàmah, in his Rawdatayn, objected to the *Imád's 
style and pruned it severely.* 

In less gifted authors, the constant use of rhymed prose was a 
source of serious shortcomings. The fourteenth-century Ibn Habib 
al-Halabi, for example, wrote the Durrat al-aslák fi dawlat al-Atrák 
and a general history, Juhaynat al-ahbár, in a type of saj‘ in which 
always two, and no more, cola rhymed with each other. Thus, we 
read in the Durrah: 


Their king, al-Faransis, tumbled,5 
and the foundation of the building which he had 
constructed with so much care crumbled. 

About 30,000 of them were captured or killed, 
and by about a hundred Muslims the martyrdom 
was fulfilled, 


while short cola prevail in the Juhaynat al-ahbár: 


Abaga b. Hulàgà: He lit war's flame, 
like his father, a man of crime and shame. 

He continued to shun of right guidance the way, 
until, after sixteen (years), he saw his last day." 


It is obvious that bare facts and concise descriptions could nof 
be pressed into this form. Indeed, the rhymed prose style always 


1 Nusrat al-fifrah, Paris ms. ar. 2145, fol. 22b. Al-Bundari, Ta°rth dawlat as-Saljüq, 26 
(Cairo 1318/1900). 1 

* Cf. above, p. 120. 

* Al-Bundári, op. cit., 3. 

* Cf. B. Lewis, in BSOAS, XVII, 169, n. 2 (1955). 

* Literally: was seized. In any evaluation of the rhymed prose style, it should not be 
forgotten that the number of rhyming words and endings in Arabic is vastly larger than 
in English. 

* Durrat al-aslák, Bodleian ms. or. Marsh 223 (Uri 750), fol. 4a. 

* Juhaynat al-abbár, ms. Cairo Ta?rib 1610. 
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showed a considerable disinclination for facts and conciseness. 
In order to produce the rhyme, a line which as a rule was merely 
repetitious and rarely contributed to a better characterization of 
a personality or an event had to be added. Much of the space which 
might otherwise have been devoted to factual information was thus 
taken. Instead of giving a full bibliography in his scholarly biogra- 
phies, Ibn Habib al-Halabi restricted himself to an average of one 
title. The main relic of factual information in his work is the indi- 
cation of the date of the death and, if it was known, the age of 
the deceased person as well as a genealogy in the beginning of the 
obituary notices. All in all, whatever attractiveness the use of 
rhymed prose may have added to historical literature in the eyes 
of the cultured reader,! it made no contribution to a deepening of 
the historical understanding, nor did it produce an essentially new 
form of historical presentation. 


2—THE USE OF VERSE 


The technique of the prose rhyme as such was hardly suited for 
a truly artistic treatment of history. The traditional medium of 
poetical expression, the verse, could alone fulfil the task of trans- 
forming history into poetry. There was no intrinsic reason why, in 
the languages of Islam, poetry, being itself “feigned history,” ? 
could not have, in turn, served to sublimate the description of 
actual happenings. However, in Islam, poetry was only once called 
upon to render this service to historiography, and that was on 
Iranian soil in the cause of Iranian nationalism. 

The magnificent epic of Firdawsi (born between 933 and 936, 
died between 1020 and 1025) had its more modest predecessors. 
A certain Mas*üdi wrote a poem on Persian history, of which a few 
verses are preserved. The Persians are said to have held that poem 
in the highest esteem and to have considered it a true history (or 
chronology, ka-ta’vih) of theirs. Considering the preserved verses, 
one would hardly venture to assert that it was more than a rather 
prosaic and rather brief enumeration of the mythical and historical 
rulers of ancient Iran.? The larger, incomplete work upon which 


1 A long marginal note in the Bodleian manuscript of the Durrat al-aslák (above, p. 178, 
n. 6), Bes Pii the conquest of Bagdàd by Hulágü would seem to indicate that 
readers objected to the lack of factual information. ` 3 

* Francis Bacon, The Advancement of Learning, in speaking about Jun a 

? Cf. al-Mutahhar, Beginning and History, III, 138 and 173 (trans. 143 and 17 ) pu 
(Paris 1899-1919, Publications de l'École des langues or. vivantes, IVe Serie, Vols, 16-18, 
21-23). Cf. also at-Ta‘Alibi, L'histoire des rois des Perses (Gurar), 388 ZOTENBERG (Paris 1900). 
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Firdawsi based himself was that of Daqîqî (wrote between 960 and 
980). If Daqîqî was a Zoroastrian, as one has occasionally assumed, 
his place would not be among Muslim historians, but one may also 
doubt the propriety of placing the Séhndémah itself into the con- 
text of Muslim historiography, since its sole purpose was to exalt 
the heroism and grandeur of pre-Islamic Iran. However, Firdawsi 
wrote and felt as a Muslim, no less than did, for example, a historian 
such as Miskawayh.! The history of the past came to him as legend, 
and it was not his task to uncover the realistic traits it might have 
contained. Valiant heroes of superhuman strength and chaste 
women of great beauty, base traitors and faithful warriors, drawn 
with a few stereotype yet lifelike strokes, populate his work. The 
tragedy of man and the beauty of the world, the inexorable doom 
which guilt brings into the historical process, are the subject of 
the many dramatic episodes loosely strung together by the poet into 
a gigantic composition. 

The Sáhnámah was often imitated in its own country. Its form 
was used for a variety of novelistic topics but also occasionally, 
in the eastern part of the Muslim world, for a presentation of 
Muslim history.? Its greatness and popularity was grudgingly ad- 
mitted by Arab writers, but the rest of the Muslim world never 
produced anything comparable to it. 

The epical treatment of history in verses remained unknown. to 
Arabic literature; at least, the few attempts at poetical historiog- 
raphy made in the ninth century (see below) never led to any true 
epical poetry. A knowledge of history was considered as an adorn- 

1 For the conflict between Muslim and Persian ideas in Firdawsi's concept of history, cf. 
G. E. von GRÛNEBAUM, in Mélanges Fuad Köprülü, 177-93 (Istanbul 1953), reprinted in his 
Islam, Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition, 168-84 (Menasha, Wisc., 1955). 

* For Hamdallah al-Mustawfi's Zafarndmah, which was completed in 735/1334-35, cf. 
SroxEv, Persian Literature, II, 81 ff., or, for the history of the Muslims in India entitled 
Futüh as-salatin by ‘Isami, cf, P. Harpy, Historians of Medieval India, 94 ff. (London 1960). 
The form was so popular that also a seventeenth-century Jewish author, Bábay, could use 
it, cf. W. Bacuer, in Revue des Ét. Jwives, LI-LIII (1906 f.). 

° “The Qur'án of the common people," cf. Diya?-ad-din Ibn al-Atir, al-Matal as-sd?ir, 
503 En 1282), quoted by I. GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische Studien, I, 173, n. 2 (Halle 
1889-90). 

* G. voN GRÜNEBAUM has pointed out that the form of rhyme employed in them might 
have been borrowed from Persian sources (On the Origin and Early Development of Arabic 
Muzdawij Poetry, in JNES, III, 9-13, 1944). Some predecessors of Firdawsi's Sáhnámah 
may have influenced the historical attempts of the Arabic poets. In this connection, it may 
be of some significance that the historian al-Baláduri translated the Covenant of Ardašír in 
(with) poetry (?), according to the Fihrist, 164 (Cairo 1348 = 113 FLüGEL). Cf. above 
P. 36, n. r, as well as the activities in the same direction of Abin al-Lahiqi (GAL 


Supplement I, 239). It may also be noted that early versifications of astronomical lore 
originated under foreign (Indian) influence and used a peculiar form of rhyme, cf. the 
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ment of poetical products but no more so than the sayings of the 
sages of the past.! Important contemporary events often constituted 
the material for poems. A glorious military happening might inspire 
the poet when he hoped for a material reward in some form or other 
from the person who had played a leading role in that happening. 
Historical events could be made the topic of biting vituperative 
poems, which, like the hija? of old, were important weapons in the 
struggle between two contesting parties.? The impact of history 
upon the contemporary scene could be celebrated in poems, or 
mourned, depending upon circumstances. All these poems are 
valuable for our understanding of the history of their time, but in 
no way do they form part of historiography. Unless a comprehen- 
sive study, which would be highly desirable, should lead to different 
results, it seems evident that the historical import of the events 
with which the poets dealt was of little or no concern to most of them. 

The value which a Muslim poet would most surely find in a rapid 
review of world history was history's lesson of the instability of 
all human greatness. The Ubi-sunt motif would be in the mind of the 
poet who looked at history, no matter whether he lived in the Spain 
of the early twelfth century like Ibn *Abdün, or later in the same 
century in the Yemen like Našwàn b. Saîd, the author of the famous 
Himyarite Poem.5 

In the golden age of Arabic literature, some reluctant attempts 
were made by great poets to try their skill on historical subjects. 
A rajaz poem on the conquest of Spain said to have been written 
by Yahya b. Hakam al-Gazal in the first half of the ninth century ê 


quotations in al-Birüni, Ifrád al-maqál ft amr az-sildl, 142-44 (Hyderabad 1367/1948), and 
idem, Tamhtd al-mustaqarr li-tahgtq mand al-mamarr, 26 (ibidem). i 

1 Cf. al-Husrt, Zahr al-ádáb, 1, 96 (Cairo 1305, in the margin of Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, ‘Iqd). 

3 Cf,, for instance, al-Qaffal’s poem against Nicephoros Phocas (cf. the literature quoted 
by BROCKELMANN, GAL Supplement I, 307 and III, 1200), or a minor example from the 
Crusades in al-Maqrîzî, Hitat, I, 223 (Bülàq 1270). 

3 Cf., for instance, J. DE Somocyt, A Qasída on the Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols, 
in BSOS, VII, 41-48 (1933-35), concerning a poem by Abû 1-Yusr Ismá*il b. Ibrahim (GAL 
Supplement, I, 458). The modern historians of Muslim Spain, in particular, have recognized 
the importance of these poems as historical sources and devoted to them a number of studies, 
cf. E. Gancía Gómez, La “Qastda Maqsúra” del Qartajannt (d. 684/1285), in Al-Andalus, 
I, 81-103 (1933); É. Lévi-Provengat, Un “Za%aP' hispanique sur l'expédition aragonaise 
de 1309 contre Alméria, in Al-Andalus, VI, 377-99 (1941). $ 

* For his famous poem, cf. GAL, I, 271, Supplement I, 480, and A. R. Nvkr, Hispano- 
Arabic Poetry, 176 ff. (Baltimore 1946). The Arabic text also appears on pp. 299-302 of the 
Cairo edition (1340) of Ibn Badrûn’s commentary, Kimámat az-zahr. 

5 Cf., for instance, R. Basser, La Qasidah Himyarite (Alger 1914), or I. GOLDZIHER, 
apud C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, I, 519 (Leipzig 1924). 

* Cf. GAL Supplement I, 148; al-Maqqari, Analectes, I, 178; II, 123 Dozy and others 
(Leiden 1855-61); Ê. Lévr-PRovENçAL, Islam d'Occident, 91 ff. (Paris 1948). 
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is not preserved, and there is no indication to show whether the 
poetical genius of its author asserted itself in it. The poem of Abû 
Firás in which he praised the achievements of his ancestors was 
hardly motivated by historical considerations of any kind.' Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz' biography of al-Mu'tadid, on the other hand, was a 
very interesting attempt to apply the customary forms of Arabic 
poetry to a large historical composition of 419 verses. Ibn al-Mu*- 
tazz was conscious of the fact that his enterprise was different 
from ordinary poetry as practiced by the Arabs. He was not able 
to free himself from the conventionalities of prose literature. Thus, 
the first verses contain the basmalah and hutbah which introduce 
all prose works. The ending, which was added after the poem was 
finished, is restricted to two prosaic lines, of which one indicates 
the date of al-Mu‘tadid’s death and the other comments upon the 
instability of human life. The main contents describes the troubled 
conditions before al-Mu‘tadid, his greatness, and the viciousness 
of his enemies. This is done in a number of skilful specimens of 
laudatory and vituperative poetry. These specimens are units by 
themselves. They are not welded together by any internal logic, 
nor are al-Mu‘tadid’s character and career explained through his 
activities and the events of his time,? which, however, is something 
one looks for in vain also in ordinary prose histories. It was Ibn al- 
Mu‘tazz’ merit to have chosen for the versification of the traditional 
type of historical information those poetical forms which were 
most suitable for the task, the madih and the hija’. This was a 
highly intelligent choice and a considerable achievement. The poet 
executed his design with his customary masterly craftsmanship, 
as far as the choice of words and figures of speech were concerned. 
It was, however, an unfortunate idea to use the pedestrian rajaz 
metre with internal rhyme of the two half-verses. Since it always 
was the tendency of Arabic poetry to consider the rhyme word 
the conclusion of a unit of thought and expression, the units now 
became much too short to express a coherent idea. The whole poem 
almost dissolves into hackneyed, overbrief sentences, whose agglom- 
eration has a rather tiresome effect. 

It is hardly possible to assume that Ibn al-Mu*tazz selected this 

* GAL Supplement 1, 144. Cf. also D. S. MARGOLIOUTH’S comparison of Abû Firas’ poem 
with Miskawayh, in his valuable chapter on “poetry as a vehicle of history” (Lectures on 
Muslim Historians, 59-81, Calcutta 1930). 


* Cf. C. LANG's remarks in his edition and translation of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’ poem, in ZDMG, 
XL, 563-611 (1886), and XLI, 232-79 (1887). 
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form because of the practical impossibility to continue one rhyme 
letter through hundreds of verses (anticipating the conclusion of 
later literary critics that long poems of necessity always contain 
many bad verses!). This might have been a secondary consideration. 
Unless we are willing to believe in an influence exercised by Persian 
rhymed histories,? it would seem that the simple metre and rhyme 
chosen here recommended themselves for an essentially prosaic 
subject. The jingling effect made this type of verse stick in the 
memory and caused it to become the favorite form of didactic 
and mnemonic rhymes. Its use by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz is evident proof, 
if such were needed, that the later rhymed histories were, like the 
later histories in rhymed prose, degenerated versions of legitimate 
older attempts to give a certain artistic form to the material 
contained in historical works. 

Quite a number of years before Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, another great 
poet, ‘Ali b. al-Jahm, wrote a rajaz poem on world history down to 
his own time.? Some verses from a continuation of Ibn al-Jahm's 
poem written a few decades later by Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Anbari 4 had already shown that the poem was a dry enumeration 
of the various caliphs much inferior to Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’ work, and 
quite unworthy of so gifted a lyrical poet as ‘Ali b. al- Jahm. Other 
previously known lines from the beginning of Ibn al-Jahm's poem 
also marked it as a mediocre product. They run about like 
this: 

They then procreated, and offspring he desired, 
And Eve was pregnant by him with a child. 


She bore a son, and they called him Cain, 
And they saw him attain what he did attain. 


1 Cf. Diya?-ad-din Ibn al-Attr, loc. cit. (above, p. 180, n. 3). 

* Cf. above, p. 180, n. 4. p 

* Published as a special appendix to Halil Mardam Bey's edition of Ibn al-Jahm's Diwdn, 
228-50 (Damascus 1369/1949). : 

* Cf. YAqQt, Iriád, IV, 197 f. (Cairo = II, 62 MARGOoLIOUTH), according to whom the 
author of the continuation of ‘Alt b. Jahm is identical with Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Šayb. This identification needs corroboration from independent sources. Ibn Šayb died in 
307/919, according to al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, TB, V, 42 f., and not in 320, as Yaqût (cf. 
GAL Supplement I, 123) assumed on the basis of a rather daring identification. + 

* Cf. al-Mutahhar, Beginning and History, II, 85 f. (transl. 75 f.) Huart. Al-Mas*üdi, 
Muráj, I, 19 (Cairo 1346) quotes a slightly different version of the last verse and adds 
another one: 

Thus Abel grew up, and so did Cain. 
And no difference was between the twain. 
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The complete text does nothing to improve the negative impression 
as to the artistic merits of the work gained from the occasional 
quotations of individual verses. 

Usually, however, the poetical histories of the ninth and tenth 
centuries seem to have retained a certain dignity which lifted them 
above the level of mere mnemonic exercises. The early work on the 
history of Spain by Tammám b. ‘Amir b. *Alqamah has unfor- 
tunately left no trace.! The long rajaz poem, in which Ibn ‘Abd- 
rabbih described the reign of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman III of Spain and 
his military expeditions, was an attempt to convey full information 
in an appropriate literary, if not poetical, language. In it, the author 
followed an annalistic arrangement marked by intermediate lines 
in prose? If Ibn ‘Abdrabbih is compared with Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
however, the great difference between the former's prosaic rhymes 
and the latter's use of genuine poetical forms for a prosaic subject 
becomes at once evident. The eleventh-century historical rajaz 
poem by ‘Abd-al-Jabbar al-Mutanabbi from Alcira also is no great 
poetry and is reminiscent of Ibn al- Jahm, but, with its philosophical 
introduction, it is as sensible a product of versified historiography 
as one might expect to encounter.? 

The flood of rhymed histories was loosened in the thirteenth 
century and has never since been stemmed. The thirteenth century 
was the time when the physician Sadid-ad-din b. Raqiqah (d. 635/ 
1237-38), an adept rhymester of the better sort, impressed his 
colleague Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah with his ability to turn any medical 
work into rajaz verses more quickly than any other physician of 
the time. In addition to the speed of his “poetical” production, 
he expressed himself well and was able to retain in his versifications 
the whole contents of the works he versified.* Historians of the 
same proficiency were certainly not wanting. The didactic purpose 
of versified prose histories is obvious, even if an author occasionally 
states that he was induced by the conciseness of the metrical form 
to make use of it.5 At times, the verses were interrupted by com- 
ments in prose. This simplified the rather difficult task of squeezing 
exact data into a metrical form. The Raqm al-hulal fi nazm ad- 
duwal by Ibn al-Hatib, which deals with prophets and caliphs but 

1 Cf. GAL Supplement I, 148, 233. 

* Cf. *Igd, II, 288-302 (Cairo 1305). 

* Cf. Ibn Bassam, Dahírah, I, 2, 404-31 (Cairo 1361/1942). 


* Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, II, 220 MÜLLER. 
* Ibn Dániyàl, cf. as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhddarah, II, 139 (Cairo 1299). 
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devotes most of its contents to the western dynasties, is a work of 
this type. It also is a good illustration of the fact that even men of 
literary taste and historical understanding were no longer able to 
improve the form of rhymed histories. Their contents usually 
consisted of a bare list of names and some factual data, and the 
whole was well suited for memorizing. The introduction never 
failed to be the exact replica of the corresponding type of prose 
works.1 The common praise of the importance of history was not 
omitted.2 Even the sources on which a particular poem was based 
were described in verse.3 The poetical quality of later rhymed his- 
tories is indicated in the translated specimens from al-Ba‘ini,* 
although it must be said that the English translation does more 
than justice to the original. Not many of them have been printed, 
and few ever will. Some are known from the context of larger his- 
torical works, such as a brief rajaz poem on the ‘Abbasids inserted 
by Ibn Katir in his Nihâyah,* or Ibn Dàniyál's poem on the judges 
of Egypt which was taken over by as-Suyáti in his Husnal-muhá- 
darah? and which may also be found in Ibn Hajar's Raf‘ al-isr.’ 


1 Cf, already Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, above, p. 182 f. 

? Cf, Ibn al-Hatib, Ragm al-hulal, Paris ms. ar. 5026, fol. 2a (the edition, Tunis 1316, 
cf. GAL, II, 262, was not at hand); al-Bà*üni, in as-Sabáwt, 12/41: 15 and 95, below, pp. 286 
and 409; al-Gumri, of. cit, (p. 49, n. 6). 4 

? Cf, as-Safadi, Tuhfah, used in the Paris ms. ar. 5827 (phot. ms. Cairo Taymür Ta’rth 
2102), see above, p. 163; al-Gumri, of. cit, In his poem on the creation of the world, ‘Alî b. 
al-Jahm already referred at some length to his sources characterized by him as “reliable 
transmitters", Cf. also XAbd-al- Jabbàr, loc. cif. A specimen is to be found below, p.546. 

* Below, p. 409. 

5 XIII, 206 ff., anno 656. 

* II, 138-42, and supplement by as-Suyüti, 142 f. (Cairo 1299). 

7 Ed. HAMiD ‘App-at-Majip and IBRAHIM AL-IBYÃRÎ, 2 ff. (Cairo 1957-61). 

For rhymed biographies of the Prophet, cf. below, p. 398. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


It is a most significant fact that the novel (or romance) in Arabic 
literature is largely Tepresented by historical novels. Educated 
Muslims always looked down upon these historical novels and other 
works of fiction as inferior Products. In fact, they are greatly in- 
ferior to the best products of Muslim literature, both in their artistic 
form and in the intellectual level of their contents.1 But their very 
existence and popularity are indicative of a strong historical con- 
Sciousness in the Muslim masses. It was through these novels that 
history filtered deep down into the hearts of the people. Through 
them, children learned to understand Islam as a historical phe- 
nomenon. The illiterate could get a glimpse of Muslim history 
when they listened to the storytellers in the streets. Among those 
who were able to read and to buy books, novels were the most 
widely read and bought of all Arabic books, with the sole exception 
of the Qur'án. Arabic historiography would have been no less 
remarkable as an expression of intellectual curiosity without the 
existence of its lowly sister, the historical novel, but it would have 
been much less of an instrument for making history a part of every 
Muslim's intellectual experience. 

Notwithstanding the existence of a large Persian historical 
literature which was known to the Muslims and soon recognized 
as fiction? the Muslim historical novel was in its origin a product 


For a brief survey of the Arabic historical novel down to modern times, cf. H. PénËs, in 
Annales de l'Institut d'Études Or., Faculté des Lettres de l'Univ. d'Alger, XV, 5-39 (1957); 


passage of the Fihrist on asmár and tawárih, cf. B. E. Perry, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
LIV, 12 8. (1961), and F. ROSENTHAL, in Oriens, XV, 37 f. (1962). 
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of Arabia. Its oldest stage antedates the consolidation of Muslim 
scholarship and literature. This type of historical novel existed 
when Muslim literature was first written down, and it became a 
part of historical literature. It was no longer transmitted exclusively 
by storytellers but by the ordinary processes of written or oral 
scholarly transmission, and its novelistic origin was no longer 
realized. The subject matter of these novels was the legendary history 
of pre-Islamic southwestern Arabia. Through them, that part of the 
Arabian peninsula became firmly established in Muslim fiction as 
the favorite setting for novels. The “Yemenite saga,” in its origin, 
perhaps, a non-Yemenite echo of Yemenite nationalist feeling," 
was attached to such names as Wahb b. Munabbih,2 who may in 
fact have functioned as a transmitter of some information about 
southwestern Arabia to early historians, and the much less his- 
torical ‘Abid b. Saryah and Ibn Qirriyah.? The name of ‘Amir 
aš-Ša bî, the early transmitter whom later legend made the paragon 
of Muslim scholarship, was also used in this connection. Among 
the literary figures under whose names material of this type was 
published, we find al-Asma' as the authority for philological in- 
formation, and Ibn Hisàm as that for historical information. Even 
Ibn al-Muqaffa* was not omitted.* All this material which to a large 
part existed already in the ninth century, though later additions 
to it were not unknown, was generally accepted as history and 
transmitted as such, together with the rest of the pre-Islamic history 
of southwestern Arabia. The historicity of it was much less sus- 
pect than that of the conquest (fut) novels and the ascription 
of their authorship to al-Wágidi. 


! G. Levi DELLA VIDA, in calling my attention to the fact that he had occupied himself 
with the Paris manuscripts of Pseudo-Asma'i mentioned in JAOS, LXIX, go ft. (1949), 
cf. Orientalia, N.S., IX, 164, n. 2 (1940), maintains the theory that the origin of the Yemenite 
pseudo-historical literature should be sought in the Yemen where that literature was 
Popular as evidenced by the Yemenite provenience of manuscripts dealing with it. 

* Cf. below, p. 335. 

? For ‘Abid, cf. GAL Supplement 1, 100; new ed., I, 63 f., as well as above, P. 50, n. x, 
and p. 64, n. r. The data available for him would seem to indicate that his appearance in 
literature as a historical novelist does not antedate the early eighth century. As a sage and 
longevous mu*ammar he might have been known much earlier. It is not certain whether his 
name is to be read ‘Abid or “Ubayd: For the form Saryah, cf. the verse cited in O. LÖFGREN, 
Ein Hamdani-Fund, 24 (Uppsala Universitets Årsskrift, 1935, no. 7); al-Hamdant, Ikitl, 
6 Lércren (Uppsala 1954, Bibliotheca Ekmaniana, 58: t). 

For Ibn al-Qirrtyah, cf. H. M. Leon, in Islamic Culture, IL, 347-59 (1928). 

* For Pseudo-al-Asma'i's (or al-Waššá's?) Mulúk al-‘Arab, ef. JA OS, LXIX, 9of. 
(1949), and above, p. 58, n. 5. Ibn Hisam’s Kitdb at-Tíján was published in Hyderabad 1347. 
Ibn al-Muqaffa* figures in the Nihdyat al-arab. 

* But cf. al-Mas‘idi, Murój, IV, 89, Paris ed. 
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While this oldest historical novel lost its identity in general 
history, the second stage of historical fiction has preserved its charac- 
ter to the present day. It is represented by two groups of works: 
the futûhât just mentioned which describe the early Muslim con- 
quests (or magázi "raids"), and the siyar which deal with the 
novelistic biography of historical or pseudo-historical heroes or 
peoples." The steady flow of novelistic creativity reached its largest 
dimensions in the time of the Crusades. It was still vigorous in the 
colorful Egypt of the fourteenth/fifteenth century where, for in- 
stance, such novels as the sfvah of Baybars and that of Sayf b. 
Di Yazan originated,? but slowly ran out with the decay of literary 
and political vitality in the Muslim world toward the end of the 
Middle Ages. The passive interest in historical novels, however, 
has always remained alive. This is indicated, for instance, by the 
fact that ancient manuscripts of the novels appear to be very rare. 
They were no collectors’ items. They were read, worn out, and 
replaced. The manuscripts of SPRENGER’s collection in Berlin date 
from the seventeenth, and in the majority of cases from the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Nothing older was apparently to be 
found in SPRENGER's days.‘ In our time, the many cheap editions of 
the futúh works or the success of a film version of the ‘Antar novel 
testify to the continued popularity of the novelistic tradition. 

The roots of this tradition are inextricably connected with the 
beginnings of Muslim historiography. Modern historical criticism 
has recognized that the early historians of the conquests, such as 
Sayf b. ‘Umar and Abû Hudayfah, prepared the ground for futih 
novels and, incidentally, by their colorful novelistic presentation 
of events caused historians like at-Tabari to give more credence 
to their works than they deserved. With the beginning of the second 
millennium, the existence of novels such as the Sirat *Antar is ex- 

1 The references in GAL, I, 136, and II, 62 (new edition I, 142, and II, 74), Supplement 
1, 208, 616; II, 63-65, furnish much of the bibliographical help needed as far as Arabic 
works are concerned. There also exist such novels originally written in Persian and Turkish. 

° For the former, cf. H. WANGELIN's study (Stuttgart 1936) and G. ScumEGLE, Die 
Sultanin von Agypten, 97-122 (Wiesbaden 1961), and for the date of the latter, cf. R. PARET, 
Saif ibn Dhi Jazan, ein arabischer Volksroman (Hannover 1924). 

* Cf. R. PARET, Die Geschichte des Islams in der arabischen Volksliteratur, 20 f. (Tübingen 
1927, Philosophie und Geschichte, 13). 

* Cf. the indications in W. AHLWARDT, Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, Vol. 
VIII (Berlin 1896. Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 20). 
Cf. also R. PARET, Die legendäre Maghási-Literatur (Tübingen 1930). On p. 124, PARET 
dubiously refers to a manuscript in Cairo which, according to the Cairo catalogue, was 


copied in 846/1442. 
* Cf. also above, p. 47, n. 1. 
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pressly attested." Except for works that indicate a terminus post 
quem by their historical setting, such as the Sivat Baybars, only a 
thorough literary analysis of the preserved works could give us a 
better insight into the early history of the novels, unless Arabic 
literature should yield some day exact indications as to an existence 
of those works in earlier times and as to the form they had then. 
It would, however, be dangerous to assume a specific and very 
early date for certain handpicked elements of the contents,? since 
the novelists derived their material in part from the historical 
literature.) The extraordinary length attained by many novels 
was due to a process of continuous accretion which took longer 
for the fut#h works than for those novels which dealt with more 
recent heroes. The date when a novel reached the form in which 
we read it today may, perhaps, be approximately determined by a 
careful collection and comparison of all the existing manuscripts 
and by the study of variations occurring in their texts. In view of 
the recent date of most manuscripts, results may, however, not 
always be forthcoming in this manner. 

The form elements which make up the contents of the historical 
novel are the same as in kabar historiography. The individual 
episodes seem, however, to flow much more smoothly into each 
other than in historical works; in fact, as in any effective “thriller,” 
ancient or modern, there never seems to be a pause or stop, and 
the end seems never to be in sight. The speeches are longer and 
much more frequent. Battles are more ferocious than in real his- 
tories but hardly as vividly described. Descriptions of locale are 
held in very general terms. A fabulous building has just everything. 
It is furnished with a// kinds of carpets. Garments are composed of 
all colors. Trees have all kinds of fruit The narrator relied on 
his fancy, which often failed him. The fictitious chain of trans- 
mitters indicating the supposed historicity of a particular habar 
was widely preserved, but there also appeared a summary indication 
of sources in which, in typically novelistic fashion, all kinds of 
historians from different periods were lumped together.5 The out- 


1 Cf. GAL Supplement 1L, 63. j 

? Cf, R. PARET, op. cit. (p. 188,n. 3), 9f., who is hardly convincing. ; : 

* On the mutual Here to me de novel and historical works, cf. the instructive 
discussion in connection with Sajarat-ad-durr by G. SCHREGLE, op. cit, — 

* Cf. Futüh Bahnasá (Paris ms. ar. 1690, fols. 23b-24a); Futüh al-Yaman (Paris ms. ar. 
1816, fol. 54a). 


* Cf, Futüh Bahnasá, II, 138 (in the edition of the Fuk aš-Ša?m, Cairo 1354/1935). 
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Unays where Haddám is living. In the Yemen, is the answer, far 
from civilization in the Wadi of the Idol—this is a good opportunity 
to exhibit some superficial knowledge and enumerate the names 
of wádis in the Yemen.! The kings of the Yemen, the tubba s, the 
offspring of the Amalekites, the heroes of the Himyar, all of them 
are powerless against Haddám who has an immense army. The 
Prophet just smiles: “O Ibn Unays, you will see something that 
will make you glad, if God wills. The help of God, He is exalted, for 
His friends is close. There is no might and strength except with 
God, the High, the Great.” Then, he calls *Ali who forthwith appears. 
The Prophet smiles broadly and embraces him. Then, he commands 
‘Ali to go on the expedition against Haddam. ‘Ali reflects for a 
long while, then looks up, with his cheeks flushed. Then, again, 
he reflects (the repetition serves to add to the suspense of readers 
and listeners). The Muslims show concern, and the hypocrites are 
jubilant, because they think that ‘Ali is afraid. But, of course, he 
is not. Asked by Muhammad why he does not say anything, ‘Ali 
declares that since Gabriel had stated that Haddam would be de- 
feated with the help of God, he should rely on no other help but 
on God alone. He would, therefore, go all by himself. The Prophet’s 
face and those of the Muslims light up. The faces of the hypocrites 
change. Muhammad writes a letter to Haddam. Jamil b. Katir 
volunteers to go. He is sent in advance. The Prophet weeps again. 
‘Alî fasts, prays, washes, puts on his armor, kisses his sons, says 
good-bye to his wife Fatimah, and takes leave from the Prophet. 
He is accompanied by all the inhabitants of Medina and kissed 
and exhorted by the Prophet outside the city. Then, he finally 
gets off. A hypocrite, Waraqah, offers ‘Ali his services as a guide. 
After much hesitation, ‘Ali eventually takes him on, although he 
is aware of his evil intentions. The trip is filled with dangerous 
adventures which result from the presence of the hypocrite. When 
they come close to their destination, two lions attack them. ‘Ali 
kills both of them. One of them is split by him into two parts. This 
is a good opportunity also to split the hypocrite in two, as his evil 
intentions had become fully evident in the lion episode. The negro 
(al-aswad) who had watched ‘Ali fight the lions becomes a Muslim. 
‘Ali sends him to Muhammad. Needless to say, inspite of all this 


1 A certain relationship of the novel with local historiography in the choice of material 
is evident, cf. the traditions in praise of Bahnasá, in the Futüh Bahnasá. 
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excitement, *Ali find the time to pause every few moments to 
recite poems of his own composition. ... 

It was mainly in this manner that Muslim historiography ful- 
filled its destiny as a living force which helped to shape the history 
of Islam. 


RosrNTHAL, History of Muslim Historiography 13 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


AN EVALUATION OF MUSLIM HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Historical works constitute a large percentage of the literature 
of the various Muslim peoples. The question poses itself whether 
historiography influenced Muslim intellectual life to a degree com- 
mensurable with its quantitative importance, or: What place did 
Muslim historiography occupy in the whole of Muslim civili- 
zation ? 

Historiography, admittedly, never was one of the determining 
factors of the currents of Muslim intellectual life. In its beginnings 
around 700, when, like all other Muslim scholarship, it still was 
entirely in the service of Muslim law and religion, it absorbed 
Byzantine and, perhaps, Iranian influences and strove, with partial 
Success, quickly to become a worldly political and educational 
subject. In the golden age of the ‘Abbasids, historical works became 
the mirror of the most progressive phases of the Muslim renaissance,” 
the experimental ground on which constantly new methods were 
tried out in order to present as many of the results of contemporary 
science and learning as possible to men of general education, in a 
manner which would be understandable to them. During the time 
of the Crusades and, it seems, during the whole lifetime of Spanish 
Muslim literature, historiography hesitatingly entered the service 
of the forces in the individual which wished to proclaim the impor- 
tance of the here-and-now and which were usually suppressed in 
Islam. In fourteenth and fifteenth-century Egypt, it was subjected 
to the searching criticism of sociology and juridical methodology. 
Among the non-Arab Muslim peoples, such as the Persians and the 


1 A. Mez, in his famous work, was not the first to use this expression which conveys to 
the modern Western reader the real significance of the cultural process in ninth/tenth- 
century Islam as well as any single word is able to do. L. LECLERC used it in his Histoire 
de la médicine arabe, 1, 139, 323 (Paris 1876). Simultaneously with Merz, T. J. DE BOER 
compared the “eternal wisdom” concept of ar-Rázi with the ideas of the humanists of the 
European Renaissance, cf. De Medicina mentis van den arts Rási, 8 f. (Amsterdam 1922, 
Mededeel. d. k. Akad. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, deel 53, ser. A. DE BoER’s 
contribution already appeared in 1920. Mez had died in 1917, five years before the publica- 
tion of his book). 
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Turks, and in some areas of the Arabic speaking world, historical 
works were the foremost products of intellectual activity, almost 
the only ones if one discounts theology as serving, as a rule, practical 
purposes. Nevertheless, it could not be said that historiography 
ever originated an intellectual movement in Islam. It always oc- 
cupied the more modest position of a means for preserving and 
reflecting the achievements of the Muslim mind. 

In this capacity, it fulfilled a number of important functions. 
Second only to the customs and practices of religious life, historiog- 
raphy was instrumental in firmly planting into the hearts of a large 
number of Muslims the ideals and aspirations of Islam, an eminent- 
ly historical religion both in its origin and later development. At the 
same time, historiography also served to keep alive the memory 
of the significance of their distinctive national heritage for the 
various nations of Islam. Furthermore, it always maintained a 
position in which it was able to stimulate a certain interest in val- 
uable aspects of cultural activity which were in danger of being 
entirely eliminated from Muslim life. Its never broken continuity of 
literary production was in itself a sort of intellectual life insurance 
which supported the existence of “worldly” knowledge long after 
the scholarly urge to cultivate it had largely been suppressed. 
Above all, in its close association with biography, historiography 
was the only effective vehicle in Islam for concrete self-expression 
and for the factual observation of life, for looking at life as it was 
and for analyzing—if one may use this word to designate the ru- 
diments of psychology that existed in medieval Islam—man and 
his aspirations as the sole source of cultural development. 

Aíter the position of Muslim historiography in its own cultural 
environment has thus been briefly described, another question 
demands an answer, namely, what position did Muslim historiogra- 
phy occupy in the history of Western civilization and, in particular, 
what contribution, if any, did it make to modern Western historiog- 
raphy. If we were dealing, for instance, with medicine or philoso- 
phy, this question would certainly be of fundamental importance. 
In the particular case of historiography, however, it means compa- 
ratively little. No research will be able to discover that Muslim 
historiography ever reached the depth of penetration and artistic 
expression of classical Greek or Roman historiography, although it 
eventually achieved a definite advance beyond previous historical 
writing in the sociological understanding of history and the scientific 
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systematization of historiography. The size of Muslim historical 
literature was conspicuous. Byzantine chronicles were closely related 
to their Muslim counterparts, but with regard to them, Muslim 
historiography had the advantage of its great variety and its vast 
volume. Indeed, it may be doubted whether anywhere in earlier 
history, there existed so large a historical literature as we find in 
Islam. The Greek and Latin historical production may have been 
equally large, but there certainly was nothing to be compared with 
it in sheer bulk in medieval Byzantine, European, or even Far 
Eastern literature. Its prominent place in Muslim literary activity 
cannot have remained concealed to medieval Western scholars 
who had contact with the Arabs. But those scholars were interested 
in science, philosophy, and theology. Like their average Muslim 
colleague, they would not stoop so low as to admit to any knowledge 
of the existence of a historical literature.! At any rate, how much 
or how little they might have known of Muslim historiography, their 
knowledge was not communicated to any wider group of people. 
The political situation in thirteenth-century Christian Spain stim- 
ulated a certain interest also in Muslim history. Nevertheless, it 
can safely be said that information about Muslim history (including 
even the historical facts of the life of Muhammad which were not 
infrequently related in some detail 2) was practically non-existent 
or pitifully inaccurate in the West, and there are no signs of any 
influence of the forms and contents of Muslim historiography 
upon historical writing in medieval Europe. Modern historiography 
drew its inspiration from Western spiritual antecedents. Thus, the 
cultural value of Muslim historiography rests on its significance as a 
Muslim phenomenon. Only in as much as it formed part of Muslim 


1 William of Tyre certainly knew Arabic historical works, cf., for instance, C. CAHEN, 
La Syrie du Nord, 17 (Paris 1940). When Jacob of Vitry, in the early thirteenth century, 
boasted of having consulted Latin, Greek, and Arabic historical sources (cf. U. MONNERET 
DE VILLARD, Lo studio dell’ Islam in Europa nel XII e nel XIII secolo, 25 f., Citta del Vati- 
cano 1944, Studi e Testi, 110), this could be interpreted as evidence that at least he knew 
about the existence of such sources, A careful perusal of the Western medieval literature 
concerning Muslim affairs may yet yield the one or other express reference to the existence 
of a Muslim historical literature. S. M. STERN, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XI, 75 (1954), refers 
to Alfonso the Sage and C. E. Duster, in Vox Romanica, 1951-52, 120 ff., in connection 
with the situation in medieval Spain. 

It is probably of no significance that the eleventh or twelfth-century Spanish Glossarium 
latino-arabicum, 224 SEYBOLD (Weimar-Berlin 1898-1900, Semitistische Studien, 15-17, 
Ergdnzungshejt sur ZA), has no Arabic equivalents for any of the three entries: historia 
narratio rei geste preterite; historicus qui instoriam Scribit; historiografus historie auctor. 

* Cf. the life of Muhammad from the history of the late twelfth-century Geoffrey of 
Viterbo, which is ‘unusually rich in its information” (E. CERULLI, Il „Libro della Scala", 
427, 552, Città del Vaticano 1949, Studi e Testi, 150). 
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intellectual activity as a whole did it indirectly have its niche in the 
great complex of East-West cultural continuity. 

For the later development of Western historiography, it may 
not have been entirely insignificant that in Muslim literature there 
existed so large an amount of historical information. The mere 
fact that such information was readily available for everybody 
who took the trouble of learning Arabic may have hastened the 
slow progress of Western historiography toward a truly universal 
outlook on history. The development of modern historical writing 
seems to have gained considerably in speed and substance through 
the utilization of a Muslim historical literature which enabled 
Western historians, from the seventeenth century on,! to see a large 
section of the world through foreign eyes. Muslim historiography 
also contributed to the picture of Islam which inspired the historical 
views of men such as D. Hume, Tu. Warton, and, through them, 
J. G. HERDER,? and thus, it helped indirectly and modestly to 
shape present-day historical thinking. 

Modern historiography as a whole has clearly outdistanced any- 
thing achieved in the field of historical writing in Islam. Little 
could be said about Muslim historiography if one would apply to it 
a scheme such as J. G. DroysEn’s Grundriss der Historik.? For 
many centuries, Muslim historiography was superior to contempora- 
ry non-Muslim works. Then, the changed concept of history, the 
vastly widened modern experience in many fields that are more 
or less closely related to history, and the general intensification and 
diffusion of research that was brought about by the invention 
of printing largely replaced the forms of Muslim historiography. 
It remains an admirable and immortal giant monument of the 
searching medieval Muslim mind. It also is a vast storehouse of 
factual information and historical insights which up to now has 
only in part been exploited. And if there is a basic truth which 
Muslim historiography could teach us after all historiographical 
efforts, would it not be that the simple approach to history asa 
source of facts and examples, both useful and informative, might 
still be the best key to historical understanding ? 


1 Cf. the brief survey by P. M. Horr, The Study of Arabic Historians in Seventeenth 
Century England, in BSOAS, XIX, 444-55 (1957). d 3 

2 According to F. MEINECKE, Die Entstehung des Historismus, IT, 459 (Munich-Berlin 
1936). : 

° In J. G. Droysen, Historik. Vorlesungen über Enzyklopädie und Methodologie der 
Geschichte, ed. R. HUBNER, 360 ff. (Munich-Berlin 1937). 
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CHAPTER NINE 
AL-ÎJÎ’S TUHFAH 1 


I—INTRODUCTION 


A. ZEKI VELIDI ToGAN was the first to draw the attention of 
scholars to an apparently unique manuscript in the Süleymaniye 
Library in Istanbul, in the collection Hatice Turhan Valide Sultan, 
No. 231. It contains the oldest large-scale theoretical discussion 
of historiography that has so far become known from the Muslim 
world,? if one excepts the Mugaddimah of Ibn Haldün, the original 
version of which was finished four years earlier. The Muqaddimah 
was treated as a separate work already during the lifetime of its 
author who called the subject dealt with in the first book of his 
historical work an independent discipline.? However, it was intended 


1 The annotation to this and the following translations might have been expanded 
ad infinitum. It has been kept as brief as possible. Individuals have as a rule been identified 
at their first occurrence in as-Sabáwi's I*ldn. For all other occurrences, the index must be 
consulted. Except for the men whom I did not succeed in identifying, only caliphs and some 
other rulers easily traced in such reference works as the Encyclopaedia of Islam are left 
unidentified. 

Wherever possible, no other reference than one to GAL has been given. References are 
as a rule to the original first edition, although the Supplement often provides the more 
important information. Bibliographical information contained in GAL has as a rule not 
been repeated here. 

For the Prophetical traditions, a reference to A. J. Wensinck, J. P. MENSING, and 
others, Concordance and Indices de la tradition musulmane (Leiden 1936 ff.), has often been 
considered sufficient, Not all the passages indicated in the Concordance for a given entry 
agree, in certain cases, with the text as quoted in the works translated here. 1 

Quotations from the Qur?4n are according to the numbering of the verses in the Egyptian 
edition, with the number of the verse in FLOGEL's edition added in brackets. 

Some frequently quoted works: Al-Bubari, Tarih (Hyderabad 1360-78); al-Hatib al- 
Bagdadi, T(a?ríh) B(agdád) (Cairo 1349/1931); Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb (Hyderabad 1325-27); 
idem, Lisán (Hyderabad 1329-31); idem, Durar (Hyderabad 1348-50); Ibn al- Jawzi, Munta- 
zam (Hyderabad 1357-59); Ibn Katîr, Bidáyah (Cairo 1351-58); as-Sabawi, Daw’ (Cairo 
1353-55). 

3 Cf, jede of the Twenty Second Congress of Orientalists (Istanbul 1953), I, 82, 
and Islam Tetkikleri Enstitüsü Dergisi, I, 43-49 (1954). During my stay in Istanbul in the 
summer of 1960, Professor ToGAN expressed to me the hope that the manuscript might some 
day be reproduced mechanically, as this would seem to be the most suitable form of publi- 
cation. He also kindly allowed me to make use of al-fji’s work in this publication. I have 
refrained from publishing the Arabic text of the translated sections, but I have added a 
larger than usual amount of transliterated Arabic terms. My sincere thanks go to the library 
authorities in Istanbul who, with their customary courtesy, let me have a microfilm of the 
manuscript. 

* Mugaddimah, Y, 61 Paris. 
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to be the introduction to a world history, and it was concerned with 
history, and only indirectly with the writing of history. Al-Tji's 
Tuhfah, like the works to be discussed later by al-Káfiyaji and as- 
Sahawi, is concerned with the methodology of historiography. 

The full title of al-fji’s work is Tuhfat al-fagir ilâ sáhib as-sarír. 
The name of the author, Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Îjî, is new to 
Muslim literary history. Al-Îjî composed his work in 783/1381-82 
(fol. 79b). The scribe of the manuscript was a certain Pir ‘Alî 
al-Háfiz, known as JUl, who completed his task on Tuesday, 
al-Muharram r, 8oo/September 24, 1397. 

The author gives us some information about himself in the work. 
He was a student of the well-known philosopher, ‘Adud-ad-din 
al-Îjî (d. 756/1355). He had mastered, it seems, the full curriculum 
of religious studies and had intensively occupied himself with the 
study of the hadit. However, presumably as a result of his contact 
with ‘Adud-ad-din, he was drawn to the forbidden fruits of phi- 
losophy and the study of non-Muslim religions. Although he con- 
stantly stresses the dangers inherent in these subjects, he uses 
every occasion to defend the right to study and discuss them. His 
concept of history is that of the religious philosopher or, perhaps, 
the cultural historian. For al-Iji, history has as its proper object 
the study of all natural and supernatural phenomena, the data of 
Physics, geography, and metaphysics. Above all, history deals 
with man and, in particular, with outstanding individuals, among 
whom the most effective agents of history were the founders of 
religions as well as the scholars and thinkers. Political history 
is of much lesser moment in the eyes of al-Iji. This basic conviction 
of his finds its expression in the fact that the number of pages 
devoted to political history is less than half that devoted to re- 
ligious and cultural history. 

Unlike his western contemporary Ibn Haldün who was concerned 
with political and social forces and tried to understand their his- 
torical setting, or the later Egyptian historians who imbibed his- 
torical thought from the intellectual climate that surrounded them, 
al-Iji’s mind was attuned primarily to religious and philosophical 
ideas.? It is hard to see how he came to write on history in the first 

1 However, al-fji’s discussion is in a way a prelude to his historical presentation and 
similar in this respect to the Muqaddimah, if on a much smaller scale, The-honor of having 
written the oldest Muslim monograph on the theory of historiography known to us must, 


therefore, still go to al-Káfiyajt. 
* In this respect, al-Tji reminds us of the much earlier Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdist 
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place. This does not mean that historical works were not written 
or appreciated in al-Íji's circle or that his education left him entirely 
unprepared for an interest in history. However, the environmental 
stimulus was much weaker in his case than the one that existed in 
the Mamlik realm and the Mamlük sphere of cultural influence. 
Thus, the fact that he turned his attention to history must be con- 
sidered an original move on his part. It was the result of his desire 
to test the philosophical and theological presuppositions he had 
been taught to accept on the realities of this world. The tools he 
used in his approach to the problems of history were borrowed 
from the disciplines in which he had been trained. He relied upon 
the criteria developed by kadit scholars for the critical evaluation 
of traditions and upon the principles developed by jurists on the 
basis of formal logic for the determination of truth and falsehood, 
He was convinced that these criteria and principles were applicable 
to the study of history and, in fact, to every item of information, 
no matter what its subject. It was natural for him to use the term 
habar 1 to include every conceivable kind of information. As he 
saw it, there was no fundamental difference between the criteria 
to be applied to a kabar that concerned a fact of geography or 
physics, an event of recent history, a miraculous happening, or a 
statement by a religious authority. 

The great weakness of al-Îjî is that he does not consider it nec- 
essary to prove the correctness of his approach. He merely states 
that his principles, based as they are on the religious sciences and. 
the principles of jurisprudence, are generally applicable to historical 
information. He does not bother to give examples and to show in 
detail how these principles could be used in connection with indi- 
vidual cases. Not unlike Ibn Haldún, he probably assumed that 
his historical presentation later on would bear out the soundness 
of his views, without any further explanation or comment. Those 
responsive to the philosophical approach will, I believe, see the 
author’s point right away and agree with him that recognition of 
“the truth” in history must be based upon some generally valid 
philosophical principles. On the other hand, historians who cannot 
help noticing the gap between lofty principles and their assured 
applicability to humble facts are justified in feeling somewhat 
shortchanged. 


(above, p. 114 f.), who, however, wrote in a very different age. — 
1 Cf. below, p. 266. In long stretches of al-Tji's work, the historical relevance of babar, 
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Al-KAfiyaji, like al-Tjt, relied upon the methods evolved by the 
Science of hadit and the principles of jurisprudence, and there are 
similarities between his work on historiography and al-fji’s Tuhfah. 
This we would expect to result from the use of common sources. 
In fact, both authors state that they used the Muntazam of Ibn 
al-Jawzi. Elsewhere, dependence upon a common source can be 
safely inferred, as in the case of the various definitions of tarih 
cited in the identical sequence in both works (again, on the basis 
of Ibn al-Jawzi's Muntazam ?). However, al-Káfiyajt cannot be 
assumed to have known al-Iji’s work. His independence from al-ji 
is confirmed, for instance, by the treatment of the various classes 
of truth and falsehood. Both authors, following their sources, give 
their number as five but define them in a rather different manner. 
As-Sahawi shows no acquaintance with al-ji. 

Al-Îjî seems to have been proud of his fluent knowledge of Ara- 
bic, and with some justification. Yet, style and language are not 
his strong points. The technical terminology forming the backbone of 
his exposition is transformed into literature by an outpouring of 
all the tired clichés of Arabic diction, strung together almost me- 
chanically.! Al-fji makes a very extensive use of rhymed prose, and 
he tends to be verbose. The intellectual stature of an author writing 
in Arabic can be measured by the kind of use he makes of all those 
obligatory synonyms and the inevitable parallelismus membrorum. 
If there is additional meaning, however slight, in the seeming 
repetitions, he is a master not only of style but also of thought. 
Al-Iji’s repetitions add merely words. 

The following translation, tries to give the essential argument of 

-lji's discussion. I feel that it deserves the space devoted to it, 
although I have had initial, and persistent, misgivings on this 
score. Practicing historians will strain at the excessive theorizing, 
and they will be well advised to skip the pages dealing with al-Îjî. 

The reader should keep in mind that the translation of the Tuhfah 
was done many years after those of the works of al-Káfiyaji and 
as-Saháàwi, which were already contained in the first edition of 
the present work. I have attempted some harmonizing, that is, 
I have tried to use the same English expressions for the same 
Arabic ones wherever this was indicated. However, I have not 


atar, and similar terms is usually less obvious than in al-Kafiyaji and as-Sabáwi. 
1 In these cases, the following translation usually dispenses with artificial literalness in 
favor of bringing out the intended meaning. 
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been uniformly consistent in this respect. The possible use of dif- 
ferent terms in connection with al-Iji does not by itself imply 
repudiation of the terms used in the other translations. There 
usually are many possibilities of translating a given Arabic expres- 
sion, all of them equally accurate—or inaccurate. 


2—TRANSLATION 

End of the author's introduction (fol. 12b) : 

Thus, let it be known to you that historiography (‘lm at-ta’ri}) 
is the acquaintance with conditions of the world that have been 
transmitted provided with (an indication of) the times (when they 
took place), inasfaras they constitute items of information (kabar má). 

Its object is the things created, in (13a) particular, human beings 
and the effects )4447( of their activities, inasfar as they are the sub- 
ject (muhbar *anhá) of some item of information. 

Its purpose is thestudy of the conditions of outstanding individ- 
uals (a‘ydn) in the world and the different kinds of human beings, 
as transmitted. 

Its usefulness is too great for exhaustive description. One of its 
useful aspects is that it provides proof of the createdness of the 
world and the world's need for a creator and administrator who 
is knowing, powerful, wise, living, enduring, primeval, whose essence 
is too exalted for the blemishes of createdness and disintegration. 
This is the greatest usefulness of historiography. We shall mention 
details in the chapter devoted to the subject (cf. the fourth chapter). 

The principles (mabádi of historiography—that is, the basis 
on which it rests—are the oral transmission (nagl) from authorities 
through listening (to their lecturing) and a written tradition (ri- 
wáyah) of assured continuity (bi-t-tatabbu‘). The process of trans- 
mission (riwáyaA) has its particular ways and methods which have 
been adequately explained by the leading kadit scholars. These 
can, however, only rarely be observed in all the other kinds of 
transmitted information. I have tried hard to collect all (the rules) 
that are to be observed by an author in connection with the trans- 
mission of (historical) information (abbár) and which he should 
use as criteria for the criticism of reports (átár). I have devoted a 
Special chapter, the sixth, to bringing together all the necessary 
information on this subject. God leads to the path of right guid- 
ance.! 


1 Similarly, Qur'àn xl 29 (30 Fl.), 38 (41 Fl.). 
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FIRST CHAPTER 


This chapter (fols. 13a-17a) deals with the division of the sciences. They are classified as 
follows: 

I. The sciences of the religious law (a4-far*yaA). 

11. The philosophical sciences (al-hikmtyah). 

111. The literary sciences (al-adabtyah). 


The third group is subdivided as follows: 


A. Disciplines concerned with individual words, 
B. Disciplines concerned with composite statements. 


The subdivision of B proceeds as follows: 

1. Disciplines concerned with the accidents that go with composite statements as such 
(as, for instance, literary criticism, prosody, etc.). 

2. Disciplines concerned with the outstanding topics (a‘ydn) of composite statements in 
as much as they indicate meanings descriptively (that is, the science of conversation con- 
cerned with the telling of stories, proverbs, or poetry). 


The second category is further subdivided as follows: 

a. Everything that is concerned witb the preservation of poetry (an-nazm al-muttaba*, 
that is, the factual knowledge [%Dn] of poems). 

b. Everything that is cor cerned with the (re)production of poetry (an-nasm al-muhtara*, 
that is, the knowledge of the recitation and composition of poetry, al-insdd wa-gard a$-ti*r), 

c. Everything that is concerned with the production of prose (an-natr al-mubtara‘, that 
is, literary composition as practiced by the writers of official communications and papers, 
al-iniá?). 

d. Everything that is concerned with the preservation of prose (an-natr al-muttaba*). 

This last subdivision, finally, includes three categories: 

«a. Prose preserved literally? (al-muttaba‘ bi-hasab al-lafz that is, the knowledge of 
proverbs). 

B. Prose preserved not literally but with regard to its meaning (má ttubi*a bi-hasabi 
I-ma*ná dána l-lafzi, that is, historiography). 

Y: Prose preserved both literally and with regard to its meaning (an-natr al-muttaba‘ 
lafzan wa-ma‘ndn, that is, the knowledge of the sayings and statements of prophets, saints, 
Scholars, sages, kings, wazirs, littérateurs, etc.). 


The subdivision of historiography (III, B, 2, d, 8( is explained in the following passage 
(fols. r6b-rza): 

The second category is prose preserved not literally but with 
regard to its meaning. This is the science of (historical) information 
(Im al-ahbar) which reports on the conditions of created things— 
mainly human beings and only rarely others—, their actions, their 
pedigrees, their dwelling places, their countries with their roads 
and remarkable phenomena, and the remaining (visible) effects 
(monuments, dtr) of their activities. Each (part of this science) 
has its own name. 

(The part) concerned with the conditions of human beings in 
former times and among the nations of the past and in connection 
with events that happened, (if the reports are) accompanied by 


1 That is, only or mainly for its literary form. “Taken up (critically) or “adopted, 
adoption” may be a more literal rendering for what has here been translated “preserved, 
preservation.” 
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a fixation of the periods of time, expressed in months and years, 
that have elapsed between those conditions and (certain) major 
happenings, is called historiography (“ilm at-ta?ríh). 

(The part) concerned with the condition of a specific outstanding 
individual is called biography (Sm as-siyar). 

(The part) concerned with individuals all of whom share one 
and the same aspect, is called “ilm al-gisas (which refers to the 
“stories of the prophets” and similar works of collected biographies 
of persons sharing the same vocation). 

(The part) concerned with pedigrees is called genealogy (“m al- 
ansáb). 

(The part) concerned with wars is called “lm al-maláhim (re- 
ferring to the “prediction poems” which often deal with war and 
Similar matters). 

(The part) concerned with countries is called the science of mon- 
uments (relics, dédr), roads, and provinces. 

Strange and laughable stories are called wonders (of creation). 

Anecdotes and fictional reports concerning dumb creatures (17a) 
and (dangerous) unknown places are called stories.? 

The preceding eight disciplines constitute the science of (histori- 
cal) information (“ilm al-ahbár). 


SECOND CHAPTER 


This chapter (fols. 17a-19b) contains a long discussion of time and time units, introduced 
as follows: 

Linguistically, tarîk is the indication of time. It is derived from 
a Persian expression, namely, mah u rôz, that is, month and day. 
It was arabicized and changed to mwarrah, from which tarîh and 
other derivatives were formed. Whenever the Arabs use a foreign 
word, they mix it up badly until it fits into their kind of speech. 

As a technical term, tarî} is the fixation of time for the purpose 
of relating to it a time-section that comes later. 

According to another definition, ‘ari is the indication of time 
by relating it to the first occurrence of a matter of wide concern, 


1 The manuscript has jihatun whdh, the last word not being clear and apparently cor- 
rected by the scribe, read wéhidatun. da i 

* The Arabic text of the last three paragraphs runs: wa-bi-L-bilad ilm al-átár wa-l- 
masálik wa-l-mamálik wa-l-gar@ib wa-l-madahik summiya bi-l-“aj@ib wa-n-nawádir wa-l- 
mawdaat an al-“ajmûwût wa-l-majahil bi-l-hikáyát. I believe that I have broken up this 
jumble correctly. However, in order to be on the safe side I have added the original text 


here, 
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such as the appearance of a religion, or a dynasty, or the happening 
of a terrifying event (17b) such as a deluge. 

According to another definition, it is a known stretch of time 
between the occurrence of an obvious matter (of importance) and 
other events.! 

According to still another definition, it is the fixation of a day 
on which there appeared something of wide (concern) for the pur- 
pose of knowing (the time that has elapsed) between it and the 
times of events (of the past) and of future matters whose dates have 
to be established, such as contracts drawn up to take effect at some 
later date (a/-*ugüd al-mwajjalah). 

Thus, tarîh is a known and delimited time-section, divided 
according to years, months, days, and hours. One of its limits is 
the time fixed by the happening of an obvious matter (of impor- 
tance) that has been made a starting point (mabda?) for earlier or 
later events to be measured on it. The other limit is the other event 
that one wants to delimit. 

The first definition (of ta?rih as a technical term) is derived from 
the beginning; the second, from the end; the third, from what is 
in between; and the fourth, from all of that together. 

Tarih was then employed in some special customary usage and 
used for the science that deals with the events considered suitable 
to be a starting point for the tarîk and with the (historical) infor- 
mation (ahbdr) fixed by it. Everywhere, the time-section (zaman) 
is considered an essential part of the definition. Zamán, in the 
opinion of the philosophers, is.... 


THIRD CHAPTER 


This chapter (fols. 20a-28b) treats the various ancient eras and the era of the hijrah and 
subsequent Muslim systems of time reckoning. The story of the introduction of the Muslim 
era is reported on fols. 24b-25a. 


FouRTH CHAPTER 

The Uses of Historiography 
Let it be known to you that the extraordinary usefulness and 
importance and the far-reaching influence of historiography are 
something that is no secret to intelligent and learned men. His- 
toriography is a discipline very difficult to handle, which yields 
itself to the student only after long and skilful work. Persistent 


1 The preceding remarks all reappear in al-Káfiyajt, cf. below, p. 249. 
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reading is required in order to master it, and only constant and 
penetrating discussion (on the basis of information) derived from 
the best and most skilful transmitters can yield a thorough knowl- 
edge of (historical) information and help to capture its meaning. 
Its uses are manifold, and the profit one can derive from it im- 
measurable. At this time, I wish to indicate ten of its general fea- 
tures. 

I—Learning about God's mighty works, perfect power, mar- 
velous creations, and hidden wisdom. This provides some sort of 
(legal) necessity (for the study of history), as a premise for achieving 
the knowledge about (ma‘rifah) God which is something necessary 
for all responsible (Muslims, mukallaf). Therefore, He commanded 
them in His noble book to study and reflect on the various kinds of 
created things and mentioned the clear signs by which He can be 
recognized. I shall refer to some of this when I get to the proof for 
His existence. 

2—Becoming acquainted with the condition of the cream of 
humanity—that is, the prophets and messengers who explained the 
religious laws and clarified the ways (of moral behavior)—, with 
the tribulations they suffered while promoting the cause and help- 
ing the religion of God, and with the manifold experiences they 
had as the result of the manipulations of God's enemies, until 
they were able to remove corruption from the earth, to spread 
right guidance on it, to secure for the truth victory over falsehood, 
even though this took some time, to establish firmly the rule of 
religion, and then, to realize the promise (29b) God gave them with 
regard to the other world and to be sure of success for the remainder 
of their days in this world. 

3—Gaining a more accurate appreciation of the verses of the 
Qur'àn through the knowledge of how the (historical) information 
about the past contained in it agrees with that which was revealed 
in all the other scriptures of the founders of religions, although it 
came from an illiterate informant (muhbir) who was unschooled in 
the sciences and in history (ahbár) and had never in his life visited 
remote places. ‘ 

4—Acquiring full knowledge of the conditions of various kinds 
of nations, whether they were religious or political groupings. 
This shows the superiority of Islam over all other religions and 
reveals the superior qualities of the Muslim caliphs and sultans as 
compared to the rulers of all other periods of the past. It proves that 


Rosentnat, History of Muslim Historiography 54 
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the religio-legislative activities of the scholars of Islam rank with 
the revelations of the prophets of the Israelites and that Muslim 
theologians outweigh the most outstanding of the pillars (asdtin) 
of Greek philosophy. 

5—Knowing about the condition of the pious and the righteous 
in this world, how they were scattered widely, lived long ago, 
left no posterity, and were held captive by their adversaries. 
This encourages rulers to practice justice, to acquire a good rep- 
utation, and to give ample rewards, and it discourages obstinate 
tyrants from committing their pestilential, oppressive misdeeds, 
This is truly a great advantage for everybody at every time. 

6—Planting in the minds of men the seeds for the proper handling 
of matters that may happen, and alerting prudent (házim), wide- 
awake persons to (the potentialities of) the thoughts 2 that may 
come to them. The story of the life (30a) of a prudent man and the 
description of the results he achieved can teach many an intelligent 
person the good management and prudent handling of his own 
affairs. On the other hand, the story of the life of an immoderate 
person and the description of the end he found can cause many 
an intelligent man to avoid immoderate aspirations. This, then, 
is an education for the powerful and a lesson for the thoughtful, 
implying a sharpening ? of dulled intellects. 

7—Encountering wondrous affairs, the changes of dynasties, 
the vicissitudes of destiny, which is a relaxation for the souls and 
a consolation for the hearts of both the ruler and the ruled. It also 
encourages patience in the face of (untoward) happenings and 
conditions and stills worries by creating hope. 

8—Giving a person the delight and the intellectual pleasure of 
learning about remarkable and wondrous matters which he had 
not known or heard of before. It has been reported on the authority 
of Abû 1-<Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (sic) that a man had grown very old and 
no pleasure was left to him. He was asked whether he would not 
prefer to die. “No,” he replied, and when asked what pleasure was 
left to him, he said: “I am still able to listen to wondrous stories.” 4 

1 Wa-l-asr fi ayat Busamá^ihim, rather (with al-asr corresponding to ad-darb), “and how 
the hands of their adversaries were stayed" (?). 

2 Ms. mir (leg. majárt) az-zunán. 

? Leg. fad. 

* The preceding three paragraphs are based, in part literally, on Ibn al-Jawzi's Muntazam, 
mentioned by al-Iji as his basic source (below, p. 243). The same text is cited also by as- 


Sabáwi, cf. below, P- 295f., where the name of the old man appears more appropriately as 
Abû ‘Amr b. al-“Alê’, 
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g—Obtaining knowledge of the precious statements in prose 
and verse made by outstanding men, such as prophets, sages, 
scholars, and, in particular, kings, whose sayings, according to the 
proverb, are the kings of sayings. All this will be found in this 
work inserted in the narrative like gems in signets, or pearls in 
jewelry, as the most precious gifts from the noblest souls and minds, 
deserving to be written with gold upon the eyes rather than with 
ink upon paper. Those who act in accordance with (the precepts) 
contained in those sayings in both verse and prose will obtain 
happiness and leadership in both this world and the next. 

10—(30b) Finding that most of the religious sciences are based 
upon historical knowledge and in many cases require it: 

The science of the Qur'án needs it in three of its subdivisions: 

In theology (al-áhiyát), it is needed in connection with the 
proofs for the existence of the Creator and the establishment of 
His attributes, for these proofs are based upon the proper apprecia- 
tion of His activities as the creator of the essences of the various 
Species and the different and remarkable forms and shapes of 
individual creations. In this connection, it is further needed for 
the arguments for the createdness of the world, because these ar- 
guments are derived from the changes that take place in the sub- 
Stances and accidents found in the world, and from the occurrence 
of corruption (kabl) and decay that affects the basic and individual 
(features of this world, arkámihi wa-ab*ádihi). 

In (Qur'ánic) prophetology (an-nubiwdt), historical knowledge 
is needed to explain the miracles that disrupt the ordinary course 
(of events) and to infer the truth of the claims of the prophets (to 
divine inspiration) from such miracles, from the condition and char- 
acter qualities of the prophets, and from the fact that their pre- 
dictions as to what was to happen to their friends and enemies 
were fulfilled. 

In traditional matters based on the Qur'àn (as-sam‘“iydt), it is 
needed in connection with questions concerning the imàmate and 
caliphate and the orthodox sects and the various kinds of unortho- 
dox innovators. 

The science of Quran interpretation needs historical knowledge 
in connection with the circumstances of the revelation, the abro- 
gating and abrogated verses, and the explanation of the stories of 
prophets and the generations, nations, and peoples of the past. 

The science of hadit needs historical knowledge for the personality 
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criticism that is needed in order to ascertain the conditions and the 
methods of giving information of the men around Muhammad and 
the men of the second generation who transmitted traditions (on 
the authority of the Prophet), and of the men who, in turn, trans- 
mitted on their authority. It is also needed in order to ascertain the 
dates when they were born, how long they lived, when they died, 
who their contemporaries were, in what countries they traveled, 
and with whom they may have had contact, things that show wheth- 
er a given tradition is reliable or unreliable or a fraudulent fab- 
rication. 

Jurisprudence (figh) needs historical knowledge in order to as- 
certain consensus and differences of opinion as well as the classes 
of leading scholars of independent judgment, (31a) authorities 
who make highly regarded statements (asháb al-wujüh wa-I-aqwál), 
men whose statements and legal decisions are relied upon in theory 
and practice (al-ahkdm wa-l-a‘mal) 1 

Mysticism needs historical information in order to ascertain 
the various classes of saints and mystics and the ranks of the leading 
heads of Süfi orders and of the mystics who have achieved union, 
so that one can be sure of the validity of the cloak (hirgah) and of 
the permission to practice the dir received from them and can 
confidently follow their method of mystical exercises and of cleans- 
ing the soul of sinful desires and adorning it with virtuous habits. 

For preaching (al-wa*z wa-t-tadkir), historical information con- 
Stitutes an integral part, or, rather, preaching entirely revolves 
around it. ? 

You should realize that some historical and biographical works 
(kutub at-tawári], wa-I-ahbár wa-s-siyar wa-l-átár) possess all these 
useful aspects. Others do not possess all of them but choose eyes 
that see and pearls that shine(?).? Others again combine valuable 
and worthless information, like jet thrown together with precious 
pearls. Others are loaded with husks and waste (L-srf ?) and lack 
substance and grace ("7-I/f ?). This situation results from the differ- 
ent ambitions and purposes of authors and from their varying degree 
of learning and scholarship in intellectual and traditional matters. 


1 Alhkám is often used by the author in the narrower meaning of the five degrees of 
legal classification, which is sometimes applicable even in passages where the present 
translation employs more general terms. 

* This is the end of the discussion of the ten uses of history dealt with by the author. 

3 Ms. wa-minhá má fáza min m'ryth’ (leg. hiyázitihá 2) bi-qutrayhá fa-ftalada min-a-l- 
ناريك‎ n-nawdziri wa-átara min (del. ?) ad-durari z-zawáhiri. 
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I hope that God will enable me to bring this book to a successful 
conclusion in the way I have envisioned it, namely as containing 
all these useful aspects of history, as being free from all those draw- 
backs, as comprising the (historical) information about all nations 
and peoples, as giving an adequate explanation of the condition 
of most groups of human beings, and as being elegantly and sol- 
idly organized. The (historical ) information presented in it I 
envision as being critically sifted according to the criteria of tra- 
dition and reason, as being protected against contradiction and 
incoherence, as being fortified by the evidence of (monumental) 
relics and signs (al-átár wa-l-dydt), as being adorned with precious 
saws (31b) and verses, as containing practical problems and scien- 
tific opinions, as being a successful collection of transmitted mate- 
rial (riwáyát), and as being a thorough presentation of the stories 
dealt with. Help and success come from God. He can be expected 
to make human hopes come true. 


FIFTH CHAPTER 

This chapter (fols. 31b-40a) deals in detail with the divisions of the natural and super- 
natural worlds and the means of knowing about them. On fol, 38a, we read: 

Further, let it be known to you that giving information on all 
the other kinds of possibilia in historiography is something par- 
asitic. The basic purpose and general object (of historiography) 
is the most noble of species, that is, man, of whom there are 
many different single specimens and numerous distinct kinds. 


SIXTH CHAPTER 


The Principles of Historiography and the Criteria of Historical 
Criticism (fols. 40a-70b) 

This chapter contains valuable investigations of a unique useful- 
ness, such as are rarely produced by the minds of students and con- 
sidered worth collecting even by the most skilful of transmitters of 
(historical) information. With the help of divine guidance and the 
beneficent support (mayámin) of (our) splendid ruler (ad-dawlah 
al-garrá? as-sullániyah), I have succeeded in undertaking these 
original (investigations), and I have thus laid a foundation for this 
discipline (/i-hádá al-*ilm). I have arranged them in an introduction 
and twelve sections. 


1 This seems, in fact, to refer to the financial support received or hoped for by the author. 
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Introduction 


Let it be known to you that the student of intellectual problems 
involving both general and definite concrete notions! must of 
necessity investigate their species, subdivisions, rules ($ará'it) and 
laws (ahkám), and the ways (turug) leading up to them, such as 
explanatory statements and obscure or clear arguments. Each 
of them has its own qualities (kayfiyåt) 3 that characterize it, and 
is divided into species (emwá*) and classes (asnáf). 

Thus, the student and transmitter of (historical) information has 
to follow specific ways and established methods which enable him 
to grasp intellectual and concrete matters (ma*gülát-masná*át) and 
Which have their own peculiar qualities (kayfiyah) that provide 
them with a certain number of classes and rules (Sarit). These 
are (40b) known among transmitters and serve as a pivot for their 
considerations and as the base for their criticism of (historical) 
information and its (possible) condemnation as spurious. They 
may be contradictory in (their application to) the #abar text which, 
on the basis of them, can be subdivided into categories, each of 
Which possesses its own rank and standing. Thus, (the student) 
must know the ways that enable him to establish degrees of pref- 
erability (turuq at-tarajih) and to put everything into its proper 
place and decide whether it is sound. (The contents of Labars *) 
may contradict the requirements and conclusions of reason. Thus, 
it is absolutely necessary to know on what (basis) one of two (habars) 
can be established as preferable to the other after thorough study, 
or how they can be combined successfully. The thorough historian 
must pay attention to all of this, so that he and the material he 
transmits can be considered authoritative. The matter can be 
explained in a number of sections containing the basic principles. 


First Section 
The definition of habar and the basis of its true character which 
serves to explain all its subdivisions 


Habar is speech that by itself indicates a relationship of some 
thing to some other thing outside. (This definition) is inapplicable, 


1 Cf. below, p. 256, n. 2. 

* Cf. above, n. 212, n. I. 

* That is, "the how, the manner in which something takes place," occasionally to be 
translated “procedure, process.” 

* The suffix in yu*áriduhá is most likely to refer to an implied ahbár. 
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firstly, to speech that is part of a declarative sentence (jumlah 
habariyah), whether predicate (musnad) or subject (musnad ilayhi). 
For instance: "The servant who belongs to Zayd did such-and-such 
a thing." Each one of the two parts (of this sentence) is speech, but 
it is not a kabar, because it does not indicate anything by itself. 
Secondly, (it is) inapplicable to isa? (wishes, commands), because, 
according to the definition of al-Maydani,? 27:54 is speech in which 
the words are the cause of a relationship that is not preceded by 
another relationship. Now, although the words of a habar are the 
cause of a relationship which results in speech, it is a relationship 
that is preceded by another one which it tells about. Thus, if the 
two conform to each other, the kabar is true; if not, it is false. 
Inšû?, on the other hand, has only (41a) the relationship expressed 
in the words of the speaker and no other outside relationship but, 
in fact, is seeking to establish another relationship. Therefore, it 
does not tolerate (the judgment of) true or false, for (true or false) 
are identical with conformity and non-conformity, and (either) 
can result only among two things. 

A habar, further, consists of matn (text), sanad, isnád, and irsdl 
(terms dealing with the transmission or the chains of transmitters of 
traditions), the meaning of which must be known, because the most 
important aspects (of the study of abars) depend on it. 


An explanation of these terms and of the classification of traditions, on the basis of their 
transmission and chains of transmitters, as sound (sahth), good (hasan), and weak (da*tf). 


Transmission of a weak tradition, without an explanation of 
its weakness, and laxity with regard to its isnád are permissible, as 
is acting in accordance with weak traditions in, for instance, moral 
and ethical matters (ka-L-mawá*iz wa-fadá*il al-a*mál), but not in 
matters concerning what is allowed or forbidden or matters con- 
cerning the divine attributes. Many kadit scholars permit the trans- 
mission of traditions on the authority of all except those trans- 
mitters who by general agreement should be left alone. Accordingly, 
the historian is permitted to report (historical) information while 
omitting the ¿snád and being lax about it, to transmit material 
on the authority of men who are little known (majahil), and to be 
content (42a) with the use of written materials without the support 

1 Ahmad b. Muhammad (d. 519/1124, ef. GAL, I, 289), who is best known for his collec- 
tion of proverbs. I have not been able to trace the quotation in the works of al-Maydani 
available to me, but most of the above paragraph appears verbatim in at-Tibi's Huldsah ft 


ma*rifat al-hadit (Ms. Istanbul, Köprülü 230, fol. 2a). At-Tibt is mentioned by al-1ji later on, 
below, p. 225. Al-Maydani’s name does not occur among the stated sources of at-Tibi. 
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of oral tradition, ! since all this is possible in connection with the 
transmission of Prophetical traditions, and there is so much more 
leeway in connection with other material. 

From God there comes the protection against mistakes and 
loquaciousness. 


Second Section 


The methods by which information (ahbár) becomes established 


These, on the basis of inductive reasoning, are several things: 

I— Personal observation (muSéhadah), as is, for instance, in- 
dicated by the men around Muhammad when they say: “I have 
seen the Messenger of God do such-and-such a thing.".... 

2— Hearing (samá*) a tradition in the words of a speaker or a 
Sayh who transmits it. It does not matter whether this involves 
dictation (imlâ?) or lecturing (tahdit), whether (the Sayh) uses his 
memory or his book (written notes)..... 

3—Reading (girá'ah) to a šayh, a procedure called by early 
Scholars *ard. It makes no difference whether he himself reads 
or someone else while he is listening; whether he saw the Sayh or did 
not see him, but his presence was known. It may be from a book or 
from memory... 

4—The ijázah, that is, granting the right to and permitting 
transmission (of the material studied). 


Here, nine kinds of ijázak are enumerated, including the procedures called mundwalah, 
hitdbah, i*làm, and wijádah. The wijddah—that is, the use of written sources not certified 
by any sort of oral tradition? —raises, among other things, the problem of how to deal 
with books of doubtful authorship. Since it is considered permissible, the author says, 
“this (point of view) has been considered authoritative by me in connection with the material 
used in this book, and I have relied upon the information found in the (written) works of 
fellow writers (askáb), after considering it critically.” 


Third Section 
Causes of and laws (ahkám) governing rejection 
and acceptance, and the various kinds 
and categories of (historical) 
information 


Let it be known to you that the information on remarkable 
events set down in the pages of books which is unconfirmed by 
personal observation and rests upon the method of transmission 

1 The text appears to be al-gand‘ah ‘ald l-wijûdah (for wijádah, cf. below, n. 2). How- 


ever, the use of the preposition ‘alá, instead of bi-, is strange. 
* For a discussion of wijádah, cf. ABÛ L-YUSR ‘Asrpin, in RAAD, XXXVI, 58-67 (1961). 
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(falls into three categories). Some of it is accepted by those who 
hear it, and adjudged true by reason. Some of it is simply andnat- 
urally rejected. And some of it seems reasonable to some minds and 
is rejected by others, considered worthy of attention by some and 
demolished (as untrue) by others. 

This is because the reasons for rejection and acceptance vary 
and because students differ in their (experience of) data provided by 
tradition and reason. Many a heart is familiar with matters within 
its own (experience) and considers anything else unacceptable and 
absurd. Many a free mind is ready to take in whatever (information) 
an informant may pour into it, saying (with the poet): 


Love for her came to me before I knew what love was. 
It found my heart free—and took over. 1 


(44a) Thus, it is absolutely necessary to investigate all the reasons 
for and characteristics of acceptability and to study all the categories 
and classes of rejection and acceptance, to find out what is to be 
classified as unreliable and what is to be considered authoritative, 
and to uncover and explain what constitutes a sound basis for 
considering (items of historical information) true and what seems to 
be fictitious (awhám) and must be disregarded after thorough study. 
It is no secret that the causes and reasons that imply differences 
(in acceptability) have reference to the condition of the speaker- 
informant. (muhbir), the meaning of the subject (al-muhbar ‘anhu), 
or the item-of-information (kabar) itself, and, further, to the con- 
dition of the student (sámi*), since a habar’s power, or the lack of it, 
to purvey knowledge (lm), probability (zann), doubt (Sakk), or 
fictitious information (wahm) does not go beyond any of these. 

In view of these circumstances, a Jabar falls into several catego- 
ties, each of which differs with regard to rejection and acceptance. 

Consideration of the condition of the informant (muhbir) leads to 
(a twofold conclusion): He either attributes his #abar to himself or 
to someone else. In either case, classification (Hukm) depends on the 
(informant’s) condition with respect to his known, unknown, or 
doubtful faultlessness (“işmah) and reliability or unreliability. The 
pitfalls in this respect have been removed by the scholars of the 
principles (of jurisprudence) and of the adit. In their books ancient 


1 Cf. Diwan Majntin Laylá, 282 FarrAy (Cairo, n.y. [1958?]), where further references 
are given. Cf, also Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Rawdat al-muhibbin, 138 ‘Usayp (Cairo 
1375/1956). 
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and modern, they have mentioned rules (hukm) applying to this 
situation as far as matters of the religious law are concerned. Now, 
owing to the long time that has gone by, the transmitters of in- 
formation (ehbár) find it difficult to observe the rules (Sardi!) 
governing it. Therefore, they have come to consider as authoritative 
the musnad, sunan, and ahkâm works composed by the leading 
Muslim scholars. In (information) other than Prophetical traditions, 
the chain of transmission has become interrupted because men who 
are little kown (majáhil) have entered into it, so that the gap has 
become too wide for right-minded people to bridge. Thus, there 
exists no desire (on the part of modern scholars) to clarity the sit- 
uation and to verify the condition of transmitters. 

Consideration of the conditions (akwûl) that refer to the subject 
of a habar (al-muhbar ‘anhu) must proceed from the assumption 
that (the subject) may be absurd and not possibly true, or theoret- 
ically true, or theoretically possible (mumkin ma*gül), or observable 
by the senses and familiar as either something customary or some- 
thing extraordinary, as something that is observed repeatedly 
or something that rarely happens. 

(44b) Consideration of the conditions that refer to the kabar (as a 
whole) must proceed, as far as the habar as such is concerned, from 
the assumption that its meaning (dalélah) may be definite (magtí*) 
or probable (maznán), that it may be a text (nass) or an obvious 
implication (zâhir) or something requiring interpretation (mu- 
'awwal) whether it be ambiguous (mujmal) or clear (mubayyan). 
As far as the sanad is concerned, consideration must proceed from 
the assumption that it may go back to many authorities (muta- 
wátir) or to one (áhád),1 that it may be generally known (mustafid) 
or not, that it may skip the first transmitter on Muhammad’s 
authority (mursal) or lead back to the Prophet (musnad), that 
it may be uninterrupted (muttasil) or lacking one link (mungati’), 
and so on, things that have been adequately explained by the 
leading scholars of the adit and the principles of jurisprudence. 

Consideration of the conditions that refer to the student (sámi*) 
must proceed from the assumption that he may have a free mind 
or be seeking (something), that he may be doubting or disapprov- 
ing, as he may believe that the opposite of (the information he 


1 More correctly, “less than three," according to the definition of habar al-wáhid accepted 
by the author (below, p. 222). According to al-Gazzalt, Mustasfá, 1, 93 (Cairo 1356/1937), 
the number may be as high as five or six. For the occasional distinction between habar 
al-wáhid and 4844, cf. J. Rosson, in Journal of Semitic Studies, IX, 327-40 (1964). 
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receives) deserves preference and thus be firmly decided upon ac- 
ceptance of the opposite ! because of some knowledge he possesses 
or because of his trust in tradition (taglid), because of bias and ob- 
stinacy (“asabiyah—“inád), fiction and fancy (wahm—hayél), weak- 
nes and stupidity, or deceitfulness (jarbazah) and shrewdness. All 
these qualities may cause the student in question to accept or to 
reject what comes to him and is put before him, regardless of wheth- 
er it is in itself false or true and in contradiction or conformity 
to reality (má fi L-wági*). 

Let us explain in detail the(se) parts of the habar by considering 
the reasons that decide the question of certainty (ga/*), probability 
(zann), or doubt (šakk), and the causes that require acceptance, 
rejection, or withholding a decision (wagf), for the guidance of 
those who seek to exercise kabar criticism. The remaining parts we 
shall reserve for the other ? section later on. Let us also distinguish 
what is worthy of attention from that which is not. Thus, I say: 


A habar qua habar, if no consideration is given to the particulars 
connected (hustsityah) with the informant (muhbir), may be true or 
false. If consideration is given to the pillars it rests on—that is, 
the informant (muhbir) and the subject (al-muhbar ‘anhu)—, it 
may be divided into five (45a) categories: 

I — Known to be true. 
2 — Known to be false. 


3 — Possibly either true or false. This falls into the three categories 
of (a) probably true, (b) probably false, or (c) doubtful either way, 
that is, it is equally possible that it is either true or false, be- 
cause of the equivalence of indications in either direction (li-ta‘ddul 
amáratihimá). If either truth or falsehood seems to preponderate 
on one side, the other side is fictitious (mawhiim). 


Let us discuss these categories together with the legal classifi- 
cation (ahkâm) applicable to each, inasmuch as they are connected 
with the purpose of the present work, but omitting the details 
required for an exhaustive treatment of legal classification (ahkám). 

First category: Information known to be true that must be ac- 


1 Ms. li-‘timddi (read li-*tigádi) hilâfiht *tigádan rájikan musirran jáziman “ald hilâfiht. 
Perhaps, we should translate: “. . . decided upon opposing it.” 0 ^ 
* Ms. al-fasl at-tánf, apparently referring to the fifth and following sections. 
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cepted. According to the fundamentalists (ustiliytin),) there are 
seven kinds: 


1—Information whose existence is known ? of necessity, such as 
primary data (awwaliyát), things observable by the senses, matters 
transmitted by many authorities (mutawátirát), matters proven by 
experience (mujarrabdt), and matters based upon (intuitive) con- 
jecture (hadsiyát). Or (information) which is known through de- 
ductive reasoning, such as, for instance, data based upon argu- 
mentation (burhániyát), that is, syllogisms (adillah) composed of 
necessary (propositions) (daráriyát) or leading up to them. ? 

2—The information (habar) of God, such as the Qur'áàn and 
the revealed scriptures that are protected against alteration. 

3—The information of the prophets, because it is confirmed by 
the proof of miracles. It becomes known only to those who hear 
it or obtain it through transmission by many authorities. 

4—The information of the entire (Muslim) nation, because gen- 
eral consensus is decisive proof. 

5—The information of a large number of people concerning 
their own conditions, whether they are inatters observable by 
the senses or, rather, matters of, for instance, internal observation 
(wijdániyát).A 

6—Information surrounded by propositions that lend them- 
selves to conclusions (gará'in), for indications (amárát) that support 
each other give (a habar) the status of necessity. 

7—Information reported by many authorities, where the trans- 
mitters are so many that custom(ary experience) precludes the 
assumption that they might have happened to agree upon some- 
thing untrue. The Sumaniyah (Buddhists) held a contrary opinion 
in this respect. They did not acknowledge (the possibility) that knowl- 
edge could be obtained in this manner, nor did they acknowledge 
(the possibility of) obtaining knowledge through speculation 
(nazar). Their opinion is similar to that of the Sophists.1 


1 Le., the scholars versed in the Principles of (religion and) jurisprudence. It is hoped 
that the use of “fundamentalists” will not give rise to misunderstandings. 

* Ms. má ‘ulima wujüdu mubbariht. The consonants might suggest mupbirtht “infor- 
mant," that is, “the source of which is known to exist.” However, the required vocalization 
is muhbariht, which is seemingly identical with the more common muhbar “anhu. The same 
muhbar (má *ulima nagid muhbariht) occurs in connection with the first paragraph of the 


° Cf., for instance, ‘Adud-ad-din al-Ijt, Mawágif, 38 (Cairo [?] 1357), in connection with 
the mugaddamát qat‘tyah. 
* Cf. Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, trans, F. RosENTHAL, I, 198, n. 277 (New York 1958). 
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(45b) Second category: Information known to be false that must 
be rejected. There are two kinds: 

1—Information, the contrary of which is known 2 (to be true) 
of necessity or through deductive reasoning. 

2—Information that, if it (madlil) were correct, would be trans- 
mitted by many authorities in view of its having ample claim 
to being transmitted, because it is important or remarkable. The 
information ascribed to the prophets contains much of the sort. 
Inasmuch as it is ascribed to Muhammad, there is his statement: 
"Falsehoods will be ascribed to me (sa-yukdabu *alayya)." In- 
asmuch as it is ascribed to the Israelite prophets, there is the 
statement of the Qur’an: “They alter words and remove them from 
their places.” 3 The one prophetical scripture definitely protected 
against alteration is the noble Qur'àn, as God has said: “Falsehood 
will not come to it from before it or from behind it,“ 4 for He 
guarded it with His essence (bi-ddtihi) and did not entrust (it) to 
anyone else, saying: “We revealed the reminder, and We are guard- 
ing it." 5 

The reason for ascribing false information to God and the Prophet 
is twofold. The lesser of the two reasons is oversight, forgetfulness, 
and negligence. The most frequent one is (pure) invention (wad). 
This is done either by heretical (zindîq) innovators and disbelievers, 
in order to scare intelligent men away from the true religions or 
in order to circulate their own falsehoods and innovations. Or it 
is done by ignorant persons such as storytellers and related (profes- 
sions) like would-be preachers. They frequently invent moral and 
ethical traditions, for Satan caused them to slip and led them a- 
Stray from the even road and deceived them by causing them to 
approve of (such a) procedure as something pleasing to God. They 
were deceived and invented false and disapproved statements. 
They went astray and led others astray and joined “those who 
were the greatest losers (462) in what they did, whose efforts went 


* For the Sophists, cf. al-Iji, Mawdgif, 20 f., where, however, nothing is said about the 
Sumaniyah. They are often mentioned in other works on the principles, such as al-Amidi, 
Ihkám, I, 151 (Cairo 1347), or al-‘Allamah al-Hilli, Anwdr al-malakít, 5 Najmi-Zanjani 
(Teheran 1338). Cf. also, for instance, E. SACHAU' translation of al-Birüni's work on 
India, II, 261. 

* Cf. above, p. 220, n. 2. 

? Qur'àn iv 46 (48 Fl.) and v 13, 41 (16, 45 FL). 

* Qur'àn xli 42 (42 FL). 

* Qur’én xv 9 (9 Fl). 
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astray in the life of this world while they thought that they did 
well." 1 

Since such fabrications occur so frequently in traditions and 
stories, I have dwelled on the subject at some length, so that the 
reader of the book who comes across something of the sort and is 
sure that he is confronted with invented material can eliminate 
it. I have no responsibility for it. The responsibility for avoiding 
such (material rests upon the one who invents it (wada*ahá).* 


Third category: Information that is probably true. This is in- 
formation coming from a reliable person (kabar al-‘adl) which has 
not reached the status of having been transmitted by many 
authorities (tawdtur). If there are fewer than three transmitters 
(for a kabar), it is known to the fundamentalists (ustiliytin) as 
habar al-wáhid; if there are more, it is known as mustafid. Both in- 
dicate probable (truthfulness), even though they do not fulfill the 
conditions (Sard’it) laid down in connection with the first category. 


Characteristics referring to the informant (muhbir) that suggest 
probability are five: 3 

1—(Legal) responsibility (taklif), because someone who is not 
responsible (mukallaf) does not fear the taint of falsehood and sin. 

2— Religion, because the religious person fears the consequences 
of (spreading) falsehoods. In matters of the religious law, he must 
be a Muslim, because unbelievers cannot be trusted with regard to 
Muslims. 

3— Probity (*adálah), which is a habit in the soul that prevents it 
from committing major sins or doing what is bad, (if) permissible. 
Transmission by a wicked man (fásig) does not produce probability 
(for the material he transmits), because in the fondness he shows 
for wickedness, he is as a rule quite ready to (transmit) falsehoods. 
(The existence of) probity (in a transmitter) is known through 
2 declaration (by qualified scholars) of reliability (tazkiyah) and 
also through the fact that there is widespread knowledge (of him 
as a transmitter, Suhrah). The absence of probity is known through 
negative personality criticism. 


1 Quran xviii 103-4 (103-4 FL). The preceding lines contain allusions to Quranic 
phrases, cf. Qur'án v 77 (81 Fl). 

* Possibly, "the student who sets it down." However, the author presumably had in 
mind the first inventor as the guilty party. 

* Only four are enumerated here and again referred to in connection with the fourth 
category. 
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4— Accuracy and lack of indifference, because negligence and 
indifference do not permit placing reliance upon statements made. 

In this category, probable (truthfulness) can be assumed only 
where there is no decisive evidence to the contrary or where an 
interpretation is acceptable. 


Fourth category: (Information) that is probably false, which 
is of necessity fancied to be true (mawhim as-sidq). The character- 
istics (46b) that suggest the probability of untruthfulness are 
the opposites of those four (mentioned in connection with the third 
category): Absence of (legal) responsibility, unbelief, wickedness, 
and indifference and lack of accuracy, because these qualities 
preclude any trust in statements made by men possessing them in 
the case of legal matters (al-ahkdm aš-šar‘îyah). However, in other 
matters, greater tolerance is indicated, especially in connection 
with persons who believe that untruthfulness is forbidden (in gener- 
al) or who are upstanding and prominent people. 


Fifth category: Doubtful information, That is information coming 
from a person about whose condition with respect to characteristics 
(46b) that might suggest either truthfulness or falsehood (for the 
information he transmits) little is known (majhil). 

* 
** 


Now, let it be known to you that this book contains different 
kinds of information (ahbár). (Information in it) known to be true 
is the information transmitted from the prophets, the heavenly 
scriptures, and the divine revelation enounced by the Qur'án 
and by (Prophetical) traditions ! transmitted by many authorities. 

(Information) known to be false is the information coming from 
pseudo-prophets and ignorant unbelievers concerning their beliefs 
affecting God, the divine attributes, and the beginning of creation, 
as, for instance, the statements coming from Magians, Manichaeans, 
the altered passages of the Torah and the allegorical interpretation 
of the Gospel, the beliefs of the Christians with regard to the Mes- 
siah, and the statements of Indian and Chinese eternalists (dahriyah) 
with regard to the beginning of creation, and the statements of 
the Sábians with regard to the stars and the heavenly bodies. 

1 Its seems reasonably certain that the above translation represents the intent of the 
author. He does not mean: ““. . ., the divine revelation enounced by the Qur?àn, and (Pro- 
phetical) traditions...” 
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There is noharm in transmitting such (information) on their author- 
ity. For the transmission of falsehood is not (in itself) falsehood, 
just as the transmission of unbelief is not (in itself) unbelief. The 
purpose in transmitting such (information) is to learn about (the 
degree of) nonsense which owing to the machinations of Satan they 
have obtained. It is the task of the transmitter to transmit every 
item of information as it has come down, and to send on (irsál) 
any statement so as to express the tenets held by the person who 
made it (‘ald mu‘tagad al-qá'il), be it true or false. The criticism 
(of information) and its condemnation as spurious are left to others. 

(Information) that is probably true constitutes much or, indeed, 
most of the contents of this book. It also contains information that 
is probably false (47a) but only little of it, such as statements trans- 
mitted on the authority of other than religious persons not definitely 
established as false. The absence of religious commitment (tadayyun) 
and the combination of individual (opinions, fard) with generally 
accepted ones (al-‘dmm al-aglab) are what makes preferable the 
assumption that (a given item of information) is false, except, 
of course, in the case of people who believe that untruthfulness is 
forbidden (in general), or in matters that are no concern of theirs 
and in which they have no stake. Then, (only) doubt is created. 

The fifth category—that is, doubtful information transmitted 
on the authority of men who are little known (majahil)— is widely 
Tepresented in the (historical) information about the first age 
dealing with the conditions of all the (pre-Islamic) nations, while 
very little of it is found in the second (Muslim) age where every 
(information) is, in fact, either definitely or probably true. 

In the former case, the reason is the great antiquity and dis- 
appearance (of the nations and individuals concerned) and the lack 
of sources for knowing (ingitá* asbáb al-“lm) the conditions of 
the transmitters of information concerning them. The information 
that has reached us has passed through two channels (min tarigayn): 

1—The information of the prophets coming from the heavenly 
Scriptures, which is restricted to the conditions of peoples among 
whom the Qur'àn was revealed and about whom the Prophet has 
given proven and clear information (bi-š-šarh wa-I-bayán), saying, 
“Messengers about whom We have told you before, and messengers 
about whom we did not tell.” 1 à 


1 Qur'àn iv 164 (162 Fl.), conflated with Qur?án xl 78 (78 F1.). 
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2—Stories (abû?) of Jewish rabbis and Christian bishops who 
converted to Islam, which they found in! the books of their proph- 
ets and which came to them from persons whose material (bi- 
naglihim wa-anbá'ihim?) they trusted. All their other material is 
suspect of having been altered, falsified, or freely invented. More- 
over, every sect accused the other of purveying false and fictitious 
(information). Their opinions on the beginning and the end of the 
world (al-ibtidd? wa-l-intihá?) contradicted each other. Many dif- 
ferent subsects arose which held different opinions and possessed 
diametrically opposed information (ahbár). We have therefore 
restricted ourselves to (information) that has reached us in ways 
(turug) considered (worthy of attention) by men versed in many 
disciplines (mutafanninéin), and have paid no attention to infor- 
mation assailed by historians, 

The information (ahbár) of the second age concerning the con- 
ditions of the Prophet, the rightly guided caliphs, the men around 
Muhammad, and the leaders of Islam and rulers of men has been 
exhaustively sifted, explained, and verified (47b) by the early 
Muslims. All the transmitters are authoritative. Men who are 
little known (majahil) are rarely found in between, except, of 
course, in the later generations (al-awdhir). (The later generations) 
have neglected to observe this method (/arígaA), and the chain of 
transmission (si/s?lat al-isnád) is, in fact, broken, even if some faint, 
nominal traces are left, Reliance must (now) be placed upon books 
and upon the material transmitted by the ancients, and not upon 
the material stored in the minds (mahfuz) of the later generations. 
At-Tibi® said: “In these times, people pay no attention to any 
of the conditions ($wrá/) governing the transmission. As far as * the 
probity (‘addlah) of a transmitter is concerned, they are satisfied 
when he does not show any weaknesses (mastiy al-‘adddlah), and 
as far as his accuracy is concerned, they are satisfied if his samá* 5 
is found confirmed by a reliable signature (at) and his transmis- 
sion (riwáyah) comes from a manuscript (as/) that agrees with that 
of his Sayh.’’ Now, if the science of hadit, one of the bases of the 
religious law, has come to such a pass, what do you think about 


! The preposition ff is to be supplied. 

* Hardly, wa-inbá^ihim “whom they trusted as transmitters and narrators.” 

* Al-Husayn b. ‘Abdallah at-Tibi died in 743/1343, cf. GAL, II, 64. His Huldsah appar- 
ently does not contain the above quotation. Other works of his could not be consulted. 

4 Leg. min (instead of ĉan). M $ 

° I.e., the fact of his participation in lectures ori the material in question. 


RoseNTHAL, History of Muslim Historiography 15 
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historical and biographical information (al-ahbér wa-s-siyar) of the 
distant past! Thus, do not desire to have everything verified and 
accept what I give you, which is the appropriate thing to do under 
the circumstances. And ask God for guidance and success, 


Fourth Section 


The reasons that call for the acceptance or rejection 
of information (ahbûr), and the matters that 
make it attractive (mayl an-nafs) or unattractive 


Let it be known to you that the afore-mentioned reasons, though 
they do suggest, in the way we have mentioned, (definitive) knowl- 
edge, probability, doubt, or fictitiousness (affecting a given item of 
information) on the basis of reason and tradition and also indicate 
the characteristics as we have detailed them that are to be taken 
into consideration, (do not exhaust the problem,) but whether 
(historical) information is rejected or accepted often depends on 
how the mind of the student (sámi*) judges the matter (48a) on 
account of accidental circumstances, on his departure from the 
required classification (hukm) in a given case, and on situations 
(ahwål) arising from other characteristics (sifát) not considered by 
fundamentalist (usi) and hadit scholars as necessitating action 
in accordance with them but which are influential in causing accept- 
ance or rejection. Frequently, something looking like a weakness 
(lal) is mistaken for one and turns the person who hears a particular 
item of information (sémi< al-habar) from the right direction. He 
does not pay the least attention to something that deserves to be 
accepted, and he carefully listens to what ought to be rejected. 
This is because the mirror of his reason (‘agl) has become rusty 
through the soul's desires and the fact that the soul is attracted 
toward matters that agree with the claims of nature and imagination 
(wahm): 

Nature is a ruler (slavishly) obeyed, 
And how many tricks does imagination have readily available. 


Let us mention part of this, so that it may serve as a base for 
comparison. Reasons referring to the subject of a habar (al-muhbar 
‘anhu), provided it is something possible, that call for acceptance 
are: 
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(z—) Its being familiar, occurring repeatedly, and being du- 
plicated, according to customary experience, by similar events, as, 
for instance, (historical) information on the change of dynasties. 

2—Its belonging to matters observable by the senses, such as 
information on topographical conditions (ahwdl al-bilád) and the 
remaining traces (al-átár al-bágiyah) of former kings, for the soul, 
because of its familiarity with (such matters), welcomes them more 
than anything else. 

3—Its belonging to concepts (ma*ná) imagined and given form 
to by the imagination (wahm—haydl), such as information given 
(ihbér) by mathematicians on the shape of the heavenly bodies, 
for, even if it is not definite, since, as they have said, it is (always) 
permissible to assume the contrary, the probability is that it is as 
(they say). 

4—Its conforming to’ ethical requirements, such as biographical 
information on noble representatives of the early geferations, be- 
cause the soul judges that it must be acceptable. 

(48b) 5—Its conforming to the requirements of generally known 
propositions derived from religious laws (Sard?i‘) and educational 
ideas (ádáb), adjudged by reason to be valid because of a general 
interest or a weakness or fervent emotion in their favor.1 

6—Its being useful on account of its comprising some theoretical 
or practical wisdom (kikmah), instruction (adab), or experience 
bound up with virtue whose acquisition is the natural (purpose) 
of noble men. 

7—Its being (commonly) known as and having ample claim 
for itself and the conditions connected with it to be known. 

8—The habar being transmitted from men whose statements 
are accepted with much faith, because they possess much knowl- 
edge or religion or (act under a) divine command, such as the ma- 
terial transmitted from scholars, ascetics, and excellent and god- 
fearing men. 

9—Its agreeing with and being conform to the belief and purpose 
of the student (sámi*), because he (then) considers it a matter to 
be. taken for granted by reason (mim musallamát al-‘ugil) and 
accepts it. 

10—lIts belonging to matters commonly and widely known 
among (various) people which are not reported to have been dis- 
approved by anyone of those who(se opinions) count. 

1 Ms. mim-må hakama l-'aglu bihá (?) li-maslahatin *ámmatin aw riqqatin aw hamtyatin. 
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These are ten reasons which compel attention to (historical) 
information and require to welcome it (igbál), and which in most 
cases are considered adequate. 


The reasons for shunning (historical information) are also ten: 


I—The subject (al-muhbar ‘anhu) being rare, strange, and of 
Sporadic occurrence, such as a deluge. The soul dislikes to accept 
unfamiliar facts, unless it is forced to do so by evidence. Never- 
theless, it feels attracted to hearing about them, because it pas- 
sionately enjoys learning unknown, new data. 

2—Its belonging to intelligibilia whose quantity reason cannot 
perceive (yatasawwaru) and whose quality it cannot depict (yu- 
Sawwiru), such as information about matters connected with the 
other world which are beyond observation by the senses and (49a) 
the perception of weak intellects, especially if they are dominated 
by the power of imagination (vis aestimativa, al-qüwah al-wahmiyah). 

3—Its belonging to pure, abstract intelligibilia which the power 
of imagination is unable to perceive or to imagine. (Such information) 
is therefore adjudged unacceptable, unless the judgment of reason 
compels acceptance. Even so, it is considered unsatisfactory and a 
thing to be avoided, such as, for instance, the giving of information 
(ihbár) on theological matters (al-umir al-iléhiyah). 

4—Its belonging to matters that cannot be verified by reasoning 
(al-‘ugil al-fikriyah), because they belong to the world of the super- 
natural (“dam al-gayb). They are, in fact, perceived by perfect 
souls aided by the holy power, by information from heaven, by 
divine inspiration and intuitional knowledge (al-‘uliim al-maw- 
hibiyah). Those who were eager to acquire intellectual knowledge 
(al-*ulám al-fikriyah) but were unable to master those (supernatural) 
matters were quick in rejecting them. It is enough of a loss for them 
to be deprived of (the knowledge of) them and to have to be satisfied 
with (the restricted knowledge) they have! 

5—(Its being presented to) a student (sûmi) who is fettered 
by blind adherence to tradition (taglid) and holds (preconceived) 
"different notions, for if the mind is impressed with (notions) con- 
trary to (those contained in the information presented to it), it 
shuns acceptance. This is an incurable disease which affects many 
School members (ahl al-madáhib) for various reasons which have 
their origin in one's immediate family (ábá") and relatives, in one's 
contact with professors and teachers and other outsiders, in ac- 
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cidental characteristics (a%ád) of (the prevailing) religious or po- 
litical leadership that imbues them with that (attitude), or other 
things. 

6—Its being repetitious for the student, because similar and 
related (matters) have occurred to his mind several times. Frequent 
occurrence makes them something ordinary (ka-l-mu‘dd) and thus 
unattractive. This does not contradict the earlier statement that 
familiar matters are more easily accepted.? “Repetition” (fakrár) 
means that the pleasure of acquiring new knowledge is absent, 
because purpose and intent remain the same, even if the subject 
(al-muhbar ‘anhu) is different. The earlier statement refers to know- 
ing similar matters (in general), (49b) and not as individual instances 
(ma'rifatu mitlihi jumlatan 14 bi-*aynihi). When some informa- 
tionis heard for the first time, it produces the pleasure of knowing 
(al-ma*rifah), but when it is repeated, it produces no longer any 
pleasure, except after a long period when it has been somehow for- 
gotten. Individual repetition (at-tahrár bi-hasab aš-šahs) necessitates 
the dislike and boredom that go with what is ordinary. Generic rep- 
etition (bi-hasab an-naw*) necessitates attention and is welcomed 
(at-tawajjuh wa-l-igbálr). 

7—Its being little known (majhil), because such information 
is rarely of interest to the soul, unless a given item (kabar) contains 
some additional attractive aspect, such as strangeness, because this 
produces the pleasure of a new, previously not experienced percep- 
tion (‘asawwur). Information about something (commonly) known 
is frequently of no interest either, because it involves repetition. 

8—Its being impossible. Thus, it is known to be false. But (such 
information) is often found attractive and pleasurable, because 
giving information (ihbâr) about it in a way means transforming 
it from impossibility to possibility, and the soul finds it strange and, 
therefore, pleasurable. 

9—l1ts being well known as something that does occur, because 
giving such information (ijbár) is useless, since the use of any 
information (Jabar) consists in making (new) knowledge available. 

10—Its contradicting matters attested by sound tradition and 
pure reason. This is (information) to which no attention is and 
should be paid. 


1 Ms. hamalahum, leg. hamalathum. 
2 Cf. above, p. 227. 
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Details of these reasons that justify the expression of preference 
for either rejection or acceptance can be learned through inductive 
reasoning (¿stigrá?) verified by one's own examination, because it 
is something that is not unknown (mim-má lû yunkaru). 

Now, knowing the foundations laid and the edifice erected by 
us and being fully acquainted with the reasons and causes and the 
things that remove the veil of doubt—whatever information you 
may obtain (orally) or read in books, you should Strip! of all 
accidents and free from the qualities and purposes? that envelop 
it. You should weigh it in the scales of attentive study (itibâr) 
and examine it according to the critera fixed by us, distinguish 
between the true (50a) and the false, and assign to (each item) its 
proper place and rank. Then you should go over it again once 
more and keep nicely away 3 from whatever seems tarnished by 
the doubt of disapproval (Subhat al-inkár), so that someone who 
might be inclined to disapprove will not find a way to reject it. 
Not everything that is true must be transmitted. Not everything 
that conforms must be followed and accepted. “Leave the things 
that puzzle you for those which do not puzzle you.” 4 Throw off 
the burden (boredom) of matters which occur frequently in similar 
form, and do not weave the embroidered garment of your dis- 
cussion on their Joom, since this is of little use and unprofitable for 
the student (sámi 9. (Repetitious material of) this sort is frequent in 
histories and has brought censure upon its transmitter. 

You should leave it to those qualified to give information (ihbár) 
on matters connected with the other world. You should not con- 
cern yourself with it in any way. For the historian is spared this 
heavy and dangerous commitment. Beware of dipping into the churn- 
ing waters of the discussion of pure intelligibilia and be satisfied 
with (those of the intelligibilia) that are connected with the sen- 
sibilia, the images of which are engraved upon the tablet of the 
things fancied (mawháümdát). You should go after the most widely 
useful, most readily acceptable, most intellectually impressive, 
and, for the purposes of the reader and hearer, most helpful and 
profitable historical information, and you should not pay any 
attention to anyone's rejection resulting from ignorant or uninformed 

1 Ms. fa-jarrid an-nafs San... wa-tarrihá, Obviously, nafs refers to the information, and 
not to the reader, as all the following suffixes (-hd) are best explained as referring to akbar, 

* The manuscript has arád twice, apparently by mistake, 


* Cf. Quràn lxxiii ro (ro FL). 
* For this hadft, cf, below, p. 259, n. 5. 
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disapproval or obstreperous and misled haughtiness. The truth 
deserves most to be followed. 1 Only information that is (simply) 
invented should be rejected, and not what is (merely) strange and 
novel. It is not wrong for you ? to report interesting and strange 
happenings and rare and remarkable cases, even if things of that 
sort rarely happen and the interesting conditions surrounding them 
are considered astonishing, as long as possibility does not turn 
into impossibility. For such information is considered attractive 
(50b) and agreeable. God's power is wide and His wisdom as regards 
His interesting creations extensive. 

You should test what you say, and guard it against contradiction 
and incoherence from beginning to end. You should keep your 
pen from transmitting and giving wide currency to evil deeds of 
wickedness. This is a crime, even if the transmission is (technically) 
sound. Imprudent persons (fwiák) might imitate (such deeds) 
and be guided by their erroneous example. They might make light 
of their own bad qualities which entrain the suspicion of evil deeds,? 
and you might be held to some degree responsible for the trouble 
and harm caused. If the discussion leads to something of the sort, 
you should call attention to the damage to his position and property 
suffered by the evildoer in question. This will serve as an excuse 
for you and as a warning for those who are not (hopelessly) negligent 
and perplexed. Be careful not to report any stories about (actions 
of) unjust ancient rulers called by them statesmanship (siydsah) 
and considered a credit to themselves (fadá'il), without stressing 
the delusion that lurks in such interesting reports. This covers 
various kinds of injustice (zulm) which (the ancient rulers) promoted 
by using the work (“statesmanship”) and for which they had no 
basis in the religious law. Approval (of this so-called statesmanship) 
as something better than and preferable to the religious law is 
what has often pushed ignorant persons into unbelief. Thus, they 
contract an incurable disease. The transmitter of (information on 
Such unjust activities) faces dire consequences. For by reporting 
them he has revived them and is culpable as much as the person 
who did them. 

You should report many stories about good and noble qualities as 
Such, because these are the masters of customs (51a) and the cus- 

1 Cf. below, pp. 250, n. 2, 350, n. 4, and 375, n. 2. 


* Ms. lâ ‘alayka, leg. lá <ba?sa> “alayka? 
* Ms. ab-mugiarifah bish al-fa*ál. Perhaps, the author meant to say: “which entrain 


the commission (li-) of evil deeds.” 
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toms of masters (sádát al-*ádát wa-*ádát a5s-sádát), and they are 
most helpful with respect to the acquisition of pleasing habits and 
a good, acceptable behavior, since they are concealed in the center 
of the minds and natures of noble men and are sparked into being 
by repeated reference to and discussion of them, as fire concealed 
in the stone is kindled only by contact with flints. Therefore was 
the chosen Prophet commanded as follows in God's clear book: 
"Remind, for being reminded is useful for the believers." 1 This 
was then followed by references to the evil deeds of those credited 
with the opposite qualities, the vices, and to the great misfortunes 
they experienced in this world. Things become clear through their 
opposites. Without darkness, the perfection of the full moon would 
not be apparent. This is the excuse for mentioning evil persons 
and stories about them together with the information on good men. 
May God inform us about our own faults and give us success by 
means of His excellence and generosity. 


Fifth Section 


An explanation of information (ahbár) contradictory in 
significance, of conflicts between tradition and rea- 
son, and of the general rules applicable here 
in finding (items of information) equivalent 
or the one preferable to the other (wa- 
-hukmihi al-kulli “ind مله‎ 
wa-t-tarjih) 


Contradiction (ta‘drud) means that two habars differ in meaning. 
It cannot take place in the case of two definite(ly true habars),? 
because this would in fact require that two contradictory or oppo- 
Site (statements) be combined. It also cannot happen in the case 
of something definite(ly known to be true, magti‘) and something 
else, (51b) because adoption of what is definite(ly known to be true) 
is (obligatory as a) fixed (principle). It can happen only in the case 
of (habars) supposed (to be true). 

Whenever habars contradict each other or differ from one another, 
they may have either equally strong or weak evidence (in their 
favor), as far as the sanad or the matn are concerned, or they may 
not. In the former case, the one of them may be reconciled with the 


* Qur’an li 55 (55 Fl). 
2 Cf., for instance, al-Gazzalt, Mustasfá, II, 126 f. (Cairo 1356/1937). 
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other through interpretation, or it may not. This, then, are three 
categories. It is a fixed (principle) that the (abar) with the stronger 
(evidence in its favor) must be taken into account. One that admits 
of interpretation must be interpreted, and the two (habars) be 
combined according to all possible methods of combination, in 
order to guard against the terrible mistake of attributing untruth- 
fulness to a transmitter, whereas everything else must of necessity 
be rejected. When there is equality and an interpretation unaccept- 
able, it may be said to be a case of incoherence (taséqut) and con- 
fusion (tahayyur). It is better to make a distinction between re- 
ligious and worldly matters (in such cases). In connection with 
religious matters, the more cautious (solution, al-ahwat) should be 
adopted, and in worldly matters, the more beneficial one (al-aslah). 

In cases of conflict between tradition and reason (ma*qül—man- 
qul), if the information based on reason is definite(ly known to be 
true), the one based on tradition is subjected to interpretation, in 
case it admits of that; whatever does not admit of interpretation 
is rejected. Reason is basic, and tradition secondary. The former 
cannot be invalidated by the latter, even if it is not definite(ly 
known to be true). If the information based on tradition is definite- 
(ly known to be true), it is accepted, and the information based 
on reason is interpreted or rejected. If both are cases of probable 
(truth), one looks for things establishing preferability and adopts 
(the information) found to possess greater probability. If they are 
equal, combination as much as possible (is required). If not, the 
information based on tradition should be accepted in religious mat- 
ters, and the one based on reason in other matters. There is room for 
making a choice (tahyîr). 

This is what appears evident to me. Critical minds have looked 
beyond it, and judgment concerning it can be entrusted to them. 
If you are acquainted with that, you should know that after ob- 
serving the rules (fará'i?) governing the information that comes to 
you, you should employ speculation and reflection concerning it. 
Now, if the information refers to the supernatural world that is 
outside and above sense perception and the grasp of the imagination, 
to something the principles of which are <not> perceivable 
by reason and rational arguments (52a), something where the pro- 
cedures (kayfiyát) and the details of its particulars can be under- 
stood only by prophets and saints through intuitive reason (ag! 
mawhibt) and instruction coming from heaven and divine inspiration, 
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in this case you should trust in and consider authoritative the 
sound traditional information of (those prophets and saints) that 
has been given in completely clear terms. Through divine power, 
they perceived the spiritualities of the supernatural world (‘dlam 
al-malakit) in their special forms and gave information based upon 
personal observation (%yán). Thus, we must consider such (infor- 
mation) true and entrust matters to them with regard to what they 
willed (fi-má arádá), as reported on the authority of ai-SAfid 
al-Muttalibi: “I believe in God and in what has come from God, 
and I believe in the Messenger of God and in what has come from 
the Messenger of God as willed by ('alá murád) the Messenger of 
God." ; 

The unnecessary use of interpretation is never free from inven- 
tion and the dangerous risk of innovation. Examples of such in- 
formation (aAhbár) are the unsuccessful speculations and conclu- 
sions of physicists and mathematicians. Their intellects grew 
weary from measuring the extent of the external world (‘dlam 
as-sahádah), and they were unable to penetrate the worlds of the 
supernatural. Whenever they approached the vanguard of the 
supernatural world, they lost their bearings and had to turn back. 
Between the world of sense perception (‘alam al-mahsis) and the 
supernatural world (‘dlam al-malakit), there is a stage (rutbah) 
with two sides, one extending toward the supernatural world, 
and the other toward the world of sense perception. Here, the Greek 
sages, the Indian philosophers, and the Persian scholars are active. 
This is their frontier, and they are unable to go beyond it to the 
supernatural world. Therefore, the train of their thoughts was in- 
terrupted and their vision (stopped and) reflected. By applying 
to their eyes a light from the supernatural world, they perceived 
what (52b) the common people were not able to perceive. As the 
intellects of the common people did not have the capacity of the 
intellects of the sages, and (the common people) therefore consid- 
ered the information given by the sages about the magnitude (kammi- 
yát) and position 2449ه)‎ of the heavenly bodies improbable and 
in their ignorance often felt they were lying and making things up 
and thus received what they said with disapproval and skepti- 
cism, so are the sages in turn common people as compared to those 
who give information about the supernatural world. Now, if they 
grant (the truth of) it, since their reason considers it possible and 
permissible, since tradition hints at it both openly and metaphori- 
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cally, since the ancients and the moderns have agreed upon it, 
and since there have been ample warnings against any disapproval 
of it, they follow a prudent and cautious course. If they disapprove 
and reject those (who give information about the supernatural), the 
only thing they can expect in this world is loss, and in the other 
world, the punishment of Hell. It has been said truthfully by the 
prince of religion and the knight of certainty, may God ennoble 
his face: 1 

Both astrologer and physician think 

That there is no resurrection of bodies. I said: Go away! 

If what you say is true, I do not lose anything. 

But if what I say is true, you are the losers. 


This is not meant to express doubt but belongs to the rhetorical 
figure called “fair speech and the feigning of ignorance by one who 
knows" (al-kalám al-munsif wa-tajáhul al-*árif)?? something com- 
parable to making some concessions when one wants to silence one's 
opponent. Remember this principle, for it will save you from the 
untruthfulness of fanciful interpretation (at-tabyil wa-t-ta’wil) and 
rescue you from the morass of confusion in matters of the divine 
attributes (at-tamtil wa-t-ta‘til). 


Sixth Section 


The ways and aspects of establishing preferability (tarjth) 
in the case of contradictory information (abûr) 


Tarjih means declaring one of two habars stronger than the other 
(53a) in the case of contradiction (la*árud), so as to be justified in 
adopting it. A kabar per se, according to the hadit scholars, does 
not possess strength or weakness but acquires the one or the other 
from outside, either from the characteristics of the transmitters as 
reliable and accurate or suspect and fumbling, or from the pro- 
cedure (kayfiyah) of transmission which may be musnad, mursal, 
mungati‘, muttasil, and so on.? 

In connection with establishing preferability, the fundamen- 
talists (usüliyám) considered these two points as well as matters 


1 That is, ‘Ali? The verses cited anonymously by Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Futühát al-Makktyah, I, 
312 (Cairo 1329/1911), are by Abû 1-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (cf. al-Gazzàli, hyd’, IV, 52). 

? For references to this rhetorical figure, cf. G. E. VON GRUNEBAUM, A Tenth-Century 
Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism, 118 (Chicago 1950). 

* Cf. above, p. 218. 
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derived from other aspects. The various notions (they developed) 
amount to seventy items that can be classified under seven aspects 
as follows: 

First aspect: Establishing preferability with reference to the 
conditions of transmitters, which, according to the majority, in- 
cludes several matters: (z) Their number. (2) The small number of 
intermediaries. (3) The transmitter’s knowledge, that is, juris- 
prudence and Arabic philology. (4) His greater distinction in both. 
(5) His orthodoxy and his being untouched by innovation. (6) His 
being a participant in the happening. (7) His being counted among 
the transmitters. (8) His being a man of independent judgment. 
(9) His being considered reliable by many (katiy al-muzakkin). (xo) 
His being considered reliable by a scholar who has done much 
more research or is better acquainted with the conditions of trans- 
mitters (than the transmitter in question). (11) His being considered 
so reliable that his Jabar is accepted as a basis for action. (12) His 
being described as possessing much memorized knowledge and 
great accuracy. (13) His being well known and of well-known 
descent. (14) The existence of no confusion regarding his name. 
(15) The time when he became a Muslim.: And (16) His being 
free and male, something taken into account by some people. 

Second aspect: Establishing preferability with reference to the 
time of taking on the transmission of information (tahammul). If 
this is done when a person is mature, it is preferable to his doing 
so as a child, This aspect has been restricted by (the usdliydin) to 
this one point. Precedence of those who take on the transmission 
of information as Muslims, over those who do so as unbelievers is 
something that should be counted as belonging to this aspect, 
although they count it as belonging to another one. 

Third aspect: Establishing preferability with reference to the 
procedure (kayfiyah) of transmission, which makes certain kinds 
of habars preferable to their counterparts: (r) That which, it is 
agreed, goes back to the Prophet (mar; a‘) is considered preferable 
to that about which there exist different opinions (as to whether it 
is marfá*). (53b) (2) That which is provided with a reason (sabab) 
is considered preferable to that which is not. (3) That which is 
transmitted literally in the name of Muhammad is considered pref- 
erable to that which is transmitted only according to the sense. And 


1 Ms. t@akhur Islamiht <wa-taqqadumiht> . 
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(4) that which is not disapproved by the first transmitter is 
considered preferable to that which is (má lá yunkiru réwt 
Lawwali ‘ald ma ankarahá) (?). 

Fourth aspect: Establishing preferability according to the cir- 
cumstances under which the kabar is reported, which makes certain 
kinds of habars preferable: (r) Medinese (habars) are considered 
preferable to Meccan ones. (2) That which indicates the exalted 
role of the Prophet is considered preferable to that which does not. 
(3) That which indicates leniency is considered preferable to that 
which indicates severity (in questions of law and ritual). (4) That 
which is dated precisely is considered preferable to that which is 
not dated. (5) That which is not dated is considered preferable to 
that which is dated imprecisely. The establishment of preferability 
in these cases reverts to (the principle of) giving preference to the 
later (event or injunction) over the earlier one (tagdim al-muta- 
'ahhir ‘ald al-mutagaddim). 

Fifth aspect: Establishing preferability with reference to the 
habar’s wording, which makes certain kinds of habars preferable: 
(z) That which is clearly expressed (fasih) is considered preferable 
to that which is not. (2) A text (nass) is considered preferable to 
obvious implication (zâhir). (3) General (applicability) is considered 
preferable to special (applicability). (4) General (applicability) that 
is not specialized is considered preferable to that which is not. (5) 
Reality (hagígah) is considered preferable to metaphor (majá:). 
(6) Metaphor that is closer to reality is preferable to metaphor less 
close to it. (7) Legal reality is considered preferable to customary 
or verbal reality, a matter detailed by the Imam.’ (8) That which does 
not require silent assumptions (idmár) and middle (terms, wasaf) 
inmakinga point (dalálah) is considered preferable to that which does. 
(9) That which makes a point (ad-dáll) from two directions (min waj- 
hayn) is considered preferable to that which does from one only. (10) 
That which is conjoined with contrary (statements, ms‘drid) is consid- 
ered preferable to that whichis not. (rz) That whichis connected with 
threats (tahdid) and emphasis (mu?akkad) is considered preferable to 
other (habars). And (x2) that which contains a statement of the 
causa legis (kalimat al-“illah) is considered preferable to that which 
does not. 

Sixth aspect: Establishing preferability with reference to the 
legal classification (hukm), which makes certain kinds of habars 


1 That is, Fabr-ad-din ar-Rázt, rather than al-Gazzali. 
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preferable: (r) That which preserves the law of the basic principle 
(kukm al-asl)—that is, basic freedom (from obligation, al-bard’ah 
al-asliyah)—is considered preferable to that which removes (it, 
an-nágil).! (2) That which makes something forbidden is considered 
preferable to that which makes something permitted. (3) That which 
asserts divorce and manumission is considered preferable to that 
which denies them. And (4) (54a) that which denies a legal penalty 
is considered preferable to that which asserts it (nafi I-hadd 
‘ald mutbitiht). 

Seventh aspect: Establishing preferability through something 
outside the given #abar and all that belongs to it, such as establish- 
ing preferability on the basis of the fact that most of the ancients 
acted in accordance with that particular habar. It would not be 
far-fetched to count as belonging to this aspect the establishment 
of preferability on the basis of the existence of the transmission 
of another Labar which agrees with the first one—as belonging to 
the establishment of preferability on the basis of the existence of a 
large number of indications (katrat al-adillah). 

These are fifty ? items making for preferability which were con- 
sidered by the fundamentalists (wsüliyán) in connection with 
establishing preferability among Prophetical abars and other 
habars which either belong to them or are close to them. 

In connection with general information (al-abbár al-‘ûmmah) 
intended for the study of the conditions of the world in general 
and those of noble human beings in particular, there is much leeway. 
I have discussed previously some of the aspects and causes of 
rejection and acceptance as criteria for the critical approach to tra- 
ditional information. Were all of that transferred to this place and 
combined with the detailed rules (ahkâm) just given, the reader 
would be in the possession of a complete knowledge of the various 
aspects that go with the establishment of preferability, and he 
would know what to reject and what to consider correct. He would 
find that the sources used by the fundamentalists for establishing 
preferability exist quite similarly for all other items of historical 
information (akbéyr—siyar— átár). They can be applied to them in 
exactly the same manner, and the fundamentals of reasoning and 
the evidence of tradition as well as his trust in his own perfect in- 
telligence and reliance upon his own insight will guide the reader 


* Chek, Brunschvig, in EJ, 2nd ed., s.v. bará'a. 
* In fact, not quite that many. 
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toward them, so that no lengthy repetition of details and examples 
is necessary. 

Where there is contradiction (fa*árud), the main thing is adopting 
whatever is more likely and more to the point, more in keeping 
with the circumstances of the subject (al-muhbar ‘anhu), truer 
to the picture formed by reason, and more readily acceptable. 
Then, there is (the problem of) establishing preferability on the 
basis of quantity (kammiyah) over quality (kayfiyah), or vice versa. 
Here it is up to the critic to decide which side deserves preference. 
Likewise, when there are several aspects making for preferability 
on both sides, it is up to him to compare each one of them and to 
balance everything, (54b) until it becomes clear that one is prefer- 
able to the other (at-tarjih wa-l-maziyah) or that both are equivalent 
and irreconcilable (at-ta‘ddul wa-t-tasdqut). Whatever (habar) is 
found to contain one of the elements referred to in part in the chap- 
ter on the uses of historiography (ch. IV), or something similar to 
them—the more intensively, generally, and comprehensively useful 
it is for the student and the more lasting the impression it makes, 
the more does it deserve consideration and study. In the same 
manner, the more clearly (a kabar) proves the perfection of the 
work of the Creator, the more attention should be paid to it. 


Seventh Section 


The preferability of traditional information (nagl) on 
supernatural matters inaccessible to sense percep- 
tion wherever reason (a/-qáti* al-‘aqli) does 
not oppose it 


This section (fols, 54b-56b) contains a polemic against the philosophers (al-faldsifah ad- 
dahriyah wa-t-labí*tyah) and their Muslim followers who do not accept the prophetical 
information about the supernatural as attested by Muslim dogma. The argumentation 
centers around the distinction between the acquired reason (‘agi mustafád) of ordinary 
human beings and the intuitive reason (‘aql mawhibf) of prophets and saints, as similarly 
above, p.233f. The author quotes as-Suhrawardt’s Rašf, that is, Kašf al-fad4?ih al-Yandntyah 
wa-rasf an-nasá^ ih al-imantyah. 


Eighth Section 
The preferability of (information confirmed by) reason 
in natural matters (ahkâm ‘dlam al-mulk) that can 
be proved by (reason) 


This section (fols. 57a-59a) continues the preceding section and argues, on the basis of 
Statements by al-Gazzàlt and as-Suhrawardi, that acceptance of the data of physical science 
must not undermine the belief in the revealed religion. 

* Ms. tarhu kullin bi-má yutáriduhü, apparently an arithmetical metaphor with the 
approximate literal meaning of “to divide everything by that which contradicts it." 
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Ninth Section 


Habar criticism and the combination of reason and 
tradition in considering (information) 

After continuing at first the preceding discussion, this section concludes with the following 
remarks: 

The available information on the conditions of individuals 
and generations of the past, as far as it concerns the first period, 
because of its great antiquity and the fact that the chain of trans- 
mission is largely broken, is rarely free from discrepancies and 
uncertainties which make it necessary to avoid most of it. The only 
authoritative source for it is the People of the Book, as the only 
way to obtain it is through the information (ihbár) God gave His 
prophets and messengers and through the tradition of the (Chris- 
tians and Jews) among the men around Muhammad who became 
Muslims. It is to be considered as authoritative and as probably 
true, because it (can be classified as) belonging to traditions trans- 
mitted by one transmitter (áhád).2 Everything else, and historical 
works are full of it, presents truth mixed inextricably with falsehood 
and belongs into the doubtful category. From among transmitters 
who are little known, the careful reporter must give preference to 
the one who is most accurate, thus joining the select group of 
those who "listen to what is being said and follow the best of it.” 3 
He should adopt (the information) that is most appropriate and 
most indicative of the perfection of the work of God Omnipotent. 
The information definite(ly accepted as true) by reason (al-ma‘qil 
al-magtá*) is the one that relies upon verified reason or upon tra- 
dition confirmed as sound. 4 Everything else remains (at best) 
in the realm of the possible. One should adopt the most appro- 
priate, and take into consideration the most likely, subject (a/- 
muhbar *anhu). Where doubtful information is morally and ethi- 
cally edifying and stimulating (61b), (it is allright, and) it is not 
necessary to refrain from the invention of stories about animals 
and inanimate objects that talk, which serve the purpose of de- 
picting proper attitudes and behavior and of showing the results 
obtained through using those (attitudes and behavior). 

The information available on the wonders of creation, remarkable 


1 Cf. above, p. 224. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 218 and 222. 

3 Qurán xxxix 18 (19 FL). 

* The active participles mubaqqiq "reason that verifies (it)? and musahhih “tradition 
that confirms (its) correctness” may be preferable. 
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celestial and terrestrial occurrences, the interesting effects of 
talismans, and the like is not to be considered improbable, according 
to the theologians (mutakallimán) on the basis of the general extent 
of the power and the firmness of the volition of God, and according 
to the sages on the basis of the influence exercised by the natures, 
the variety of reasons (asbáb), the occurrence of strange positions 
(awdd‘) among the heavenly bodies (falakiydt), and the differences 
that exist in preparedness (for reception) by (the matters) that 
receive (strange phenomena, that is, that act as substrata for them). 
This leads to differences in the influence of the causes and the ap- 
pearance of the things caused. 

The information referring to celestial and terrestrial angels, 
to jinn and human beings, and to Satans (is to be considered pos- 
sible, since) all this is possible in the power of God, and reason 
cannot prove it false, nor is there any evidence for denying them 
corporeality. Definite statements (gawáfi*) transmitted by tradition 
indicate their existence, and it has been confirmed by information 
attested by many authorities and derived from actual observation 
of these (beings), so that no allegorical interpretation would be 
acceptable. Even though, like traditions transmitted by one trans- 
mitter (bi-hasab al-áhád), this (information) is not transmitted by 
many authorities, all (the information) taken together comes close 
to having the same force of proving the common denominator— 
that is, the existence of these kinds (of beings)—as attestation by 
many authorities would have. How could this be considered im- 
probable, seeing that the sages spoke about matters that reason 
considered even more improbable, such as, for instance, the Platonic 
ideas and the perfect nature. Tabit b. Qurrah 1 often mentions that 
he had seen the spirituality of the stars and conversed with (the 
perfect nature). He says, in direct quotation (fi hikdyah): "My 
perfect nature gave me such-and-such information." The existence ' 
of angels and jinn is a definitely established fact, the denial of 
Which cannot be reconciled with belief in the Scriptures and the 
messengers. The disapproval (62a) of the Mu‘tazilah smells of the 
discussions of the philosophers, a smell that clung to them and by 
sticking to their doctrines led them astray. 

1 i 4 „ I, 213, n. 311, and, 
expecially, tho transition of "Peete" Das Ziel da Ween von 210041146 by 
H. RITTER and M. PLESSNER, 198, n. r, and 205 (London 1962). In the last mentioned 


Passage, we find a statement ascribed to Socrates corresponding rather closely to what is 
Said here about Tabit b. Qurrah. 
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This is a proven principle which I have explained here. If the 
reader follows it, it will be easy for him to be critical in his collec- 
tion and arrangement of the historical and biographical information 
on the good men of the past and to be an authoritative critic ex- 
pected and able to make the (right) choice. 

The discussion of this important subject here has become long- 
winded, and much ink has been used up to blacken white paper. 
Lengthiness is rarely free from repetition. However, laying down 
Solid principles requires much explanation, especially if new and 
useful ideas are involved to be added to the existing foundation. 
May God enable us to use our minds and thoughts constantly. 


Tenth Section 
A refutation of those who deny the occurrence of longevity 


In this section (fols. 62a-65a), the author takes issue with those who do not believe that 
people in other periods of history enjoyed a longer life. His arguments rest upon the 
omnipotence of God and the observable changes in the physical features of animals and the 
inanimate world. He also discusses, mainly on the basis of al-Btrüni, al-Atdr al-bágiyah, 
81 f. SACHAU, the beliefs of astrologers and biologists. He concludes with a statement from 
the commentary on the Kwulliyát of Ibn Sinà's Qánán by “the pole of the firmament of 
perfection" (apparently, Fabr-ad-din ar-Ràzí, but cf, also GAL Suppl. I, 824, no. 82 f.) 
that “the well-known opinion that the extent of natural life is 120 years is one of the well- 
known opinions that are false." 1 


Eleventh Section 


A refutation of those vile ignoramuses who deny the 
occurrence of giantism 

This section (fol. 65) and the preceding section are particularly interesting in connection 
with the Mugaddimah of Ibn Haldûn, the author's contemporary, who argues for the 
opposite thesis. The subject was obviously considered as one of paramount importance for 
judging the trustworthiness of the entire corpus of Biblical legends which represented a 
large part of the Muslim knowledge of pre-Islamic history. The debate is an excellent 
example for the difficulties that confronted a medieval Scholar, historian, or scientist who 
attempted to get at the truth and was confronted with an immense accumulation of con- 
tradictory "evidence" laid down in works he had to think of as representing the best 
available thought and information. 


Twelfth Section 
The chain of transmission (sanad) of the material 
reported from transmitters and books in this 
work 


The preceding discussion has shown that it is absolutely necessary 
to ascribe every kabar to a truthful informant or an informative 
book (kitab náfig). It would obviously be difficult to list fully all 


1 Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XL, 240, 242 (1966). 
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individual transmitters or titles of books. This would lead to boring 
length, and the student would miss out on the purpose (of the book). 
In this book, therefore, we have, for the sake of simplification, 
dropped the chains of transmitters of the (historical) information 
presented, as is considered permissible by hadit scholars in the 
case of traditions that belong into the weak category. But we shall 
mention enough of it to give the reader (66a) and student author- 
itative and reliable guidance and to acquaint (him) with the ways 
and chains of transmission used by me (nagli—riwáyati). 

The author then mentions his teachers and their authorities, and the works he studied 
and for which he obtained ijâzahs. These are the famous kadit collections and other works 
on kadit, jurisprudence, and theology. All this has nothing to do with historiography as we 
understand it. The only historical title mentioned is the Kâmil of Ibn al-Atir. The 
author also studied the works of ar-Ráfi*t, but he does not say whether they included ar- 
Ráfic's History of Qazwín. He concludes with an indication of the sources used in the 
present work. 

This work is based upon the Kitab al-Muntazam by the Helper 
of the Hadit, Sayh Abû l-Faraj ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. al-Jawzi, may 
God show mercy unto him, for he spent much effort on verifying the 
(historical) information, and he selected the information upon which 
the majority of historians agreed. Of other works, I used as the 
basis for my information on the Prophet the books on siyar and 
mawálid by Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Jarir 1 (at-Tabari), al-Waqidi, 
and other, later authors. For the statements (dtd) of and (historical) 
information (ahbár) on the men of the following generations (atba‘), 
I used the kadit work by the kadit expert, Abû Nu‘aym al-Isfa- 
hani,? the Ma'rifat as-sahábah by the hadit expert Ibn Mandah 
al-Isfahani,3 and the Siyar as-salaf by the hadit expert Isma‘fl 
al-Isfahani.* For the historical eras (tawdrih al-wagá^i*), the length 
of human life, and strange conditions, I used the Kitab al- Atár 
al-bágiyah by Professor Abû Rayhan (al-Birfni). For the history 
of the Persians, I used the Kitab Tajárib al-umam by Abû ‘Ali 
Miskawayh.5 For genealogy, I used the Muntahab Diwan an-nasab 
and the Kitab al-Ansáb, put out (tahrtj) by Ja‘far b. Ibrahim as- 
Skwy. ° For reports on religions and sects, I used the Kitab al-Milal 
wa-n-nihal by a&-Sahrastàni and the Risdlat Tahsil al-hagg by the 


1 Ms. al-Jarír. 
* Cf. below, p. 400, n. 8 The reference seems to be to his Ma'rifat as-sahábah. 
3 Cf. below, p. 400, n. 

* That is, Abû 1-Qasim ae “Taymi, cf. below, pp. 394, n. 3, and 400. 

5 Ms. al-Miskawayh. 

° As-Saküni, as-Sukkarf, as-Sadüsi? I do not know the identity of this author. 
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Imam and great scholar, Fabr-al-millah wa-d-din ar-Rázi.! These 
books contain the basic material.? For details of all sorts and wise 
and entertaining remarks? and for information concerned with 
the description of geographical zones (70b), the Shape of the spheres, 
the location of oceans, and the routes of provinces (masálik al- 
mamálik [sic]), books dealing with these disciplines were used, such 
as the Nihdyat al-idvák the Tuhfah aš-šáâhîyah,5 the Qânûn al- 
Mas*üdí (by al-Birüni), the Mawágif al- ‘Adudiyah as-Siddigiyah al- 
ljtyah, and other works, even if at the time of writing, no page 
or line of the books mentioned was available. 

God knows best the ttue state of affairs. From Him is the be- 
ginning and to Him is (the return at) the Resurrection. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 


This chapter (fols. 70b-86a) deals with the different kinds of nations and the peoples of 
the inhabited quarter of the earth, Arabs and non-Arabs, and includes a rather lengthy 
geographical discussion. It starts out by stressing again the fact that human 
individuals, in their manifold variety, are the proper subject of historiography. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 
This chapter (fols. 86b-92b) briefly discusses genealogy along familiar lines, 


NiNTH CHAPTER 


The ninth and last chapter (fols. 93a-295a) contains the historical presentation, introduced 
as follows: 


The preceding discussion has made it clear that the general and 
basic objective of historiography and of writing historical works is 
(to give) historical information on the best nations and (to study) 
the conditions of the noblest representatives of the Arabs and the 
non-Arabs. This is the highest goal (of the historian). Anything else 
that is mentioned is mentioned as either something introductory 
or something supplementary. The more noble a human being is, 
the more important and appropriate does it become to study his 
condition. It is no secret that prophets occupy the most exalted 
rank.... 


Of the following 202 folios, over two-thirds are devoted to religious and cultural history, 
that is, such subjects as religion, prophecy, the prophets, scholars, mystics, sects, pseudo- 
prophets, heretics, philosophers, and sages. Only some sixty folios (fols. 231b ff.) deal with 
political history. 


1 His Tahsfl al-haqq ft l-kalám is mentioned by Hajji Halifah, II, 216, no. 2510 FLOGEL. 
* The textis uncertain. 

* The text seems to be defective here, 

* By Mahmûd b. Mas*üd a8-Sirazi, cf. below, p. 384. 

* Another work by a8-Sirazi, 

* That is, the famous work of the author's teacher, ‘Adud-ad-din al-ljt. 


CHAPTER TEN 
AL-KAFIYAJI'S SHORT WORK ON HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I—INTRODUCTION 


The short treatise by al-Káfiyaji entitled al-Muhtasar fi “ilm 
al-ta'rih “The Short Work on Historiography,” * of which the follow- 
ing pages contain a résumé, was written in 867/1463. In spite of 
its comparatively recent date—and the competition offered by al-1i 
and Ibn Haldûn—, it can still claim the honor of being the oldest 
Muslim monograph on the theory of historiography known to us. 
Al-KAfiyaji attempted to write a work concerned exclusively with 
the theoretical treatment of ta’rih. It may be said at once that he 
did not succeed in his purpose. The second half of the twenty folios 
of the Egyptian manuscript of the work is taken up by mere stories. 
Those stories were intended to be illustrations of the theoretical 
discussion. However, they are merely the ordinary run of fanciful, 
unhistorical tales about angels and prophets, with a few historical 
data added at the end. While the second half of the work is filled 
with absolutely worthless material, the first half fully compensates 
for the shortcomings of the second. 

Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Káfiyaji, a native of 
Kókjáki 3 in Anatolia, was born—apparently according to his own 
Statement which might have exaggerated his age—in 788/1386-87. 
He died in 879/1474. The frequency with which his name occurs 
in the biographies of persons from the ninth/fifteenth century in 
as-SahAwi’s Daw? suggests that he was a popular teacher. His pub- 
lications were quite numerous. Most of them, however, were short. 
None of them has been published. In addition to the work on his- 
toriography, the Egyptian Library in Cairo preserves, among the 
manuscripts of al-Káfiyaji consulted by mea commentary on à gram- 
matical work by Ibn Hisàm and two collections of his minor trea- 


1 The title-pages of the Istanbul manuscripts and, its seems, also that of the Tal'at 
manuscript in the Egyptian Library add al-muffd “The Instructive Short Work.. ." 

* For the correct form, cf. J. SCHACHT, in Oriens, VII, 154, n. 1 (1954). 

* Cf. GAL, II, 114 f. 
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tises.! The subjects of these treatises are very indifferent, but it 
seems that al-Káfiyaji handled them with considerable originality. 

The present Short Work on Historiography is likewise remarkable 
for its seemingly original approach and execution. It follows the 
common scheme of scientific definition which goes back to Aristo- 
telian philosophy. The author's immediate source of inspiration 
in this respect was the methodology of jurisprudence.? The ques- 
tions about the character (<ó zí) of his science, its object, purpose, 
and use are more or less briefly answered. AI-Káfiyaji devotes more 
space to the problems growing out of the ambiguity of the Arabic 
word ta’vih (history, era) and the position of history in Muslim re- 
ligious scholarship, 

Al-Kafiyaji was no professional historian, nor does he seem to 
have been particularly interested in history. In addition to the 
present work, he occupied himself with historical problems in the 
Kitáb an-Nasr al-qáhir wa-l-fath az-záhir.4 In his time, he was con- 
sidered a great authority on the non-traditional, non-religious 
disciplines. A modest acquaintance with philosophy and the sciences 
is apparent in his work on historiography, but like his younger 
contemporary as-Sahawi and like every other scholar of the period, 
he was above all a religious scholar. More than he himself might 
have liked to admit, his occupation with history was incidental to 
his studies of traditions and religious law. 

Al-KAfiyaji’s ideas about history, as expressed in the present 
work, greatly influenced as-Saháwi. Without the Short Work on 
Historiography, as-Sahawi’s Open Denunciation (Ilan) would not 
have been possible. The problems, and to some degree their pres- 
entation, are the same in both works, and there is no reason to 
assume the existence of a common source for them. However, it 
would be wrong to condemn as-Sahawi for his lack of appreciation 
of the work of his predecessor, As-Sahawi constantly tried to give 


1 Mss. Cairo “Ilm an-nahw, 1140 (cf. also 240, 241, 440, 46m), and Majámi*, 392 and 395. 
The desire to be original seems to be present in all the numerous treatises from his pen 
preserved in the various manuscripts collections, among which those in Istanbul are as 
usual particularly rich. 

* As-Safadi's introduction to the Wáft, on the other hand, shows the philological approach 
(cf. the translation by É. Amar, Prolégoménes à l'étude des historiens arabes par Khalil 
Ibn Aibak as-Safadt, in JA, X, 17, 251-308, 465-531, X, 18, 5-48, X, 19, 243-97, 1911-12), 
but it should be noted that al-Magrizi's Hitat starts out with the eight “Aristotelian” 
problems that govern the composition of a literary work. 

° Cf., for instance, “Alî b. Abî “Alî al-Amidi, Ihkám al-hukkám, I, 6 (Cairo 1914). 

* Cf. W. Aurwanpr, Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, VII, 495a, ad no. 8507 
(Berlin 1895, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 19). 
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new solutions to the problems raised by al-Káfiyaji. He was explicit 
where al-Káfiyaji's exposition was most sketchy. And he filled a 
great gap in al-Káfiyaji's work by giving full bibliographical in- 
formation on all aspects of Muslim historiography. 

Unfortunately, al-Káfiyaji's originality was not matched by his 
talent for literary expression. His remarks appear to be notes of 
lectures given to an audience of law students. There are occasional 
references to previous discussions with which we are not familiar. 
After ample allowance is made for the intricate technical (mainly 
legal) language of the period, the exact meaning of the text occasion- 
ally remains obscure. This is due mainly to the author's inability 
to express himself clearly. However, his ideas, too, are vague. Many 
of them appear not to have had time to mature in the author's 
mind. 

All these factors combine to complicate the task of the translator. 
The translation of al-Káfiyaji was approached in the same spirit 
as that of as-Saháwi, and the remarks in the introduction to the 
translation of the [ûn should be compared (below, pp. 266-68). 
An occasional need for greater literalness was felt. In the 11418, 
the expression “iim at-ta?rih has as a rule been translated by the 
simple “history,” and not by the often awkward “historiography,” 
nor by “science of history," a translation which might easily evoke 
wrong associations in the mind of the modern reader. Here, the 
more literal translation “historiography” was chosen. A word like 
tadwin, for which ''systematic-theoretical treatment" would have 
been an accurate translation, has been rendered by the artificial 
“codification.” 

The manuscript of the Short Work on Historiography on which 
this translation is based is the one preserved in the Egyptian 
Library." It was finished just eight days after the completion of 
the work in 867/1463. The scribe was one of al-KAfiyaji’s famuli, 
‘Ali b. Dàwüd al-Jawhari, the historian, who was born in 819/1416 
and who died in 900/1495. As-Sahawi, in the Daw”, it may be said 
in passing, gave him a very bad name.? 

An autograph copy of the work from the year 868 is in the 


1 Ms. Cairo Ta*rth, 528, cf. V, 145 of the old, and V, 335 of the new, catalogue of the 
Arabic books and manuscripts of the Egyptian Library. 

2 Cf. Daw’, V, 217-19; Ibn Iyás, Badá^i*, II, 288 (Bülàq 1311/1893-94, see above, p. 84); 
GAL, Il, 43, Supplement II, 41, new edition II, 53. 
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Tal‘at collection of the Egyptian Library, Ta’rih 1814.1 It has not 
been consulted. 

There are two more manuscripts of the work in Istanbul, Aya 
Sofya 3402 and 3403. When I originally inquired about them with 
H. RITTER, who was in Istanbul at the time, he kindly informed 
me, in a letter dated March 28th, 1948, that only one of the two 
manuscripts was accessible, the other being in its wartime hideout 
in Anatolia. When both Manuscripts were again in Istanbul, I 
received photostats of them through the most courteous cooperation 
of the Turkish authorities both in this country and in Turkey, and 
through the great kindness of Dr. MUSTAFA K6ymen, then director 
of the Istanbul libraries, and Dr. J. K. BIRGE of Istanbul. Both 
manuscripts were written by one and the same person, Yahya b. 
Muhammad ad-Damsísi. Ad-Damsisi, who was born in 833/1430, 
was another pupil of al-KAfiyaji. In contrast to al-Jawhari, he 
remained on good terms with as-Sahàwt, When the latter wrote his 
Daw’, ad-Damsisi was still alive and came in for a good deal of high 
praise.? 

The manuscript Aya Sofya 3402 was finished on Thursday, 
Sa‘ban 23rd, of the year ... (I was unable to decipher the rest 
of the subscription; it may be the year in which the work was 
written. The twenty-third day of Sa*bàn of the year 867/May 13th, 
1463, was a Friday. In 868, which appears to be the more 
likely reading, the corresponding date [May Ist, 1464] was a 
Wednesday). 

The manuscript Aya Sofya 3403 was finished on Ramadan 28th, 
868/June 4th, 1464. It has a few marginal notes not found in the 
other manuscripts. 

While al-Jawhari’s manuscript was evidently written for his per- 
sonal use, as shown by its bad handwriting, ad-Damsist’s copies 
were produced on behalf of the respective libraries of Qa’itbay, the 
future Sultan, and a certain Mahmûd Baga. Therefore, they were 
copied in a hand of studied legibility. In this case, a bad hand- 
writing does not mean a good text. Al-Jawhari’s copy is inferior 
to the work of ad-Damsíst, 

The Arabic text of al-Káfiyaji's work will be found below, pp. 
547-580. 


1 Cf. FAD Savvip, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits arabes, III, 204 (1957). 
* Cf. Daw, X, 251 f. 
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2—TRANSLATION 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful 


Praised be God Who created earth and heaven and all that is 
in them as a lesson for the intelligent. God's prayer and blessing 
upon His beloved Prophet Muhammad, the bearer of the revelation 
and guidance, and upon his family, the men around him, and those 
who followed them, all of whom are lodestars to be followed. 


[The following passage is quoted in I‘lén, 3615-375, below, p. 
318.] 

... I hope that God will give me a good memory in this world 
and ample reward in the other world. He has the power to do every- 
thing, and He can be expected to respond to prayers. 

I divided the work into three chapters. 


FIRST CHAPTER 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Linguistically, éa’ri is the indication of time. 

According to customary usage and as a technical term, tarîh is the 
general fixation of time for the purpose of relating to it a time-sec- 
tion, either of the past, the present, or the future. 

According to another definition, tarîk is the indication of time 
by relating it to the first occurrence of a matter of wide concern, 
such as the appearance of a religion, or the happening of a terrifying 
event, that is, a deluge, a big earthquake, or some similar celestial 
or terrestrial sign and phenomenon. 

According to another definition, tarîh is a known stretch of 
time between the occurrence of an obvious matter and the times 
of other events.1 

Each one of these (definitions of ta?rih as a) technical term has 
something in its favor. The most appealing (definition) may, 
therefore, be selected. (The existence of various definitions) shows 
that tarik, as a technical term, is a word of many meanings, 


1 Cf. al-ljt, above p. 207f. 

* The preceding definitions of arth, 
al-Magrizi, itat, I, 250, 801464 1270), 
a8-Sirzi, Niháyat al-idrdk, cf. below, p. 384, 
Aya Sofya 4160, fol. 13a, defines ta?rf as “a known 
that follows upon it (ya?ff ‘alayhi ?). 


though in general quite common (cf. also, for instance, 
were visum by al-Káfiyajt, with some changes, from. 
n. 2. Al-Bistàmí, al-Fawd?ih al-misktyah, Ms. 
day to which is referred a time-section 
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such as ‘ayn (eye, source, etc.). There is nothing wrong with that. 
Technical terms may be freely chosen by anybody for anything, 
provided that there is a sound purpose behind it and that one 
avoids frivolity. Every reader can testify that books are full of 
that (sort of thing). "Every group is pleased with its own (posses- 
sions, opinions)."* (2b) 


[Further elaboration of the theme that everybody has the right 
to his own opinion, but the truth should be followed. The verses 
quoted in this connection are again referred to by al-KAfiyaji in his 
Kitab al-Farah wa-s-surür fi bayán al-madáhib, Brit. Mus. ms. ar. 
322 (Or. 3109), fol. sa.2] 


The expression tarîh is thus determined by traditional usage 
just like other traditional (concepts) of religious law or customary 
usage, such as, for instance, “faith”, or “prayer”, and the like, or, 
for instance, “beast of burden", and the like. The question may be 
asked what difference there is between tarîh in its linguistic meaning 
and /a?rih as a technical term. The answer is that it is a difference 
of range. Linguistically, £2?rí has a wider meaning than it has as a 
technical term, in the sense in which “animal” has a wider meaning 
than “man”. 


Historiography is a branch of learning which investigates time- 
sections and the circumstances prevailing in them, as well as the 
circumstances which are connected with those time-sections, (3a) 
With a view to their fixation as to time. 


Now, linguistically, (the words) time-section (zamán) and time 
(wagt) are identical. Time is a generally known (concept). (The 
word) mígát (derived from wagt “time”) has a wider range than 
time. The time appointed for a certain activity, such as the time 
of the pilgrimage, or of prayer, and so on, is called migát. In ad- 
dition, mígát is used for the place designated for something. The 
miqût of the Syrians is the point where they have to enter into the 
ihrám, that is, al-Juhfah; the mígát of the Yemenites is Yalamlam; 
that of the *Iráqians Dat al-‘irq, and so on. 


[Other uses of the root wgt.] 


1 Quràn xxx 32 (31 Fl). 

* Cf. also as-Sakkaki, Miftáh al-5ulüm, 244 (Cairo 1356/1937), and al-îjî, above, p. 231. 

* Cf. al-Bubárt, Sahfh, I, 386 ff. Kren; idem, Ta'ríh, II, 1, 400; al-Hatib al-Bagdádi, 
Kifáyah, 73 f. (Hyderabad 1357); Yaqût, MuSam, II, 35 f., IV, 1025 f. WUsTENFELD; 
EI, s.v. Ihrám, etc. 
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According to a widely accepted opinion, a time-section, in custom- 
ary usage, is the measure of movement. The knowledge of it is 
needed by the historians. According to another opinion, a time- 
section, in customary usage, is something coming up new that is 
used as a measure for something else that is coming up new (3b). 


[Explanation of solar year and lunar year and other time units.] 


The expression tarîk is an arabicized loan word from (Persian) 
máh vóz. 

Ta’rih originated when Abû Mûså al-A&'ari wrote to ‘Umar b. 
al-Hattab: We are receiving letters from the Caliph, and we do 
not know which we should follow. We had an I.O.U. 1 payable in 
Sa‘ban, and we do not know which Sa‘ban, the past one, or the 
coming one. Another version reads: An L.O.U. payable in Sa*bán 
was presented to ‘Umar, and he asked which Sa‘ban was meant, 
the present one, or the coming one. 


[The following passage, including the quotation from a&-Sirázi, 
Niháyat al-idrák fi diráyat al-aflák, is quoted in I“lân, 81582,, 
below, pp. 383f., with only very minor changes.] 4 

...This era (fa?ríh) is called the era of the hijrah. Now that the 
meaning of tarîk is known, it should be said that the eras which are 
widely used in our time are those of the hijrah, the Byzantines, the 
Persians, the Maliki era,? and the eras of the Jews and the Turks. 
The hijrah year is a lunar year, and the Byzantine year is a solar 
year. The meaning of lunar year and solar year was explained above. 

Since historiography (5b) is a codified branch of knowledge, it 
must have its problems and its object. It may be asked what are its 
problems, and what is its object. Its problems will be explained 
in detail in the second chapter. 

Its object is remarkable happenings which are of interest, which 
create a desire (for good actions) and constitute a warning (against 
evil deeds), which engender energy (to do good deeds) and which 
are a hindrance (in the way of doing evil)? which give advice and 
contain instruction, which are enjoyable and impressive. The 


1 For the assumption that the document was a document of indebtedness rather than 
a draft or check, cf. below, p. 381, n. 7. à 

2 The era introduced by Malikšâh between 467/1074-75 and 471/1079, cf. H. SUTER, in 
EI s.v. Djalálf; at-Tahanawi, Kaššáf istiláhát al-funün, 59 (Calcutta 1862. Bibliotheca 
Indica); S. H. TAQIZADEH, in BSOS, X, 108-17 (1940-42), and idem, in EI, 2nd. ed., s.v. 
Djaláit. 

3 Cf. Ilan, 42, below, p. 326. 
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condition is that those happenings are clearly defined and their 
time established and that they are then carefully set down for a 
sound purpose. Happenings of this kind are the occurrences ex- 
perienced by the prophets, 


[Qur'àn xii xx (rr Fl. ) and xii 3 (3 Fl.) quoted from al-KAfiyaji 
in I9án, 38,-9, below, p. 320.] 
and other celestial and terrestrial events, such as the new formation 
of a religion, the appearance of a dynasty, an earthquake, deluge, 
pestilence, and other important and terrifying affairs. Investigations 
in the field of history which do not observe the condition (just) 
mentioned in connection with the definition of the object of history 
are undertaken as a completion of and supplement to (the task of 
the historian), and for calling to mind some particular purpose. 
This is done similarly in the other codified branches of learning. 

The reservation here expressed is made only in the assumption 
that the problems (of history) are dealt with in their plain meaning. 
If the fundamental facts of historiography are to be evolved from 
(their meaning), any reservation is superfluous. The problems of 
any branch of learning are more generally realized than the fun- 
damental facts. This (fact) was expounded in its proper place. 
History is a branch learning just like the other codified branches 
of learning, such as jurisprudence, grammar, literary criticism, 
and so on. It is, therefore, needed just like the other branches of 
learning. Like (the knowledge of) them, the knowledge of history 
is necessary as 2 community duty,! because ? it presents the best 
available method of establishing the chronology of the whole course 
of human affairs, including the other life. 

(62) That the ancients were able to dispense with a codification of 
history casts no suspicion upon its necessary character. The neces- 
sary character of the other branches of learning is also not suspect 
(on account of the fact that they were not codified by the ancients). 
The ancients lived in a time of truthfulness and trust. They knew 
the matters and occurrences that came to their attention. They 
were thus able to dispense with the codification of jurisprudence, 
let alone that of something else. In that time, the events were few. 
They have become very numerous in our time. A comprehensive, 
well-organized treatment of them was therefore called for. Such 


1 (Fard) al-kifáyah. Fard al-‘ayn has here been translated “individual duty”. 
* Or: in order to...? 
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well-organized treatment is provided by historiography. Its per- 
fection and perpetuation is accomplished only through codification. 
Codification (of history) is, therefore, as necessary as that of 
any other branch of learning. 

It is known that the laws depend for their existence or non- 
existence on the changing interests (masálšh). Jurisprudence is built 
entirely upon this fundamental rule. Muhammad referred to it when 
he said: “If Misa were alive, he would have no choice but to follow 
me.” In this sense, jurists say: “This is a difference according 
to (the changed) time. It is no difference in the legal situation 
(burhán)." 2 

‘Umar said: “Give the people an era (ta’rih) which they can use 
in business and which permits them an exact indication of the date 
in all their mutual dealings." The other men around Muhammad 
approved (of his idea) and agreed to it.? Now, the question may be 
asked: Does all this indicate that the codification (of history) is 
necessary (from the legal point of view)? The answer is yes. In 
fact, it is an express proof of its necessity for all who get the idea. 

It might be said that historiography as heretofore described 
does not impart the knowledge of any one particular occurrence in 
the first place, let alone that of many. It would, therefore, be like 
a tree that bears no fruit. The occupation with it would be a sort 
of trifling, and, as an irrelevant and unimportant matter, it should 
be avoided, according to the requirements of the religious law. 
God said: “Do you think that we created you triflingly ?” * The 
answer to all this is that it just is not correct. In fact, the useful 
aspects of history are innumerable. This noble branch of learning, 
for instance, comprises all individual events in a well-organized 
manner (6b). Without it, people who discuss those events would 
have to do it in a haphazard manner. They would not be able 
to make a distinction between sound and corrupt (information). 
They would move completely in the dark and be like the (prover- 
bial) gatherers of wood in the night.5 Historiography is the yardstick 


1 Cf. Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jámi* bayán al-*ilm, II, 42 (Cairo n y.); Ibn “Arabi, Kitáb al- 
Faná^, in Ras. Ibn ‘Arabi, 6 (Hyderabad 1367); Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, Il, 387 Paris. 

2 Cf. The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 68a, n. 4 (Rome 1947, Analecta 
Orientalia, 24), where I erroneously suggested that the incorporation of this principle in 
the Ottoman Majallah might have been due to Western influence. 

: e Du 8r, below, p. 383 f. 

ur'àn xxiii 115 (117 FL). 

* Ulugbáni, Zafar Nur قا‎ ae wa-álih, Il, 784 Ross (London 1910-28), also 

applies this phrase to the historians. 
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and standard of events. Measured on it, they take on the right 
proportions and become acceptable to the thoughtful. All codified 
branches of learning, such as, for instance, jurisprudence, (its) 
basic principles, grammar, and literary criticism, follow the same 
pattern. None of them is concerned with imparting the knowledge 
of any one particular detail. In the same way, it can be observed 
that God talks to His servants in generalities. The scholars noted 
that none of the men around Muhammad was mentioned in the 
Qur'án with the express indication of his name except Zayd,! 
according to the soundest opinion. A statement like this obviously 
somehow alludes to things such as have just been mentioned here. 

The principal foundations of grammar are the three vowel end- 
ings which serve for the expression of subject, object, and genitive, 
and their corresponding forms. It was thus transmitted from the 
caliph, ‘Ali, as is well known, and codified in many works. The 
situation is similar regarding religious philosophy (kalám). In the 
Kitab Abkár al-afkár, ar- Rázi made it clear that religious philosophy 
has eight problems.? The codification of all other branches of learn- 
ing follows the same lines. 

Now, historiography comprises many fundamental facts and 
principles. This will be explained in the second chapter. 

[The following passage is quoted in Tán 375-19 below, p. 318] 

The same four qualifications which are required for transmitters 
of traditions are also required for the historian. He is required to be 
intelligent, accurate, a good Muslim, and fair. (In the possession of 
these qualifications) both the historian and the transmitter of 
traditions will be reliable in religious matters and trustworthy. 
The work of the historian will thus be more desirable. An 
increased wariness of (baseless) expansion (mujázafah) and in- 
vention (of stories, or traditions) will be the result. The 
historian will thus also be protected from wrong and misleading 
statements. 

The question may be asked whether the historian is permitted 
to include a doubtful story in his work. The answer is yes.? He is 


1 Qurán xxxiii, 37 (37 FL). 

3 Ar-Razt obviously is meant to be Fabr-ad-din. However, a work of the title mentioned 
is not attributed to him, nor was I able to find a reference to the eight problems of kaldm in 
his works, as far as they were available to me. A correction of ar-Rázi to (“Alî b. Abi Alí) 
al-Ámidi seems indicated. The above statement is found in the beginning of al-Amidi’s 
famous Abkár al-afkár. 

* Cf. al-Bayhagi, Ta?rth-i-Bayhagq, 16 f. (Teheran 1317). 
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permitted to do this on condition that a story of that kind serves 
the purpose of creating a desire (for good actions) and a fear (of 
evil deeds) (in the reader) and also serves to instruct him. (The 
reader) must also be warned of the doubtful character of the story. 
The historian is not permitted to report doubtful statements re- 
garding the essence and attributes of the Creator or the laws. The 
situation is exactly the same with regard to the transmission of 
weak traditions, according to the detailed explanation mentioned. 

In his work, the historian needs an authority upon which he can 
rely. Authority, in this sense, may be defined as that which gives the 
historian the justification to transmit whatever he transmits, and 
makes his material acceptable (to others). Without an authority, 
the historian is legally not justified (to transmit any material nor 
is that material acceptable to others). The historian obtains such 
authority through various forms of direct and indirect instruction 
by a qualified scholar. This was explained in detail in its proper place. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF HISTORIOGRAPHY 


All existent things are either primeval or created. Or they are 
neither primeval nor created and then do not interest us here. God 
and his attributes are primeval. Religious philosophy investigates 
the essence and attributes of God, and related (problems). It is 
not the task of the historian to devote himself to such investigations 
according to the method of religious philosophy. Nor is it his task 
to devote himself to research in jurisprudence, (its) basic principles, 
and other branches of learning. This has nothing to do with his 
particular task. However, in as far as it is necessary for the delimi- 
tation of material and time, he may devote himself to such investi- 
gations. 

The created things are either celestial or terrestrial. Now, the 
objective of the historian is twofold. It is either a basic intentional 
objective, or a secondary accidental objective. The basic objective 
here is the accurate, well-organized treatment of man (7b). 

There are three classes and ranks of men, the high class, the 
middle class, and the low class. The high class is that of the prophets. 
The middle class is that of saints, independent scholars, and good 
men. The low class comprises all others. The restriction of all classes 
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(of men) to (these) three becomes obvious upon the slightest reflec- 
tion and consideration.! 

Now, it is a well-established fact that the classification of a thing 
depends on the prior acquisition of a general concrete notion about 
it.2 Now, the general character of each one of these three classes 
is known. Also each particular (species) of each of these classes is 
somehow known. However, the knowledge of each individual (rep- 
resentative) of each of these classes is something absolutely im- 
possible to attain. In the search for it, countless generations of men 
have suffered great pain and expended great efforts with little 
noticeable success. God said: “You could (otherwise) have reached 
it only by exerting yourselves.” 3 A similar idea was expressed by 
the poet who said: 

O her house at the mountain slope that is very near ! 
Yet, the visit of which is barred by danger and fear.* 


If these things are clear, I say: The historian who wants to write 
about one individual (representative) of any of these classes, such 
as, for instance, Adam, will acquire in the process (the knowledge 
of) certain notions (¿“¿bárát) and conditions which are thinkable 
and theoretically possible. It does not matter whether they do, or 
do not, occur in actual fact, nor whether they can, or 
cannot, occur simultaneously. Something like that is, for some 
purpose or other, permitted by the religious law, reason, custom, 
habit, and nature. Books are full of that (sort of thing). It very fre- 
quently occurs in discussions and debates. God said: “If there had 
been (other) gods except God in the two of them, they both would 
have perished." 5 He further said (8a): “Say: If the Merciful One 


1 The translation depends upon the syntactic position of hádá as indicated in the Arabic 
text, below, p. 557. It does not seem impossible to read, however, wa-ta?ammal hádá. 

2 Tasawwur, “perception, general concrete notion", cf. H. A. Worrsow, The Terms 
Tasawwur and Tasdigq in Arabic Philosophy, in The Moslem World, XXXIII, 114-28 (1943). 
The terms were also adopted by the terminology of jurisprudence. Kûna yatasawwaru 
aqwdlahum “apprehend, grasp the logical implications (of their arguments)" occurs in 
Ibn Tagribirdi, Nujúm, VI, p. XXXIX Popper (Berkeley-Leiden 1920-23). Tadíg “judg- 
ment, apperception” has later on been translated “definite concrete notion". 

3 Quran xvi 7 (7 FL). 

* This is a frequently quoted verse by Abû 1-‘Al4? al-Ma'arri, cf. Yaqût, 17544, III, 138 
Cairo = I, 176 MARGOLIOUTH. Cf. also Hari: ManpAw's edition of the Diwdn of ‘Ali b. 
al-Jahm, 142 n. (Damascus 1369/1949); Ibn al-Jawzi, Mudhis, 299 (Bagdád 1348); Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Badá^i* al-fawá^id, III, 219 (Cairo, n.y.); W. Popper, History of 
Egypt, trans. Ibn Taghri Birdi, IV, 145; VII, rr, 44 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1958, 1960). 
Many localities in Arabia were supposedly known as al-Hayf (“mountain slope"). However, 
since the poet is not from Arabia, he hardly has a definite place in mind, unless he is quoting 
from some other poet. 

5 Qur?án xxi 22 (22 Fl). 
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had a child, I would be the first worshiper.” 1 There are other 
verses of the Qur'án as well as traditions to this effect. Among 
other similar popular statements, the following one is well known: 
If three were an even number, it could be divided into two even 
(parts). Statements of this kind very frequently occur in conversa- 
tions and debates. 

The notions acquired by a historian who intends to write about 
one individual (representative) of any class are five theoretical 
possibilities (for each class), or altogether fifteen aspects. They 
are the result of a contemplation of the universal and general 
structure of the three classes. The contemplation of each individual 
(representative) of each of the three classes would yield an in- 
determinable number of aspects. The restriction of the notions to 
five is the result of reasoning in the direction of the greatest prob- 
ability. 

Once the method of learning about the fifteen aspects is known 
with regard to the classes of the human species, analogy ought to 
teach the (corresponding) fifteen aspects of all the other classes, 
that is, all species of animals, plants, and minerals, and all other 
kinds of terrestrial, celestial, and other phenomena. As a result, 
so many aspects will be known that they can hardly be counted 
in their relationship to species, let alone units and individuals. 

These are the notions to be acquired by the historian who wants 
to write about something: 

1— The notion of being present and seeing with his own eyes. 

2— The notion of certain knowledge. 

3—The notion of probability (8b). 

4—The notion of contradiction without the possibility of giving 
preference to one (case) or another. 

5—A notion that differs from the four preceding ones. 

Ad x. The first notion is the best one. God mentioned that 
Ibrahim said: "But I would like to be reassured.” ? Cf., further, 
the statement: “He who lost a sense lost a knowledge" * (Another 
statement:) This story is widespread among experienced antiquari- 

` Quran xlii 81 (81 FL). 

cw d . 81a 38 f., quoted, for instance, by al-Farabi, Philosophische 
Abhandlungen, ed. F. DIETERICI, 20 (Leiden 1890, Die Philosophie der iA raben spp nee d 
X. Jahrh. n. Chr., 14); Ibn Sina, Sifa?, Burhán, 158, 162 Bapvawi (Cairo 1954); Hibatallah 
al-Bagdadi, Mu‘tabar, I, 230 f. (Hyderabad 1357); Fabr-ad-din ar-Razi, Muhassal, 13 
(Cairo 1323); Ibn Haldún, Lubáb, 7 (Tetuán 1952); G. VAJDA, Recherches sur la philosophie 
et la Qabbale, 123 (Paris and The Hague 1962). 


Rosentuat, History of Muslim Historiography 32 
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ans, but a story is not like seeing things with one’s own eyes. God 
mentioned that Mûså said: “O Lord, let me see so that I may be- 
hold you. He said: You shall not see me." God further said: 
“Faces then (will be) shining, beholding their Lord."? The historian 
who wants to write about a person representing a case of the first 
notion must spend the greatest care upon his work and joyfully seize 
the offered precious opportunity and high distinction. This could not 
be different since his task is interesting, useful, and “a lesson for 
the thoughtful" God said: “That should be the object of the 
ambitious."5 He further said: "They should be glad about that. 
It is better than what they have been collecting.” 6 “For something 
like that one should work.” 7 

44 2. The historian who intends to write about a person rep- 
resenting a case of the second notion must likewise do his work 
very well, because his task is interesting, stimulating, instructive, 
and in many respects helpful. 

Ad 3. The historian who intends to write about a person (rep- 
resenting a case of the third notion) must execute his intention 
because his task is instructive, and also interesting and useful from 
the religious point of view. 

Ad 4. The historian may write about a person representing a 
case of the fourth notion, while calling attention to the existence 
of different opinions. No sides should be taken wherever there is no 
certainty as to which side deserves preference. If preference is 
expressed for one side, or one side (better) known than the other 
(ga), the historian faces the same situation as in the cases of the 
Second and third notions. The question may be asked whether there 
is any use in writing about (representatives of) the fourth notion 
if no preference for one side is expressed. The answer is yes. It is 
useful in connection with the law and the public interest and 
may be instructive. If not now, preference for one side may pos- 
sibly be expressed later on. It gives an opportunity to study the 


1 For the last part of the sentence, cf. Concordance, II, 5a; al-Mufaddal, Fápir, 205 STOREY 
(Leiden 1915); as-Sahmi, Tarîk Jurján, 33, 461 (Hyderabad 1950); TB, 111, 200, 360, VI, 56, 
VIII, 12, 28; al-Mawardi, Adab al-wazír, 39 (Cairo 1348/1929, Ar-Rasá^il an-nádirah, 5); 
Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 94. 

2 Qur?àn vii 143 (139 Fl). 

3 Quràn lxxv 22-23 (22-23 Fl). 

* Qur?án xii rrr (iri Fl). 

* Qur’ân Ixxxiii 26 (26 Fl). 

* Qur'án x 58 (59 Fl.). 

* Quran xxxvii 61 (59 Fl.). 
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material. For this reason, scholarly books deal with the different 
school opinions and their mutually contradictory arguments. Books 
are full of that (sort thing). Their readers will confirm this from 
their own observation. 

Note: Through the history of a representative of the fourth 
notion, the historian and others acquire some general concrete 
notions, though they do not acquire any definite concrete notion. 
General concrete notions somehow constitute a kind of knowledge, 
and knowledge no doubt is always useful. Acquire knowledge, for 
man is helped by his knowledge. God said: “And say: O Lord, 
give me more knowledge.” 1 It is known that efforts toward in- 
dependent scholarship are circumscribed by the scholar's personal 
capacity. It is also known that something which cannot be attained 
in its entirety should, therefore, not be entirely given up. The re- 
marks of any man, except for special cases (Muhammad), are 
partly acceptable, and partly not.2 The denial of the possibility 
of having a definite concrete notion of some particular aspect in 
this case does not make it obligatory to deny the possibility of 
having a definite concrete notion in a general way and certainly 
does not preclude having a general concrete notion.? 

Ad 5. The historian should not write about a case in which the 
fifth notion is involved. He should be silent and not say a word 
of either denial or confirmation. God said: “Only God knows those 
after them." 4 Muhammad said: "Leave the things that puzzle 
you for those which do not puzzle you.” 5 (The observance of silence 
in these cases) also serves to avoid stabs in the dark, (unfounded) 
guesses, and slander. The historian who writes about such a case 
should confess that his subject is not known to him. He should 
admit his inadequateness and state (9b) that the knowledge of the 
case rests with God.... The question whether anything useful can 
be expected from writing about such a case may be answered 
in the affirmative. If a study of the case may not be possible under 
the prevailing circumstances, it may often be possible later on. Cf. 


1 Qur’an xx 114 (113 Fl). 

ë a I‘lan, pea T f; al-Káfiyajt, below, p. 564; ad-Dahabi, Siyar an-nubald^, 
I, 18 AL-ArGANÍ (below, p. 492, n. 6). 

1 Cf. above, p. 256, n. 2. 

ur’an xiv -10 Fl). 1 

4 & dieit IL HEN Further, al-Jahiz, Bubalé?, 173 and 184 (Cairo 1948); Abû 
Nu‘aym, History of Isfahán, I, 45 DEpERING (Leiden 1931-34); al-Máwardi, al-Ahkám as- 
sultantyah, 417 Excrr (Bonn 1853); TB, II, 220, 387; ad-Dahabi, Bayán zagal. al-*ilm, 15 
(Damascus 1347); al-lji, above, p. 230, n. 4, etc. 
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the remarks made in connection with the explanation of the fourth 
notion. 


(the preceding remarks) are concerned with the first species,‏ للف 
that is, man. Analogy should enable us to undertake a comprehen-‏ 
sive, well-organized, and instructive study along general lines of the‏ 
second species, that is, everything but man.‏ 


If all this introductory matter is clear, we shall begin to establish 
the basic principles and fundamental facts of historiography. We 
say: The rule laid down in describing the first notion should be 
applied in writing the history of any aspect of any (representative 
of the) first notion. The rule laid down in presenting the second 
notion should be applied in writing the history of any aspect of 
any (representative of the) second notion. The rule laid down in 
establishing the third notion should be applied in writing the 
history of any (representative of the) third notion. The history 
of any aspect of any (representative of the) fourth notion should 
be written in analogy to the remarks made in explanation of the 
fourth notion. The history of any aspect (involving) the fifth notion 
Should be written in accordance with the specifications given in 
presenting the fifth notion. 

The preceding remarks have made it clear that historiography 
is founded upon five basic principles, each of which includes many 
particulars. The (historical) particulars in the first place are quite 
obviously derived from the fundamental principles in exactly the 
same manner in which particulars are derived from the fundamental 
principles in other branches of learning, such as religious philosophy, 
the basic principles (of jurisprudence), and others. 


Lengthiness easily gets boring. If this danger did not exist, we 
would mention here many remarkable things (roa) for the enjoy- 
ment of the thoughtful. But the aforementioned remarks suffice 
for a sound and alert mind, and they constitute safe guidance for 
a straightforward and critical nature. 


We have finished establishing the fundamental facts and basic 
principles. We shall now begin to exemplify them with (the history 
of) the individuals of the three classes, in a very concise, index-like 
manner. We shall start with the prophets. 
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[On the prophets in general; Quran xl 78 (78 Fl.) and xi 120 
(121 FL); proofs of prophecy; a verse by Labid!; Jabal Qàf, the 
foundation of the earth; verses, quoted in Tán, 42, below, p. 326; 
the jinn; Iblis; the Angel of Death; the spirit entering Adam; 
Adam's death; interpretation of the tradition: “Time was already 
revolving in its usual manner", etc., cf. 1 7n, 13, below, p. 283; the 
age of the world; Nûh; Muhammad; a verse in praise of Muhammad 
which is ascribed to al-A‘$4?; the first four caliphs; the great 
respect due to the men around Muhammad; Abû Hanifah; Mâlik 
b. Anas; aš-Šafi4; Ibn Hanbal ...] 


THIRD CHAPTER 
THE NOBILITY OF SCHOLARS, THE EXCELLENCE OF SCHOLARSHIP, 
AND THE INSTRUCTIVENESS OF RECORDING AND 
PONDERING (THE LESSONS OF HISTORY) 


This chapter deals with a number of points. 

First point: The Qur?àn, the traditions of the Prophet, the tra- 
ditions of the early Muslims, and reasoning prove the nobility of 
Scholars (and scholarship). 


[Quotation of relevant passages and arguments.] 

Second point: The ‘angá’ (Phoenix) explained. 

[When the ‘angd? expressed to Sulayman doubt in predestination, 
Sulayman bade her to keep apart a boy and a girl who had just 
been born in different parts of the world and were destined to be 
united. She did not succeed....] 


Third point: The source of life. 

[Dû l-qarnayn's search for the source of life. Al-Hidr, who was 
in Dû I-qarnayn's company, reached it, but Dû l-qarnayn himself 
did not. During his travels, it was demonstrated to Da l-qarnayn 
that man is never satisfied... .] 


Fourth point: Everybody will be transferred from the world of the 
body to the divine world of the spirit. The traces (of his activity in 
the world) will live on, and his memory will remain in this world 
through history and tales. 


1 Cf. his Dfwán no. 41, verse 9 HUBERT-BROCKELMANN (Leiden 1891). E 

2 The verse is ascribed to Hassan b. Tabit by al-Qalgasandi, Şubh, II, 288 (Cairo 1331/ 
1913), but it is not included in the edition of Hassán's Dfwdn. Cf. also al-Ijt, Tuhfah, fol. 
126b; al-Maqqart, Analectes, I, 36 Dozy and others (Leiden 1855-61). 
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Nothing endures. Be therefore a tale 
That will be remembered with pleasure. The world is a tale. 


[The following passage is quoted in Iqán, 371938, below, p. 
GIO ee ] 


Fifth point: 
[Praise of Egypt ?. ...] 


... The author of the work—May God grant him a long life 
for the benefit of all the living—said: The composition of the Short 
Work on Historiography was finished in the morning of Tuesday, 
Rajab 8th, 867/March 29th, 1463, in Cairo—May God protect 
(city and country) from calamities, earthquakes, damage, and 
misfortune... . 


1 Cf. at-Turtûšî, Sirdj, 129 (Cairo 1289). 

* This subject seems to have been very dear to al-Káfiyaji's heart. With it he also con- 
cludes another work of his, al-Uns al-anís ft ma'rifat šan an-nafs an-nafis, which was 
composed in 873/1469, cf. Brit, Mus. ms. ar. 433 (5719 Rich), fols. 47a-48a. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
AS-SAHAWI’S ILAN 


1—INTRODUCTION 


The following pages contain an English translation of al-I Ján bi- 
t-tawbih li-man damma ahl at-tawrih, that is, The Open Denunciation! 
of the Adverse Critics of the Historians, by as-Sahàwi (831-902/1427- 
97)? In the Iqám, the author has erected a worthy monument 
to Arabic historiography. As the title indicates, the work was of 
an apologetic character. It was written in order to defend the 
study of history as an auxiliary subject in the curriculum of re- 
ligious studies. History, in this sense, preferably referred to the 
discussion of certain aspects of the biography of religious scholars. 
In fact, the work was written entirely from the point of view of 
the religious disciplines. However, at the same time, it was written 
by a man who was possessed by a passion for collecting details and 
who marked the end of a great era of research on the problems of 
the writing of history. The result was a work which constitutes a 
comprehensive and often brilliant exposition of Muslim historiog- 
raphy. 

We might hesitate to call the Tán a history of Muslim historiog- 
raphy. As an apology, the work is very largely concerned with the 
writings and opinions of the author's contemporaries or near- 
contemporaries. Much less attention is paid to the beginnings of 
Muslim historiography and its early products. Apart from the 
attempted chronological arrangement of the quotations from his- 
torical works on the usefulness of history, no historical principle 
is followed in the arrangement of the material and in the biblio- 
graphical data, in which ancient and recent authors, works known 
to as-SahAwi directly or indirectly, works whose existence is well 
established or dubious, are enumerated together. The historical 


1 More literally: “The publication of the blameworthiness . , .”” 

* Cf. GAL, II, 34 f., Supplement II, 31-3. He was born Dec. 1427-Jan. 1428. er also, for 
instance, A. J. ARBERRY, Sakhawiana (London 1951); W. POPPER, Sakháwt's Criticism 
of Ibn Taghri Birdi, in Studi Orientalistici G. Levi della Vida, I1, 371-89 (Rome 1956). 
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Perspective is thus not preserved. Yet, as-Saháwi's book remains 
a fine survey of Muslim historiography and—for those who know 
how to read it—of its aspirations and problems, It is an accurate 
picture of its final achievements and failures. On the whole, it is a 
picture that is little cheerful. We may be inclined to console our- 
selves with the thought that as-Sahawi’s age was one of intellectual 
decadence and that the historiography of earlier centuries was not 
that exclusively concerned with the quarrels of very unimportant 
personalities. In doing so, we would deceive ourselves. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that, although there was, in the ninth/ 
tenth century, a period of infinite promise and although there 
were occasional important exceptions, all the ways which led to 
as-Saháwi started with the very first beginnings of Muslim his- 
toriography. 

As-Saháwi's bibliographical information is quite extensive, but, 
of course, nowhere anything like complete. It often is not firsthand. 
In books, such as those by his teacher, Ibn Hajar, and many other 
scholars, a great many titles of historical works were easily available. 
There is a great number of indirect quotations in the Tán. There 
may be more of them than it is at present possible to tell. The 
author is better informed about theologico-historical titles than 
titles of general history. Wherever his indications do not agree 
with those from other Sources, it is most likely he that is wrong 
(though sometimes the fault may lie with the modern editor of his 
work). 

As-Saháwi, as the author of works of thousands and thousands 
of pages, was not free from the curse of superficiality, which is the 
unavoidable result of a long and fertile literary tradition. There 
was so much material, so many books to make more books from 
that just picking at random some material here, some material 
there, would make a large, instructive, and in a sense extremely 
useful work. Had authors of his type seriously tried to assimilate 
one of the subjects with which they dealt, their literary output 
would not have been more than a small part of what it actually was. 
The most disturbing aspect of the 7147 is the lack of organization 
of its contents, in spite of the systematic character of its general 
plan which was derived from al-Kafiyaji1 It may be said that 
what we have before us is not the final form of the work. Certain 
gaps which could not have been difficult to fill and, in the list of 


1 Cf, above, p. 246. 
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local histories, the repeated statement that further checking would 
be necessary 1 show that as-Sabáàwi did not consider his work com- 
pletely ready for final publication. Except for details, however, the 
I‘lén is exactly as its author had planned it, and its unrevised state 
is no sufficient excuse for its lack of order and clarity. The reason 
for this is to be sought in the mental make-up of the author and the 
scholarly trend prevailing in his period.? 

As-Sahawi was deeply convinced of the paramount importance 
of everything concerned with traditions and religious law. At 
any moment, therefore, he made excursions into those subjects 
which had little or nothing to do with the subject of his work. 
In one place,’ as-Saháwi himself remarked that he was straying 
from his subject, but that was in connection with literary, and not 
religious, material. An excursus into the religious disciplines would 
have never seemed out of place to him. He felt no compunction 
about enumerating works on comparative religion, although, he says, 
they have nothing to do with the subject of history.* The insertion 
of extraneous material often disorganizes the text. One of those 
excursuses 5 concerns the distribution, at different periods, of re- 
ligious scholars upon the various cities of the Muslim world. It was 
derived from a monograph by ad-Dahabi, with only a few changes 
by as-Sahawi, and obviously entered the Tân as an afterthought 
of its author in connection with the list of local histories. It has so 
very little to do with historiography—even as as-Sabáwi understood 
it—that it was omitted from the translation (but the proper names 
occurring in it have been listed in the index). 

As-Saháwi possessed a pronounced tendency to prolixity and 
repetitiousness, and the editorial technique of the age was also 
not favorable to the cure of such bad habits. There were no foot- 
notes into which the excursuses might have been relegated. There 
also were no cross references which might have eliminated repeti- 
tions. However, as-Saháwi did at times make an honest effort to 


1 I'lán, 128, below, p. 472 f. 1 

2 A secondary reason may be the fact that as-Sabáwi combined the systematic META 
of al-K4fiyaji with the philological approach which may, for instance, be found in as-Safadi's 
Wûft (cf. above, p. 246, n. 2). This may have caused some disorganization. 

* I'lan, 35, below, p. 315. 

3 Dt 107, below, p. 431. 

Š Pipes e considered removing such material from the body of the translation 
and putting it into footnotes. Such a procedure, however, might easily have increased the 
existing confusion and was, therefore, not adopted. 
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avoid repetitions. In comparing his alphabetical list of historians 1 
with al-Mas*üdi, one notices that those of al-Mas*üdi's comments 
on historians and their works which as-Sahawi had quoted on 
previous occasions were as a rule not repeated. 


The translator of an Arabic text will always feel that the partic- 
ular text with which he is dealing at the moment is of all Arabic 
texts the one most difficult to translate. In the case of the present 
work, such a feeling would not seem to be entirely unjustified. As- 
Sabáwi stands at the end of a very long development and combines 
the cultural and linguistic influences of many different periods. 
He often gives quotations and refers to matters with which his 
colleagues and students were fully familiar, so that he could restrict 
himself to brief allusions. A correct understanding of the text at 
times requires much snooping into the petty jealousies of the schol- 
ars of the period—an uninspiring business. Then, the language of 
the author is extremely technical The technical terms he uses 
belong to disciplines peculiar to Islam. Even in cases in which there 
is a concise way of rendering one of these technical terms by an 
English expression, this English expression still lacks the all-im- 
portant element of being a technical term. In similar situations, 
classical philologists have evinced a growing tendency to retain 
their "untranslatable" words in the original Greek. This procedure, 
however, is neither desirable nor, as far as Arabic is concerned, 
practicable, but it cannot be entirely avoided. 

The word żærîh is a case in point.? As often as possible, and in 
doubtful cases, tarîk is translated "history". But whenever the 
Arabic had to be translated by “era, date, chronology," or the 
like, the Arabic word has been added in brackets. In addition, 
there are other Arabic words, such as, for instance, ajbár, which 
frequently may be best translated "history." In order to avoid 
a confusion between tarik and ahbár, the latter word is often 
translated “historical information", and only in rare cases “history.” 
In both instances, the Arabic term has been added in brackets. 
Difficulties of this kind abound in the present text. Even words 
that look very harmless, such as átár, present considerable difficul- 
ties, on account of the great many different shades of meaning 
they may convey. A uniform rendering by one and the same English 


1 I*lán, 153 ff., cf. below, p. sor, n. 4. 
* Cf. also the discussion of 427041: and habar, above, p. rr ff. 
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word in each instance is impossible. In this case, this is not as un- 
fortunate as it would be if we were dealing, for instance, with a 
philosophical text. Nevertheless, an attempt has been made to 
render one Arabic expression through one—or as few as possible— 
English expressions. 

As-Sahawi’s numerous quotations from other works constitute 
another problem. These quotations originated at very different 
times, and they are by authors who approached the problem of 
history from different angles. This is one difficulty. There is another: 
Although as-Saháwi, as a rule, was quite accurate in quoting, the 
way in which he lifted quotations out of their context, retained 
pronouns which had now lost their antecedents, and changed 
from direct to indirect quotation and vice versa, is rather confusing. 
Moreover, as-Saháwi often abandoned the habit of Arabic authors 
to quote their sources as they came. Instead, he rearranged the 
text of his source in the way he saw fit, as, for instance, in the quo- 
tations from al-Mas‘ûdî, Judge ‘Lyad, and al-Káfiyaji.! Frequently, 
therefore, only a comparison with the original text guarantees 
a correct understanding of the quotation. Such checking of quotation 
and original was therefore undertaken wherever possible. As- 
Saháwi occasionally gave some details about historical works. 
His remarks in these cases, too, often presuppose an acquaintance 
with the works in question. 

The most difficult task of all which a translator from the Arabic 
must face is the accurate rendition of the stylistic quality of a 
given passage. The simplest English prose may suggest itself for 
the most artificial Arabic. The opposite case is much more frequent. 
Every-day Arabic language often sounds picturesque and quaint 
in translation. The present translation has certainly not gone far 
enough toward avoiding such stylistic mistranslations. Only oc- 
casional attempts were made to do justice to the problem. The 
customary formulas of benediction which according to Muslim reli- 
gious usage were applied by as-SabAwi with complete regularity 
are omitted in the translation. The phrase “our teacher” has been 
replaced by “Ibn Hajar.” Whether al-kâtib, al-qádi, al-házin, etc. 
are part of a name rather than an indication of the profession of a 
person is sometimes difficult to decide. Certain terms, such as 
al-gádi, al-héfiz, al-muhaddit, etc., are always translated, because it 

1 Ilan, 36 f., 100, and 145, below, pp. 318-20, 417 f., and 489f. Cf. also the quotations 
from the five fatwás, ISlán, 53 f., below, pp. 343-47- 
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seems desirable to leave as little Arabic words in the text as pos- 
sible. These translations are often clumsy. Therefore, in the cases 
of the epithets that occur less frequently, it was thought advisable 
to consider them part of the name and as a rule leave them un- 
translated. It was more disturbing but unavoidable to leave the 
titles of books untranslated. 

Phrases such as “a work which could heal the Sick and dispel 
all grief" were often translated in accordance with their meaning, 
in this particular case: و“‎ completely satisfactory work." ! A 
reader who does not know Arabic may wonder about the meaning 
of a literal translation such as: “Let God protect her from that," 
and I hope that no Arabist will object when this phrase appears 
in the translation as: “Heaven forbid, what an idea.” 2 But, of 
course, literal translations were chosen when the meaning appeared 
to be transparent, or when a suitable paraphrase would have taken 
more space than seemed justified. Synonyms are occasionally 
rendered by but one English expression. Clarifying additions will 
not infrequently be found. They are inserted in the text in brackets. 
Yet, all this might have been done on a much larger scale than 
is actually the case. 


The Arabic text was edited in Damascus 1349/1930-31. The 
edition is very poor. The editor states that he derived his text from 
two manuscripts of the collection of Ahmad Taymár Pasha, now in 
the Egyptian Library in Cairo. Their present catalogue numbers 
are Ms. Cairo Taymáür Ta’rîh 704 and 2047. The latter manuscript, 
Which was written in 1115/2703, also exists in a photostat copy 
in the Egyptian Library, Ms. Cairo Ta'rih 1846. In a note on a 
separate slip, ad p. 92 of the Arabic text, which is not found in all 
copies, the editor states that M. RÃĞIB AT-TABBAH compared the 
edition with the Ahmadiyah manuscript in Aleppo and noted 
that that Manuscript had the same lacunae as the Cairo manuscripts. 

The editor indicates no variant readings. Occasional checks of 
the edition with the photostat manuscript of the Egyptian Library 
showed complete identity of the printed text with that of the manu- 
script. However, certain Passages, as, for instance, the “additional 
note” at the end of the J ‘lan, are missing in the manuscript. They 
appear to have been contained in the Ms. Cairo Taymir Ta’rth 704, 
which I did not consult. I did, however, make attempts to see the 


1 Ilan, 5, below, p. 270. 
2 Tan, 64, below, p. 360. 
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manuscript from which the Ms. Cairo Taymür Ta’rth 704 was 
copied and which was written in 900/1495. According to a footnote 
at the end of the edition of the Tán, that manuscript is preserved 
in the library of the Turkish House of al-Azhar. Notwithstanding 
the kind efforts of my Egyptian friends, however, it was not possible 
for me to gain access to the manuscript while I was in Cairo. 

The Leiden manuscript of the I*án (No. 746 of the printed cata- 
logue, Ms. or. Warner 677 1) was written by a certain ‘Alî b. Ibrahim 
al-Yamáni al-Hanafi. The phrases which would indicate that as- 
Sahawi was still alive when the manuscript was written have been 
retained in it. However, the manuscript gives the impression 
of dating from the (early) eleventh/seventeenth century. Its 
text shows no real divergences from the printed text, except 
occasional mistakes and frequent omissions. The few cases in which 
the Leiden manuscript has the better reading appear as a rule to 
concern misprints of the edition. Many omissions, including that of 
the “additional note" at the end, are no mechanical mistakes. 
However, before the entire manuscript material is available, it is 
not advisable to discuss the problems raised by the existence of 
these omissions (or additions). 


2—TRANSLATION 


(5) In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 


Our teacher, the religious leader and great scholar, the Sayh-al- 
Islam, the standard-bearer of the sunnah of the lord of mankind 
(Muhammad), the final expert ? in the knowledge and transmission 
of traditions, the conqueror of corrupt teachers and innovators, 
Abû l-Hayr Muhammad Sams-ad-din, the son of the Quran com- 
mentator? and reader Sayh Zayn-ad-din *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Mu- 
hammad b. Abi Bakr b. ‘Utman as-Sahawi al-Qahiri a8-Safid— 
may God make us and all Muslims profit from his learning and 
partake in his blessings. Amen!—thus said: 

Praised be God Who causes days and nights to follow upon each 
other; Who gives his servants much information about happen- 


1 Ct. P. i abic Manuscripts, 127 (Leiden 1957). 

s EN N eget dion háfiz, sre D here translated by “hadit expert,” 
is lengthily explained by him in the Jawáhir wa-d-durar, his biography of Ibn Hajar, 

aris ms. ar. 2105, fols. 8b-13a. 

* Ms. Leiden: the sainted. 
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ings in past ages and bygone times; Who, in all months and 
years, honors this (Muslim) nation through perfect, uninterrupt- 
ed accuracy (in religious tradition); Who teaches intellectual] and 
traditional knowledge, such as is more precious than jewels and 
pearls, to whomever He wants to teach ; Who, through excellent 
explanation and superb instruction that revives decaying corpses, 
makes persons with keen minds recognize the well attested way of 
short lines of transmitters to be followed in learning about man and 
time! 

God's prayer and blessing upon the noblest creature (Muhammad) 
to whom there was revealed (the verse of the Qur’an): “We shall 
tell you all the stories of the messengers (of old) through which we 
Shall steady your heart” 1; that is, the sincere friend of both those 
who keep aloof and those who turn toward him! God pray for him, 
his family, the men around him, the following generation, masters 
and clients! 

The occupation with history is one of the most rewarding tasks of 
(religious) scholars. History is indeed one of the necessary branches 
of learning. Persons in the right frame of mind recognize that 
it falls under all five degrees of classification (of the Muslim religious 
law, from necessary down to forbidden things). Yet, I have never 
seen a completely satisfactory work on the virtues of history. Con- 
sequently, it has happened that some wretched people who have 
difficulties with obvious, let alone obscure, problems, have found 
fault with history and the historians. I wish, therefore, to present 
to scholarly experts and those desirous to learn (6) all that is ab- 
solutely necessary to know about the subject. At the same time, I 
wish to show its proven instructiveness and to make it clear that it 
is recognized as a fundamental branch of learning. 

1 shall begin by giving a definition of history (I) both linguisti- 
cally and (II) as a technical term. I shall then discuss (III) the 
object of history, (IV) its fruitful instructiveness, and (V) its goal. 
1 shall further discuss (VI) how history should be classified, whether 
as necessary, or desirable, or permissible. Then, there will be men- 
tioned (VII) the unequivocal evidence in its favor from the Qur’an, 
the sunnah, and other sources. Next, (VIII) the blameworthiness 
of those persons, wanting in piety, who adversely criticize history 
will be discussed. Then, (IX) the necessary qualifications required 
of those who occupy themselves with history will be enumerated. 

1 Qur'án xi 120 (12r Fl.) 
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Then, there will follow a discussion (X) of who first instituted the 
(Muslim) era (ta’vih) and when, in the course of months and epochs, 
it began, in what month and whether with the hijrah. Then, I shall 
mention (XI) the works I know in the field of history, on persons, 
trends, and manifold other subjects, with all their great variety 
of purposes. I shall then mention (XII) the authors of historical 
works. Finally, I shall likewise mention (XIII) the chief represen- 
tatives of personality criticism, although no completeness can 
be attained in this respect, even if we were to give much more 
space to the investigation of and research on that subject. These 
are ten, or rather more than ten, subjects. Their discussion blocks 
the gate leading to darkness. 

I have called this book The Open Denunciation of the Adverse 
Critics of the Historians. I am asking God that He may protect us 
from the ignorance of the ignorant and that wherever forgiveness 
is required in the past, present, and future He may help us out with 
His kindness and generosity. 


(I—A LINGUISTIC DEFINITION OF tari) 


Linguistically, ta'ríh means information regarding time. One 
says: arrahtu, or warrahtu al-kitába, that is: I made clear the time 
of writing of the book (document). 

Al-Jawhari said: ‘‘Ta?rth is the indication of time. Tawri means 
the same. One says: arrahtu, or warrahtu. T'a*rih is said to have been 
derived from ar, irk, thatis, <the young one of >a wild cow, because 
it is something that is new, like the young (animal) is something 
new.”1 Al-Asma'i made a distinction between arraja and 74. 
According to him, the Banû Tamim say: warrahtu l-kitába tawrihan, 
whereas the Qays say: arrahtuhi ta’rihan.* 

This would confirm the genuine Arabic origin of the word. Others 
say that it is not pure Arabic, but an Arabicized loan word, from 
Persian máh rêz, máh in Persian meaning moon, and 702 day, with 
night and daytime constituting a day. 

In the Kitab al-Mu‘arrab min al-kalám. al-ajamî, Abü Mansür 
al- Jawáliqi said: “The commonly used tar} is said to be not pure 

* G inni venth century, cf. 
GAL, T, SaB EN d T, 20s (Otlaq x282). Ct. aleo Maviüb b. Abmad al- Jali (a: 
539/1144, cf. GAL, I, 280), Mu'arrab, 39 f. SACHAU (Leipzig 1867), and Lisán al-SArab, 


III, 48r (Balaq 1300-8). 
* ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma"i, d. 215/830-31, or 216, or 217 (cf. GAL, I, 104 f.). 
For the dialectal distinction, cf. also as-Süli, Adab al-kuttáb, 180 (Cairo 1341). 
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Arabic but to have been derived by the Muslims from the ahi 
al-kitáb. The ta”rib of the Muslims was reckoned from the year of 
the hijrah, It was put down in writing during the caliphate of 
‘Umar, and thus became ¢a’rih (and has remained in use) down to 
this day." + 

(7) In the Kitdb al-Hardj, Abû l-Faraj Qudamah b. Ja‘far al- 
Kâtib says; “The ¢a’rih of each thing is its end. The time in which 
memorable events took place is taken as (the epoch of) an era.” # 

Similarly, as-Süli said: “The tarih of each thing is its goal and 
its final time. Someone may thus be called the ta’rih of his people." 3 
This expression signifies either, as stated by al-Mutarrizi, that he 
is the final culmination of the glory of his people &—in view of the 
fact that great deeds of generosity or prowess or the like are connect- 
ed with his person. Or it signifies that he talks about historical 


* Mw'arrab, loc. eit. 

* QudAmah lived around goo (ef. GAL, 1, 238; Yàqt, fridd, XVII, t2 f. Cairo = VI, 
aoys A discussion of some of the many problems connected with his 
biography, ef. $. A. Bowemaxxen, The Kitdh Nagd ai-Si'v, 1 A. (Leiden 1996). 1 could not 
find this quotation either in the published extracts of the Kidd al-{fardj or in the Paris 
ms. 1329 ft] 
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in the beginning of the Mir'dh Istanbul, Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2907, fol. yb). 
po pes b. Yabyà ae6ll (4. 335/946-47, or 336, ct. GAL, I, 243), Adab ai-hettdb, 
Im 
* Nagle b. 4. 610/1813 (GAL, 1, 293 L), al-Muirih, 1, 13 (Hyderabad 
1328), where a$-$0if ذا‎ quoted. 
* Ct. Iba ,لشم "له‎ Sagardi, IV, 16 (Cairo 1550-51). “All b, *Abá-al-AAsis al- Jurjlat (GAL 
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(11—A DEFINITION OF tari} AS A TECHNICAL TERM) 


As a technical term, fa^rí) is the indication of time that serves 
for an accurate establishment of circumstances affecting transmit- 
ters of traditions and religious leaders. It indicates the dates of 
their birth and death, their soundness of mind and body, their 
travels and pilgrimages, their accuracy and knowledge of traditions, 
the degree of reliability and unreliability ascribed to them, and sim- 
ilar matters, All of this has reference to research concerning their 
circumstances throughout their entire careers. 

Important events and occurrences that happen to take place 
are added to this, Such events are the appearance of a religion, the 
imposition of new (religious) duties, events concerning caliphs and 
wazirs, raids, battles, and wars, conquests of countries and their 
liberation from usurpers, and changes of dynasties. The term 
la'rih is also often extended to include the beginning of creation, 
the stories of the prophets, and the affairs of nations of the past as 
well as the circumstances of the Resurrection and the events pre- 
ceding it which will take place in the future, It may also be extended 
to minor matters such as the construction of mosques, schools, 
bridges, paved roads, and similar objects of general usefulness, 
matters that are well-known, observable, or obscure happenings, 
celestia] ones, such as the appearance of locusts and eclipses of the 
sun and moon, or terrestrial ones, such as earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, inundations, floods, droughts, pestilences, epidemics, and 
similar great signs and big marvels, 

In sum, the term fa’rif signifies a branch of learning that is con- 
cerned with research regarding the occurrences which take place 
in time, in the intention of establishing their character and their 
place in time. In fact, it is concerned with everything that was 
(and is) in the world. , 
(111—THE OBJECT OF STORY) 

The object of history is man and time, The problems with which 
ابد 2+ يساس ساسا‎ AER cod timo سما‎ 
down to details within the general framework of the accidental 
Circumstances that exist for man and in time, 


(I1V—THE USEFULNESS OF HISTORY) 


The instructiveness of history consists in the knowledge of 
matters as they actully coe Aati SSE leg, هدح ا‎ Ta wast 


Wovoernat, History of Muslim Historiography s 
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useful in that it constitutes one of the ways of learning how to 
eliminate one of two mutually contradictory traditions which are 
difficult to reconcile with each other. This may be done by 
(recognizing that one of the traditions) refers to a later time, such 
as: "I saw him a year before his death,” (8) or something similar, or 
to a later authority among the men around Muhammad. 

The transmitter may expressly state (the later date of a certain 
tradition), as, for instance, in this statement: “The later of the two 
things which the Prophet did was the omission (instead of the 
performance) of the ablution in connection with (food) touched 
by fire." 1 Another instance, among others, is the statement of 
*Á'ifah that before the conquest of Mecca, Muhammad did not 
wash if he had no emission; later on, he did wash, and commanded 
(the Muslims) to adopt this practice.? 

In the case of material transmitted through a scholar who (later 
in his life) became confused, the distinction of his old traditions 
(from the time before he became confused and which, therefore, 
are considered reliable) from the recent ones is achieved by history. 

In the case of transmitters who did not meet the person on whose 
authority they transmitted traditions, either because they were 
lying or because they jumped some links in the chain of transmit- 
ters? those facts are brought out by history, in that knowledge of 
the different types of breaks in the chain of transmitters 3 results 
from it. 

History shows, for instance, that a transmitter was no contempo- 
rary of the person on whose authority he handed down a certain 
tradition; or that he was his contemporary but did not meet him, 
because the two men lived in different countries and none of them 
visited the country of the other, nor did they meet on the pil- 
grimage or the like, in addition to the fact that the transmitter had 
no (written) permission ¢ or the like from his authority. 

A certain hadit expert found it difficult that Yünus b. Muhammad 
al-Mu'addib 5 should have transmitted traditions on the authority 


1 Cf, A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, 26o (Leiden 1927); 
TB, IV, 14; Ibn as-Salah, Mwqaddimah, ch. 34, p. 239 in the edition of M. Rágib at-Tabbáb 
(Aleppo 1350/1931). 

* This tradition is not mentioned in the musnad of *A?iah in Ibn Hanbal. Cf. also the 
references in WENSINCK, 0f. cit., 86a; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, V, 115 f. (Cairo 1313). 

* The technical terms in this passage cannot be translated, and it is superfluous for the 
understanding of the context to explain them in detail. 

* Personal contact was no longer necessary to obtain an ijdzah. 

5 D. 208/823 (TB, IV, 350 f.). 
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of al-Layt, because (Yûnus and al-Layt) lived in different coun- 
tries. He therefore suspected a break in the chain of transmitters 
between the two. Al-Mizzi, however, said: "Perhaps, he met him on 
the pilgrimage." Then, he said: “Or rather in Bagdad when al-Layt 
came there on a mission." ? 

It is strange that al-Hatib mentioned ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Habib 
among the transmitters of traditions on the authority of MAlik. 
It was thirty years after the death of Málik that ‘Abd-al-Malik 
traveled in quest of knowledge. In fact, he was born after MAlik's 
death.? 

A similar case is Ibn an-Najjár's confusion of Muhammad b. 
al-Jahm as-Süsi and Muhammad b. al-Jahm as-Sami. He mentioned 
as-Süsi as the transmitter of a story which as-Sisi (allegedly) had 
heard from al-Muhtadi bi-llàh b. al-Wátiq (who said) that he had 
been with his father while he was caliph.... Ibn Hajar said: 
“This is a gross error. As-Sámí heard that story about thirty years 
after the death of as-Sási, and al-Muhtadi's father, al-Wátiq, died 
about twenty years after as-Sfisi’s death.” 4 

In Ibn as-Sam*àni's Amsáb, it is mentioned under al-Qaddahi 
that after the death of Isma‘4l b. Ja‘far as-Sádiq, ‘Abdallah b. 
Maymiin al-Qaddah claimed to be Isma‘il’s son. Ibn as-Sam‘Ani 
was contradicted by Ibn al-Atir who remarked that “Isma‘il died 
while his father, Ja‘far as-Sádiq, was still alive. Thus, how could 
al-Qaddah have claimed to be Isma‘il’s son while Isma‘il’s father 
was still alive ?" 5 

The kadit expert ‘Abd-al-Gani stated in the Kamál that Jabir 
b. Nûh al-Hammani died in the year 203/818-19.° Al-Mizzi considered 


1 Al-Layt b. Sa‘d, an Egyptian, d. 175/791 (TB, XIII, 3 ff.). TB, XIII, 3i, mentions 
Yünus as one of al-Layt's students while the latter was in Bagdad. 

2 Yûsuf b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán al-Mizzi, d. 742/1341 (cf. GAL, II, 64). His Takdtb al-Kamál 
Which certainly was the source of the quotation was not available for checking. 1 

° *Abd-al-Malik b. Habib, d. 238/853, or 239 (cf. GAL, I, 149 f.; Maymun MAKKÎ, in 
Revista. del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos, V, 189 fi., 221 ff. [1957], where the date 
of his birth is given as 174/790). Mâlik b. Anas, d. 179/795 (cf. GAL, I, 175 f.). Al-Hatib al- 
Bagdadi, Abû Bakr Ahmad b. “Alî, was born in 392/ 1002 and died in 463/1071 (cf. GAL, I, 
392). I did not succeed in locating the above statement in his works. f 

* Cf. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Hajar (773-852/1372-1449, cf. GAL, II, 67-70), Lisán, V, rog f. 
The first Muhammad b. al-Jahm is better known as al-Barmaki, the latter one as the brother 
of the poet “Alî b. al-Jahm. Muhammad b. Mahmûd b. an-Najjár (d. 643/1245, cf. GAL, 
I, 360), Dayl Tarih Bagdád, is the probable source of Ibn Hajar. 

° ‘Abd-al-Karîm b. Muhammad (Ibn) as-Sam‘ani (d. 562/1167, cf. GAL, I, 329 f.), Ansáb, 
fol. 449a; Ibn al-Atir, the author of the Kâmil, “Alî b. Muhammad (d. 630/1233, cf. GAL, I, 
345 f.), Lı iro 1357-69). 

8 ا‎ Wa ak Jamai al Maggi! (2, 6oo203, el, GAL, L 356), 
Kamál, Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 55, fol. 28a-b. Cf. also TB, VII, 237 f., where Jabir’s death 
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this a mistake and said: “In fact, he diedin 183/799-800." (9) Ibn Hajar 
contradicted al-Mizzi and said that it was one of the most curious 
errors which al-Mizzi committed in his book. In support of *Abd- 
al-Gani, he quoted a statement by az-Zuhri concerning 1 Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, one of the transmitters of traditions on the authority 
of al-Hammáni, to the effect that it was only after the year (1)86/802 
that Ahmad b. Hanbal traveled in quest of knowledge. Moreover, 
Judge Ahmad b. Budayl? and Muhammad b. Tarif al-Bajali 4 are 
transmitters of traditions on the authority of al-Hammáni, and 
both men did not study until after the nineties, 5 All this makes the 
statement of the author of the Kamál appear to be the more likely 
one, 

A number of scholars gave the year 160/776-77 as the date of the 
death of Mujammi: b. Ya'qüb b. Mujammi* b. Yazid b. Jariyah 
al-Ansari.6 Ad-Dahabi was hesitant to accept this date, because 
Qutaybah? who did not travel in quest of knowledge until after 
the seventies was one of the transmitters of traditions on the 
authority of Mujammi*. However, the fact that Qutaybah trans- 
mitted traditions on Mujammi*'s authority needs verification.® 

Sufyan at-Tawri® said: When the transmitters employed lies, 
we employed history in dealing with them.” 

Hassan b. Zayd 19 is said to have stated that as a protection 


is placed in 203. ‘Abd-al-Gani’s authority for the date of Jabir’s death is Mutayyan. The 
authority of TB is Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Hadrami. The same Hadramf, strangely 
enough, is al-Mizzi’s authority for the earlier date, cf. Tahdíb al-Kamál, Ms. Cairo Must. 
al-hadit 25, s.v. Jabir b. Nah. 

* Sic Ms. Leiden. I do not know which Zuhri could be meant here. The name is probably 
not correct. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal, 164-241/780-855 (cf. GAL, I, 181-83). Ibn Hanbal 
could, of course, have studied with Jabir in Bagdad at an earlier date, as he is also said 
to have been a student of Ibrahim b. Sa‘d az-Zuhri who died between 183 and 185, cf. 
TB, VI, 81-86. 

* D.258/871-72 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, Y, 17 £.). 

* D. around 240/854-55 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, IX, 235 f.?). 

5 All these points of criticism are found together in a marginal note written by the scribe 
of the Cairo manuscript of al-Mizzi (p. 275, n. 6), who lived in Damascus in 741/1341. 

* He and his grandfather are mentioned by al-Bubárt, Tarih, IV, 1, 408-10. 

7 Qutaybah b. Sa‘id, d. 240/855, or 241 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, VIII, 358-61). 

* Muhammad b. Ahmad ad-Dahabi (673-748/1274-1348, cf. GAL, II, 46-48). Cf. Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdíb, X, 49. 

° Sufyán b. Sa‘id at-Tawri, d. 161/777-78, or 162 (TB, IX, 151 fi.). 

This and the following three sayings are found together in a8-Sibli, Mahásin al-wasd?il, 
Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 5557, fol. 95b. All of them, with the exception of that ascribed to Hassan 
b. Zayd, are mentioned by Ibn as-Salah, Mugaddimah, ch. 60. Sufyàn's familiar saying 
is also quoted by al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifáyah, 119 (Hyderabad 1357); Ibn al-Jazari 
(below, p. 421, n. 2), Muhtasar Ta?rth al-Islam (by ad-Dahabi), a work which the author 
finished in Rajab 798/April 1396, Ms. Alexandria Ta?rib 2072d, p. 3. 

10 Cf, TB, VII, 357. Ibn ‘Asakir, according to aš-Šiblî, loc. cit., suggested a correction to 
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against liars nothing is as effective as history. If upon being asked 
a šayh indicates the date of his birth and we know the date of the 
death of his authority, we know whether he speaks the truth or 
whether he is a lar. 

Judge Hafs b. Giyat? is said to have stated: “If you suspect 
(the veracity of) an authority, question him about the two ages, 
that is, his own age and the age of his authorities.” 

Ismá*il b. ‘Ayyas 2 deliberately 3 asked a man: “In which year 
did you study with Hâlid b. Ma‘dan?” When he told him, “In the 
year 113/731-32," Ismá*il said: “So, you profess to have studied 
with him seven years after his death.” 

Suhayl b. Dakwan Abû s-Sindi transmitted traditions on the 
authority of ‘A?i8ah, professing that he had met her in Wásit. 
Thus, the lie comes out, for the death of *Á'isah took place some 
time before al-Hajjáj's establishment of Wásit as a colony.* 

In this connection, (one may also quote) the statement of Ibn 
al-Munádi 5 that al-A ‘maš ê held the stirrup of Abû Bakrah at-Ta- 
qafî,” and the following remark of Ibn Hajar regarding that state- 
ment: "This is an ugly mistake. Al-A‘maš was born in either 
61/680-1 or 59/678, and Abû Bakrah died either in 51/671 or 52/672. 
How could al-A‘maš have held the stirrup of someone who died 
ten years or so before his birth!" Ibn Hajar said further: "With 
considerable hesitation, one might suggest that al-A aš held the 
stirrup of the son of Abû Bakrah. The word ‘son? may have been 


Hammad b. Zayd, against the text of TB available to him, Cf. also as-Suyüti, Samérth, 8 
SkvBorp (Leiden 1894). 

1 D. 195/810-11, or 196 (TB, VIII, 188 ff.). For the saying, cf. also al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, 
Kifáyah, 119 f. 

* D. 182/798-99 (TB, VI, 221 ff.). PISO SC 

° The word iftiydran here replaces the introduction that goes with this saying in the 
other sources. Ahmad Taym(ür, according to the edition of the I4n 171, thought that 
iltiyár was the dialect word for old: “. . . asked an old man.” This is unlikely. The meaning 
appears to be that he asked “in order to find out.” (A correction of ijtiydran to iptibáran 
would not be necessary.) Cf. also as-Safadi, W4/f, I, 45 RITTER; as-Suyüti, Nazm al-*igyán, 
6 Hirri (New York 1927). Halid b. Ma‘an’s death is placed between 203/818-19 and 205/ 
820-21, 

4 Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 124 f., probably is the immediate source of as-Sabawi. 

‘A>isah died in 58/678. Wásit was settled by al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf (d. 95/714) between 83 
and 86/702-5. Suhayl is mentioned, without a date, in al-Bubart, Ta?rth, II, 2, د‎ 

5 Apparently, Ahmad b. Jafar, d. 336/947 (TB, IV, 69 f.). His Kitab al-Háfiz is quoted 
by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Phot. Cairo Tarih 1566, 179 and 428; Ibn Saddád, al- 
A'láq al-hatirah, ms. Topkapusaray, Revan Köšk 1564, fol. 96a. His Afwáj al-qurrá is 
quoted in TB, V, 41, and as-Sam‘Ani, Ansáb, fol. 351a. His Kitáb al-Maláhim is quoted in 
TB, X, 107, and, rather extensively, it seems, in Ibn al-Barizi (above, p. 88, n. 2), fols. 
21b-36a, 44b. 

° Sulayman b. Mihrán, d. 147/764-65, or 148/765 (TB, IX, 3 ff.). 

? Nufay* b. al-Hárit (an-Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 677 f. WÜSTENFELD). 
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omitted from the rest.” Ibn Hajar was amazed that (the anachro- 
nism involved in Ibn al-Munádi's statement) should have escaped 
al-Mizzi, in spite of his knowledge and critical attitude.1 

In the introduction of Muslim, it is stated that al-Mu‘alla b. 
*Urfán? said: Abû Wil? told us (to): Ibn Mas'üd* went out 
against us at Siffin. Abû N: u‘aym—that is, al-Fadl b. Dukayn 5— 
who told the story on the authority of al-Mu‘alla said: “Do you 
think that Ibn Mas‘ûd was brought to life again after death?” 
The implication is that Ibn Mas‘id died in 32/652-53 or 33/653-54, 
three years before the end of the caliphate of *Utmán, and the 
battle of Siffin took place in the caliphate of ‘Alî two years after the 
end of *Utmán's caliphate. Ibn Mas*üd, therefore, could not have 
gone against them at Siffin.® 

Another similar instance of the usefulness of history is found 
in connection with a certain scholar’s characterization of Ibrahim 
b. Ya‘qûb al-Jüzajàni as a Jariri, a follower of the juridical school 
of Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabari." Ibrahim belongs to the class of 
Ibn Jarir’s teachers. This fact is clear from the dates (tarîk) of the 
birth and the death of the two men. Ibrahim’s nisbah is not Jariri, 
but Harizi, after Hariz b. Utmân.! 

History is also useful in that it constitutes one of the two ways to 
find out about errors regarding persons with identical names in 
cases in which something referring to one of them is (wrongly) 
ascribed to the other. This can be done by establishing that the 
one was born after the death of the other. A case of this kind is that 
of Ahmad b. Nasr b. Ziyad al-Hamadani. He died in 317/929-30, 
and it was suggested that he was identical with Ahmad b. Nasr 
ad-Dawfdi® who died in 4o2/rorr-r2. There are many such instances. 


1 Cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, IV, 223 and 225 f. 

3 Cf. al-Bubari, Tarik, IV, r, 390; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 64. 

° Šaqtq b. Salimah, d. 79/698-99 (al-Bubári, Ta?rfh, II, 2, 246 f.: TB, IX, 368 ff.; an- 
Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 318 WoüsrENFELD). 

* ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘ûd (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, VII, 162 f.). 

* D. 219/834 (TB, XII, 346 ff.; his biography from the Kamál of *Abd-al-Gant al-Jam- 
má'ili, in E. SACHAU, Studien zur ältesten Geschichtsüberlieferung der Araber, in Mitteilungen 
des Seminars für or. Sprachen, Westas. Studien, VII, 189 ff., 1904; EI, 2nd ed., s.v. Abû 
Nu‘aym). Abû Nutaym was a prominent authority for the historians, cf., for instance, al- 
Bubari’s Tart} where a number of dates are mentioned on his authority. 

* Cf. Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875, cf. GAL, I, 160), Sahfh I, 152 f. (Bülàq 1304. 
Margin of al-Qastallàni, Iršád). 

7 The famous historian, 224 or 225-310/839-923 (cf. GAL, I, 142 f.). 

* D. 162/778-89, or 163 or 168/784-85 (TB, VIII, 265 ff.). 

* A Malikite jurist who lived in Tripoli and Tlemcen, cf. ad-Dahabi, Tarih al-Islam, anno 
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History often helps to discover falsifications in documents and 
the like. It may show that the judge before whom the deposition 
(in a case) was made, or the witness, or some other participant 
in a case, or the like, died prior to the date (/?ríj) of the document. 
For instance, some Jew presented a document which, he claimed, 
was a letter of Muhammad exempting the (Jewish) inhabitants 
of Haybar from the payment of the poll tax. The document was 
signed by witnesses from among the men around Muhammad. 
Among the signatures, it is said, was that of ‘Ali. In 447/1055-56, 
this document was brought before the chief government official, 
Abû 1-Qasim ‘Alî, the wazir of al-Qà'im. ‘Ali submitted it to the 
great authority in the religious sciences, Abi Bakr al-Hatib Al- 
Hatib studied it and declared it to be a falsification. Asked upon 
what he based his opinion, he said: The conquest of Haybar took 
place in the year 7/628-29, and the document contains the signature 
of Mu‘Awiyah who became a Muslim only in the year of the Conquest 
(of Mecca in the year 8/629-30). It also contains the signature of 
Sa‘d b. Mu'àd, who had died on the Day of the Banfi Qurayzah, 
two years before the conquest of Haybar. “Alt fully approved of 
this (argumentation) of al-Hatib and based the decision in the 
matter upon it. The Jews were not granted the tax exemption 
which was stipulated in the document, because it had become clear 
that it was a falsification.” 

In ar-RAfi*? it is stated: Ibn Surayj ^ was asked about the claim 
of the Jews of Haybar (rr) that ‘Ali had written them a letter 
exempting them from the payment of (the poll tax). He replied that 
this was not based upon any Muslim source. 

When al-Hatib had proved his point, the afore-mentioned chief 
government official composed a pamphlet stating that the docu- 
ment was invalid. The religious leaders Abü t-Tayyib at-Tabari,® 


402 (Ms. ar. Yale University L-162 [Nemoy 1176]); U. RizzrrAwo, in RSO, XXXII, 536 f 
(1957). 

1 “Alî b. al-Hasan, d. 450/105 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 200 f.). 

? The famous story of the Hatib's exposure of the Haybar fraud is often quoted, cf, 
the references in F, ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 47b 
(Rome 1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). Cf. also a8-Sibli, loc. cit. (p. 276, n. 9). 

3 This may be the author of the History of Qazwin, ‘Abd-al-Karim b. Muhammad, 
d. 623/1226 (cf. GAL, I, 393). The text from here on to the end of the Safi‘î story is omitted 
in Ms. Leiden. : 

* The identity of this person eludes me. ‘Ali would seem to be “Alî b. Abi Talib, and 
not the wazir. Still, Ibn Surayj could hardly be the famous Abmad b. *Umar, d. 306/918 
(TB, IV, 287 8.: GAL Supplement I, 306 £), or his son “Umar, because it seems doubtful 
that this paragraph could refer to a date previous to the Hatib episode. 

5 Tahir b. ‘Abdallah, 348-450/959 (960)-1058 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 198). 
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Abû Nasr b. as-Sabbág,! Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Baydawi,? 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali ad-Damagani, 3 and others endorsed it. 

In the sixty-fourth “session” of the Jalis, al-Mufà b. Zakariya’ 
an-NahrawAni 4 reported through 5 Ma‘mar b. Sabib b. Šaybah 
that the latter had heard al-Ma?mün say: “I examined aš-Šafi4 e 
in every respect and found him perfect. Only one quality remains 
to be investigated: I shall ply him with wine (nabig) enough to 
overpower a man of the highest intelligence,” Al-Ma?mán, accord- 
ingly, invited aš-Šafi and plied him (with wine). It appeared that 
his mind remained completely uninfluenced, and he continued his 
argument. Al-Mu'àfá added that the soundness of the story was 
doubtful. Ibn Hajar remarked to this story in the Lisán: “N obody 
who has the slightest knowledge of history will fail to recognize 
that the story is not true. AX-SAfi4 came to Egypt at the beginning 
of the third century. At that time, al-Ma?mün was in Hurásán. 
Aš-Šafi then died in Egypt in the year in which al-Ma?mün went 
from Hurásán to the ‘Iraq, that is, in the year 204/819-20. 
A&-SAfid and al-Ma?mün never met while the latter was caliph. 
And how could one believe that a&-Safi¢ would have done such 
a thing! It was he who said: If it were unbecoming for me to drink 
cold water, I would drink nothing but warm water." 7 

History may also be helpful to obtain for a deserving man what 
is due to him. This happened, for instance, to Sayh Sams-ad-din b. 
‘Ammar al-Máliki.? He was installed as professor of MAliki juris- 
prudence in the Musallamtyah College ° in the Suyûrîyîn quarter 
in Cairo. However, objections were made to his appointment on 
the ground that the person who had endowed the chair had stip- 
ulated that the incumbent should be in his forties. Sams-ad-din 


1 “Abd-as-Sayyid b. Muhammad, 400-477/1009 (roro)-1084 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 
TE) 

2 392-468/roor (1002)-1076 (Ibn al-Jawzî, Muntazam, VIII, 300). 

° 398-478/1007-85 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 22 fi.). 

* D. 390/1000 (cf. GAL, I, 184; A. DIETRICH, in ZDMG, CV, 271-86 [1955]). Ms. or. 
Princeton 1369— 705 H includes the beginning of the sixty-fourth session but does not have 
the story cited above. 

5 'The word “through” was chosen as the translation of min taríg "through the specific 
chain of transmitters which leads through ...”, 

* Muhammad b. Idris, 150-204/767-820 (cf. GAL, I, 178-80). 

7 The whole paragraph is derived from Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 67. 

* Muhammad b. ‘Ammar, 768-844/1367-1441 (Daw?, VIII, 232-34). In the Daw’, Ibn 
Hajar is quoted as referring to the affidavit which placed the birth of Ibn ‘Ammar in 
758/1357, but apparently as-Sabáwi gave no credence to it, 

° Cf. al-Magrizi, Hitat, II, 40x (Bülàq 1270). 
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established through an affidavit that he was just then forty-five 
years old. 

Badr-ad-din b, al-Qattán 1 deprived Zayn-al-‘Abidin b. aX-Saraft 
(Saraf-ad-din) al-Mun4wi ? of the ptofessoiship in the Harûbîyah, 
while the father of Zayn-al-‘Abidin was still alive and after his 
separation from the judgeship in the days of al-Agraf in4l.? The 
person who had endowed the chair had stipulated that its incumbent 
should be over forty years of age, and Zayn-al-‘Abidin was not yet 
forty. 

On the other hand, in the first part of the Notes (fawd?id) of al- 
Halabi, we find the following statement transmitted through 
Abû Isma‘l at-Tirmidi 5 who said: “I heard al-Buwaytt® say: 
Aš-Šafiî was asked how old he was or in what year he was born, 
and he replied: It is unbecoming for (12) a man to tell his age." 
Abû Isma îl is also the source for the statement that he heard ‘Abd- 
al-‘Aziz al-Uwaysi ? say: “Someone asked Malik: O Abû ‘Abdallah, 
how old are you?, and Malik replied: Mind your own business.” 
These stories are directed against (prying into a person’s age) 
which is unnecessary unless there is a serious purpose behind it. 
This particularly applies to a person who despite his youth has 
already achieved something, because set? old people especially 
like to pick on (the fact of his) youth, 

Yahya b. Aktam? noticed such an intention on the part of 
Someone who asked him about his age at the time he became a 
judge. He was (then) only about twenty years old. Therefore, he 
replied: “I am older than *Attáb b. Asid!? when Muhammad ap- 
pointed him governor of Mecca—according to al-WAqidi,4 Attab 
was at that time (just) over twenty years old—; older than Mu‘ad 

1 Muhammad b. Muhammad, 814-879/1412 (Jan. 1st)-75 (Daw, IX, 248-52). 

2 Muhammad b. Yahyá b. Muhammad, 829-873/1426-69 (Dau, XI, 173f.). His father 
was born in 798/1396, and he died in 871/1467 (Daw, X, 254-57). Cf. Daw’, IX, 250. 

? Ruled 857-865/1453-61 (Daw, IL, 328 f.). 

* I was not able to authenticate this statement. 

ET ane eias aet Mn 

+ NEI مساو‎ (cf. T4 CAETANI, Onomasticon Arabicum 
RACE CM al that a scholar such as ad-Dahabi had a sense of humor, and was 
ayes iy the “ant ate of mind” rari dull stubbornness of hadft scholars and transmitters, 

3 Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 337. مر‎ .). TB, auod o 
has versions of e aaa e stan. Ck una Gal by, ra (Cabo 1334; a Ami 
Kaskül, I, 388 f. (Cairo 1380/1961), quoting TB. 

1° D. 13/634 (an-Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 405 WUSTENFELD). 

1 Muhammad b. ‘Umar 130-207/747-823 (cf. GAL, I, 135 f). 
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b. Jabal 1 when Muhammad sent him as a judge to the Yemen, and 
older than Ka‘b b. Sar? when ‘Umar sent him as a judge to al- 
Basrah." Something similar happened to our teacher, Kamál-ad-din 
b. Humám-ad-din.? When al-A&raf Barsbáy appointed him head of 
his College, people made critical remarks to al-A&raf about Kamál- 
ad-din because of his youth. Therefore, when al-A&raf received 
Kamál-ad-din in order to invest him, he asked him about his age. 
Kamál-ad-din replied: *I am older than *Attàb, and so-and-so,” 
or something like this. He did not expressly tell him his age, but 
anyhow, both Yahya b. Aktam and Kamál-ad-din thus indicated 
the date of their birth. 

In fact, when al-*Abbás 4 was asked who was older/greater, he 
or Muhammad, he replied: “I am more advanced in years than he, 
but he is older/greater than I." Our teacher, Zayn-ad-din Ridwan,® 
made a similar reply, when he was asked who was older, he or the 
Sayb-al-Islam Ibn Hajar. 

History also affords proof of the accuracy of a transmitter 
when he says regarding the material transmitted by him: “And 
this is the first thing I learned from him." Or: ‘“So-and-so was the 
last person to transmit traditions on the authority of so-and-so.” 
Or: “I saw him on Thursday doing such-and-such a thing.” Or: 
“I studied with him before he introduced his innovations.” Or: 
“. . before he became confused." There is much of this sort in 
the text of the traditions. For instance: "The first beginning of 
Muhammad(s prophecy) was the true dream. ” Or: “The first 
(súrah) to be revealed of the Qur’4n was such-and-such." Or: 
“The first mosque to be constructed, (Muhammad) replied, was the 
Masjid al-haram (in Mecca) and the Masjid al-aqsa (in Jerusalem), 7 
and he indicated the time interval between the construction of the 


1 D. 18/639 (an-Nawawt, op. cit., 559-61). 

* D. 36/656 (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, VII, 1, 65 f. SACHAU and others). 

* Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Wáhid, about 790-861/1388-1457 (Daw?, VIII, 127-32). He 
was appointed in Barsbáy's College in 829/1426 (Daw?, VIII, 130). 

* Al-CAbbás b. *Abd-al-Muttalib, the Prophet's uncle, d. 32/652-53, or 34 (an-Nawawi, 
op. cit., 330-32). Cf. Abû Zurah ad-Dimašqt, History, Istanbul ms. Fatih 4210, fol. 108b; 
al-Hakim an-Nísábüri, Mustadrak, III, 320 (Hyderabad 1334-42/1915-23); P. A. GRYAZNE- 
vict, Arabskiy Anonim XI veka, fol. 238a (Moscow 1960); Usámah b. Mungid, al-Badf ft 
naqd aš-ši‘r, 285 (Cairo 1380/1960). The play on the double meaning of akbar meaning both 
“older” and “greater” is, of course, lost on us. 

* Ridwan b. Muhammad, 769-852/1368-1448 (Daw?, III, 226-29; GAL, II, 77). 

* Cf., e.g., Ibn Hisàm, Sirah, 151 WOSTENFELD; al-Bubári, Sahth, I, 4 f. KnEHL; aš- 
Siblt, Makásin al-tasá'il, Phot. Cairo Tarih 5557, fol. 42a. 

7 Cf., e.g., Yaqût, Mu'jam, IV, 592 WUSTENFELD; Ibn Katir, Bidâyah, II, 298, where 
reference is made to the two Sahths. 
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two mosques. Or: “The first child to be born in Islamic times, 
that is, in Medina, was ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr.” 1 Or: “The last 
(thing) that happened was such-and-such," as was mentioned 
above.” Further statements of historical significance are the remark 
concerning Monday: “And that is (13) the day on which I was 
born, etc...." Or "We used to do such-and-such a thing when 
we went to Abyssinia.” Or: “Such-and-such a thing was forbidden 
on the Day of Haybar." There are similar remarks, such as, for 
instance, the phrase: “Before there was revealed to him.” Because 
of the frequency of this (type of historical information), a number 
of ancient scholars, and also some more recent ones, wrote special 
works on the “first things.” Abû Zakariyà? b. Mandah 3 wrote on 
the Last of the men around Muhammad to die. Some recent scholars 
wrote on the "last things" exclusively.* Because of the frequency 
of such remarks in the text of traditions, al-Bulqini5 wrote a 
special monograph on them. 

History may concern either the chain of transmitters or the text 
of the traditions. — Instances for the helpfulness of history with 
regard to the chain of transmitters have been mentioned. There 
are also cases in which history affects > both the chains of trans- 
mitters and the text of the traditions, as happens in the various 
cases of manipulation of the connection between text and chain 
of transmitters. Or the text of the traditions (alone) may be 
affected by historical references such as: “Time was already revolv- 
ing in its usual manner on the day on which God created heaven 
and earth, the year consisting of twelve months." 8 —“Whoever 
fasts during the month of Ramadan and continues his fast for six 
days in the month of Sawwal.” 9—“The best fast after that of the 


1 Cf., e.g., aS-Sibli, op. cit., fol. 105 b; 114, 80, below, p. 382. 

2 Cf. Ian, 8, above, p. 274. 

° Yahyà b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, a grandson of Abû ‘Abdallah b. Mandah, d. 512/1119 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 204), or 511/1118 (Ibn Rajab, Day! tabagát al-Hanábilah, I, 
154-66 AD-DAHHAN and Laoust [Damascus 1370/1951); Ibn Hallikán, IV, 57 trans. DE 
SLANE). The date 484 for his birth, which we find in the Muntasam, is, of course, a mistake, 
Since Yahyá's father ‘Abd-al-Wahhab died in 475/1082 (Muntazam, IX, 5). Yahya was born 
in 434/1043. 

* Cf., for instance, Ibn al-Lubûdî (Daw, I, 293). f 

š This may be ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Umar, d. 824/1421 (cf. GAL, II, 112), but neither 
for him nor for the other two prominent members of his family does the Daw? list a work 
of the kind described. eid 

° The suggested reconstruction of the text is not certain. ` 

* For ويه‎ mudtarib and maglüb, cf., for instance, Ibn as-Salah, Mugaddimah, 
chs. r9 and 22. 

* Cf. Concordance, II, 158a. 

° Cf. Concordance, I, 261b. 
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month of Ramadan is (in) the month of al-Muharram, the fast of 
tásü*à? and ‘asfra?,” and the opinion of Ibn ‘Abbas? that tásü*à^ 
was the tenth (of al-Muharram).—''A month consists of thirty and 
twenty-nine (days).” *—,,Fasting is commanded on the *white 
days’, and forbidden on the ‘Îd festival, and on Saturday, except 
in connection with a day before or after it.” ? There is an unlimited 
number of similar statements. For instance: "The pilgrimage is 
(fulfilled only if it includes the sojourn at) *Arafah." 4—''God 
created the earth on Saturday, the mountains on Sunday, the trees 
on Monday, darkness on Tuesday, light on Wednesday, the beasts 
of burden on Thursday, and Adam on Friday.” 5—Muhammad’s 
statement near the end of his life: “In a hundred years, nobody 
will be left of those who walk on earth today.” 6 

All this shows the need for a knowledge of history or constitutes 
one of its useful aspects. Thus, as will present]y be mentioned, 
it has been stated on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that God men- 
tioned history in the Qur’an in the verse: ""They will ask you about 
the new moons. Tell them: They are fixed dates for men and the 
pilgrimage." 7 On the authority of Qatadah,® this verse was ex- 
plained as follows: God made the new moons fixed dates for the 
fasts, the breaking of the fasts, and the pilgrimages of the Muslims, 
as well as for the ‘iddah periods of their wives. 

A great gift of obvious usefulness is the information which history 
may give about the prophets and their habits (sunnah), together 
with the information about scholars and their schools, sages and 
their sayings, ascetic and devout men and their sermons. This 
Serves to prepare man better for the life after death and for his 
religion. It helps him to improve his religious convictions and his 
approach to religious matters as well as his approach to the practical 
problems of this world (14). 

Great usefulness and much instructiveness are also to be found 
in the historical information about kings and their politics, about 

1 ‘Abdallah b. Abbas, the Prophet's cousin, d. 68/787-88, or 69, or 7o. 

? Cf. Concordance, I, 272b, 298b. 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 243b, and II, 390a. 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 420b. Cf. also al-Bubarf, Tarih, I, 2, 111, etc.; Ibn Sa*d, Tabagát, 
VII, 2, 104 SACHAU and others, 

* Cf. Concordance, II, 390. Cf. also al-Káfiyaji, below, p. 563. 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 207a, Ct. also, e.g., al-Bubári, Sahih, I, 150 f. KREHL, 
zz isi ii 189 (185 FL). Cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, Ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2907, 


* Qatádah b. Di‘amah, d. 117/735 (Yáqüt, 1544, XVII, 9 f. Cairo = VI, 202 MARGO- 
LIOUTH). 
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the reasons for the formation of dynasties, their success as well as 
the reason for their dissolution, about the administration of affairs by 
military men and wazirs, and about related circumstances which in a 
similar fashion recur continually in the world.1 He who knows 
this aspect of history is like a man who has lived through all ages, 
has experienced everything, and has personally tried out all those 
circumstances. His mind grows. He becomes experienced and free 
from all ignorance and inexperience. This idea has been expressed 
in a verse which will be mentioned below.? 

A certain authority very aptly remarked: “There are two in- 
tellects, the one (given) by nature, and the other (acquired) by 
studying. The latter is of no use where the former is lacking." 8 

Historical reports about fine, generous, faithful, virtuous, brave, 
or chivalrous men are also highly instructive and very useful. The 
enjoyment which high-minded and gifted persons fee] when they 
study those stories molds their natures. They become inclined to 
follow and imitate the heroes of those stories, because they wish to 
partake in that fame and glory to which the elite of mankind 
aspires. God thus stated with regard to the most pious Ibrahim, 
‘His friend,’ that he said: "And prepare for me truthful speech 
among posterity.” * God further said graciously regarding several 
of His prophets: “We preserved something about them among 
posterity.” 5 And regarding His choicest creature (Muhammad), 
He said: "We exalted your memory for you.” *—"'Behold, it is 
a memory for you and your people.” 7 

The extraordinary desire of noble-minded men for histor(ical 
fame) finds expression in the following remark of the author of 
the Risálat as-Sukit and other works, Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Banná' al-Qurasi al-Hanbali: “I wish that al- 
Hatib al-Bagdadi had mentioned me in his History, even if it 
had been as an untruthful (kadit scholar)." 


1 Cf. al-Bayhaqi, Ta?ríj-i-Bayhaq, 8 (Teheran 1317): "There is no event which did not 
occur similarly before.” 

* The reference is to the verse by al-Bá*üni (Zn, 15 and 95, below, pp. 6 and 409). 

* This extremely common statement is often attributed to “Ali b. Abî Talib. It is quoted 
again I*lán, 24, below, p. 299. As-Sabàwi here seems to think of an ‘Alid as its author. 

In the name of ‘Ali, the statement is quoted, for instance, by al-Gazzáli, Ihyd?, I, 76; 
IIH, 14 (Cairo 1346). 

* Quran xxvi 84 (84 FL). 

5 Quran xxxvii 78, 108, 119, and 129 (76, 108, 119, and 129 Fl). 

4 Quran xciv 4 (4 Fl). 

Qur’ân xliii Fl). 
° Cf. al-Qiftî, EAP vp I, 276 (Cairo 1369/1950—), quoted in a footnote by the 
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A person who thought that I would restrict myself to biographies 
of deceased persons similarly said: Would that I died in the lifetime 
of as-Saháwi, so that he would write my biography.” 

All this indubitable usefulness and latent advantage of history 
which we have mentioned expressly and implicitly has come to 
the attention of many well-known religious leaders, and the reali- 
zation of it determined them to propagate (the knowledge of) 
history among men. If there are ignorant persons who dislike history, 
they might thus be checked, and (on the other hand) all highly 
qualified men might get the benefit of historical knowledge. Our 
greatest religious leader (15) and chief authority, a&-Sàfid, made the 
following statement, as reported by the religious leader Sams-ad-din 
Muhammad b. Siháb-ad-dín al-Bà*üni, who endorsed the statement 
as authentic: 


The knowledge of history increases man's 
intellectual capacity. 


It will be quoted again later. 

The verse of the Qur'àn: “We made night and day two signs. 
We darkened the sign of the night, and we made the sign of the 
day luminous, so that you might desire excellence from your Lord 
and know the number of years and (time-)reckoning. We have 
everything divided systematically," ® was commented upon by the 
religious leader Abû Ja‘far b. Jarir at-Tabari, along the following 
general lines: “Men should acquire through history a knowledge 
of the various time(-units), such as the hours of night and day, the 
months and years, at which their religious obligations, such as 
prayers, charity taxes, the pilgrimage, fasts, and other obligations 
must be discharged and at which their debts must be paid and col- 
lected. God thus said: "They will ask you aboüt the new moons. 
Tell them: they are fixed dates for men and the pilgrimage,' * 
and again: ‘It is He who made the sun a luminary, and 
editors of Yaqût, 10544, VII, 265 f. (Cairo); Yaqût, 17544, VII, 268 (Cairo = III, 25 MAR- 
GOLIOUTH). Al-Qifti's source appears to have been as-Sam‘Ant’s Supplement to the History 
of Bagdad. 

For Ibn al-Banná? (369-471/1005(6)-1078), cf. above, pp. 83 and 174. 

1 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bá*üni (d. 871/1465, cf. GAL, II, 41; Daw’, VII, 114), Tuhfat 
az-gurafá?, Paris ms, ar. 1615, fols. 2b-3a, and Paris ms. ar. 3412, fol. 75b. Three more verses 
from al-Bá*üni are quoted In, 95, below, p. 409. The verse also appears in Ibn ad-Dayba‘, 
Bugyat al-mustafid, Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 11m, fol. 1a, and al-Gumri, Dajírah, Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 
104, fol. 2a. 

? Quràn xvii 12 (13 FL). 

? Qur’4n ii 189 (185 Fl). 
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the moon a light, and who made fixed stations for the moon, so 
that you might know the number of years and (time-)reckoning. 
God created this for a good reason, establishing distinct signs for 
people who are understanding. Indeed, the change of night and 
day and the things which God created in heaven and upon earth 
are signs for people who fear God.’ God did all that out of kindness 
to His creatures, and as a favor and bounty granted them...,” 2 
and so on, in at-Tabari’s original and instructive manner. 

Indeed, there is a tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, 
saying that God mentioned history in the Quran. Mu*àd b. Jabal 
asked Muhammad why the moon appeared thin like a line, then 
waxed and growing bigger and bigger became a semicircle and 
a circle, then waned and becoming thinner and thinner finally 
returned to its first condition. In reply, there was revealed 
(the verse of the Qur^àn): “They will ask you about the new moons 
(ahillah, plural of hilâl ‘new moon’). Tell them: They are fixed dates 
for men." 3 This means (that they are to indicate the dates óf) their 
religious (observances), their fasts and the breaking of them, the 
duration of the “iddah period and pregnancy of their wives, the 
payment of their debts, and the payment of the wages of their 
hired men, and similar conditions, unti) a well-known term, mature 
wisdom, and patent bounties are reached.* 

According to Qatâdah, the expression “new moons" must be 
interpreted in the sense that God appointed them as fixed dates 
for the fasts, the breaking of the fasts, the pilgrimages, and the 
devotional exercises of the Muslims as well as the ‘iddah periods 
of their wives, and so on. God knows better what is best for His 
creatures. 

In fact, there is the clear statement of the two Sahihs on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Umar.® He said: “When the new moon was 
mentioned in the presence (16) of Muhammad, he said: Do not 
fast until you see it, and do not break the fast until you see it. If you 


1 Qur’an x 5f. (5f. FL). 

2 Cf. at-Tabari, Ta?rfp, I, 3f. De Gorse and others. 

? Qur’4n ii 189 (185 FL). 

> The tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted in a shortened form by Ibn ad-Dawadart, Kant 
ad-durar, Phot. Cairo Tarih 2578, I, 81 f. Already Halifah b. Hayyát, at the beginning 
of his Ta?vth, explained the significance of tarih in a similar manner. 

5 Cf. I*lán, 13, above, p. 284. 

° “Abdallah b. “Umar b. al-Hattab, d. 73/692-93, or 74 (Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, IV, z, 105-38 
SACHAU and others). 
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cannot see it, count the month of Sa‘ban complete with thirty 
days, and thereafter begin the fast. 1 

In the introduction of his History, al-Janadi reported the fol- 
lowing tradition which was transmitted by a thorough scholar: 
“God revealed in the Torah a special book containing (information 
about) the conditions of past peoples and the respective length of 
their lifetime." 2 

In fact, God, in the Qur’an, told many stories which contain 
a good deal of information (ahbár) about the peoples of the past, 
such as the people of Nûh and Hûd, Madyan, and Tamáüd. There 
further are stories about Masa, Hárün, Fir'awn, and Qarin, 
about the Sevensleepers, and about Namrüd and Ibrahim. God 
said, and what He says is the truth: “We shall tell you all the sto- 
ries of the messengers (of old) through which we shall steady your 
heart. You will find in them the truth, and an exhortation, and 
something to be remembered for the believers.” 3 An interpretation 
which finds a reference to history in the verse: “And He gave him 
added excellence of knowledge and body,” 4 is ascribed to a certain 
Qur'án commentator. This is debatable. 

All this is sufficient proof of the great excellence of history and 
the eminent position and qualification of the historian. 

Abü Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim at-Ta‘labi said 
that God's wisdom in telling Muhammad the stories of the prophets 
of the past and of bygone peoples had several aspects:* 
"(r—These stories) are a clear indication and proof of Muham- 
mad's prophetical vocation. Muhammad was illiterate. He had no 
tutor or teacher. He never left his country long enough to go to a 
scholar from whom he might have learned these stories. Muham- 
mad's acquaintance with these stories became known. Those among 
his compatriots who were intelligent thought about it, and they 

1 Cf. Concordance, II, 202a; TB, VII, 210. The reference apparently is to Muslim, Sahfh, 
V, 50 ff. (Bülàq 1304. Margin of al-Qastallàni, Iríád). 

The preceding three paragraphs appear in the same sequence in Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi (Ms. 
Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2907, fol. 4a), probably the immediate source of as-Sabáwi, cf. 
above, p. 272, n. 2. 

2 Muhammad b. Yatqúb b. Yûsuf al-Janadi (d. 732/1332, cf. GAL, II, 184), Sulák, 
Phot. Cairo Tarih 996, p. 3. Cf. I*lán, 134, below, p. 484; I*lán, 29, below, p. 306, where 
the name of the author is Muhammad b. Yûsuf b. Ya*qüb. The Cairo photostat and Hàjjt 
Halifah, Kasf as-sunün, III, 613 FLOGEL, have Yûsuf b. Ya‘qûb (without Muhammad b.). 

Cf., further, Diya?-ad-din b. al-Atir, al-Wašy al-margá&m, 66 (Beirut 1298). 

* Quran xi 120 (121 FL). 

* Qur'an ii 247 (248 Fl.). 


5 The following passage, down to the verse On p. 290, is an abbreviated version of the 
introduction of the Qisas al-anbiyd? by at-Ta‘labi (d. 427/1035, cf. GAL, I, 350). 
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realized that it was the result of divine revelation. They therefore 
believed in Muhammad and trusted him. It was one of the miracles 
which confirmed his prophetical vocation. Before it, he was 
ignored and rejected out of envy and spitefulness.! 

(2—These stories) serve as an incentive (for the reader) to imitate 
their heroes in all those things for which they found God's praise, 
and, on the other hand, they serve as a warning against the actions 
which God censured. 

(3— These stories) serve to confirm Muhammad(’s position) and 
to make known his glory and that of his people. He and his people 
were spared many afflictions which those before them had suffered. 
(God) gave them less severe religious laws and singled them out 
for acts of divine grace which they alone experienced. The verse 
of the Qur'àn: “And he liberally bestowed upon them open and 
concealed favors,” ? has been interpreted in the sense (17) that 
'open favors' refers to the imposing of less severe religious laws 
and 'concealed favors' refers to the doubled (reward) for good deeds. 

(4—These stories) serve to improve and educate Muhammad's 
people. This was indicated in the following verse of the Qur'an: 
‘Signs for those who ask.'?—'And a lesson for the understanding.’ * 
—‘And an exhortation for those who fear God.’ 5 In this sense, 
a&-Sibli ° used to say regarding these verses: “The common people 
occupy themselves with listening to stories, the elite, on the other 
hand, with learning from them.’ 

(5—These stories) serve to keep alive the memory and the deeds 
of their heroes. This constitutes a stimulus for the righteous to 
increase their activities, since they may hope for a speedy reward 
and the perpetuation of their memory and good deeds. Such was 
the desire of the ‘Friend of God,’ Ibrahim, when he said: ‘And 
prepare for me truthful speech among posterity.’ 7 

People are (=live on as) tales. It was thus said: ‘No one is dead 
whom memory keeps alive,’ and: ‘The kings and the rich spent 
money on buildings, fortresses, and castles only for the perpetuation 
of their memory.’ 


1 For the grammar of the passage, cf. the text of at-Ta‘labi. 
* Qur’an xxxi 20 (19 Fl.). 
° Qur'an xii 7 (7 FL). 
E i62 (66 FL), Hi 198 (13), 46 50), and axiv 34 (34) 
ur?àn ii 62 (66 Fl.), ñi x 132) V 4 ñ . 
* Evidently, ai fie gett, Abo Bakr, d. 334, or beg. 335/946 (cf. GAL, I, 199 f). 
* Qur?án xxvi 84 (84 FL). 
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A tale is all a person leaves behind. 
Strive that your tale be known as good and kind.” 1 


I say: Look at the traditions, and you will find in them many 
instances that illustrate the afore-mentioned (remarks of at-Ta labi). 
For instance: “May God show mercy unto Mûs, he suffered greater 
damage than that.?"—Consolation and the like: “O God, let those 
be for them years like the years of Yûsuf.” 3— “O God, Ibrahim, 
your servant and friend, prayed to you for Mecca, and I shall 
pray to you for Medina."— Imitation and consolation: “If there 
were not the prayer of my brother, Sulayman.’ Castigation, which 
does not leave out men of high positions; in fact, he said: “God 
will show. mercy unto Mûsê, if he were patient,” 5 and told us the 
story of the two.—‘A’igah also found consolation in these stories. 
She said: “The only example I can find for myself and for you is 
the father of Yüsuf who in the Qur'àn is stated to have said: 
"Therefore, patience is good, and God must be invoked for help 
against (the calamity) which you describe.” 6 

Abû I-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Mas*àdi a&-Safit said: 
“History is a branch of knowledge enjoyed by both scholars and 
ignorant persons and relished by both the stupid and the intelli- 
gent. Everything remarkable becomes known through history. 
Every marvel achieves appreciation through it. Noble and sublime 
character qualities are derived from it. (Our) knowledge of the 
political wisdom of kings and others is based on it. History collects 
for you (information on) the first and the last (of persons and 
things), insufficiency and abundance, nomadic life and city life, 
(persons and) things of the present and of the past. Many judgments 
(regarding the moral and legal character of things) are based upon 
history. The knowledge of it is considered an asset in any gathering 
and station." (Al-Mas*üdi continued that) his incentive to write 
works on history (tarîk) and world events (ahbár) was “the desire 

* The verse is taken from the Magstirah of Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Durayd (d. 321/ 
933, cf. GAL, I, 111 f.), cf. the edition Constantinople 1300, 115 (verse 180 in the edition of 
AGGAEUS HAITSMA, 1773, and verse 171 in that of EVERARDUS SCHEIDIUS, 1786). Cf. Ibn 
Isfandiyár, Ta?ríh Tabaristán, I, 13 ‘ABBAS EGHBÃL (Teheran 1320/1942); M. Misovr, 
Tansar's Epistle, 2 (Teheran 1311/1932). 

2 Cf. al-Bubári, Sahih, II, 358 KnEHL; Concordance, I, 49a. 

° Cf. al-Bubári, op. cit., I, 255; IV, 158. 

* Cf. Concordance, II, 134. 

5 Cf. Concordance, II, 235 b; al-Bubári, op. cit., II, 358. 


¢ Qur^án xii 18 (18 FL). The statement was made in connection with the story of the 
necklace, cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, VI, 197 (Cairo 1313). 
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to follow the aim (18) aspired to and followed after by scholars 
and sages, and the wish to leave in the world a praiseworthy memory 
and ready, well-arranged knowledge." 1 

In the introduction of the Agáni, Abû l-Faraj ‘Ali b. al-Husayn 
b. Muhammad al-Isbahani al-Kátib said: “The reader who studies 
the ideas and the like contained in this work will constant- 
ly progress from one instructive passage to the other. He will find 
a mixture of the serious and the humorous, reports on noteworthy 
things (átár) and events (a/bár), biographies (siyar), poems on the 
famous battle days of the Arabs and the memorable events con- 
nected with them, and stories of the pre-Islamic kings and the 
caliphs of Islam. The knowledge of these things is esteemed by 
all educated persons. It must be acquired by young people, though 
their elders are not beyond learning a certain amount of it. The 
material presented constitutes a selection of the very best historical 
information and has been gathered from experts." ? 

A remarkable story is that of a certain member of the tribe of 
Juhaynah, one of the boon-companions of al-Muhallabi.? He used 
to talk much nonsense, Once conversation was about the mint plant. 
The Juhani said that in such-and-such a country there existed a 
mint plant which grows to be a tree, and ladders are made from 
its wood. Abû I-Faraj grew impatient when he heard this story and 
said: Indeed, there are many marvelous things in the world. This 
is not improbable. Everything is possible. However, I know a story 
which is even more remarkable. I take two eggs of a pigeon away 
from it and put in their place a weight of one hundred and a weight 
of fifty. When the hatching period is over, the weights break open, 
and a basin and pitcher come out. The people who were present 
laughed, and the Juhani realized that Abû l-Faraj intended to 
make fun of him. In consequence, he refrained a good deal from 
telling his stories. 

I say: Something similar happened to a person whom we sus- 
pected of (baselessly) expanding (his stories). While we were 
together with Ibn Hajar, that person told us that in Aleppo they 
had a man who had forty male children who participated with 
him in his business trips. One of our colleagues who was present 


1 Al-Mas‘tdi (d. 345/956, or 346, cf. GAL, I, 143-45), Murdj, I, 9 Paris ed. = I, 4 (Cairo 
1346). A new edition and translation of the work by C. Pellat is in the course of publication. 

2 Abû 1-Faraj (d. 356/967, cf. GAL, I, 146), Agánf, 1, 2 (Balaq 1285). 

* Al-Hasan b. Muhammad, d. 352/963 (cf. ET, s.v. al-Muhallabi). 
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was just starting to say: “Even more remarkable than this is. . » 
when Ibn Hajar smiled, broke up the gathering, and started to 
pray. I was (later on) often together with that other man, and 
strangely enough, it happened several times that when I asked him 
what story he had intended to tell he was somehow interrupted. 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Salàmah b. Jafar al-Qudà* aš- 
Safi’, the Egyptian judge, said that “he collected a certain amount 
of material on the stories (anb?) of the prophets, the history of the 
caliphs, and the reigns of princes and amirs,"— down to the year (19) 
422/1031—‘‘Brevity has been observed. Thus, whoever so desires 
can easily master the contents of the work. Its contents"— that 
is, its usefulness, if it is completely mastered, consists in the fact 
that it—"'is amply sufficient for entertainment and conversation. 

In his Supplement to the History of Ibn Jarir, Muhammad b. 
‘Abd-al-Malik b. Ibrahim al-Hamadáni (Hamdani ?) al-Faradi 
a8-Safid said that “history was eagerly studied by the leaders of 
peoples and tribes and by men of praiseworthy and excellent quali- 
ties, such as the *Abbásids"—and others, no doubt—... “The in- 
stances of success recorded in history serve as a memento of (divine) 
favors, and the instances of trouble observed init serve as an awak- 
ening and a warning. It has been reported that when someone 
mentioned to Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 2 that he saw the Prophet in 
his sleep, Saîd said: ‘Hey you, God sent His Prophet to encourage 
and to warn (mankind). He encourages those who act righteously, 
and tells them to increase their activities. He cautions those who 
do evil, and tells them to repent.’ The study of history (a#bár an-nás) 
is a mirror for the observer. It tells the truth and thus arouses in 
him the desire for good deeds and makes him afraid of evil ones. 
It serves to improve men of insight and natural qualifications. His- 
tory is the means through which God keeps alive the memory of 
those of His servants who in His opinion merit that and deserve 
His fine reward and compensation." 3 


1 Al-Quda‘t (d. 454/1062, cf. GAL, I, 343), ‘Uytn al-ma*árif, Bodleian ms. Maresc. 37, 
introduction. The text is slightly different in the Bodleian ms. Pocock 270, fol. 3b. 

3 D. around 100/718-19 (al-Bubári, Tarih, II, 1, 467 f.; ad-Dahabi, Tarih al-Islam, IV, 
4-7, Cairo 1367 ff.; Ibn Hallikan, I, 568 f. trans. DE SLANE). 

* Al-Hamadani (d. 521/1127, cf. GAL, I, 142), Takmilah, y Kan‘An (Beirut 1961). 
Ibn Hallikan, in addition to al-Hamadáni's history of wazirs (cf. below, p. 412, n. 6), also 
quotes a continuation of Miskawayh's Tajárib al-umam (?, Ibn Hallikan, I, 464 trans. DE 
SLANE, in fact, a supplement to Abû Sujà*s supplement to Miskawayh, cf. below, p. 489 
and as-Safadi, Wáfi, IV, 38 DEpERING [Damascus-Wiesbaden 1959], and another historical 
work, ai- Ma*árif al-muta?ahhirah (Ibn Hallikan, I, 280, 399). 
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In the year 538/1143-44, Abû l-Qásim Muhammad b. Yûsuf 
al-Madani al-Hanafi, a resident of Balh and the author of the Náfi* 
on Hanafi jurisprudence," composed a History of Balh. He wrote 
this history as a semi-popular (mutawassit) work, because of the 
little interest and feeble understanding of the public, and kept it 
down to the level of his readers, using a language which they would 
understand. At the end, he added his autobiography and a list of 
his writings. Concerning the usefulness of his History he made the 
following remarks (which are quoted here) with the addition of some 
words in a number of passages: “It keeps alive the memory of the 
early and recent scholars of Balh and those who came there from 
abroad—Remembering is (giving) new life, and restoring this (new 
life?) is like reviving all mankind.? It also revives the impression 
they made, the acquaintance with their actions, their asceticism, 
their austerity (wara), their religiosity, their aversion to and con- 
tempt of the world, and their patient trust in God in the face of great 
trials and tribulations. Their character qualities will be adopted by 
those who look (at their history). The circumstances of their life 
will deeply impress those who hear (about them). Nature is docile, 
and man a slave to custom. At times, the ear falls in love before 
the eye.’ The reason of salvation is straightforwardness in one’s life 
(20) and activities. In order to achieve it, a certain stimulus and 
guide is needed, such as the company of pious men or when it 
is difficult to enjoy their personal company, the study of their life 
and accomplishments. The soul can thus picture for itself their 
essential qualities and gain an idea of their teachings. 
Of actual vision nothing remains but a memory in the mind. 
Therefore, hearing and seeing are equivalent, and the report (of a 
third person) is equivalent to actual vision although in reality there 
is a great difference between them. If there is no downpour, there is 
(at least) dew. The memory of pious men is a source of (divine) 
mercy, 5 an instructive memento for later generations. Without 


1 According to GAL, I, 381, the author of the Náfi* died in 656/1258 and is different 
from his namesake GAL, I, 413, who died in 556/1161. Cf. also 1147, 124, below, p. 463. 

* Cf. In, 28, below, p. 304 f. 

° Cf. Agdnt, III, 67 (Bülàq 1285). 1 

* The restrictive afterthought is due to the fact that the Prophetical tradition states that 
the report of a third person is not like actual observation, cf. al-Káfiyaji, above, p. 258, n. I. 

5 Cf. also 744, 28 and so, below, pp. 305 and 338. In 114, 32, below, p. 311, and 
‘Iyad, Madárik, Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 2293, fol. 4b, this saying is quoted in the name of Sufyan 
b. *Uyaynah (d. 198/814, cf. TB, IX, 174 f.), whereas Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jámi* bayán al- 
“ilm, II, 162 (Cairo, n.y.) ascribes it to (Sufyan) at-Tawri. Cf. also Ê. LÉvI-PROVENÇAL, 
Les Historiens des Chorfa, 46, n. 2 (Paris 1922). 
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books, most historical information (al-ahbár wa-L-alwál) would 
be forgotten. After a short while, the memory of any human 
being, whatever his condition, would be lost. A cherished pearl and 
treasured jewel is the science of traditions. It is the foundation of 
Islam, the basis of the laws, the science which decides what is per- 
mitted and what is forbidden, the model to be followed by both 
the elite and the common people, the explanation of the ambiguous 
statements of the Qur'àn, and the center of truth and correctness." 
That is, the author goes on to say that “this branch of learning 
(history) leads to the science of traditions and serves to solve those 
of its problems which are referred to it for their solution". The au- 
thor further explained that one of the reasons why he wrote the 
History of Balb was that he needed a rest from his work on the 
Kitab at-Tahgig al-jámi* uşûl masá^il al-fiqh al-jalil minhu wa-d- 
dagiq and to this end occupied himself with that interesting, en- 
joyable, and highly useful branch of learning “with which I had 
been familiar in my early manhood and upon which I based my 
efforts to achieve accuracy. Another reason for writing the History 
of Balb was the wish to recompense, as far as it was in my weak 
power to do so, the people of Balh for the kindness shown to me 
when I first settled there. A third reason was my great zeal for the 
trusted scholars of the Muslim nation. Much of the historical 
information (afbdr) about them is disappearing. Their very names 
and (the knowledge of) their noble accomplishments are being lost.” 
The author (then stated that) in the work, (he) drew upon books— 
Which he mentioned—and upon (information from) contemporary 
authorities, outstanding and influential men who knew (Balb?) 
and had information about it. He named a number of them. He 
also mentioned young and middle-aged men, because if at the time 
they were young and unimportant, they might in another generation 
become important. 

He undertook to compose his work because he was afraid that 
difficulties might come up and because he "wanted to preserve 
(religious) scholarship from the disappearance and decay which 
were caused by the death of the informants who were conspicuous 
through their comprehensive scholarly activity. “Umar b. *Abd-al- 
“Aziz had written to the people of Medina: ‘Look for the extant 
traditions of the Prophet and write them down, for I am afraid 
that scholarship may disappear and scholars pass away.' If such 
was the fear in the days when Islam was young and fresh, its 
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champions astonishingly zealous, and the time one of noble vigor, 
must one not have the same fear in our time (21), a time of 
retrogression in zeal and persistence 1? The author also mentioned 
"the graves of the religious leaders and the places where they had 
lived and slept, because their bodies and forms serve as a cure, for 
terrible afflictions and diseases, for God endowed that body with a 
special quality which serves as a cure for afflictions, and through it, 
whether it is alive or dead, there is blessing (tabéraka?) in the 
world. (The fact of the miraculous qualities of the saints) is God's 
greatest kindness and gift. Proof of it is found in the tradition of 
Buraydah, according to which Muhammad said: “On the Day of 
Resurrection, each of the men around me will be the leader and light 
of the people of the place where he died.' 2 We pray that through 
Islam and the strength of evident truth, God may keep us and that 
He may preserve for us 'truthful speech among posterity.'? He 
has the power to do whatever He wants to do, and He can be 
expected to grant any request." 

In the introduction of the Muntazam, the hadit expert, Abû 
l-Faraj b. al-Jawzi^ said: “Biographies (siyar) and histories are 
very useful, especially in two respects: 

I—The story of the life of a prudent man and the description 
of the result he achieved will lead to the good management and 
prudent handling of one's own affairs. On the other hand, the story 
of the life of an immoderate person and the description of the end 
he found will generate a fear of immoderation. This, then, is an 
education for the powerful and a lesson for the thoughtful. It im- 
plies a sharpening of the intellect. It is a garden for pleasure seekers 
in the realm of traditional knowledge. 

2—The student of history becomes acquainted with wondrous 
affairs, the changes of time, the vicissitudes of destiny, and (the 
enjoyment of) listening to stories (ahbár). Abû ‘Amr b. al-'Alà* 
asked a man of (the tribe of) Bakr b. Wà'il who had become so 
old that he could no longer enjoy the pleasures of eating, drinking, 
and sexual intercourse, whether he would not like to die. No, he 

8 ا‎ bi DA AL NE: 60-64/680-83, cf. al-Bubári, Ta?rih, I, 2, 
140Í., where the tradition is quoted, on the authority of Buraydah's son, ‘Abdallah, 
= also RD I, 128; al-Bayhagi, Ta?ríh-i-Bayhag, 22 (Teheran 1317). 

si vin praia ta ers امام‎ of ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Alf b. al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200, 


cf. GAL, I, 499-506; ‘ABD-aL-Hamip AL-SAL0J1, Mwallafát Ibn al-Jawzt, Bagdad 1385/1965) 
has not yet been published. Cf. above, pp. 143 f. and 210. 
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replied, and when asked what pleasure was left to him, he said: 
“I am still able to listen to wondrous stories.” 1 

Ibn al-Jawzi further said in the beginning of the Suddr al-*ugüd 
fi tarîk al-‘uhtid, his own abridgment of the M: untazam: ‘Histories 
and biographies are a relaxation for the mind and a diversion as 
well as an intellectual stimulus. The story of the marvels of creation 
shows the greatness of the Maker. The explanation of the biography 
of a prudent person leads to the good management of one’s own 
affairs. Telling the story of an immoderate person generates a fear 
of the want of prudence. The description of the life of a wit provokes 
amazement at the acts of destiny and constitutes an entertainment 
similar to that of entertaining evening causeries,” 2 

In the Fath al-Qudsi, the history of the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Salah-ad-din Abû l-Muzaffar Yûsuf b. Ayyüb, starting with 
the year 583/1187, *Imád-ad-din Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Hamid al-Isbahani ai-Sàfid al-Kátib 3 said: (22) Histories 
customarily start with the beginning of creation or with some 
dynasty. There is no nation or dynasty "without a history/era 
(tarîh) to which reference may be had. It is transmitted from 
generation to generation, from the men of the past (who had con- 
nections with a certain dynasty) to those of the present. It holds fast 
the fleeting events of the day, and it clearly shows the significance 
of noteworthy men. If this were not the case, connections would be 
interrupted. No knowledge of (past) dynasties would exist. The 
memory of men of the past would be dead in the days of later gen- 
erations. Human beings would not realize that they are deeply 
rooted in the soil that they are drops that come from the dark 
recesses of the spine in a long process, that their lives begin in the 
remote past of Adam, and that the Lord took their progeny out 
of their backs to let them have as much preeminence as He before- 
hand 5 wanted them to have. Let it thus be known to man (through 


* Abû ‘Amr died between 154/771 and 159/775-76, cf. GAL, I, 99. 

? The passage is found in the Phot. Cairo Tarih, 994, p. 3. 

3 The correct form of the name of the ‘Imad (d. 597/1201, cf. GAL, I, 314-6) is found 
in Ms. Leiden. Cf. C. LANDBERG'S edition of the Arabic text, pp. 3-5 (Leiden 1888. The 
edition Cairo 1322 is a mere reprint of Landberg's text). LANDBERG announced his future 
translation of the work, but this exceedingly difficult enterprise appears not to have been 
executed. A French translation has been announced by H. Mass&, and another edition 
has been published in Cairo 1965. 

* Cf. Lisán al-*Arab, XII, 114 (Büláq 1300-8), with reference to a verse by Imru?ul-qays. 

5 The text of the I*lán which was followed in the translation is more difficult but may 
be better than that of the edition (cf., however, a phrase such as that used by al-Badi* al- 
Hamadáni, according to al-QalqaSandi, Subh al-a‘S4, I, 459: wa-n-nds li-Ádam wa-in kân 
al-*ahd qad tagádam). The Quranic reference is to sûrah vii 172 (171 Fl.). 
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history) that there is as little room for him before the end of his life 
and before he descends into this grave, as there is between a fold 
and its opening, and let him have in one (life)time the experience 
of ten. He traversed one life after the other and traveled through 
one age after the other (through history). He was laid to rest and 
resuscitated in a thousand graves. He was making his appearance at 
night until he became visible at dawn (??). Without history, the 
efforts of the representatives of good policies would be lost. There 
would be no praise to distinguish between them and the represen- 
tativesof bad policies. It would be difficult tolearn from the good and 
bad outcome of events. The fact that easy times follow upon difficult 
ones, and vice versa, would remain unknown." The author then 
mentioned the short-lived eras of many (peoples) of the past, such 
as the (era of the) deluge, the inundation, and astronomical obser- 
vations. He stated that “the era (tarîk) of the hijrah abolished 
every previous era and destroyed all the (sins) which were not re- 
pented in it 1 by those who committed them. It, therefore, gives 
reliable information about and protection against adopting the 
discrepancies (which occur in the eras) of bygone people. Time 
was already revolving in its usual manner on the day God created 
heaven and earth.? God commanded His servants to spend the 
possessions He had assigned to them and even their lives in the 
anticipation of a twofold recompensation for what they would 
give," and so on, in the author's fine, poetic style. 

In the 47547 ad-duwal al-Islámiyah, Jamál-ad-din Abû 1-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Abi I-Mansár Zàfir b. Husayn al-Azdi al-Misri al-Maliki 5 
said: “If the usefulness of history were to consist only in the lesson 
it contains that time does not stand still and that change is its 
only persistent quality, it would be enough to fulfil all expectations. 
However, the various aspects of its usefulness and unique (in- 
Structiveness) are innumerable. The student of history combines 
instruction (23) extracted from its lessons with enjoyment obtained 
from its rich contents." The author then enumerated the different 
dynasties and referred to them at length. 


1 The last half of the sentence is not contained in the edition of the Fath. 

* Cf. I*lán, 13, above, p. 283, n. 8. 4 

3 The Gotha manuscript of al-Azdi's (d. 613/1216, cf. GAL, I, 321) Duwal al-mungati‘ah, 
Which I consulted in the photostat copy of the Fondazione Caetani in Rome, does not 
contain the beginning of the work. 
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In the Tadwin, Imàm-ad-din Abû l-Qàsim ‘Abd-al-Karim b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Karim ar-Rafi4 said: 1 

(Blank space in the manuscript left by the author for the later 
insertion of the quotation). 

In the Kâmil, ‘Izz-ad-din Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Karim b. al-Atir? said: “The instructiveness 
of history has many aspects and its usefulness, both in this world 
and the other world, is very great. Here, we shall mention only 
as much of that as we see fit. We shall leave it to the natural in- 
telligence of the student of history to make himself acquainted 
with the rest. 

As to the usefulness of history for this world, for instance, it is 
no secret that human beings like to remain alive and prefer to be 
among the living. Would that I knew what difference there is 
between things seen or heard yesterday and things read in books 
which contain historical information about the men of the past. 
Reading about them is like being their contemporary, and knowing 
events is like being present when they took place. 

Furthermore, kings and persons in authority may find the biog- 
taphies of oppressors and tyrants treated in books which circulate 
among the people and which are transmitted from generation to 
generation. They look at the ill fame and disgrace that were the 
consequence of oppression and tyranny, the resulting destruction 
of countries and human lives, the financial loss and the general 
corruption. Thus, they come to disapprove of and avoid practices 
of oppression and injustice, Likewise, they may see the biographies 
of just governors. They read about the good reputation that survived 
them after their death, and the development and financial pros- 
perity of their countries and realms. Thus, they come to approve 
of their example and to desire to practice permanently what they did 
as well as to omit all that works to the contrary. Kings and persons 
in authority derive an additional advantage from the study of 
history. They learn through history about the wise counsels that 
served (their predecessors) to avert damage at the hands of enemies, 
to escape disasters, and to protect (2) rich cities and great realms. 


1 The Phot. Cairo Tarih 2648 of the work is incomplete in the beginning as is the Istanbul 
manuscript Vehbi Ef. 1058 (which is presumably the original of the Cairo photostat). The 
incipit from Ms. Laleli 2010 is cited by H. RITTER, in Oriens, III, 76 f. (1950). Cf. as-Suyati, 
Nazm al-igydn, 8 Hirt (New York 1927). 3 

* 555-630/1160-1233 (cf. GAL, I, 345 f.). The quotation from the Kámil, I, 4-6 (Cairo 
1301), extends to p. 300, line 23. The second Muhammad in his genealogy did not exist, 
according to H. RITTER, in Oriens, VI, 73 (1953). 
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If such were to be the only useful aspect of history, it would be 
glorious enough. In addition, history gives man experience and a 
knowledge of events and their outcome. It also teaches him that 
nothing can happen to him which did not happen before, or some- 
thing similar to which did not happen before. His intelligence in- 
creases, and he becomes worthy of imitation. It was rightly said: (24) 


I found that there are two intellects, 

The one (given) by nature, and the other (acquired) by 

The latter is of no use [studying. 
When the former is lacking.1 


The “intellect (given) by nature' refers to the natural intellect 
which God created for man, and the “intellect (acquired) by study- 
ing' refers to the growth of the natural intellect through experience. 
This increase (of intellectual capacity) is called a second intellect, 
in order to extend and stress its importance, though it merely is 
additional to the first intellect." 

—All this is referred to in the following tradition, according to 
which Muhammad said: “If you are told that a man strayed from 
his nature, do not believe it.” ?— 

"(Another aspect of the usefulness of history) is the fact that 
in parties and gatherings, it is very becoming for a person to mention 
some historical information and to tell some interesting anecdotes. 
All ears can be observed listening to him and all eyes looking at 
him, and everyone wants to hear all he has to say and is very 
appreciative of his remarks. 

As to the usefulness of history for the other world, there is, for 
instance, (the following aspect): Truly intelligent persons who 
reflect about (the lessons of history) will notice that the world 
turns its people up and down and plays havoc with its most promi- 
nent inhabitants. It takes away their lives and treasures and an- 
nihilates the young as well as the old. It spares neither the great 
nor the humble, and neither the rich nor the poor are safe from its 
misfortunes. Intelligent persons (who realize all that) will become 
ascetics and turn away from the world. They will proceed to using 
this world for preparing their journey to the other world. They will 
feel a desire for a home which is free from all those (worldly) pe- 
culiarities and whose people are safe from those shortcomings. 


1 Cf. I“lân 14, above, p. 285, n. 
The tradition forms no part of the quotation from Ibn al-Atir. 
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Someone might object that nobody ever saw a student of history 
who became an ascetic and turned to the other world and 
felt a desire for its glorious heights. I would like to ask the 
person (who makes this objection) how many people he has observed 
reading the Qur'án, the most powerful and eloquent (book of) 
exhortation, yet, still searching for a little worldly gain. Mankind 
does have a passionate love for this passing world. 

Furthermore, the study of history leads to the acquisition of 
two very good qualities, patience and resignation (lit, consolation). 
Intelligent persons who notice that no noble prophet or mighty 
king, in fact, not a single human being, was safe from the evils 
of the world will realize that they themselves may experience the 
same misfortunes and adversities which the other experienced. 


Just one of the tribe of Gaziyah I am, 
With them led astray, led aright with them.! 


For the same reason, stories were included in the Quran: "That 
is a reminder for a person who has feeling, or is able to listen, 
being present as an observer.’* If that person who objects (to my 
statements) thinks that God intended the stories to serve as en- 
tertainment, he just shares the essence of (25) the argument of 
those doubters—who are ‘upon the brink of a weak undermined 
sand dune’ *—concerning these stories who said: ‘(These are) the 
fables of the ancients which he copied.” © 

In the introduction of the History of Málagah (Málaga), Abû Bakr 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. Hamis* said; “Next to the Qur- 
“An and the sunnah, the most deserving subjects of assiduous study are 
history and biography. They serve to remind (man) of the fact that 
time turns its children up and down. They show the remarkable 
events (anb) which happened in former times, They call attention 
to the (religious) scholars whose activities must be followed and 
whose qualities and stories (ahbár) must be written down. These 
scholars will thus be (as familiar to you) as if they were standing 
before you together with other (living) men, were in contact with 


! This is a verse by Durayd b. ap-Gimmah (cf. GAL Supplement, 1, 998), ef. Apini, 
IX, 4 t. (Bülàq 1285); al-Hiuwáriemi, Kasd^il, 168 (Stambul 1297); Lisdn al-* Arab, XIX, 6t 
(Büláq 1300-8); Ibn. Bassám, Dabrah, 1, 2, 141 (Cairo 1361/1942). 

* Qur'an 1 37 (36 FL). 

* Qur^án ix 109 (110 FL), not in tbe Kámi. 

* Qur'án xxv 5 (6 FL). Ct. above, p. 28. 

* D. after 636/1239, €f. In, 129, below, p. 474. 
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you and spoke to you, and were known to be exactly as they are 
said to be. Those who never saw them personally will read their mes- 
sage. Those whose age did not permit them to see them will witness 
their good actions, Their rank and position will thus be known, It 
will be known who among them was conversant with the knowledge 


ship. Great zeal will be displayed, in order to reach them and share 
their status,” 

Abû Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd-al-Mu’min b. Abi 
d-dam al-Faqih a$-Safit, the Judge of Hamáh,! said: "The useful- 
ness of Muslim history, in addition to (the fact that it is) closest 
to accuracy, lies in the fact that it is concerned with the scholars 
of this Muhammadan nation and reports their good actions and 
qualities, their knowledge, sermons, wise sayings, and their way 
of life. The biography (of Muslim scholars) serves active people 
as a guide in their own affairs and and 
meditation, These people will thus benefit from the sayings, as- 
pirations, and the good actions and qualities reported of scholars, 
both in this world and in the other world... . This branch of learn- 
ing (history) is like a superstructure on top of the religio-legal 
sciences which are the basis of our (study), and the different fields 
of traditional and intellectual learning which we pursue,” 

Sams-ad-din Abû l-Mugaffar Yûsuf b. Qizoglu al-Hanafi Sibt 
Ibn al-Jawzi * said: (People of a) sound disposition and straight- 
forward mind strive eagerly to obtain a knowledge of the origins 
and the causes of growth, By pondering the currents of destiny 
. and the origins of night and day, they come to be like persons 

who themselves lived in the times and experienced the events 
(which they have been studying). God, through Mubammad, re- 
ferred to (history) in the Qur'àn and said, and what He says is the 
truth: “In fact, we shall tell you ... for the believers'.^ He further 


١ The Bodleian of Ibn Abt ddam (d. 6ra/1244, cf. GAL 1, 346, see above, 
4 np EES nea ee عاط بدن‎ PB معت‎ 
* Tbe first volume al. Jawi (d. 654/1257, بك‎ GAL, l, 347 1. the "correct" 

ye d St om ل‎ te bs Quasi, d. tsa RAM’, Masaj 
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said: (26) “This belongs to the news of the villages. We shall tell it to 
you. Some of them still stand and (others) are mown down'.1 
(He went on) in very many verses. It was a favor of God to give 
Muhammad (historical) information (ahbár) about the nations of 
past ages. People follow different purposes in their occupation 
with history, according to the varying habits of preference they 
have. Some prefer to read the biographies of the ancients and the 
sages. Others are inclined to study the stories (anbá?) of the prophets, 
caliphs, kings, wazirs, littérateurs, and poets. Others again choose 
to read the biographies (siyar) of virtuous men, ascetics, pious 
persons, and servants of God.? The purpose of some is to become 
acquainted with the biographies of either prudent or incompetent 
persons, respectively, in order to learn the good management of 
affairs or to learn thoroughly how to avoid incompetence.? Herein 
lies the real significance of biography for those who know and un- 
derstand what it is about.” The author further said: “Histories 
as a rule are a hodgepodge of miscellaneous (information) and pre- 
sent a useless repetition of an amount of material of unmanageable 
Proportions. Therefore, with God’s permission, I (composed this 
work),” and so on. 

At the beginning of his alphabetically arranged edition of Ibn 
as-Salah’s draft of the Tabagat al-fugaha?,* Muhyi-ad-din Aba 
Zakariyà' Yahya b. Saraf an-Nawawi said: "The knowledge of 
the details of the life (ahwdl) of (religious) scholars graces students 
and scholars, and ignorance of them disgraces them. All those who 
are (intellectually) awake know that the knowledge of this subject 
leads to greatly improved standards, while ignorance in this respect 
is one of the reasons of baleful incompetence. These scholars are 
the keepers of religion which is the foundation of enduring hap- 
piness. They are the transmitters of the Science (of traditions) which 
leads up to high rank (in the other world). The perfection of one of 
these scholars gives perfection to his scholarly production, and his 

1 Quran xi roo (ro2 Fl). 

? Cf. Iqán, 51 and 162, below, pp. 339 f. and 515. 

° Cf. I*lán, 21, above, P- 295. 

* The introduction of *Utmán b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. as-Saláh (d. 643/1245, cf. GAL, T, 
358-60) breaks off with the statement that he had arranged his work according to classes 
when he realized that an alphabetical arrangement would be better. At this point, an-Naw- 
aw! (d. 676/1277, cf. GAL, I, 394-97) sets in with an explanation of his alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The manuscript of the work, Ms. Cairo Tarih 2021, which I consulted, was finished 
on Wednesday, Ramadan zoth, 742|February 27th, 1342, but the first twenty folios have been 


replaced by a copy in a poor modern hand. The quotation is found on fols. rb-2a of the 
manuscript. Cf. also Tán, 98, below, p. 415. 
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confusion leaves a heritage of confusion and distortion. An acquaint- 
ance with these scholars is an acquaintance with models most 
worthy of imitation. (Hadit) students who do not know them will 
be asked about the large and small details of their life in the case 
of a difference of opinion among them, and they will not be able 
to distinguish between true and false. In this connection, the 
following story was transmitted on the authority of Muslim, the 
author of the Sahih. He said: “The first requirement for friends 
and students of the science (of tradition) is to get acquainted with 
the different quality and degree of authoritativeness of adit schol- 
ars.' An acquaintance with the elite establishes a kind of relation- 
Ship between them and those who know them. On the Day of 
Resurrection, such a relationship will be helpful in securing their 
intercession. Now, the relationship of a scholar to (27) his pupil 
is like the relationship between father and son, in fact, it is some- 
thing more sacred.! A pupil who does not know his teacher is like the 
son who does not know his father, in fact, he is even more wrong. A 
jurist who is asked, for instance, about al-Muzaní 2 and al-Gazzàli 3 
and does not know the interval of time between them and the dis- 
tance between the places where they lived certainly reveals a truly 
disqualifying lack of knowledge. Concerning the transmitters of 
traditions, the hadit scholars have long appreciated the truth of 
this and drawn the consequence: They have written monographs 
on personality criticism, and they have also dealt with this subject 
in the works which go under the title of History. The jurists, on 
the other hand, have ceased to realize (the importance of) this sub- 
ject. Thus, their previous awareness of the different degrees of 
accuracy and accomplishment among their leaders, and experts 
ceased to exist. Since the days of my youth, I have continuously 
occupied myself with this subject. I have searched for it in promi- 
nent and obscure places. I have hunted for unusual facts and col- 
lected stray notices. I have derived material from the histories by 
hadít scholars of the main cities of east and west with their compre- 
hensive information about the prominent native inhabitants of 
those cities and their settlers from abroad. I have further derived 
material from numerous muYams concerning the names of the 
teachers of kadit scholars, from catalogues (lists) and some histories 


1 On this topic, cf. F. RosENTHAL, in Orientalia, N.S. XXVII, 42 (1958). 

2 Ismá'il b. Yahya, d. 264/878 (cf. GAL, I, 180). ; 

* Muhammad b. Muhammad, d. 505/1111 (cf. GAL, I, 419-26). An-Nawawi's work 
contains an interesting biography of al-Gazzáli. 
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by hadit scholars. I have also derived some occasional material 
on jurists from works on jurists. There are few such works, and 
they contain little and unimportant (information). Only the mis- 
takes and unreliable statements they contain are not few. The hand- 
books on jurisprudence and many diverse, not further specified, 
recondite sources from which I have derived material," and so on. 

In the A ‘mál al-ihtimal—which I believe to be the title of a book— 
Abi l-Abbàs Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr b. ‘fsa b. Muhammad 
b. Ziyad al-Mayfiraqi 1 said: “The author who in a historical work 
writes about a saint of God as an expression of his love of God 
will share the rank of that saint with him on the Day of Resurrection. 
The person who reads the name of a saint in a history as an expres- 
sion of love of Him is like one who visited ? that saint. God forgives 
all the sins of a person who visited one of His saints, provided that 
his visit did not cause harm to him, or indirectly to any Muslim, 
because such harm would cancel (the merit of the visit). Muhammad 
said: “He who loves something mentions it frequently. Man (is 
kept) together with those whom he loves, and he will be resurrected 
together with those whom he loves.'3 


Record the story of their lives. 
Your gain will then be handsome. 


Religion, awe, and saintliness 
Are but to understand them. 


It's happiness for any man 
To find love in his Master, 


While wrath in Him is sure to spell 
For mankind's state disaster. 


(28) Another 4 tradition: "Writing the history of the life (warraha) 
of a Muslim is like reviving him. Reading his history is like visiting 


à D. in or before 678|r279-8o, according to a marginal note in Ms. Leiden. He is 
mentioned in Taqî-ad-dîn’s Sif? and *Igd (in the introduction and the biography of Ibn 
Sab‘in). Cf. above, p. 165, and below, p. 481, n. 2; GAL Supplement 1, 635. 

? Le., made the pilgrimage to his tomb or another place sacred to him. 

* The second of the three Sentences is quoted in al-Bubari, Sahih, IV, 5 Krenz; Muslim, 
Sahih, X, 68 (Bülàq 1304. Margin of al-Qastallanf, Iríád); TB, II, 16 (biography of al- 
Bubáríi), IV, 259; XI, 227; XIII, 86, 455; Abü Samah, Rawdatayn, 7 (Paris 1898, Recueil 
des hist. des Croisades, Hist. Or., 4). Cf. also below, PP. 305 and 426. 

* The collection of traditions appears to have been derived from the same work. 
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him. Restoring this (new life?) is like reviving all mankind.’ 
Through visiting a saint, one assures oneself of God's kindness 
in Paradise. The person who receives a visit must needs honor the 
visitor. Another tradition: “Speaking of pious men who are deceased 
is (like) mercy shown to dear ones who are alive. The person who 
records the story of the life (arraba) of a number of men may hope 
that the blessed among them will intercede for the unfortunate.' 
A tradition says: “To each of them (a reward is given) according to 
his intention. Actions (are judged) by intentions.’ Some version 
reads: The memory of God is a source of (divine) pleasure. The 
memory of Muhammad is a source of (divine) love. The memory 
of pious men is a source of (divine) mercy. In the happiness (of 
the other world) they will keep company with' those who spoke of 
them. He who loves something mentions it frequently. Man (is kept 
together with) those whom he loves. To him (a reward is given) 
according to his intention." 3 

Táj-ad-din Abû Talib ‘Ali b. Anjab al-Házin * said: “The most 
restful subject for the tired mind to read about and to study, 
the most useful and instructive means to chase away outside 
worries, the best entertainment and most pleasant information 
(ought to) be something that is a sermon and a lesson, and that is 
the knowledge of history. History also shows the shifts of dynasties 
and how quickly they take place, and how their end comes about.” 
The same author said in the Ahbdy al-wuzard? fi duwal al-wimmah 
al-hulaf@ that he considered this to be the most instructive, prof- 
itable, impressive, pleasant, entertaining, and fruitful (aspect of) 
works on history. (Historical works) “are an incentive to practice 
virtue and to shun evil. The catastrophes of prominent men, of 
the favorite children of time and the owners of great property, 
contain a lesson for the receptive and an experience for the thought- 
ful. Upon becoming aware of them, intelligent persons approve 
of noble character qualities, despise evil action, see the rewards 
of virtue, and shun the results of evil. High-minded and spirited 


1 Cf. 7410, 19, above, p. 293. 1 

* The famous second sentence, according to Abü Dawid one of the four most important 
traditions (TB, IX, 57), is constantly quoted, cf., for instance, Usámah b. Mungid, Lubáb 
al-ádáb, 333 (Cairo 1354/1935); I*lán, 46 f. and 56, below, pp. 332 and 347; I. GOLDZIHER, 
Muhammedanische Studien, I1, 178 ff. (Halle 1889-90). i 

3 Cf. above, p. 304, n. 3, and H. as-Sandübi, Ras. al-Jahiz, 304 f. (Cairo 1352). 

* Also known as Ibn as-Sà*i, 593-674/1197-1276 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 590, and the 
introduction of MusrArá JAwáp to his edition of Ibn as-Sa‘i’s Nisd? al-hulafa? (Cairo, n. y.]). 
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men have always studied good historical material (ahbâr), in order 
to use it for the entertainment of their minds, the sharpening 
of their understanding, the stimulation of their thinking, and the 
training of their intelligence. The contemplation of history leads 
to the recognition of the oneness and uniqueness of the Creator, 
because reflection about the currents of destiny, the shifts of pe- 
riods, the change of night and day, the continuous succession 
and rotation of nations and dynasties (29) contain an exhortation 
for the receptive and earnest advice for the negligent. God said: 
“We shall cause those days to take turns among men." If the only 
aspect of the usefulness of history were to be a diminished con- 
fidence in this passing world and an increased desire for the lasting 
other world, it would suffice for the good deeds which conscience 
urgently desires (man) to practice.” Y 

In the History of al-Qayrawán, Abû Zayd *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Alî al-Ansari al-Qayrawáni ? said that he "restricted 
himself to the religious scholars and pious servants of God. This 
is more (than anything else) fitting, beautiful, distinguished, perfect, 
and effective in obtaining a great reward and bountiful compen- 
sation (in the other world). Their memory is a source of abundant 
blessings and a means to attract many (divine) favors. The mem- 
ory of pious men is a source of (divine) mercy." 3 

A statement of Bahá*ad-din Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Yûsuf b. Ya*qüb al-Janadi has been mentioned before in connection 
with a passage from Ibn Jarir.4 

‘Alam-ad-din Abû Muhammad al-Qasim b. Muhammad al- 
Birzàli 5 said: “History is one of the best and most desirable 
branches of learning, one of the most useful and splendid objects of 
study, and one of the most perfect and brilliant topics of con- 
versation. It is a way to instruction and a path leading to insight. 
It is a precious gift that makes one actually see the nations of the 


1 Quràn iii r4o (134 Fl). 

2 The Ma‘dlim al-tman (Tunis 1320-25), Ibn an-Náji's edition of the work of al-Qayra- 
wûnî (d. 696/1297, cf. GAL Supplement II, 337) apparently does not contain the passage 
quoted. Al-Ansári's work on mystical love, Mašáriq anwár al-qulüb, has been edited by 


° 665-739/1267-1339 (cf. GAL, II, 36, to be corrected and supplemented by ET, 2nd ed., 
s. V. al-Birzáli). The passage appears at the beginning of al-Birzáli's History in the two- 
volume copy in Istanbul, Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2951 (written in r 321 by Ibn al-Hubübft 
[d. 722/1322, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 198 £.] and collated with the author). 
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past. It is a relaxation which cheers the heart of the reader and 
loosens his tongue.” 

In the introduction of the 7812“ as-sa%d, Kamál-ad-din Ja'far 
al-Udfuwi! said: "History is a necessary branch of learning, and 
there is no way of getting around it. History acquaints later gener- 
ations with the details of the life (a/nvál) of the men of the past. It 
teaches them how to distinguish (the scholars of the past) who deserve 
honor and praise from those who are most unimportant and in- 
significant, as well as how to distinguish those who are adjudged 
reliable from those who are adjudged unreliable. History also shows 
the methods they used, the character qualities they possessed, 
and the truths they found for mankind. Furthermore, history 
is most helpful for the smooth preservation of genealogical lines. 
Expert scholars and (intellectually) awake religious leaders wrote 
historical works as numerous as the stars of heaven. Some arranged 
their works chronologically, others alphabetically, so that they 
might be grander and more exalted.? Some chose a particular 
country, others dealt with all regions and groups.” š 

The following statement was made by Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. 50504 b. al-Akfáni in the valuable 17544 al-gásid ila asmá (30) 
al-magásid:* “Books on history afford the opportunity to study 
the history (a#bár) of kings, scholars, prominent men, and the mani- 
fold events of the past. This is a relaxation for the mind and a lesson 
for the thoughtful. The best history to be found in our time is that 
compiled by Ibn al-Atir al-Jazari. Some works combine the most im- 
portant historical information with (excerpts from) the best poetry, 
which makes them fine literary products. Such works are, for in- 
stance, the Tadkirah of Ibn Hamdán,5 the Rayhánat al-adab by 


1 Ja*far b. Ta‘lab (?) al-Udfuwt (d. 748/1347, cf. GAL, II, 31), at-Táli* as-sa*íd, 4 (Cairo 
1333/1914). 

2 The Arabic text here has an ingenious and not infrequently used play on words. 

3 At-Táli* as-sa%td has a more likely “wadis,” instead of “groups.” 

4 Al-Akfant (d. 749/1348, cf. GAL, II, 137), Iršád, 15 (Cairo 1318/1900). Cf. also the fatwa 
of ‘Izz-ad-din al-Kináni, ed. F. SAYYID, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, II, 
1746-9 (1375/1956). 1 

5 Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Hamdün, d. 562/1167 (cf. GAL, I, 280 f.). The section on 
history is to be found in the forty-ninth chapter of the Tadkirah (Vol. XII, fols. 1b-188b, 
196a-205a of the Ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2948). The author says that, since history, 
the best exhortation (maw‘izah) for man, is here only part of a larger work, he has been 
brief. The treatment of pre-Islamic history is followed by that of Muhammad and the caliphs 
to the end of the Umayyad dynasty. There follows an annalistic history down to the year 
553/1158, which is interrupted, anno 132, by a coherent treatment of the “Abbasid dynasty. 
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Ibn Sad," the “qá by Ibn ‘Abdrabbih,? the Faşl al-hitáb by 
at-Tifàsi,? the Natr ad-durar by al-Abi,4 and others.” 

I found the following statement in the Kitéb ad-Durr an-nazim 
fi ilm wa-t-ta*lim, (the work) of some (unknown author, based) 
upon b. al-Akfáni:5 “Books on history afford the opportunity to 
study the history (ahbár) of scholars and intelligent men, the hap- 
penings that concerned them, the manifold events (of the past), 
the biographies (siyar) of people, and their virtues and vices which 
time permitted to live on after they themselves were dead." 9 

‘Afif-ad-din al-Yáfi*, the famous saint, called his history, which 
is chronologically arranged according to the years of the hijrah, 
Mir'át al-janán wa-'abarát al-yaqzán, On the knowledge of instructive 
events, the shifting circumstances of human beings, and the dates of 
some very prominent men. In the beginning of the work, al-YAfi%? 
has the following verses: 


A book which will not irk you, friends of history, 
Through too great brevity, or tiresome length, 


Here you will find it, keeping to the middle path, 
Which, as the proverb says, is best of all. 


Here you'll encounter brilliant poems, anecdotes, 
And stories, fit to mention or to drop, 


Of precious, witty saws those which are meaningful, 
Of fine remarks the choicest to be found. 


It is a lesson for the student who beholds 
Time which lifts human beings ° up and lets them down, 


1 “Alî b. Mûsê b. Said, seventh/thirteenth century (cf. GAL, I, 336 £.). Cf. Hajji Halifah, 
Kašf as-sunún, III, 524 FLOGEL, The text of the Tán, strangely enough, has Tajárib 
al-umam, the title of Miskawayh's famous history. The correct title appears in 74n, 162, 


Since the same corruptions appear I‘lén, 162, below, p. 516, as-Sabáwi either used a faulty 
copy of the 17544, or his limited knowledge of adab works misled him. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 328/940 (cf. GAL, I, 154 f.). 

* Ahmad b. Yüsuf, d. 651/1253 (cf. GAL Supplement, I, 904). 

* Mansür b. al-Husayn, d. 421/1030 (cf. GAL, I, 351). 

5 Cf. GAL, II, 137. 

* For the last sentence, cf, I ‘lân, 38 f., below, P- 320f. 

7 ‘Abdallah b. As‘ad (d. 768/1367, cf. GAL, II, 176 £.), Mirát al-janán, 1, 3 f. (Hyderabad 
1337-39). GAL reads wa-“ibrat, instead of wa-‘abarat. 

* AI-Yáfift: al-halg. 
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The never ceasing change of days by one so wise, 
So fair to His creation, not unfair. 


How many lessons history contains for him 
Who wants to learn, is cautious, circumspect, 


Whom constant change of time taught prudent abstinence 
From matters which concern another one, 


Who is content with what He-that-knows-all decreed, 
Abiding by His judgment, free from grudge! (31) 


O Lord, protect us from calamity and sin 
In a world so full of sinners of all sorts. 


About to drown in its ocean many reached the shore— 
What shall he do to whom no shore is left ? 


In the Nasíhat al-muxáwir wa-ta*ziyat al-mujáwir, Badr-ad-din 
Abû Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Farhün al-Madani 
al-Maliki refuted those who disapproved of (the custom of ) putting 
up a stone or the like in the Prophet's Mosque (in Medina), in order 
to mark the place where a judge, mufti, or scholar sat (in the 
exercise of his functions). He spoke in his work of a number of his 
contemporaries and their divinely inspired deeds. In this manner, 
their memory would be kept alive, and their learning would be 
spread. The author further added some good things from the 
histories of (data about) previous reliable (scholars). “They can here 
be found,” he said, “by the student who enjoyed them but was not 
sure of the correctness of the transmitted text. A person in the right 
frame of mind might notice these (stories), and thereby come to 
adopt the sublime character qualities of those scholars and to 
reach their high level of education.” He (further) said: “God 
increased the reward of the scholars on account of the ignorant 
persons who dominated them,” ® especially those who thought 


1 Ibn Farhün (cf. GAL Supplement II, 221), Nasthat al-muSdwir, Ms. Cairo Ta'ríb 6s, 
P. 3. According to Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 300, an ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Farhan died 
in 769/1368, but according to the manuscript, the work was finished on Ramadan 21st, 
777|February 13th, 1376 (GAL Supplement II, 221: 774/1372). The Cairo manuscript was 
written in 1093/1682, but its first half is a later addition. ١ 

* This part of the quotation appears on p. 1 of the Cairo manuscript. 
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that they were qualified for the high position (of scholars) in the 
repulsion of doubtful (opinions) while in fact they fell far behind 
it. “Malik said very correctly: ‘It is not a good sign if someone 
thinks that he (ought to) occupy a position for which people do 
not consider him qualified. I never sat down in the mosque (in 
order to teach), unless seventy learned Sayhs testified to my qual- 
ification (to occupy a certain place). 1 

In the Tabaqát al-Hanafiyah, Muhyi-ad-din Abii Muhammad 
‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Qurasi al-Hanafi ? said what is quoted here in a 
Shortened form: “It is very instructive and extremely important 
for a number of reasons to discuss the biographies of (religious) 
scholars with the details of their life, their qualities, the times in 
which they lived, and their position (in scholarship). One of the 
reasons, for instance, is that it gives one confidence in himself. 
The verse of the Qur'àn: ‘Does not the memory of God give con- 
fidence ?'? was interpreted by a number of ancient scholars as re- 
ferring to the memory of the men around Muhammad. This is 
well possible. These men were distinguished above all others by the 
privilege of having seen the Prophet, by the fact that they were 
his faithful followers, and by the fact that they (alone) were in the 
possession of the knowledge (of the Prophetical traditions). Another 
reason is that (the discussion of the biographies of religious scholars) 
enables the student to reach the educational level of those (scholars) 
and to learn from their 5000 actions and qualities. Furthermore, 
it serves to put every (scholar) in his proper place and to avoid 
assigning inferior positions to important (authorities) or elevating 
others beyond their proper positions. *He is more learned than any 
scholar. Muhammad referred to this in the tradition: “Let the 
patient and intelligent men among you be close to me.'5 A further 
reason is that (the discussion of the biographies of religious scholars) 
enables the student to rely in the case of contradictory opinions 
upon the most learned and austere (authorities). Furthermore, it 
gives information about (32) their publications and helps to evaluate 
their usefulness. Lastly, it Stops any criticism directed against some 


1 This part of the quotation appears on P. 2. 

* “Abd-al-Qadir b. Mubammad (d. 775/1373, cf. GAL, II, 80), al-Jawádhir al-mudtyah 
ft tabaqat al-Hanaftyah, Y, 3 and 6 (Hyderabad 1332). 

° Quran xiii 28 (28 Fl). 

* Qur’in xii 76 (76 FL). 

* Cf. TB, IX, 281; XI, 192; XII, 150; Abû ‘Awanah, Musnad, Il, 41 f. (Hyderabad 
1362-63); Taskóprüzádeh, Miftáh, I, 67 (Hyderabad 1328-56). Ms. Leiden has the correct text, 
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one on account of the obscurity of his authorities, as well as any 
attempt by others to consider them little known.! 

Sufyan b. ‘Uyaynah said: “The memory of pious men is a source 
of (divine) mercy.'? 

Abû Hanifah said: ‘I like stories about scholars and their good 
qualities and actions better than a good deal of jurisprudence. 
Those stories educate the people.’ 

Information on the tribulations suffered by some (scholars), 
which may be found mentioned, is a consolation in tribulations 
(which one might suffer oneself) and an indication of their firm 
position within (the ranks of) pious men. 

Information about the countries in which the (religious) scholars 
lived and were at home is also very useful. 

In the introduction (kutbah) of the Tabaqát al-Málikiyah, Burhan- 
ad-din Abû Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Alî b. Farhün,* a nephew of the 
afore-mentioned Ibn Farhtin, said: “The noble character of the 
knowledge of this field (history) 5 is well-known, and ignorance 
of it is subject to blame. It is not a branch of knowledge to which 
the (proverbial) saying might be applied: To know it is of no use, 
and not to know it does no harm. It has indeed been applied to 
genealogy, a field which is different from history.” 

However, genealogy should not be neglected. It is very useful. 
Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr ® spoke of it, and Sihab-ad-din al-Qalqagandi 7 
has most of it in his work. 

Wali-ad-din Ibn Haldün al-Maliki 8 said in his History: 

(Blank space in the manuscript left by the author for the 
later insertion of the quotation). 


1 Istijhál, to majhül, for which technical term cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifdyah, 88 f. 
(Hyderabad 1357). The last sentence does not appear in the printed text of the Jawdhir, 

2 Cf. 1 140 20, above, p. 293, n. 5. 

* Abû Hanffah an-Nu‘man b. Tábit, d. 150/767-68, or 151 (cf. GAL, T, 169-71). The 
statement is quoted by Abû Bakr b. al-*Arabi (cf. GAL, I, 412 f., and Supplement I, 632 f., 
663, 732 f.), Maráqt az-sulfé, in Ibn al-Hajj al-‘Abdari, Mudhal (madhal) a3-far* aš-šarff, 1, 
56 f. (Cairo 1320). 

* D. 799/1397 (cf. GAL, II, 175 f.). Cf. his Tabagát al-Málikiyah, 2 (Fes 1316). 

* Ibn Farhün: al-fann. 

* Yüsuf b. ‘Abdallah (d. 463/1071, cf. GAL, I, 367 f.) defines genealogy as a knowledge 
which to know is of no use and which not to know does no harm, cf. his Jami‘ bayán al-*ilm, 
II, 23 (Cairo, n.y.) and his Znbâh, 43 (Cairo 1350). He followed a prophetical tradition, cf. 
also Ibn Hazm, Jamharah, 3, 5 (Cairo 1948); as-Sam*àni, Ansdb, fols. 3b-4a; al-Gazzalt, 
Thy@, 1, 27 (Cairo 1334) ; Ibn Haldtn, Mugaddimah, 1, 236 Paris; Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, III, 104. 

7 Ahmad b. ‘Ali, d. 821/1418 (cf. GAL, II, 134). The “work” referred to may be the 
Subh al-a*tá which has a chapter on the ansáb al-‘Arab, unless al-Qalqasandi's work on the 
Arab tribes (cf. 1470, 109, below, p. 434) is meant. 

° *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad, 732-808/1332-1406 (cf. GAL, II, 242-45). As-Sabawi 
Probably intended to quote from the first pages of the Mugaddimah. 
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The following statement was made by Muwaffaq-ad-dîn Abû 
1-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Abî Bakr al-Hazraji tin the introduction 
of the History of the Yemen: “I was moved to compile this History 
by my observations concerning the prevailing indifference toward 
history. (This indifference exists) in spite of the fact that there is 
much need for historical knowledge. In many matters, one ought 
to have reference to historical information, and there is a need 
for the edifying and literary material and the detailed information 
about complicated genealogical relationships which are contained 
in historical works. Without a knowledge of history,” the author said, 
“no information would exist about former generations in later 
ones. It would not be possible to tell superior individuals (of the 
past) from inferior ones and to distinguish well-known men from 
little known persons.” 

Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. ‘Ammar al-Misri al-Maliki? said: 
“Tf the only instructive aspect of history were the critical examina- 
tion of old stories and uninterrupted traditions, (it would suffice), 
for distress about the evil that reigns in this sad time is alleviated 
by the realization (gained from such a critical examination of his- 
tory) that disappointments are an old story. 

In the Twhfah, Professor Abû (33) ‘Abdallah b. al-Abbár, the 
Spanish littérateur,? told the following story: “On one of the ex- 
peditions of the Amir Tamim b. Yûsuf b. Tàšfin,4 his entourage in- 
cluded Maymün al-Hawwari, a jurist and dignitary of Cérdoba, 
and the judge Abû l-Walid,® the real power among them. 
They stopped outside Murcia where they were met by Abû 
Muhammad b. Abî Ja‘far.* At their gathering, they discussed the 
question of the respective merit of the formulas: ‘There is no God 
but God’ and ‘Praised be God.’ Abû I-Walid preferred the former 
formula, and Abû Muhammad the latter. On this occasion, Maymün 

B; 812/1409 (cf. GAL, II, 184 £). 
ie ni hs seem that the quotation from Ibn ‘Ammar (cf. above, p. 280) extends to p. 315, 


* Muhammad b, ‘Abdallah, d. 658/1260 (cf. GAL, I, 340f.; SABD-AL-SAZÍZ CABD-AL- 
Majin, Ibn al-Abi ar, hayátuh wa-kutubuh [Tetuán 1373/1954]; and the introduction by 


1 Ibn al-Abbár refers to this story in the brief notice devoted to Maymün al-Hawwart, 
in the Takmilah, 395 CopERA (Madrid 1889, Bibl. Arabico-Hispana, 6). It appears in his 
Tuhfat al-gádim, ct. al-Masrig, XLI, 341 f. (1947); al-Mugtadab min Kitab Tuhfat al-qádim, 
34 AL-IBYÃRÎ (Cairo 1957). 

* D. 520/1126 (cf. Ibn Abi Zar*, 106, trans. 145 TonNBERG, Uppsala 1843-46). 

5 Muhammad b. Ahmad, the grandfather of the famous philosopher, d. 520/1126 (cf. 
GAL, I, 384). 

* Unidentified. 
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wrote to Abi Muhammad the following verses in which he chided 
him: 


Consider again the things you wrote, and you better don't 
Begin without proper preparation and arms the fight. 


You are not prepared to teach a true scholar anything. 
To follow behind him in his steps is for you just right. 


You thought, Ibn Rušd was like the others you met before! 
You'll find, he is stronger than a lion with all his might. 


Abû Ja‘far b. Waddàh! replied for Abû Muhammad, in the 
same metre and rhyme: 


Go slow, you are certainly not causing a stir round here. 
Why do you not learn, if you are able to see the light! 


If learning were given just to those who are fit for it, 
You would not rely upon the points made to win your fight. 


11 we were together in one room for the argument, 
We would give you deadly poison quickly to end your plight.” 


Ibn ‘Ammâr also told this story in a different connection, but 
by telling it here, I wanted to show how perfectly well one may 
rely on (history), in order to find consolation. He (further) said: 
"No doubt (also) in former times, non-scholars participated in 
scholarship. I do not mean by ‘participating’ that they competed 
with scholars in the zeal for serious study as a means to reach 
the heights of true scholarship. No, by making unfair use of their 
rank and wealth, they forced their way into the positions which 
of right belonged to real scholars, and donned scholarly robes and 
(wore the) ends of turbans (as scholars did). If they were exposed 
to the light of truth, they would be found to have assumed an ap- 
pearance which was not theirs? and to have clothed themselves 
with the garments of falsehood and fraud. They would become the 
butt of the scornful and the laughingstock of observers. In fact, 

1 Ahmad b. Maslamah, died about 530/1135-36, cf. Ê. LÉvi-PRovENgAL, La Péninsule 
Ibérique, 32, n. 2 (Leiden 1938). The last of Ibn Waddáh's verses apparently refers to 
"deadly" arguments. 


2 The reading of the Ms. Leiden: tašabbatu “they gorged on things which were not theirs", 
may be preferable. 
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they would become a frequently quoted and very effective histor(ical 
example, tarîh). In ancient and recent times," he said, “frauds 
were practiced on people, and they actually died although they lived 
on (34) in books and stories. Sibawayh, the foremost grammarian 
who evolved Arabic grammar from oral information received by him. 
from Bedouins and the outstanding expert in the sciences which he 
chose to master was killed by a fraud and the intrigues of his rival 

-Kisa’i. In the presence of the Barmecides, al-Kisà'i asked Si- 
bawayh about the question of the wasp.! Sibawayh gave the correct 
answer, (citing the phrase) which conformed to the nature and 
Speech of the Bedouins. Al-Kisáà'i, however, did not want it 
(to be true) and used his influential position at ar-Ra¥id(’s court) 
as a weapon. Bedouins were brought in, in order to decide who of 
the two was correct. Out of regard for al-Kisá'i's position, or 
possibly because they had been bribed, they just stated that the 
way al-Kis4? said it was correct (but did not pronounce the phrase 
itself). They would have been unable to pronounce the (incorrect) 
grammatical form which al-Kisa’î suggested. Sibawayh, (knowing 
that), said to Yahya b. Halid al-Barmakti:? ‘Tell them to pronounce 
it, and their tongues will not be able to.’ This affair left Sibawayh 
no choice but to leave al-Basrah for Persia (Fars) against his will as 
the victim of a fraud, and he staid there until he died, In his Gram- 
matical Poem, Ibn Házim al-Andalusi® mentioned the affair in 
connection with the problem of the wasp.” (Ibn ‘Ammar) here 
quoted Ibn Házim's verses. 

“Jamal-ad-din b. Malik, the transmitter of all the grammatical 
and lexicographical knowledge of Arabia,‘ died of late the victim of 
a fraud, In spite of his great qualities and the fact that he was in 
great need and reduced circumstances, his position as a preacher 
in one of the suburbs of Damascus was contested and taken away 
from him by a local ignoramus, He nearly died, especially when 
he attended the Friday prayer and asked that ignoramus after the 
Service about the articulation of the (sound) alif, The man became 


* For the famous grammarians of the second/eighth century, ‘Amr b. ‘Utman Sibawayh 
(cf. GAL, I, 100-2) and «Ali b. Hamzah al-Kisó?i (cf. GAL, I, 115), and for the question of 
the wasp, cf. A. Fiscuttr, Die Mas?ala Zunbirtja, in A Volume of Oriental Studies presented 
to E. G. Browne, 150-56 (Cambridge 1922); tdem, in Islamica, V, 211 ff. (1931); J. Brau, in 


* Hazim b. Muhammad, d, 684/1285 (ct. GAL, I, 269). The poem is quoted by Ibn Hišàm, 
Mugni al-labib, 1, 751. (Cairo 1317), 
5 3 M Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, the author of the Alfiyah, d. 672/1274 (cf. GAL, 
» 298-300). 
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confused and thought that Ibn Malik had talked to him in a foreign 
language. He enumerated the letters of the alphabet from beginning 
to end. The audience, all partisans of him, wildly applauded him. 
He had given twenty-nine answers to (but) one question! Jamál-ad- 
din found nobody to take his side. Humiliated, he died a few days 
later." 

Ibn ‘Ammar told many such stories at great length. He thus 
said: “For all his greatness, Ibn ar-Raf‘ah ! did not even become 
a tutor, let alone a professor. Ignorant persons become professors 
through money or by mixing with contemptible office seekers. 
The best position which Ibn al-Hájib? could find in Cairo and 
Alexandria after his return from Damascus was that of an official 
witness, although (he was a great scholar) according to the following 
statement of Ibn Hallikàn? in his History: “He came to me several 
times to register depositions, and I asked him about (35) difficult 
problems of the Arabic language, and he was able to answer them 
most exhaustively, with great calmness and complete firmness." 

Ibn ‘Ammar mentioned much of that. It has altogether nothing 
to do with our subject here, but “a discussion leads from one thing 
to the other." * Moreover, there is a detailed treatment of these 
and similar matters in another publication of mine entitled al-Fur- 
jah 

Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi said: “Knowledge in general falls into 
the two parts of intellectual and traditional knowledge. After the 
acquisition of a sufficiently thorough understanding of both of 
them, one should take time out to study history and to ponder its 
lessons. Through such study, a person whose blindness of heart 
and vision was removed by God will learn about the destruction 6 
and final disappearance which fell to the lot of his fellow-men 
after the handling of wealth and military power.’ He will come to 


* Apparently, Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 710/1310 (cf. GAL, II, 133 f.). He was, however, 
à very successful man. A 

2 SUtmàn b. ‘Umar, d. 646/1249 (cf. GAL, I, 303-6). 

* Ahmad b. Mubammad 0 (d. 681/1282, cf. GAL, I, 326-28), Wafayát, II, 194 
trans. DE SLANE. 

* For this proverb, cf., for instance, LANE, 1509b, s. rad. šjn, or *Umáàrah al-Hakami, 
an-Nukat al-‘asrtyah, 6 DERENBOURG (Paris 1897, Publ. de l'École des langues or. viv., 
IVe Serie, Vol. ro). j . 

5 With its full title: al-Furjah bi-ká'inat al-Kámiliyah allatt laysa fihå li-l-mu‘drid 
hujjah (Daw?, VIII, 17, line 24 f.). 

* Al-fand?, according to the text of the Hitat. aca 

7 Ahmad b. ‘Alf al-Maqrizi, 766-845/1364-1442 (cf. GAL, II, 38-41). Up to this point, 
the quotation agrees with Hitat, I, 4 (Bülàq 1270). 
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abstain from this world and to wish for the other world.” Then, 
al-Maqrizi said: “How bad does it look if a person, who is considered 
a scholar and who thinks of himself as an educated and learned 
man, is able to answer a question about God's prophets, in whom 
he is to believe, by merely giving their names, but does not know 
what those names imply. How bad does it look if a man who under- 
takes to teach and give fatwds or to function as a judge does not 
know the details of Muhammad's life, his genealogy, his beautiful 
way of life, his exalted position, and his essential and accidental 
virtues, things which every believer must know and everyone who 
is considered a scholar must have studied. Such a person would 
surely have to reply to the question of the two examiners after 
death 1 concerning his opinion about that man (Muhammad): 'I do 
not know. I heard people say, and I repeated*'.... May God 
preserve us from that!" 

The outstanding grammarian and lexicographer, Abû l-Husayn 
b. Faris,? said: “Every Muslim ought to have a knowledge of this. 
Shame upon the person who thinks of himself as a scholar and does 
not know who the earliest emigrants were; who cannot distinguish 
between those who contributed and fought before the Conquest 
(of Mecca), and those who contributed after it; who does not know 
who those fighters at Badr were, concerning whom it was said: 
‘Do whatever you want. I have forgiven you';* who does not know 
who those participants in the oath of allegiance and agreement 
(at Hudaybiyah) were whom. the Fire will not touch;5 and who 
does not know who those men of Medina were, of whom we are to 
reward those who do good and leave unpunished those who do 
evil, and whom to love is (true) believing." 6 

Al-Maqrizi said in a Statement in his handwriting transmitted 
by Najm-ad-din b. Fahd:? “The historian (of the past) makes the 
days (of the past) part of his own life, and the historian of his own 
period (36) makes those future (generations) who are not of his 


1 Le., the two angels Munkar and Nakîr, cf. Lisán al-*Arab, XVII, 197 (Búülàq 1300-8). 

5 This is the reply given by sinners at the ‘adûb al-qabr, cf. al-Gazzali, Ihyd?, IV, 427 
(Cairo 1352/1933); Concordance, I1, 53724; IClán, 47, below, p. 333. 

* Ahmad b. Fáris, d. after 390/999-1000 (cf. GAL, I, 130). Cf. I*lán, 47, below, p. 333. 
The quotation may have come to as-Sabáwi through al-Magrizi. 

4 Cf. Ibn Hisàm, Sirah, 810 WÜsTENFELD. 

° For the bay'at ar-ridwán, cf, Ibn Hisám, Sirah, 746 W0STENFELD. 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 401a; al-Bubárt, Sakth, III, 9, 6 Krenz; TB, I, 295; Ibn Hazm, 
Jamharah, 3 (Cairo 1948); Ibn Haldün, Mugaddimah, I, 350 Paris, 

* “Umar b. Muhammad, 812-885/1409-80 (cf. GAL, II, 175; Daw, VI, 126-31). 
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own time witness it. He presents the virtuous men (of the future) 
with (other) lives and prepares for their ears and eyes places to 
live in which had not been their places.! 


I failed to see those houses with my eye. 
May-be, 111 see them with my ears (through tales).? 


Praise is due to Him who is always in power." 

In the preface of the *Ugád al-faridah, (al-Maqrizi) said: “God 
organized mankind so that one generation would come after the 
other and each group follow in the footsteps of the former. The 
first ones would thus leave their stories to those after them as an 
exhortation and example, and the later ones would keep alive the 
memory and spread the fame of their predecessors. As a result, 
intelligent persons will be deterred from doing things which evoke 
criticism and which are recognized as evil. The educated will go 
after the best and finest character qualities," and so on. 

Taqi-ad-din b. Qadî Suhbah è said that he spoke of (the 
history of the past) for the benefit of future (generations). They 
would thus be able to study the historical information (abûr) about 
(the men of the past). (Otherwise), their biographies are difficult 
to find. This, then, would be one aspect of the usefulness of (history). 

In the beginning of the Tuhfat az-zaman fi tarih sádát al-Yaman, 
Badr-ad-din Husayn al-Ahdal* said: “History is a useful branch 
of learning. Through it, later generations acquire information about 
former ones. It becomes possible to distinguish between worthy 
and useless people. The student acquires insight and a knowledge 
of the minds of the ancients. Many proofs (of the truth of Islam) 
become clear. Without history, (past) conditions (ahwdl), dynasties, 
genealogies, and causes would not be known. No distinction could 
be made between ignorant and thinking people. It was said that 
God revealed in the Torah a special book containing (information 


` Lahum, added by an-Nahrawáli (see n. 2). 

® This is a verse by a&-Sarif ar-Radi Muhammad b. al-Husayn (d. 406/1015, cf. GAL, I, 82). 
Cf. his Diwdn, II, 82 (Cairo 1306) = 500 (Beirut 1310); Ibn al- Jawzi, Mudhis, 170 (Bagdad 
1348); al-Kutubi, Fawdt, II, 161 (Bülàq 1299); as-Safadi, Wáff, I, 190 RrrrER; Muhammad 
b. Ahmad an-Nahrawali (d. around 990/1582), History of Mecca, in F. WOÜSTENFELD, 
Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, III, 4 (Leipzig 1857); Ibn Bassam, Dahírah, IV, 1, 194 
(Cairo 1945); Ibn al-Jawzi, Adkiyd?, 2 (Cairo 1306). a ! 

* Abü Bakr b. Ahmad, d. 851/1448 (cf. GAL, II, 51). The quotation may be from his 
Tam: bi-ta?rih ahl al-Islam. 

* Al-Husayn b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, d. 855/1451 (cf. GAL, II, 185). 
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about) the conditions (ahwdl) of past peoples and the respective 
length of their lifetime, as well as an exposition of their genealogical 
relationships." 1 

Muhyi-ad-din al-Kafiyaji al-Hanafi *—the same who was kind 
enough to say that I was the most learned man of the time in both 
intellectual and traditional knowledge—sent me a work of his 
on the subject (of history), which he had finished in the month of 
Rajab of the year (8)67/March 1463. He started out by saying that 
history is a useful branch of learning which comprises the whole 
range of human affairs including the other life. “It is," he said, 
"instructive and remarkable in innumerable respects. It is an 
ocean of pearls and corals. Its many useful aspects cannot be fully 
defined or explained. It includes the marvels of the natural (mulk) 
and supernatural world (malakit). It leads near to (37) the Truth, 
the Mighty and Powerful One. However, history has been like 
pearls which are dispersed in the deep waters of the rolling (?) 
sea (of ‘Uman ? ?) and not Strung up on the string of fundamental 
facts and clear exposition. Therefore, my friendly interest in smart 
and cultured people caused me to collect (the facts about) history 
according to the rules of scientific accuracy, as much as this was 
in my power, although I am far from qualified to confront such a 
weighty problem. I composed this Short Work on Historiography 
as a gift from me to my friends, comparable to the gift of the ant 
to Sulayman.” 3 The author then explained that history “fully 
deserved codification”— that is, because works on history have a 
very wide circulation. Therefore, he said, he “codified history in 
a fine and easily understandable manner. It might thus reach all 
classes of people; endure in the passing of days and years; be 
spoken of and be preserved in the heart; become a memento and 
incentive to undertake something similar (to the things mentioned 
in historical works) in every place and at every time; and stress 
the truth of the widely known adage: “Every line which is not 
written down on paper is lost, and every secret which passes the 
two (lips) is no longer a secret.’ 4 "History is an important subject. 
It is welcomed by all. In a well-organized manner it contains ideas 


1 Cf. also above, P. 288, and below, p. 320. 

? See above, p. 245 ff. 

° Al-Kafiyaji, below, p. 547. The remark about Sulayman and the ant refers to Quran 
xxvii 18 f. (18 f. Fl). 

* AI-Káfiyaji below, p. 556. For the adage of keeping secrets, cf. the verse of Qays b. 
al-Hatim, Diwdn, No. 12, line x KOWALSKI (Leipzig 1914). 
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and lessons and includes interesting material on good actions and 
qualities. Without history, no information about or trace of the 
past would reach us. History is a nourishment for the spirit and the 
imagination. It is a treasury of information about peoples and men. 
It is a mine of wonderful and remarkable things, traditions, and 
proverbs. It adorns smart men and sustains the thoughtful. It aids 
hadit scholars and enriches the educated. Kings, wazirs, discerning 
military leaders, and other persons in important positions need (a 
knowledge of) history. It teaches kings the lesson of dynasties and 
nations of the past. It teaches wazirs the lesson of the actions of 
previous masters of the sword and the pen. It shows military leaders 
war ruses and tactics (used in the wars of the past). To all others, 
history comes in the form of entertainment. As a result, the way 
is open to them for all kinds of good actions and closed for all the 
things that should not be done. It was, therefore, said: Kings ought 
to follow the example of their predecessors. They ought to do what 
their predecessors did as far as good actions are concerned, but not 
as far as those actions are concerned which constituted a matter 
of regret for former kings. They also ought to read the written 
exhortations and testaments of their predecessors. They ought to 
look at their judgments and legal decisions. The kings of the past 
possessed greater experience and insight. Secretly and openly, 
they were as a rule more discerning than those who came after them. 
They (38) knew how to distinguish between good and bad, and 
they could tell manifest phenomena from obscure ones. Anüsarwán, 
in spite of his exemplary conduct, used to read the books of the 
ancients and tried to learn their stories and to follow their example. 
Thus, one cannot do without history. The occupation with it and the 
literary fixation and transmission of histor(ical material) are neces- 
sary. One must, however, beware of expansions (of the transmitted 
material) and of 'stabs in the dark’ .1 History should be treated in 
accordance with the afore-mentioned (principles, enumerated in a 
previous passage of al-Káfiyaji's work). Consider the following 
Statement from the writings of one of the prophets: “An intelligent 
person should apply himself to his affairs, know the people of his 
time, and watch his tongue.’ In this respect, Muhammad said: 
‘Guard this (the tongue) well!’ ”3 “Verses of the Quran: ‘The 


1 Cf. Quran xviii 22 (ar Fl.). 3 3 

* The prophet from whose “writings” the quotation was derived was Ibrahim, according 
to al-Káfiyajt. 

* Cf. Concordance, VI, 26a, ll. 2 and 24. Al-Káfiyaji, below, p. 578 f. 
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thoughtful have found instruction in their stories; it was not an 
invented story but a verification of the facts before him, a specifica- 
tion of everything, a guidance, and mercy for faithful people.'— 
"We shall tell you the most beautiful story in that we revealed to 
you this chapter.’ ” 1—“ ‘Among them, there are those about whom 
we told you, and those about whom we did not tell you.'—'We 
shall tell you all the stories of the messengers (of old) through which 
we shall steady your heart.’ "? The quotation (from al-Káfiyajt) 
has been slightly rearranged. 

Our colleague, from whom we have also learned much, the 
expert and authority (in the religious sciences), Najm-ad-din ‘Umar 
b. Fahd al-Hagimt al-Makki, made the following.statement in the 
introduction of the Durr al-kamin bi-dayl al-*Igd at-tamin fi tarik 
al-balad al-amín, a supplement to the work of his teacher, the 
hadit expert Tagi-ad-din al-Fàási: “History is a good and useful 
branch of learning. It is earnest advice that is firm and constant. 
History teaches later generations the conditions (ahwal) of those 
of the past. Without history, they would not be known. No distinc- 
tion could be made between scholars and ignorant men. At all 
times, people have been in agreement concerning (the value of) 
history and have written all kinds of historical works. It was said 
that God revealed in the Torah a special book containing (informa- 
tion about) the conditions (ahwél) of past peoples and the respective 
length of their lifetime, as well as an exposition of their 
genealogical relationships.” 4 The author then quoted the remarks of 
Ibn al-Akfant in the Durr an-nazim,® and those of ‘Izz-ad-din al- 
Hanbali in his 6 

Najm-ad-din further said in the introduction (hutbah) of his book 
on the history (hawádit) of Mecca entitled Itháf al-wará bi-ahbár 
Umm al-Qurá: “There can be no doubt about the great value 
and importance of history. It is useful to study the events of 
(past) times, the biographies (siyar) of people, and the historical 
information about them which time permitted to live on (39) 


1 Qur?àn xii rrr (rrr Fl.) and xii 3 (3 FL), from al-Káfiyajt, below, p. 553. 

* Qur'àn xl 78 (78 Fl.) and xi 120 (rar Fl), from al-Káfiyaji, below, p. 561 f. 

t وس‎ b. Ahmad, 775-832/1373-1429 (cf. GAL, II, 172 f.). For Ibn Fahd, cf. above, 
P. 316, n. 7. 

* Cf. Ilan, 16, above, p. 288. 

5 Cf. above, p. 307. 

* Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Kináni, d. 876/1471 (cf. GAL, Il, 57). The reference is to the 
fatwa quoted below, pp. 345-47. 
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after they themselves were dead. In addition, history imparts 
instruction to the receptive, serious advice to the thoughtful, an 
acquaintance with the men of the past, and the realization that 
the inhabitants of this world are engaged in a journey. The great 
importance and instructiveness of the annalistic fixation of history 
were in the mind of ‘Umar and the men around Muhammad when 
they invented the era (tarîk). The author then quoted the short 
statement of his teacher, al-Maqrizi, which we have mentioned 
above following the long one.? 

There ? were other historians, among them Abú ‘Ali Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Ya'qüb ar-Rázi Miskawayh who said that his 
critical investigation of the historical information (ahbav) about 
nations and the biographies of kings and his study of the historical 
information about countries and of the works on history (tawárif) 
gave him a useful "experience" in matters that will always repeat 
themselves and in a similar form can always be expected to recur. 
He, therefore, composed the four-volume Tajárib (Experiences) 
al-umam wa-'awágib al-himam.^ A supplement to it was written by 
the wazir al-hadratayn, Abû Sujà* Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. 
‘Abdallah al-Bagdádi.5 

Another (historian was Abû l-Fath Ahmad b. Mutarrif al- 
Kinûnî.f He said that he extracted (?) from his works a monograph 
on specific clearly established historical dates (tawárih), things 
Which (religious) scholars should know well and should not be 
ignorant of and which are needed by scholars who occupy them- 
selves with the (history of) religions and biography and by all 
those who know the vicissitudes of time. 

Another (historian) was Abû l-Husayn ‘Ali b. Ahmad as-Sallami.” 


1 Cf. Ilan, 30, above, p. 308, and 191400, 44, below, p. 330. 

* Cf. above, p. 316 f. 

* The following quotations, down to p. 325, may be indirect ones. 

* Cf. the introduction of Miskawayh’s (d. 421/1030, cf. GAL, I, 342 f.) work. 

* D. 488/1095 (cf. GAL Supplement, I, 583; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 90-94). 

° He may be identical with the writer who died in 413/1022-23, cf. Yaqût, 17504, V, 63 f. 
(Cairo = II, 115 f. MARGOLIOUTH). 

7 He lived around 950, cf. GAL Supplement, I, 571, to be supplemented through W. 
BARTHOLD, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, rr and 21 (London 1928, E. J. W. Gibb 
Mem. Series, N.S. 5). BARTHOLD recognized as-Sallamt as the source of the relevant sections 
of al-Gardizi, Zayn al-ahbár (cf. M. Nazim’s edition of the sections on the Büyids, Samanids, 
and Gaznawids, Berlin 1928, E.G. Browne Mem. Series, 1), and Ibn al-Atir, Kamil. 

The correct form of his name is Abû “Alî al-Husayn b. Ahmad as-Sallámi. Al-Bayhaqf, 
Ta?rih-i-Bayhaq, 154 (Teheran 1317), quotes the historian himself for the form of his nisbah 
as-Sallámi with two /’s. At-Ta*álibi, Yatimat ad-dahr, IV, 29 (Damascus 1304), has merely 
Abû ‘Alt as-Sallàmi, but the full form also appears in Yàqút, 17544, 111, 16 (Cairo = I, 
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Excerpts from his History (ahbár) of the Governors of Hurásán were 
made by the hadit expert Jamál-ad-din Aba l-Mahásin al-Yag- 
mûrî. From what he wrote, I am quoting as follows: “There are 
many different sorts and kinds and methods of learning. Everybody 
who is considered educated should choose one field, in which 
he should compete with others and (try to) gain distinction. One 
of the principal branches of learning is history. History leads to 
the acquaintance with the great men of all times. It explains the 
events, the news, and influential occurrences that happened at all 
times. History gives the student a knowledge of the dates of ori- 
gins and of the details of the lives of great men of all times and 
periods. Historical knowledge is a safeguard against mistakes—and 
against the accusation of having made mistakes—in statements 
about great men. People can be observed telling things whose dates 
they do not know. Events are dated either too early or (40) too late. 
This applies especially to the people of Hurásáàn. Yet, Hurásánians, 
more than others, had a hand in many important events, It is, 
(therefore,) the duty of Hurásánian scholars to know and to preserve 
the history (anbá°—ayyám) of their country and its amirs. Nothing 
could be more disgraceful for them than to ignore the history 
(akbar) of their own country, while, perhaps, they may be engaged 
in the study of the history of other countries. That would be like 
fulfilling supererogatory duties instead of the obligatory ones. 


118 MARGOLIOUTH). Cf. also W. BARTHOLD, in Orientalistische Studien Th. Nöldeke, 1, 
174 f. (Giessen 1906); G. BERGSTRÄSSER, in ZDMG, LXV, 803 (1911); at-Tawhidi, Ahlâg 
al-wazirayn, 403 IBN TAwir AT-TANJi (Damascus 1385/1965). 

Of as-Sallàmi's other works, only his Nutaf at-turaf (al-Bayhagi: an-nutaf wa-t-turaf) 
is sometimes quoted, cf. at-Ta“Alibi, T'imár al-quláb, 487 (Cairo 1326/1908); idem, an- 
Niháyah ft t-ta'rid, 47 (Mecca 1301); Yaqût, Iriád (see G. BERGSTRÄSSER, Die Quellen von 
Jáqüt's Iršád, in Zeitschrift für Semitistik, II, 205, 1924); idem, MuSam, IV, 203, WUsTEN- 
FELD; al-Guzüli, Matáli*, I, 12 (Cairo 1299-1300). 

The passage from the Mu*jam was adduced by E. SACHAU in connection with a Salamt 
who is quoted by al-Birüni, al-Atdr al-bágiyah, 332 (Leipzig 1878, 1923). The Ms, Istanbul 
‘Umûmî 4667, pp. 370 and 372, shows that as-Salàmi's work was entitled Kitab at-Ta rth 
and dealt with dates concerning Muhammad and the birthday of al-Hasan (al-Husayn) 
b. “Alî. It would be tempting to ascribe this History (Chronology) to the author of the 
History of the Governors of Hurásán, but as long as there is no more positive evidence for an 
identification than the identity of a not uncommon nisbah, this is very uncertain. TB, X, 
148 f., has a hadit Scholar, historian, and poet as-Salami, Abü l-Hasan ‘Abdallah b. Müsà 
(d. 374/984). He could be the Salámi of al-Birünt, who, however, might have been an 
astronomer. 

The quotation, which is omitted in Ms. Leiden, may have stopped with the facetious 
verses, below, p. 323, but it could also have included the verses of the three ancient poets. 

1 Yûsuf b. Ahmad, d. 673/1274-75 (cf. ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, Bodleian ms. or. 
Laud. 279, fol. 80a, and R. SELLHEIM, in the introduction to his edition of the Nûr al-gabas 
[below, p. 422, n. 7]). See also Ilûn, 126, below, p. 467. 

* The first al-wdjib of the text must be replaced by some word meaning "event." 
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In this connection, some verses may be quoted. They were addressed 
to a postmaster general (an office which at the same time was that 
of chief of the intelligence service) whose girl had gone out, osten- 
sibly in order to take a bath, in fact, however, in order to visit a 
friend of hers about whom he knew nothing: 


Nu*m said: I'll take a bath,—and cheated you. 
Her way led her into her lover's arms.! 


What happens in your own home is concealed to you. 
How, then, can you control postal affairs ?” 


The same idea is expressed in the verses of Ibn Harmah:? 


How could I refrain from being 
generous as the noblest are! 

How could I strike with my own hand 
flints from which no fire comes! 


"twould mean being like an ostrich 
who, deserting her own eggs, 

Hatches underneath her wings the 
eggs another ostrich laid. 


This is said to be a sign of the enormous stupidity of the ostrich. 
There even is a proverb: 'More stupid than an ostrich.' 5 An 
ostrich often leaves her eggs while she looks for food. Coming 
upon the eggs of another ostrich, she hatches them and neglects 
her own eggs, so that they perish. (This habit of) the ostrich gave 
rise to the expression: ‘Country—that is, desert—egg.' 1-4 
said: 


Quda ‘ah disclaims any relationship with you, 
And so do the twain sons of Nizar. You are a country egg. 


1 For the situation, cf. also F. ROSENTHAL, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Saralisí, 96 (New 
Haven, 1943, American Oriental Series, 26). 1 

* Ibrahim b. Harmah, eighth century (cf. O. Rescuer, Abriss der arabischen Litteratur- 
geschichte, I, 296 f., Konstantinopel-Pera 1925). For the verses, cf., for instance, Abû Ahmad 
al-‘Askari, Maşûn, 110 CABD-As-SALAM M. HARON (Kuwait 1960); Abû Hilal al-‘Askart, 
Siná'ataym, 109 (Cairo 1320); Ibn Qutaybah, Matánf aš-ši%, I, 213, 359 (Hyderabad 
1368/1949); Lisán al-‘Arab, III, 326 (Bülàq 1300-8). ; 

* An illustration of the proverb may be seen in O. LóronEN, Ambrosian fragments of 
an illuminated manuscript containing the Zoology of al-Gáhiz, pl. XVI (Uppsala-Leipzig 
1946, Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1945, 5). > 

* Abid (Ubayd?) b. Husayn, a seventh century poet (c. O. Rescuer, op. ci, I, 166 £), 
For the verses, cf. at-Ta‘alibi, Timár al-qulñb, 392 (Cairo 1326/1908); Lisdn al-SArab, 
VIII, 394 (Bülàq 1300-8). 
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The expression: ‘You are a country egg,’ signifies that neither 
they themselves nor their father were (of) known (origin), just as 
it is not known (which ostrich laid) the eggs found neglected in 
the desert. Such an egg is called /arízaA, in the sense of the passive 
participle (‘deserted’), pl. tard?ik. AI-A*& 1 said: 


Yahmá?—a desert where wild asses stray 
And where fine (ostrich) eggs deserted lie. 


Another (historian) was al-Misri, the author of the Boob of the 
Two Dynasties, entitles Zuhrat al-*uyán wa-jald? al-quláb.? He said 
in this book: “Historical and related information is a sure guide to 
the most important matters and the noblest character qualities 
(41) and actions. It is a deterrent to meanness and ugliness, a 
challenge to (exercise a) correct administration, good judgment, and 
smooth policies, and an enlightenment for the educated, a memento 
for smart people, for all others an education, and a recreation for 
kings. History enlivens gatherings in serious and humorous matters. 
Historical examples clarity arguments, History helps one to achieve 
very easily what he wants. It gives the student a mastery of the 
affairs (of the past) as if he had seen them with his own eyes. ‘Ali 
said: "Hearts are fatigued just as bodies are. Therefore, procure 
for them choice bits of wisdom.’ 3 A good book can take the place 
of friend, storyteller, and companion. It is a help for the thoughtful 
and a memento for the educated. It is stated on the authority of 
Ibn *Abbás that he used to say when his companions entered into 
a conversation after (the occupation with) the Qur'àn and its 
interpretation: Alhmidá, that is, talk about poetry and other 
things. A tradition of some (authority): "Hearts get rusty, just 
as iron does. Therefore, polish them with the memory (of God).' 5 
A tradition of Abû d-Dardâ?:6 ‘I refresh my heart with some light 


1 Mayman b. Qays (cf. GAL, I, 37), Diwan, 65, No. IT, Verse 5 GEYER (London 1928, 
E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, N.S. 6). In the Díwán, as well as in Lisán al-SArab, XII, 
RÀ (Bülàq 1300-8), the text of the first hemistich differs considerably from the text of the 

n. 

* Cf. GAL Supplement 1, 587; I'lán, 159, below, p. 511, from al-Mas*üdi. 

° Cf. Nahj al-balagah, II, 181 (Cairo, n.y.); al-Kulini, Káff (ch. on fadilat al-Silm) ; al-J ahiz, 
Mufaharat al-jawart wa-l-¢ilman, 9 PELLAT (Beirut 1957), in the name of a8-Sa‘bi; Ibn SAbd- 
al-Barr, Jámi* bayán al-“ilm, I, 105 (Cairo, n.y.); Ibn al-Jawzi, Apbár al-hamqá, xo f. (Cairo 
1347); Ahmad b, Muhammad al-AS‘ari, Lubb al-Iubáb, beg. (Ms. or. Princeton 242 — 366B); 
F. ROSENTHAL, Humor in Early Islam, 5 (Leiden 1956). 

* Cf. Lisán al-SArab, VIII, 410 (Bülàq 1300-8). 

* Cf. TB, XI, 85; Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Futühát al-Makktyah, I, 91 (Cairo 1329/1911). 

5 Abû d-Dardà? (“Uwaymir b. Zayd), d. about 34/654-55 (al-Bubari, Ta@rth, IV, 1, 76 £.). 
Cf. al-Husri, Zahr al-ádáb, 1, 157 (Cairo 1305, in the margin of the *Igd). A slightly different 
version appears in al-Jábiz, Buhalá^, 170 (Cairo 1948); idem, Mufáharah, loc. cit. 
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entertainment, in order to be strengthened for the truth.' " This 
is the end of the quotation from al-Misri. (His remarks are) em- 
phasized by the further aspects of the usefulness of history reported 
by us. 

Another (historian) was a scholar whom Abû l-*Abbás al-Mayû- 
raqi credits with religiosity and learning. He said: “The occupation 
with the dissemination of historical information (ahbdr) about 
the outstanding men of the age, even if it is concerned (only) 
with the dates of their lives (fawáríh), indicates a state of happiness 
in this world and in the other world. These men are God's witnesses 
on earth. If they are hated, it is because of a hatred of God. Loving 
God is loving them. The hatred of evildoers indicates that God 
hates them. 

May God show mercy and kindness to these men, whether they 
lived in the past or in recent years, and may He bless them and 
forgive them.” 1 

Other (historians) were our teachers al-Qàyáti? Ibn Hajar, 
al-‘Ayni, Ibn ad-Dayri,* and ‘Izz-ad-din al-Hanbali, whose state- 
ments I shall report later on in a separate paragraph. 5 

In fact, all the authors of historical works or representatives of 
personality criticism, many of whom I shall discuss, would not have 
bothered with (history) if they had not known its usefulness in this 
world and in the other world. It is clear that history leads to the 
acquaintance with most matters of relevance. Professor Abü 
l-Qàsim al- Junayd ° said that stories are one of God's armies through 
which He steadies the hearts of His saints, Asked about the basis 
for this statement, he quoted the verse of the Qur'àn: “We shall 
tell you all the stories of the messengers (of old) through which we 
shall steady your heart." 7 

The annalistic fixation of history is useful (42) in many respects. 
It shows the petiod of the validity of privileges, the changes in 


! It is not clear whether the last paragraph belongs to the quotation, or is an addition 
by as-Sabáwi. 

* Muhammad b. “Alî, 785-850/1383 (1384)-1446 (cf. Daw?, VIII, 212-14). 

° Mahmûd b. Ahmad, 762-855/1361-1451 (cf. GAL, II, 52 f.). 

* Sa'd b. Muhammad, 766 (767, 768)-867/1367-1463 (Jan. 1st) (GAL Supplement, II, 
144; Daw?, III, 253). 

1140, 54 ff., below . 343-47. 

* The famous mystic; لب‎ b. Muhammad, d. 298/9r0-11 (cf. GAL, I, 199; A. H. 
ABDEL-KapER, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junaya [London 1962, E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series, N.S., 22]). 

7 Quràn xi 120 (rar FL). 
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coinage, and the terms of wagf donations.1 Furthermore, it makes 
the student acquainted with the best generations (garn), as indi- 
cated in the following statement of Muhammad: “The best people 
are my generation; then, those who immediately follow (my gen- 
eration); then, those who immediately follow (that second gen- 
eration).” ? Using this (him = Muhammad ?) as guidance dis- 
tinguishes a person from all others, even if in practical details 
he does not live up to all requirements? and the merit, therefore, 
results from the consideration of the whole picture. (Annalistic 
historiography is also useful in that) it shows the end of the period 
of the first four caliphs whose example we are to follow. It clarifies 
the dates of (religious) innovations and news (hawádit). There are 
many more aspects to the usefulness of history than can be enu- 
merated. In the words of al-‘Ayni, which will be quoted below: 
“The instructive aspects of history would fill volumes." 4 

History, then, creates a desire (for good actions) and a fear 
(of evil deeds). It engenders energy (to do good deeds) and stimulates 
imitation. It imparts earnest advice and instruction. It gives com- 
fort and consolation, counsel and success, It makes one feel ill and 
(at another time) healthy.5 These effects (of the study of history) 
cannot be nullified by the limited numbers of those who care to 
learn its lessons. This situation reminds one of the following verses 
by an ancient poet: 


Had you called one of the living, 
He would hear your call. 


But the man whom you are calling 
Has no life at all. 


Blow into the fire and watch how 
Bright its glow will be. 


You blow into ashes. Surely, 
No fire you will see, 


1 Cf. I*lán, 44, below, P- 329. 

* Cf. Concordance, II, 96b. Cf. al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifdyah, 47 (Hyderabad 1357); 
al-Humaydi, Jadwat al-Mugtabis, Bodleian ms, or. Hunt. 464, fol. 2 b. 

? Or: “even if some individuals, in practice, do not . . . (?)". 

* 191400, 55, below, p. 345. 

° Cf. al-Káfiyajt, above, P. 251. 

° Cf. at-Tabari, II, 930; Ibn Bassam, Dahírah, I, I, 115 (Cairo 1939); Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, 
Jami bayán al-*ilm, II, 173 (Cairo, n.y.); W. POPPER, History of Egypt, trans. Ibn Taghrt 
Birdi, VI, 111 (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960); ‘App-as-SaTTAR A. FannáJ, 47047 Juhá, 
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There must always be someone who wishes to learn, to investigate, 
and to be enlightened. May God give us an understanding heart 
and a truthful, inquisitive tongue. May He help us to speak and 
act righteously, and may He, at the end, grant us the desired 
(reward in the other world) 

Hereafter, we say: We have mentioned that the merits of history 
are innumerable. But, in addition, they do not only concern (re- 
ligious) scholars. (All) learned and intelligent men share with the 
specialists in the exploitation of the precious jewels of history's 
mine. Not only scholars but also others such as kings and courtiers 
are desirous to know history. The company of historians is 
sought by mystics (?) and debaters. AJl of them go to read his- 
torical works or to attend (the lectures of) historians. They show 
their respect for historians by referring to them, even regarding the 
most obvious and simplest matters. Whenever the great and original 
Scholar Taqi-ad-din b. Daqiq-al-*id 1 was tired after his lectures, he 
said to his pupil, the kadit expert Ibn Sayyid-an-nas:? “O Sayh 
Fath-ad-din, entertain us with the biographies of those masters.” 

According to a story of unproven authenticity, Judge (43) Abû 
Yüsuf,? notwithstanding his great knowledge (in religious matters), 
was an expert in the stories of the raids and battle days of the 
Arabs, and similar historical facts. He once went to attend, or give, 
lectures on the battle days, and for some days his regular sessions 
were disorganized. When he (finally) came, someone asked him: 
“Who was the standard-bearer of Goliath?” Abû Yûsuf realized 
that he was being teased. He got angry and replied: “You better 
refrain from such remarks, or I shall ask you in front of everybody 
about the first rencontre at Badr or Uhud. You would not know 
that, although it is one of the easiest historical questions.” 


71 (Cairo, n. y. [1954]); Miskawayh, Jáwídán Hirad, ed. Bapavwi, intro. p. 61 (Cairo 1952). 
In connection with the quotation of the verses in the Arabskiy Anonim XI veka, 186, n. 479 
(Moscow 1960), P. A. GRYAZNEVICH refers, among other sources, to the Diwan of Kutayyir. 
Agûnî, XIII, 153 (Bülàq 1285), and as-Safadt, al-Gayt al-musajjam, II, 70 (Cairo 1305), 
ascribe the verses to ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. al-Hakam (GAL Supplement I, 84), whereas ar- 
Ragib al-Isfahánt, Muhádarát, I, 345 (Cairo 1287), speaks of Baššàr b. Burd. 

1 Muhammad b. ‘Ali, 625-702/1228-1302 (cf. GAL, II, 63). 

* Fath-ad-din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad, 671-734/1273-1334 (cf. GAL, 
II, 7r f£). According ‘to Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 210, Ibn 122910-21-90, in class, relied upon 
the biographical knowledge of Ibn Sayyid-an-nás, whenever the need arose. For historical 
works in the library of Ibn Sayyid-an-nás, cf. al-Kutubi, Fawát, II, 345 (Cairo 1951). 

* The famous Hanafite Ya*qüb b. Ibrahim, d. 182/798 (cf. GAL, I, 171). For his historical 
knowledge, cf. TB, XIV, 246 f. This is indeed a strange story to tell about a person of the 
second/eighth century. 
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The Amir Sanjar ad-Dawádári 1 happened to ask the hadit expert 
Saraf-ad-din ad-Dimyati,? who certainly was a great scholar, about 
the date of the death of al-Bubári, and ad-Dimyati just was not 
able to produce the answer. Then, Ibn Sayyid-an-nàs came, and 
Sanjar asked him the same question. Ibn Sayyid-an-nas answered 
it right away, whereby he greatly gained in the esteem of Sanjar and 
was given a position of greater honor at the court. 

Judge Jalal-ad-din al-Bulgini once went out and told one of 
his company in public to go to Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi and ask him 
about some historical question. This was a great honor for al- 
Magrizi coming from a scholar of such standing. An even greater 
honor was Ibn Hajar’s repeated visits to Taqi-ad-din. He went to 
his home, in order to converse with him, although al-Maqrizi owed 
much in scholarly matters to? Ibn Hajar. Both had good reasons 
for what they did. 

Ibn Hajar told us that az-Zahir Tatar had told him that the night 
al-Mu'ayyad died, he (az-Zahir) was financially in a very tight 
Spot. He did not even have five dinàrs to pay a man for the food 
he brought him, and he had nobody to lend him that much. Yet, 
ag-Zahir succeeded faster than any one else in becoming ruler of 
the realm and its treasures. Az-Zàhir then ordered Ibn Hajar to 
insert this remarkable story in his history.4 

Our teacher Badr-ad-din al-‘Ayni used to lecture on history 
and related subjects before al-A&raf Barsbay and others. (His 
lectures impressed) al-A&raf so much that he made something like 
the following statement: "Islam is known only through him.” 5 
Al-‘Ayni and others, such as Ibn Náhid* and others, compiled 
biographies for (of) the kings (the Mamlük rulers of Egypt), since 
they knew that they liked to have it done. 

The elder Dawádár, the jurist Yasbak al-Mu'ayyadi, who was 


* D. 699/1299-1300 (ad-Dahabi, Duwal, II, 156, second edition, Hyderabad 1364). 
The Mamlak title dawádár corresponds approximately to Minister of the Interior. 

* *Abd-al-Mu?min b. Halaf, 613-705/1217-1306 (cf. GAL, Il, 73 f.; G. VAJDA, in EI, 2nd 
ed., s.v, al-Dimyatt), Muhammad b. Ismátil al-Bubári, d. 256/870 (cf. GAL, I, 157 fi.). 

3 Or: “had frequently attended the classes of ...2”, 

* Al-Mu?ayyad died at the beginning, and Tatar near the end of 824/1421. The story is also 
quoted in Daw’, IV, 8. 

* Cf. Ibn Tajribirdi, Nujám, VI, 774 f. POPPER (Berkeley rors ff., trans. by the same, 
History of Egypt, IV, 157 f., Berkeley and Los Angeles 1958): “Without Judge al-‘Ayni, we 
would not be a good Muslim and would not know how to handle the realm”. This shows that 
the pronoun in the text of the [Van refers to “him” (al-‘Ayni), and not to “history”. 

* Muhammad b. Náhid, who died in 841/1438 (Daw?, X, 67), wrote a biography of al- 
Muv'ayyad. 

7 Yašbak min Salman Sah, d. 878/1473 (Daw, X, 270-72). 
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an excellent and great amir and a student of mine, kindly asked 
me to do for az-Záhir Husqadam! what al-‘Ayni had done for 
others. However, I did not comply with his wish. The Dawádár 
after him, Yašbak min Mahdi ‘Azim-ad-dawlah,? who had consider- 
able taste especially in this respect, (later on) asked me (44) to 
write for him a supplement to al-Maqrízi's SulZk. After much 
deliberation and consultation, I complied with his request and 
compiled the Tibr al-masbük. Yašbak was very happy with the work. 
He took (the parts) that had reached him along with him on his 
travels. He made his company read the book and showed how 
proud he was of it to courtiers, chiefs, and even more highly placed 
persons, who were interested in being praised and gaining for 
themselves a good memory and who would draw to themselves 
those who, they suspected, would report on them in detail (in 
histories ?). All this is a thing of the past. Nothing now remains but 
stupidity, boorishness, and an interest in worldly trifles. 

In the introduction of the Tibr, I made the following remarks: 
"History forms part of the science of Prophetical traditions. The 
occupation with it, according to correct and sober methods, is an 
honor and a pleasure. History occupies an important position in 
religio(us scholarship). It definitely is useful for the religious law. 
As this is well known, no further explanation is needed. History 
enables great scholars to tell abrogated (traditions) from those 
that took their place. It exposes fraudulent claims of personal 
acquaintance as well as irregularities in the chains of transmitters 
by showing, for instance, that a transmitter's alleged authority 
died before the transmitter himself was born, that his authority 
became deranged or confused, or never left his place which, in turn, 
the transmitter never visited. History, correctly applied and under- 
Stood, also serves to preserve (the knowledge of) genealogical lines 
which determine the degrees of relationship, the shares of inherit- 
ance, and all matrimonial equality. History also serves to indicate 
the period of the validity of privileges, the changes in coinage, and 
the stipulated terms of wagf documents.* Furthermore, it is useful 
for the study of the information (abûr) about (religious) scholars, 


* D. 872/1467 (Daw, III, 175 f.). 7 ١ 

* D. 885/1480 (Daw, X, 272-74; M. WEISWEILER, Der islamische Bucheinband des Mittel- 
alters, 83 [Wiesbaden 1962]). Another manuscript from his library is a philosophical work 
by Ibn Sab‘in, in the Istanbul manuscript Bagdath Vehbi Ef. 833. 1 

° For a brief study of kaf@ah, see F. J. ZIADEH, in The American Journal of Comparative 
Law, VI, 503-17 (1957). 

* Ct. above, p. 325 f. 
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ascetics, outstanding men, caliphs, kings, amirs, and nobles, as well 
as for the study of their biographies, their achievements in 
war and peace, their virtues and vices which time permitted to live 
on after their novelty had worn off and the men themselves were 
dead.! Their good activities will be imitated. Facts about them that 
are repulsive to critical minds will not be listened to. (Historical 
works with) their useful exhortations and instructive anecdotes, 
their scholarly research problems, and their poems, which constitute 
the main material for literary disciplines such as lexicography, 
semantics,? and the Arabic language, offer constructive recreation 
for curious souls. Therefore, quite a few (45) qualified legal authori- 
ties have stated that (the study of) history is a community duty"— 
which, however, comes close to the higher status of an individual 
duty, since its fulfilment defends others against (possible) accusa- 
tionsleveled against them. Indeed, history has often been the jurist's 
only and specific means to show him who was in the clear. In ad- 
dition, it is part of his field and belongs to his required subjects of 
study.3—“I know of excellent poems in praise of history. I like 
many of the verses which show the desirabili ty of an unrelenting oc- 
cupation with history. The clearest are those of Judge al-Arrajáni.* 
They are original both in form and in contents: 


A man who knows the record of the past 
Seems to have always lived, since time began. 


His life will last as long as time will last, 
For he preserved the noble deeds of man. 


The good and kind and men of knowledge vast 
For ever live. Gain #hus life's longest span.” 5 


It is an indication of the importance of history that al-Buhári 
composed his History in Medina at Muhammad's grave. He wrote 
it in moonlit nights. He put the History on the same level as the 


* Ahmad b. Mubammad, d. 544/1149-50 (cf. GAL, I, 253 f.). The verses are quoted by 
as-Safadi, Wáfi, I, 4 RITTER. The first verse also appears in Ibn ad-Dayba‘, Bugyat al- 
mustafid, Ms. Cairo Tarih rım, fol. 1a. 


* As-Sabàwi, Tibr, 2 f. (Bálàq 1315). 
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Sahih, whose chapters he wrote alternately at Muhammad's grave 
and the pulpit (of the Mosque of Medina) and for each of which he 
prayed two rak‘ahs. (Even disregarding this fact) I would say 
that the equal importance of history and the science of traditions 
is obvious. History alone decides (the accuracy and significance of) 
traditions. 

Moreover, history imparts information which rather belongs to 
other fields of learning, such as political science which is concerned 
with the different types of government, political leadership, and 
social organizations, the ideal ones and the corrupt ones, and related 
(matters); or ethics which deals with the various virtues and vices 
and the possibilities of their acquisition and avoidance; or econom- 
ics which deals with the proper relationship between the husband 
and his wife, children, and servants. 

We have heard that one of the boon-companions of al-A&raf 
Barsbay praised the latter because, with the construction of a 
college in Cairo, in the desert, and in the Hanq4h, etc.,? he had done 
more for the jurists than many of his predecessors. Al-A&raf Barsbày 
replied: “Since the jurists of our predecessors did not 3 agree with 
them, they did little for them. Our jurists, on the other hand, do 
not contradict us. Therefore, the least we can do for them is to 
provide them with such worldly trifles.” Those times are gone. 
Nowadays, there still are agreement (46) and subservience but no 
more “worldly trifles.” 4 The rulers of today even try to infringe 
upon the income that was prepared for the jurists by their predeces- 
sors. 

Two additional notes: 
1—‘Izz-ad-din b. Jama‘ah® said: “One must know, though it is difficult, the 
difference between (annalistic) histor(iography) and fabagdt (historiography), and 
the difference in the object and purpose of the two kinds (of historiography). I am 
convinced", he said, “that essentially both are the same, but in the manner of presen- 
tation* the difference between them becomes noticeable.” I say: They are identical, 


and superficially different. Both agree on the use of transmitters. The difference is 
that (annalistic) histor(iography) is concerned with events, while fabagdt (historiography 


* TB, II, 9 shows that in the relative clause, the reference cannot be to the biographies 
of the Tarîk, as one might expect, but to the chapters of the Sahih. ! 

* The reference is to the College of Barsbáy, his mausoleum in the desert, and his mosque 
in the Hang4h Siryáqüs, well-known monuments of antiquity in the Cairo of today. Ch. 
Daw’, III, 9. The anonymous “boon-companion’’ was, according to the Daw?, the historian 
al-‘Aynî. 

° The negation is omitted in the edition of the Dau". 

* The Arabic text here has a play on words. 

* He would be ‘Abd-al-‘Azîz b. Muhammad (d. 767/1366, cf. GAL, II, 72) rather than 
Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (d. 819/1416, cf. GAL, II, 94). i 

* Somewhat more literally: “with regard to what is considered.” 
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does not observe the chronological sequence of events, but) if, for instance, a person 
who participated in the battle of Badr died later than Someone who did not participate 
in it, he would, in a fabagát work, still have to be mentioned before. This is the under- 
lying principle. However, most later authors of, for instance, Tabagdt of Sàfitites 
deviated from it. Within each fabagah, they paid attention to the proximity of the 
dates of death (of the scholars mentioned). It happens often that someone in a tabaqah 
is lumped together! with those mentioned in it because he died early, even if his scholar- 
ly career was less significant than theirs (as he had a later start and more recent 
teachers). A recent author distinguished between (annalistic) and fabagát histor(iogra- 
phy) by saying, that the former is concerned essentially with the dates of the birth 
and the death (of scholars and great men), and only incidentally with conditions 
(ahwál), while with the latter it was just the opposite. However, the first opinion is the 
more likely one. 

2— For “he who died,” one has the choice between the passive participle mutawaffa 
and the active participle mutawafft. Mutawafft is “he who completes the duration of 
his life," This explanation is based upon the verse of the Qur?àn: “And those of you 
who die (yutawaffawna),” * according to the reading of ‘Ali, which is yatawaffawna 
“complete their terms." On the other hand, there is the story of Abû l-Aswad ad- 
Dual? who was asked by someone at a funeral: “Who is the deceased ?'' (That man 
used the active participle mutawafft. Thus,) ad-Du'ali (understanding the expression 
to mean: “He who takes to himself”) replied: “God”. This is said to have been one of 
the reasons why “Alí ordered ad-Dwali (to set down the rules of) grammar. In order 
to be able to assume that this story (which contrasts with the aforementioned remark 
that ‘Alf considered the use of the active in the intransitive sense as correct) is correct, 
one must think of the statement that (ad-Du?ali) had to restrict himself to what he 
(apparently the “someone” at the funeral, or ad-Du?alf ?) was able to grasp and under- 
stand. It was he (apparently *Ali) who said: “Tell the People what they can under- 
stand,” 4 


(V—THE GOAL OF THE OCCUPATION WITH HISTORY) 


The goal of (the occupation with) history is hope for God’s 
kindness. God will not fail to reward those who did something well. 
Actions (are judged) (47) by intentions.5 


(VI—THE LEGAL OF CLASSIFICATION OF HISTORY) 


The classification of history varies. 


Some of its aspects are classified as necessary, namely, inasmuch 
as history turns out to be a means to ascertain the continuity 
and so on ê (of the chain of transmitters) of a tradition; to become 


1 Leg. yali. 

* Qurán ii 234 (234 Fl.) and 240 (241). 

* The name of ad-Du?ali, who Supposedly died in 69/688-89 (cf. GAL, I, 42), is uncertain, 
The most common form seems to be Zálim b. ‘Amr, cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, VIII, 312. 
Without reference to ad-Du'ali, the story occurs in Ibn al-Jawzi, Ahbár al-hamqá, 106 
(Cairo 1347/1928); as-Safadi, Wáft, I, 44 Ritter. For ad-Duali, cf. also J. Fück, in EI, 
2nd ed., s.v. Abu l-Aswad al-Du'ali, and the edition of his alleged Dfwán by M. H. ÂL 
YAsin, Nawádir al-mahtütát, YI, 5-51 (Bagdad 1373/1954), which appeared simultaneously 
with another edition of the work by *ABp-AL-KARÍM AD-DUJAYLI. 
5 * This statement is attributed to Muhammad in I%án, 64, below, p. 360. Cf. Concordance, 

» 4348. 
5 Cf. above, P. 305, n. 2. 
* Hardly: “and the doubts concerning the continuity." 
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acquainted with the abrogation and substitution of traditions; 
and to learn about genealogical relationships which determine 
hereditary succession and all matrimonial equality. This is the 
reason why some scholar has declared that it is history which 
determines (under which of) the five degrees of classification 
(something falls). Quite a few schelars have declared that history isa 
community duty. Another scholarhas stated that historyisa “must.” 
However, not all of them? belong exclusively to the necessary 
category. Depending on rank and transmission, part of them belong 
to the desirable category. History is (also) often applied to the per- 
missible category. 

Al-Hatib devoted a special chapter to the subject that it is 
necessary to expose the details of the life (ahwûl) of fraudulent 
(transmitters) and to disavow them and denounce them to the 
authorities. 2 He (?) told the story of the religious leader, Ahmad 
(b. Hanbal), and his preoccupation with history. When he said 
good-bye to Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ar-Rabî‘,3 he sat down with him, 
took out his notebooks, and asked him to tell him the date 
of the death of Ibn al-Mubárak,* which he did.— Ibn al-Mubárak's 
death took place in the year (1)81/797.—Asked why he wanted to 
know this, Ahmad said something like: “I want to know about 
fraudulent (transmitters). 

As was mentioned above, Abû l-Husayn b. Faris said: “Every 
Muslim ought to have a very thorough knowledge of the biography 
of Muhammad in all its details.” 5 This statement is confirmed by 
the following remark: “It is to be feared that a person who does 
not know the biography of Muhammad would have to reply to the 
question concerning his opinion about that man (Muhammad): 
‘I do not know. I heard people say something, and I repeated it.’ 
May God preserve us from that.” 5 A corresponding idea is expressed 
in the statement that the faith of a person who depends on what 
he is told is not the right kind of faith. 

The following statement of Abû Muhammad b. Hazm, in the 
Marátib al-‘uliim,® is fully acceptable: “Seven different branches 


1 As-Sahawi appears to think of the degrees of classification of history. 
E The reference may be to the Hatib’s Jami‘. 
D. about 220/8 TB, VII, 307). Š 
Aba hr ci Mabel (TB, X, 9 fi.; GAL Supplement I, 256). His Kitdb ar-Raqd?iq 
exists in Alexandria 7314, a manuscript from the year 466. The story appears TB, VII, 308. 
* Cf. Ian, 35, above, p. 316. 
° “Alî b. Ahmad, d. 456/1064 (cf. GAL, I, 399 f.). As-Sabáwi did not quote Ibn Hazm 
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of learning are cultivated today by each nation and in every place 
and at every time: The religious law, the relevant historical infor- 
mation (ahbár)—this includes history—, and the relevant linguistic 
science...." Ibn Hazm then mentioned the remaining branches of 
learning, as was necessary. 

In the Qawá*id, ‘Izz-ad-din b. *Abd-as-Salàm 1 mentioned person- 
ality criticism as an example of a necessary innovation, because it 
serves to distinguish sound (traditions) from unsound (traditions). 
"The fundamental principles of the religious law imply that a 
specialized knowledge of the religious law beyond a certain minimum 
(which all Muslims must know) is a community duty. Such special- 
ized knowledge can come only from matters which we have men- 
tioned.” Izz-ad-din thus included personality criticism among the 
innovations. This, however, is not right. (It was practiced by) 
Muhammad (who) said: “What a good man is *Abdallàh,"? and: 
“Bad is the brother of the group.” 5 There are similar expressions 
of the extremes of positive and negative personality criticism. (48) 
In the “Jal, ad-Daraqutni 4 reported the following tradition of 
Tbn al-Musayyab, on the authority of Abû Hurayrah,’ according to 
which Muhammad said: “When someone among you knows 
something good about his friend, he shall tell it to him. This will 
increase his desire to (do) good.” 6 Ad-Dáraqutni said that (the 
chain of transmitters of) this tradition was not sound on the author- 
ity of az-Zuhri.? It was (also) transmitted on the authority of Ibn 


directly but through the fatwé of *Izz-ad-din al-Kináni, cf. F. Savvip, in Revue de l'Institut 
des Manuscrits Arabes, II, 174 (1375/1956). Cf. M. Asin Paractos, in Al-Andalus, II, 51 f. 
(1934), and the edition of the Marátib (above, p. 36, n. 5), 78. The quotation is telescoped 
and distorted. Ibn Hazm speaks of the religious law, history, and language of each nation 
as three branches of learning that differ among the various nations. The Arabic suffix, 
translated above through "relevant," should refer to "nation," but in both the fatwá 
and the I‘lén, its only possible antecedent is “religious law,” 

* “Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Abd-as-Salàm, d. 660/1262 (cf. GAL, I, 430 f.; R. “A. Nawî, Al-*Iss 
b. *Abd-as-Salám [Damascus 1960] [not seen]). It remains to be Seen whether the quotation 
is from the large or the small Qawá*id. 

* Cf. an-Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 560 Wostenretp; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, 
VII, 113, anno 21. 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 141a; al-Bubári, Sahih, IV, 121, 126, 142 KREHL; al-Hatib al- 
Bagdadi, Kifáyah, 39 f. (Hyderabad 1357); 7 ‘lån, 52, below, p. 341. This is considered one 
of the basic texts justifying the Practice of personality criticism, cf. the fatwds published by 
F. SAYYID (above, p. 333, n. 6), 166, 172, 176. 

4 Ali b. ‘Umar, d. 385/995 (cf. GAL, I, 165). 

s p, 57/676-77, or 58. 

* Cf. Concordance, II, 98b, for a similar tradition, 

7 Muhammad b. Muslim b. Sihab, d. between 123-25/740-43 (al-Bubart, Ta?rth, I, r, 220 f.; 
Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, IX, 340-48; *ABp-AL-SAziz AD-DÛRÎ, in BSOAS, XIX, 1-12 [1957], 
and idem, Baht fi naat “ilm at-a?rih, 76-102, 143-151 [Beirut 1960]; S. AL-MUNA]J JID [ed.], 
Rasá"il wa-nusás, III, 17 ff. [Beirut 1963], cf. above, P. 130 f.), 
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al-Musayyab, with a chain of transmitters stopping with a man of 
the second generation after Muhammad. At-Tabaràní 1 transmitted 
a similar tradition, with a weak chain of transmitters on the author- 
ity of Usámah b. Zayd, according to which Muhammad said: 
“When a believer is praised, the faith in his heart grows.” 

Other aspects of history are classified as forbidden. This is the 
case with the well-known material of many ignorant historians 
relying mainly on (authors) who quote from the (alleged) books 
of the ancients. One such book is the Mubtada? of Wahb b. Munab- 
bih,? whose author said: “I read thirty books which were revealed 
to thirty prophets." (He also said) that ‘Abdallah b. Salam and, 
after him, Ka*b al-ahbàr? were the most learned men of their 
times, and that he collected what they knew. (The classification 
as forbidden also applies to other such) information which is not 
better than idle talk but which is presented with great assurance 
and without any reference to the fact that it is worthless and that 
it is (such) material quoted from the books of the ancients. This 
applies, especially, to stories told in connection with the biographies 
(siyar) of the prophets. Then, there is the information about dis- 
putes among the men around Muhammad (which is also forbidden), 
because the historical informants (ahbárí) who report it as a rule 
exaggerate and mix things up.* 

The classification of forbidden also applies to the reporting of 
meaningless and uninstructive events, which is something odious 
to intelligent people. It further applies to reports about kings and 
great men who are described as winebibbers and debauchers. 
Those things if true are a grave matter.5 The historian (who reports 


1 Sulayman b. Ahmad, d. 360/971 (cf. GAL, I, 167). 

* Wahb supposedly died in 114/732 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 101; Ap-DOni, Baht, 103-17, 
152-58, who considers Wahb's role insignificant for the development of Muslim historiog- 
raphy). His pseudepigraphical Mubtada? is also quoted by an-Nuwayri, Niháyat arab; 
Paris ms. ar. 1573, fol. 96b (‘Abdallah b. al-Mubárak, in the Kitêb al-Mubtada? on Wahb's 
authority). Wahb's Isrá^fliyat probably are only another name for the Mubtada? (cf. 
J. Horovitz, in Islamic Culture, I, 556); they are directly attested through a manuscript 
of the year 229/843-44, cf. C. H. Becker, Papyri Schott- Reinhardt, I, 8 f. (Heidelberg 1906, 
Verüffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung, 3). Cf. also M. LIDZBARSKI, 
De propheticis, quae dicuntur, legendis arabicis (Leipzig 1893). 1 A 

In the beginning of the Kitáb at-Tíján (Hyderabad 1347), which is ascribed to Ibn Hišâm, 
Wahb is said to have read a much larger number of the books revealed to the prophets, 
namely ninety-three. A tradition which is repeated several times in ar-Rázi's History of 
San‘a? (Bodleian ms. or. 736, fol. 126b. The manuscript was written in 980/1572) has 
ninety-two, if my notes are correct. E SNR 

* Early Jewish converts to Islam and transmitters of traditions of doubtful historicity. 
Ka*b is said to have died in 32/652-53, or 34- 

* Cf. I*lán, 64, below, p. 359. 

* Or: “These reports are difficult to verify”? 
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such stories) is wrong in either case. If the report is true, he has given 
publicity to debauchery. If it is not true, he has (committed the sin 
of) slander.1 Especially, it also implies making it easy for other 
(kings and great men) who commit the same errors, However, 
historical information (ahbéy) is never free from (at least) some such 
(bad things). 

Rulers and amirs commit one of their greatest mistakes if they 
look at the policies of their predecessors, act accordingly but without 
considering the requirements of the religious law, and then call 
their actions, which are not in agreement with the religious law, 
policy. The religious law is (the only) policy, and not the arbitrary 
actions and opinions of the ruler. Their obvious error lies in the 
fact that according to their claim, the religious law does not in- 
dicate the ways toward a satisfactory policy and therefore, it is 
thought that we need something supplementary. They kill those who 
ought not to be killed. They do that which ought not to be done. 
And that they call policy! This is a high-handed use of the religious 
law, which is similar to spiteful abuse. It reminds one of the verse 
of the Qur'àn: “We found our fathers in a certain condition, and 
we follow in their steps." ? 

The classification of forbidden applies further to reporting bad 
things (49) of this kind concerning important men in the guise 
of praise and as if those things were signs of nobility and greatness, 
with no regard to their unlawful character. 

Something else which puts historical information into the for- 
bidden category is unneccessary negative criticism and the failure 
to bestow all the praise upon (a person which he deserves). 

Other aspects of history are classified as desirable. This applies 
to history as leading to the imitation of good qualities and actions 
and to the omission of unqualifiable evil deeds, to reflection about 
the consequences (of actions and events), and to little assurance 
about the life of a relative or friend. There are other such things 
to which we have referred in (the chapter on) the usefulness of 
history. 

Other aspects of history are classified as undesirable. As Ibn al-Atir 
said, "many (historians) blackened the paper with unimportant 
things which should better be disregarded and should not be 


1 Cf. H. RICHTER, Englische Geschichtschreiber, 88 (Berlin 1938), with reference to 
William of Malmesbury, Memorials of St. Dunstan, 252 Stubbs, 
* Qur'án xliii 23 (22 Fl). 
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perpetuated in writing. This applies to remarks such as: ‘Such- 
and-such'—a Jew ora Christian— *was given a robe of honor.' 'The 
daily price increased.' 'So-and-so'—speaking of some criminal— 
‘was honored, and so-and-so'— speaking of a Muslim leader of exem- 
plary character— was humiliated.’ ”1 (Mentioning) such (evil prac- 
tices) may cause their application to other cases, as will be men- 
tioned later.? 

Other aspects of history are classified as permissible, as they are of 
no use for this world or for the other world. Thus, the great re- 
ligious authority, al-Gazzáli, declared in the Ihyd?:3 “The per- 
missible sciences are poetry, unless it be frivolous, and history 
(lawárih al-ahbár), and related matters." In another passage, al- 
Gazzàli said, and he was followed by an-Nawawi in the section on 
charity (sadagát) of the Rawdah:* “Books are needed for three 
purposes: Teaching, relaxation through reading, and instruction. 
Relaxation is not considered a need. This applies to the possession 
of books on poetry and history and similar subjects which are of 
no use either in this world or in the other world. They (must be) 
sold, (in order to pay) for expiation money or for the payment 
of the special tax due after the end of the fast of Ramadan (zakdt 
al-fitr), and their possession excludes (the application of) the label 
of poverty (to their owner). Similarly, al-Gazzàli said in the first 
chapter of the Fadá'ih al-Bátiniyah 5 that he "studied the books 
on the subject (of the Bátiniyah) and found them full of two kinds 
of material: r. History and conditions (ahwdl) of the Batiniyah 
from their first beginnings to the time when their erro(neous doc- 
trine) made its appearance, the names of all their missionaries in 
all regions of the world, and an exposition of what happened to 
them in the past. I consider the occupation with this material 
equivalent to an occupation with entertaining evening causeries. 
It should rather be left to the historians," and so on. He then men- 
tioned the second kind of material and declared that he (also) 
did not think much of the occupation with it. (50) In spite of the 


1 Ibn al-Atir, Kámil, I, 2 f. (Cairo 1301), with some variations. 

* Cf. below, p. 369. t 

? I, 15 (Cairo 1334, 1346, Kitáb al-‘ilm, bab 2). Al-Gazzáli seems to be at the basis of al- 
‘Almawi, al-Mu*fd ft adab al-mufid wa-l-mustafid, 25 (Damascus 1349). 

* Cf. Ihyû?, I, 199 (Cairo 1334, Kitáb asrár az-zakáh, fasl 3). 1 

5 L. GOLDZIHER, Die Streitschrift des Gazûlt gegen die Bûtinijja-Sekte, Arabic text, 3 
(Leiden ror6). 
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objections against it, the first (kind of material) is thus definitely 
considered permissible. 


(VII—THE EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF HISTORY) 


The evidence (from the basic religious sources) in favor of history 
may be gathered from the preceding chapter on the usefulness of 
history and from the material soon to be mentioned. 


(VIII—THE BLAMEWORTHINESS OF THE CRITICS OF HISTORY) 


The critics of history either restrict their criticism to some special 
points, or they generalize. 

(t) The former restrict themselves to criticizing the historians 
who filled their books with the information which ought not to 
be mentioned and which we have classified as forbidden. 

(2) Others generalize. They think that they possess solid knowl- 
edge and are able to undertake thorough research. They bitterly 
malign the works on history and turn away from and repress them 
in the belief that the best that those works have to offer is stories 
and entertaining anecdotes. 

(3) Others think that certain historians fell short of their task 
when they did not devote themselves to personality criticism which 
is the most useful historical subject, or to the (biographical) in- 
formation (ahbár) about religious leaders, ascetics, and (religious) 
Scholars, “whose memory is a source of (divine) mercy, 1 or to 
the explanation of the legal schools in current use, which is a sub- 
ject of general interest, but restricted themselves to wars, conquests, 
and similar subjects, although all right-thinking persons know that 
the knowledge of the year in which a certain country was conquered, 
or the knowledge of the strength of a particular army, constitutes 
no part of (religious) scholarship. 

(4) Others think that historians who in recent times practiced 
negative personality criticism did something which must be con- 
sidered forbidden, on account of its leading to calumny. They think 
that all information that might legitimately be used for personality 
criticism is found in (existing) books and that all further efforts 
are useless. Abû ‘Amr b. al-Murábit 2 declared himself in favor of 
this opinion. He said: “With the beginning of the fifth/eleventh 


1 Cf. above, p. 293, n. 5. 
* Muhammad b. ‘Utman, 680-752/1281-1351 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 45). 
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century the usefulness of the science of personality criticism ended.” 
He and others who did not know what they were saying mumbled 
something about kadit scholars deserving blame in this respect. 
One of them declared that the statements of many recent historians 
and scholars in related fields, such as ad-Dahabi and, after him, 
Ibn Hajar, constituted fault-finding and consequently, in connec- 
tion with hadit scholars, would be pure calumny. Because of a 
disparaging reference to a certain poet, Ibn as-Sam‘Ani was crit- 
icized by Taqi-ad-din b. Daqíq-al-dd who said: “Unless that dis- 
paraging reference was transmitted to Ibn as-Sam‘Ani (together 
with the rest of his material), so that he was forced to report it, 
he was not permitted (to mention it)." 

(5) Others think that certain historians fell short of their task 
and were biased when they did not give complete information about 
persons whose opinions were divergent from theirs, but omitted 
many laudatory references to them, while they had complete and 
unabridged reports about all others. 

(6) Others are carried away by sheer stupidity to criticize (the 
historians). 


Ad (x): (51) Restriction (to such information with the exclusion 
of other things) is no doubt forbidden. We have demonstrated that.t 

Ad (2): In refuting 2 this opinion, Ibn al-Atir expressed himself 
to the effect that “those who restrict themselves to the shell and 
neglect the core do not notice the jewels which (historical in- 
formation) contains, because of their bias. (On the other hand), 
all those to whom God gave a sound constitution and whom He 
guided on a straight path know that the instructiveness of history 
has many aspects, and its usefulness both in this world and the 
other world"— we quoted this before 3—“‘is very great.” 

Ad (3): Such restriction of the contents per se is no shortcoming. 
Historians pursue different purposes. Some restrict themselves to 
accounts of the beginning (of creation) or of kings and caliphs. 
Those interested in traditions prefer accounts of (religious) scholars. 
Ascetics love stories of pious men. Littérateurs incline toward 
antiquarians/philologists and poets.* It is well-known that every- 

1 Cf. above, p. 335 f. 


* Ms. Leiden: raddahit. T 
° Ilan, 23, above p. 298. The additional sentences were derived from the same context 


of the Kámil. 
* Cf. above, p. 302. 
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thing is worth collecting and all subjects deserve to be appreciated 
and pursued. Every one who is interested in a certain subject is 
most likely to stick to it, even though he may not be able to master 
all of it. He is lucky who succeeds in putting his subject in book 
form without too many mistakes and Shortcomings. God alone is 
perfect. 

Ad (4): Our reply to the critics is that the justification of (con- 
tinued personality criticism) lies in the fact that it is advice, some- 
thing not limited to the transmission (of traditions). There are 
cases in which it is permitted to state discreditable facts about a 
person, and this is not considered calumny but necessary advice. 
For instance, an office holder who does not discharge the duties of 
his office in the way he should, either because he is not fit for the 
office or because he is wicked or negligent or the like, should be 
exposed so that he may be removed and his place be taken by a per- 
son fit for it. A person who is observed frequenting an innovator of 
Süfi or other leanings, or some wicked man, for study and guidance, 
and who is in danger to suffer harm on account of that, should be 
told the truth about the condition (of his mentor). Further cases 
(which must be exposed) are those of men who are so accommo- 
dating as muftis, authors, judges, witnesses, transmitters, or preach- 
ers that they publicly make false and untenable statements. 
There also are men who are accommodating in making statements 
about (religious) scholars, or in giving and accepting bribes in that 
they either practice bribery or permit its practice although they 
would be able to prevent it, or in appropriating other people's 
possessions through legal tricks and fraud. There are those who 
take scholarly books away from their owners, or they take them 
away from mosques, even inalienable wagfs, and make them (their) 
personal property. There are other cases of illegal activity. (52) 
All of that should be exposed, in order to prevent any harm from 
arising. Such exposure is either permissible or necessary. It is thus 
obvious that (the practice of) negative personality criticism did 
not stop (at a certain moment) and that under the prevailing 
conditions, it is necessary advice, Those who dispense it will be 
rewarded (in the other world). 

Abû Turáb an-NahSabi 1 censured a man whose austerity (fair- 


+ D. 245/859-60. His name is doubtful, perhaps, ‘Askar (b. Muhammad) b. Husayn, 
cf. TB, XII, 315-17; as-Samni, Ansdb, fol. 556b. The story is reported by al-Hatíb al- 
Bagdadi, Kifáyah, 45 (Hyderabad 1357), and TB, XII, 316. Cf. also I. GoLozmer, Muh. 
Studien, IL, 354 f. (Halle 1888-90). 
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ness) is beyond. doubt, the religious leader Ahmad (b. Hanbal), 
because of his negative personality criticism. He said to him: 
"Do not find fault with the people (the religious scholars)." The 
reply was: “For heaven's sake, this is advice, and not calumny." 
In fact, he said that negative personality criticism is better than 
fasting and. prayer. God said: "And say: The truth comes from 
your Lord."* In (another) verse of the Qur'àn, God stressed the 
necessity of full exposure of the affairs of a wicked man: “If a 
wicked man brings you some news, strive to get clarification," ® 
By way of negative personality criticism, Muhammad said: “Bad 
is the brother of the group," and by way of positive personality 
criticism, he said: "*Abdallàh is a pious man." 3 There are other 
sound traditions which contain extreme expressions of positive 
and negative personality criticism. Negative personality criticism, 
therefore, is excepted from being classified as forbidden calumny. 
All Muslims agree that it is permissible. In fact, it is counted among 
the necessary (duties), because it is needed. 

This point of view was taken by an-Nawawi and ‘Izz-ad-din 
b. *Abd-as-Salàm, whose remarks will be, and in fact have already 
been quoted.“ Personality criticism was practiced by very austere 
(fair) modern scholars, such as the hadit expert ‘Abd-al-Gant 
al-Maqdisi. Among ancient scholars, it was Ahmad (b. Hanbal), 
as was just mentioned, and Ibn al-Mubárak, who said: “If I had 
been given the choice between entering Paradise and meeting ‘Abd- 
allah b. al-Muharrir,5 I would have chosen to meet him and then 
entered Paradise. But, when I (actually) saw him, I would have 
preferred a piece of dung to him." (Among the ancient scholars 
who practiced personality criticism, there also was) Ibn Ma*in,* 
who, however, used to say: “We are now to talk about people who 
rest in Paradise," and al-Bubári, who said: “I did not calumniate 
anyone, since I learned that calumny is forbidden,” 7 In his History, 


١ Qur’in xvili 29 (28 FL). 

* Qur’in xlix 6 (6 Fl). 

* Cf. above, p. 334, nn. 3 and 2. 

* In, 47, above, p. 334, and I4n 55, below, p. 346. 

* D. between 150/767 and 160/776-77, cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahgfb, V, 389, where the story is 
quoted, 

* Yahya b. Matin, d. 233/848 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 259; TB, XIV, 177 fE). A rijdl 
work listed GAL ارك‎ 934, under the name of Ibn Ma*In's transmitter Ibn Muhriz 
is classified as a work by Ibn Ma‘in in Y, al-‘188, Fihrís mahtátdt Dûr al-kutub ag-Záhiriyah, 
231 (Damascus 1366/1947). The statement is quoted in the fatwd of *Izz-ad-din al-KinAnf 
(below, p. 343, n. 5), 1754. 

? Cf. Ibn Hajar's fatwa (below, p. 343, n. 5), 169. 
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al-Hatib transmitted the following story from Bakr b. Munayyir:1 
“I heard al-Buhari say: I hope that when I meet God, He will not 
take me to account for possible calumny.” Al-Buhari’s copyist, 
Muhammad b. Abi Hatim, heard him say: “I shall have no enemy 
in the next world." Ibn Abî Hatim remarked that some people 
might hold his History against him and say that it contained calum- 
ny. Al-Buhari replied: “We (just) transmitted those (allegedly 
calumniatory statements) and did not invent them." (Negative 
personality criticism was practiced by) Muhammad (who) said: 
"Bad is the brother of the group." ? 

It will be mentioned (below) 3 that al-Buhari was very careful 
and discerning in this respect. He mostly said: “They were silent 
about him.”— He is disputed." (53)—“He was left out," and 
similar phrases.! He rarely said: "He is a liar," or “a forger." 
Instead, he said: ‘‘So-and-so considered him a liar."—-''So-and-so 
accused him," that is, of lying. 

I say: That is why he could say: “We (just) transmitted those 
(allegedly calumniatory Statements) and did not invent them." 

The argument presented in defense of negative personality 
criticism is that it is a means for protecting the religious law and 
that God's truth and (that of) His messenger come first. Yahya b. 
Saîd al-Qattan, among others, expressed this point of view. Some- 
one asked him: “Are you not afraid that on the Day of Resur- 
rection those men (whom you criticized) will be your enemies 
before God?" And he replied: “1 prefer to have them as my ene- 
mies, and not to have the Prophet as my enemy for not having 
protected his traditions." 

At the death of Ibn Maʻîn, someone saw (in a dream) the Prophet 
and the men around him hold a meeting. He asked for the reason 
of their meeting. The Prophet replied: *I have come to pray for 
this man who used to protect my traditions against lies." At 
the bier of Ibn Man, it was publicly announced that “He is the 
man who used to free the Prophet from lies." Later on, Ibn Man 


1 Cf. TB, II, 13. The form Munayyir (Munir) is found repeatedly in TB in the biography 
of al-Bubári, instead of the Munabbih of the text of the I‘lén, 

2 Cf. above, p. 334. 

° I'lán, 69, below, p. 367. 

* Cf., for example, al-Bubári, Tarih, I, 1, 64, 232, etc.—I, r, 86, 162, etc.—I, 2, 191, 
343, etc.—“a liar" I, 2, 297.—'"' Accused him of lying" II, r, 158. 

* D. 198/813-14 (TB, XIV, 135 ff.). The story appears in al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifáyah, 
44 (Hyderabad 1357). Cf. also the fatwas (below, p. 343, n. 5), 166, where the identical 
remark is cited in the name of Yahya b. Matin. 
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appeared (to someone) in a dream and was asked: “What did God 
do to you?” He replied: “He pardoned me, gave me gifts, and 
showed me His favors, married me to three hundred Huris, and 
granted me two audiences.”1 With reference to Ibn Ma ‘in, it was said: 


Gone is he who knew what was wrong with ev'ry traditionist, 
And who knew each difference in the chains of transmitters, 


And all doubtful points in tradition (texts), and the problems all 
Which the scholars have tried in vain to solve in the whole world.? 


It is all the more necessary to expose the person who is known 
for some of the things mentioned or the like, since, as we have 
explained in more than one place, there are two well-documented 
traditions to this effect: “Are you refraining from exposing an evil- 
doer? Expose him and his evil deeds, so that mankind may be on 
guard against him," 3 and: “There is no calumny as far as the wicked 
are concerned." 4 Exposure is a preventive measure to avoid con- 
tact with them or someone or something similar to them. 

Some religious leaders among our colleagues asked for the legal 
opinion of a number of our teachers about those who find fault 
with kadit scholars who practice personality criticism.5 Our teacher 
and guide (Ibn Hajar) said: “Hadit scholars are roots that branch 
out through personality criticism. Those who find fault with kadit 
scholars who expose a known evildoer or person of the mentioned 
qualities are either ignorantortry to cover up something, or they share 
the qualities of that person and are, therefore, afraid that they will 
also be exposed.” 6 I say: This (54) is obvious. Most opponents of 
the exposure of evildoers have either enough dirt of their own to 
conceal, or they are afflicted by jealousy, envy, and similar vices. 

1 Cf. TB, XIV, 187. 

* Cf. TB, XIV, 186; Ibn Hallikàn, IV, 27 trans. DE SLANE. 5 

? This statement is attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), in In, 56, below, 
P. 347. As a Prophetical tradition, it is quoted in al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, K: if yah, 42 (Hyder- 
abad 1357); TB, I, 382, HI, 188, VII 262 f., 268. Cf. also al-Gazzali, Ihyá?, III, 132 (Cairo 
1334); al-Bayhaqt, Ta?ríh-i-Bayhaq, 149 (Teheran 1317). 

* Cf. al-Bubári, Tarih II, 2, 304; al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifdyah, 42 f (Hyderabad 1357). 

* The question addressed to five eminent authorities was whether “in the biographies of 
People (religious scholars), the historian may mention all the good and bad information he 
has about them." The original text of both the question and the five answers has been 
published by Fu?Ap SAvvip from a manuscript in Hyderabad, in Revue de l'Institut des 
Manuscrits Arabes, II, 162-77 (1375/1956). As-Sabáwi reproduces the statements of al- 
Qayatt and Ibn ad-Dayri almost verbatim. He quotes only a very small part of those of Ibn 
Hajar and al-‘Ayni. In the case of ‘Izz-ad-din al-Kinàni, he partly quotes and partly summa- 
rizes his fatwá. The quotation ends on p. 347, line 25. Cf. also above, pp. 307, 320, and 325. 

* Op. cit., 1693-5. 
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Often, they are also unaware of the statements of the (religious) 
Scholars regarding personality criticism or of the fact that it falls 
under general advice. 

Ibn Hajar was accused cf calumny in connection with a statement 
about one of his close colleagues, Sadr-ad-din b. al-Adami.! He 
had said: “Ibn al-Adami was morally unbalanced and known for 
a behavior not becoming a jurist. He experienced several misfor- 
tunes and reverses. When God was generous to him and showered 
him with His bounty, he did not accept it gratefully.” Ibn Hajar’s 
reply to the accusation of calumny was: “Personality criticism is 
not calumny.” He once even said: “If the person who considers 
this calumny is (just) ignorant, he should be taught to know better. 
If he perseveres, he should be properly admonished, until he desists 
from attacking the innocent and protecting the arrogant. He who 
Practices (personality criticism)—May God help him—will be 
rewarded for it.” 

This is an authoritative statement. AL-Qayati followed Ibn Hajar 
in his Fatwá. Personality criticism “is advice. He who dispenses it 
will be rewarded. He fulfils a community duty. He has done a 
necessary thing, through which he has freed someone else from the 
sin of non-fulfilment.” He continued: “And on this basis it has been 
said that the fulfilment of a community duty is more meritorious 
than the fulfilment of an individual duty.? 

Ibn ad-Dayri al-Hanafi said: “No disapproval should be expressed 
with regard to the (critics) who follow the method of thorough 
Scholars, avoid the (baseless) expansion (of the transmitted material), 
and are careful. (Personality criticism), in principle, is a necessary 
thing not to be tampered with and a basic requirement to be guarded 
and observed. Religious affairs are more important than worldly 
ones. With regard to property rights, the law prescribes the observ- 
ance of justice and the maintenance of accepted standards. This 
is required to an even greater degree with regard to questions of 
the religious law, in order to preserve it from alteration and dis- 
tortion, which it suffers especially at the hands of men dominated 
by their prejudices (hawû) and led astray by them from the right 
path, such as religious innovators and false propagandists. This 
necessitates the precaution of revealing the conditions of the trans- 


1 “Alî b. Muhammad, d. 816/1413 (Daw, VI, 8 f.). According to the Daw’, Ibn Hajar 
made the statement in his Mu‘jam. The nisbah Adami refers to the preparation and sale of 
leather goods. 

2 Cf. op. cit., 1703.5. 
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mitters of information. One must distinguish between those whose 
word can be trusted and whose transmitted material can be relied 
upon, and those whose condition (as unreliable transmitters) must 
be known. No disapproval should be expressed with regard to 
those who in their own statements rely upon the statements of 
scholars known as careful and free from prejudices (hawá). On the 
contrary, such action deserves praise and will be rewarded, if it 
is undertaken with honest intentions (55) and straightforward 
methods." 1 

The outstanding historian, al-‘Ayni, said that it was necessary to 
punish 2 (not the scholars who use personality criticism but rather) 
those who disapprove. 3 He said: As to the remarks in the more 
modern historians, such as al-Hatib, Ibn al-Jawzi, his grandson 
(Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi), Ibn *Asákir,* and others, it should be stated 
that these men merely wanted to draw the attention of (religious) 
scholars to (the facts of personality criticism), in order to enable 
them to distinguish between cases in which the results of personality 
criticism are positive, and those in which they are negative. Con- 
temporary historians report things which they themselves have 
witnessed and seen with their own eyes or which they have learned 
from reliable authorities. There is nothing wrong with that. It has 
many instructive aspects which are obvious to the thoughtful 
Observer and which would fill volumes." 5 

‘Izz-ad-din al-Kinani al-Hanbali, the greatest scholar of his 
time, said: “There can be no doubt as to the importance of history. 
Itoccupies a significant place in religion. It is greatly needed by the 
religious law. The religious dogmas and juridical problems stem 
from the statements of (Muhammad), the leader from error to the 
right path and the giver of vision in blindness and ignorance. The 
transmitters of these statements are the intermediaries between 
him and us. They must, therefore, be investigated. Their condition 
must be scrutinized. This is generally agreed upon. The branch of 
learning charged with this task is history. Therefore, history has 
been said to be a community duty. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether duties of this kind are more meritorious than individ- 


1 Op. cit., 1709-19 

è Leg. at-ta'sfr. : 

? Op. cit., 172,549. In the question, mention was made of someone whaioblegtán to the 
impartial use of personality criticism and called it slander deserving the ta'zír punishment. 

* ‘Alî b. al-Hasan, the historian of Damascus, 499-571/1106-76 (cf. GAL, I, 331). 

* Op. cit., 17213-19 
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ual duties, because in contrast to the latter, one is under no obli- 
gation to fulfil community duties.” 1 

(Al-Kinani) then mentioned a number of the instructive aspects 
of history. He also enumerated those absolutely blameless lumi- 
naries who wrote historical works. At the end of his enumeration, 
he referred to ad-Dahabi, our teacher Ibn Hajar, and al-‘Ayni.2 
He then refuted those who say 3 that (the use of personality criti- 
cism by historians) is calumny. And supposing that one would 
admit it to be calumny, he said, not every calumny is forbidden. 4 
He quoted (the passages) where calumny is declared permissible: 
An-Nawawi's Riyád,5 Ibn Muflih,? and others, whose remarks go 
back to the great religious authority, al-Gazzali,? as well as the 
following statement of ‘Izz-ad-din b. ‘Abd-as-Salam in the Qawá*id: 
"Criticism of the transmitters is necessary. It serves to put the 
religious law upon a firmer basis. Its omission can be harmful to 
the people in connection with problems of what is forbidden and 
what is permitted, and other questions of classification. Also, 
everything beneficial that the religious law considers permissible to 
rely upon and refer to is necessary. Judges and good administration 
consider the examination of witnesses necessary. It is of even more 
general importance for the protection of rights in cases of bloodshed 
and attacks upon property, commodities, sexual matters, descent, 
and so on. (56) Proof of the fact that (personality criticism) is 
advice is contained in the verse of the Qur’an: ‘And say: Truth is 
from your Lord.' 8 It has been reported that Fatimah, the daughter 
of Qays,® said: ‘I came to the Prophet and told him that Abà Jahm” 
as well as Mu ‘Awiyah had asked for my hand. Whereupon he said: 
Mu ‘Awiyah is a beggar who has nothing, and Abû Jahm never takes 
the stick from his shoulder.’ This recension is the generally accepted 


1 Op. cit., 1735-49. 

* Op. cit., 174-1. 

* Referring to the objection mentioned in the question. 

* Op. cit, 1754-6 

5 Cf. below, P. 347, n. 3. 

° Muhammad b. Muflih, d. 763/1362 (cf. GAL, 1I, 1o7). 

7 In this particular context, neither an-Nawawi nor al-Ġazzâlî is mentioned in the 
original fatwå. 

* Quran xviii 29 (28 FL). 

? She was married to Abû ‘Amr b. Hafs and then to Usámah b. Zayd. For the story, 
cf., for instance, Concordance, IT, 45b; al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Kifáyah, 39 f. (Hyderabad 
1357); Ibn Hajar, Isábah, IV, 62 f. (Calcutta 1856-73, Bibliotheca Indica). The meaning 
of the statement concerning Abû Jahm is a matter of discussion, 

i The name of Abü Jahm b. Hudayfah is not known with certainty, cf. Ibn Hajar, 
c. cit. 
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one, but a recension going back to Muslim has (instead of: “never.... 
shoulder’) :‘... is a wife beater.’ A certain (religious) scholar con- 
sidered this (tradition) a justification for the statement of al-Hasan 
al-Basri:? ‘Are you refraining from exposing the evildoer? Expose 
him and his evil deeds, so that mankind may be on guard 
against them.’ Advice in religious affairs is more important 
than advice in worldly affairs. If the Prophet advised a woman 
as to her worldly affairs, advice in religious affairs is more 
important." 2 (Ibn *Abd-as-Salàm) then mentioned many passages 
according to which calumny is permissible. 

Following the quotation from an-Nawawi,? he (al-Kináni) stated: 
“Such a historian * is considered to be in good shape, since no other 
(procedure) has been specified, and thus it is something necessary. 
One is to have a good opinion of him. He is best informed concerning 
his intention. Knowledge of it can come to us only from his di- 
rection. Thus, there can be no objection, since his procedure is at 
least permissible, if not desirable or necessary. He deserves reward 
and remuneration, if his purpose is to give advice. Actions (are 
judged) by intentions. Those who consider this branch of learning 
as something to be avoided and those who find fault with it deserve 
blame.” How could it be proper to find fault with a branch of re- 
ligious learning which, as reported by Ibn Hazm, ? has generally 
been accepted at all times and in all places, and how could one find 
fault with the orthodox religious leaders whose fairness and model 
character are generally recognized?” 9 

Ad (5): Ad-Dahabi was accused of such bias by his pupil, Taj-ad- 
din as-Subki.!? Now, supposing that one were to admit the (fact of 
ad-Dahabi's bias), his bias would be much less pronounced than 


1 Cf. above, p. 343, n. 3. 

* Op. cit., 1759-22 > jt 

3 An-Nawawi, Riyád as-sdlikin, 538 ff. (Cairo 1357/1939); 274 (Cairo 1325), as indicated 
op. cit., 176, n. 3. 1 Wo d 

* In this paragraph, the distinction between the historian and his activity, which is 
personality criticism, is not always brought out clearly in the Arabic text. 

° Ms. Leiden has ahbaru bi-niyatihi, as in the text of the fatwá. 

* Cf. above, p. 305, n. 2. 

* Yulámu, as in Ms. Leiden and the fatwá. P. 

* Cf. 114, 47, above, p. 333f. In the eighth/fourteenth century, the relations between 
an-Nawawi and Ibn Hazm were so important for scholars that an author could dream about 
them, cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIV, 291. 

° Op. cit., 17693-1777 

38 munaa aa ‘Alî, 727(728)-71/1327(1328)-70 (cf. GAL, Il, 89 f). J 

The story of as-Subki’s and ad-Dahabi's “bias” is lengthily discussed later on, cf. In, 

76, below, p. 375 f. 
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that ugly bias of which Tàj-ad-din showed himself guilty. I read 
the following remark by him added in his own handwriting to the 
biography of the ascetic, Salàmah as-Sayyád al-Manbiji: “O Mus- 
lim, be ashamed in the sight of God! How much (baseless) expansion 
(of the material) you have practiced! How greatly you have dis- 
paraged those orthodox Muslims, the AS‘arites! When did the 
Hanbalites ever exist, and did they ever have any importance!" 
This is the most astonishing expression of bias. Indeed, it is a very 
wrong sort of statement. Some time afterwards, the leading con- 
temporary judge and head of the (Hanbalite) school, *Izz-ad-din 
al-Kináni, wrote the following remark underneath the statement 
of as-Subki: “Sic! By God, those who deny the existence of positive 
attributes in God (i.e, the AS‘arites, here designated by a word 
which has about the connotation of atheists) never had (57) any 
importance." Then, he described T4j-ad-din in the following terms: 
“He is uneducated, unfair, and ignorant of the position of orthodox 
Muslims. His statement is proof of that." š 

Ad (6): Man is hostile to the things he does not know.! Ignorant 
persons are the enemies of scholars.? We have thus seen that many 
of those who find fault with history are very unimportant. 

A certain contemporary leveled a good deal of futile criticism 
against a number of biographies in Ibn Hajar's Mu‘jam. This did 
not prevent the Mu‘jam from being very much in demand and from 
being used by everybody, and it still is. Thank God, on the con- 
trary, that criticism brought down the man who published and open- 
ly spread it. It served to extinguish his memory and obscure his 
fame. When he died, he had become a warning example and was 
full of bitter regret. 

Ad-Dahabt’s History and related writings caused Abü ‘Amr b. 
al-Muràbit to revile him. He rejected him altogether and left nothing 
bad unsaid about him. (Ad-Dahabi) did not care, but (Ibn al- 
Murábit's) attitude (toward ad-Dahabi) was the reason that he 
was considered a liar, attacked, and accused of excessive prejudice, 


* Cf., for instance, Abû Hayyan at-Tawhidi, Imá", II, 17 (Cairo 1939-44), and Basd'ir, 
1, 307 KErLANI (Damascus 1964); Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jái* bayán al-*ilm, II, 160 (Cairo, 
n.y.); al-Qifti, Inbâh, I, 336 (Cairo 1369-74/1950-55); Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhís Majma*al-ádáb, 
IV, I, 399 Jawáp (Damascus 1962). There are slight variations in the manner in which 
this idea is expressed, 

* This is a verse which occurs in a poem by Muhammad b. ar-Rabí* al-Mawsilt (ca. 900) 
who, however, was certainly not its originator. It has also been ascribed to “Ali. Cf. ‘Abd-al- 
Qâhir al-Jurjant, Asrár al-balášah, 243 RITTER (Istanbul 1954), trans. RITTER, Die Geheim- 
misse der Worthunst, 285 (Wiesbaden 1954); al-Gazzali, Ihyá', I, 7 (Cairo 1352/1933); Ibn 
‘Arabî, al-Futühát al-Makktyah, chs. 386 and 580. 
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through which he provoked the wrath of the Lord. Rightly so! 
The reason for Ibn al-Muràbit's attitude toward ad-Dahabt is said 
to have been his annoyance at (ad-Dahabi's) stand in favor of 
something which he had declared nonsense.! 

A similar story is that of Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Bashan ad-Dimaiqi, the Qur’4n reader. He was angry at ad- 
Dahabi because of some of the things the latter had said about him 
in his biography. Upon the page in question which was in the hand- 
writing of ad-Dahabi, Ibn Bashan wrote in thick letters some vi- 
tuperative remarks directed against him. This made ad-Dahabi's 
handwriting for the most part illegible. When ad-Dahabi saw 
that, he revenged himself by incorporating a biography of Ibn 
Bashan in the Mu‘jam of his teachers. He described what had 
happened and concluded: “And he himself wiped out his name 
from the list of Qur'àn readers.” ? 

In the biography of Ibn al-Murabit in the Durar, Ibn Hajar 
said that he came across a publication (of traditions) by Ibn al- 
Murábit from which one could learn nothing. There was so much 
confusion in it, which was caused by a lack of understanding and of 
accuracy? How can a man of this caliber stand up against a man 
(such as ad-Dahabi) who represents the greatest (possible) exact- 
ness and correctness. Ibn Hajar even expressed the wish, while 
drinking the water of the Zamzam (fountain in Mecca), that he 
might reach ad-Dahabi's station and become as intelligent as he 


1 Cf. Ilan, 58, below, p. 351. 

* Ibn Bashan (668-743/1269 [1270]-1343) has biographical notices in the Tabagát al-qurrá?, 
Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 1537, p. 223, and the Mu‘jam, Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 65, fol. I218-b. 
As-Safadi, Nakt al-himyán, 239-41 (Cairo 1329/1911), quotes most of the information given 
in the Tabagát. The form Basbánis assured by its occurrence in the Dahabi manuscripts 
(although that of the Mu‘jam, fol. 38b, has h); as-Safadi, Nakt, 239; Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 
309. Cf. below, pp. 580-82. 2 

The story quoted above, which is repeated again in I‘lén, 76, below, p. 376, and in Ibn 
Hajar, Durar,III, 310 f., is not contained in the Cairo manuscript of the Mu‘jam. A clue 
to the explanation of this fact may be sought in the statement, which we find on fol. 191a, 
that ad-Dahabi told ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad az-Zarandi (d. 749/1348, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, IL, 
247), when he studied the Mu‘jam with him, to omit certain marginal notes concerning 
Pupils (asháb) of Ibn al-Bubárt. In the same manner, ad-Dahabi may have occasionally 
suggested to his students to omit the biting remark about Ibn Bashan from the text. 

The objectionable passage in the Tabagdt al-qurrá? was probably a reference to the trouble 
Ibn Bashan had in Damascus in connection with his reading of Qur?án xvi 8 (8 Fl.), unless 
it is the statement that he was for a time a merchant in Egypt. 4 

° Cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 45, where a pamphlet against ad-Dahabi and a very vituper- 
ative biography of that scholar is mentioned as well as Burhan-ad-din b. Jamá*ah's marginal 
note of censure directed against Ibn al-Murábit's attacks against ad-Dahabi. Cf, also as- 
Sabáwi, al- Jawáhir wa-d-durar, Paris ms. ar. 2105, fol. 297a, below, p. 605. 
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was.1 (Ibn al-Murábit) was taken to task by ‘Izz-ad-din al-Kináni 
for his division of ad-Dahabi’s History into four parts, of which 
one (he said) was pure calumny. Al-Kináni said: "Almost every 
historical work has those four parts. Ibn al-Murábit's statement 
that 'one part is pure (58) calumny' is no correct description of 
that part. It has numerous useful aspects. It enables (the reader) 
to learn from the conditions of the personalities mentioned, to be 
assured of their virtues, and to be warned of their vices, and so on." 

A certain kadit expert wrote a monograph against the greatest 
of them all, Abû Bakr al-Hatib, with reference to certain passages 
in the latter’s History. That monograph achieved no circulation. 
Nobody appeared to express agreement with his views, and nobody 
took his side. It was a wasted and unrewarded effort. 

Professor Abü Hayyán 2 made the following entirely unproven 
remarks about the stalwart critic, Yahya b. Main: 


Let Yahya as transmitter exist or not exist (?): 
That Yahya has no knowledge for which he will be missed, 


Except maligning people who've long since passed away. 
He will account for all that when there has come the Day. 


There are more such remarks which it would be boring and of 
little use to mention here. At no time did anyone in the least rely 
upon them. (Muhammad), the fountain of truth, said: “Lies laid 
on thick are ineffective." 3 Truth deserves most to be followed.4 
The head of an untruthful person should be kicked, if it is not cut 
off. There is general agreement that one should occupy oneself 
with history and shun those who attack the historians. 


1 The custom of drinking Zamzam water and expressing a wish is traditional. Al-Hatib 
al-Bagdádi is said to have been one of those who followed it, cf. Yaqût, 17544, IV, 16; Ibn 
Jama‘ah, Tadkirat a5-sámi*, 139 (Hyderabad 1353). Cf. also F. ROSENTHAL, Die arabische 
Autobiographie, 36, n. 2 (Rome 1937, Analecta Orientalia, 14); I‘ldn, 76, below, p. 376; 
Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1, 92. 

* Muhammad b. Yûsuf, d. 745/1344 (cf. GAL, II, 109 f.), if the text is correct and he is 
indeed the person meant here. 

Ibn Ma‘in’s sharp remarks were mentioned by Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jami‘ bayán al-‘ilm, 
II, 149 (Cairo, n.y.). Ibn *Abd-al-Barr's source was the Kitáb ad-Du*afá? of Abû 1-Fath 
al-Azdi (below, p. 406, n. 5). 

® This approximately seems to be the meaning in which the well-known tradition is 
applied in this context. Cf. Concordance, 11, 6b; LANE 647b, s. rad. kml; TB, XIII, 405, 

* The phrase is reminiscent of Quran x 35 (36 Fl.). Cf. also above, pp. 231 and 250 
(below, p. 548), as well as Ian 76, below, p. 375; Agánt, XV, roo, (Bülàq 1285); Abû 
Hayyàn at-Tawhidi, al-Itárát al-ilahtyah, 42 Bapawi Cairo (1950). 
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‘Izz-ad-din’s rebuff of Ibn al-Murábit has been mentioned above.1 
Ibn al-Murábit had criticized ad-Dahabi for his vilification of the 
people (the religious scholars) and the recording of their negative 
traits. He had said: “This is calumny which is not permissible. 
Negative personality criticism lost its usefulness with the beginning 
of the fifth/eleventh century." Following the passage quoted, 
‘Izz-ad-din said: “Why does he commit the same great sin for which 
he criticizes someone else? If his attitude is excusable, that of 
ad-Dahabi would likewise be excusable.” 

‘Izz-ad-din also told us the following story in which he used a 
similar argument: “An enemy of mine happened to be mentioned 
in a conversation I had with a certain person. I complained to 
that person about that enemy of mine and mentioned some of 
his (bad) qualities. He countered me by saying that my remarks 
were calumny. I could not do anything (at the moment) but be 
Silent. Our conversation continued. Eventually, it turned to one 
of his enemies, and he began to disparage him. Now, I could counter 
him with the same remark which he had (before) used against me.” 

There are, indeed, remarks such as the statement of a certain 
religious leader: “People with no faults came to Medina (59) and 
talked about the faults of other people. In consequence, people 
ascribed invented faults to them. Other people came who had 
faults but were silent. In consequence, people were silent regarding 
their faults." In this sense, a certain poet said: 


Keep away from the people if you want 
To be safe from the talk of stupid fools. 


He who charges the people with faults they have 
Is charged by the people with faults he has not. 


Strangely enough, ad-Daylami, in his Musnad,? with his own 
chain of transmitters which leads back to Ibn ‘Umar, quoted the 
Story as a tradition of Muhammad: “There were people in Medina 
who had faults but were silent regarding the faults of other people, 
etc.? 


+ I'lan, 57, above, p. 348 f. 
* Sirawayh b. Sahridár ad-Daylami (d. 509/1115, cf. GAL, I, 344; cf. I*lán, 82, below, 
P- 385), Firdaws, Ms. Cairo Hadit 355, s.v. kána. Cf. Daw’, I, 106. 
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Someone else said: “Keep away from evil. Then, evil will keep 
away from you." 

All such remarks should either be understood as something said 
as a joke with no sound and legitimate purpose behind it, or as an 
exaggeration that would not be necessary to achieve the purpose. 
Likewise, no literal interpretation should be given to the remark 
that "the flesh of scholars is poisonous,? as it is well known that 
God is in the habit to put to shame those who are unfair to scholars,” 
and there exists the danger of spiritual death for those who oppose 
and slander them. 

Ibn *Asákir? put it very well indeed: “It is a grave matter to 
attack scholars for faults they do not have. It is an unhealthy pas- 
time to defame them fraudulently and deceitfully. It is a nasty habit 
to make unwarranted statements against those whom God has 
chosen to be depositories of knowledge. On the other hand, it is a 
fine quality to imitate the attitude—which was lauded by God— 
of the latecomers who asked forgiveness for those who preceded 
them. God praised them in His book—He certainly knows about 
good and bad character qualities:—'Those who came after them 
say: Our Lord, forgive us and our brethren who preceded us in 
the faith. Do not put into our hearts resentment against 
those who have become believers. Our Lord, you are kind and 
merciful.” 4 

Ahmad b. Nasr ar-Rüyáni, an imaginary transmitter, handed 
down the following tradition ascribed to Muhammad on the author- 
ity of al-A&ajj Abû d-dunyà,5 on the authority of ‘Ali: "If a man's 
heart gets accustomed to turning away from God, God afflicts him 
(and the affliction expresses itself) in attacks by him against pious 
persons." This tradition is not sound. If it were, the above-men- 
tioned explanation ° would apply to it.” 

There are two statements, one by Ibn 123050-21-40: “The honor 
of the Muslims is one of the pits of (Hell) fire, and its rim is occupied 


1 Cf. al-Mubastir, Muhtár al-hikam, 204 Bapawi (Madrid 1958) (Aristotle). 

* In al-tAlmawi, al-Mu‘id fi adab al-mufid wa-I-mustaftd, 14 (Damascus 1349), this remark 
is ascribed to Ahmad b. Hanbal, while the entire passage in quotation marks is cited in the 
name of Ibn ‘Asakir, 

? Tabyin kadib al-muftart, 29 (Damascus 1347). 

* Qur'an lix ro (ro F1.). 

5 *Utmán b. al-Hattáb, d. 327/938-39 (TB, XI, 297 ff.; Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, IV, 134 ff., 
and VI, 376). 

° That no literal interpretation is admissible. 

* The whole paragraph is derived from Ibn Hajar, Lisén, I, 318. 
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by two groups of people, #adít scholars and judges.” 1 and the other 
by someone else: “Whoever wants (to do) me evil is made by God 
(60) a hadit scholar or a judge." Both statements require some 
definite interpretation. In general, in as far as he who makes critical 
remarks starts with a well-considered and discerning effort, he can- 
not be accused of a crime in (making his criticisms) but can expect 
a reward for it.? This was previously mentioned by us on the author- 
ity of the Muslim religious leaders.3 ` 

There are some (scholars) who had trouble because they used 
their loose tongues without any basis or grounds for suspicion. 
One of them was the religious leader and teacher of an-Nawawi, 
Abû Sàmah.* He was a solid scholar in the religious disciplines, 
a Qur'àn reader, hadit scholar, and grammarian. He wrote a nice, 
accurate hand. He also was modest and unassuming and the author 
of many works. Nevertheless, he often assailed and reviled scholars, 
pious persons, and great men and mentioned their negative traits. 
He himself thought highly of this activity of his, but as 
a result, he lost prestige in the eyes of many people who knew 
about it, and they talked (critically) about him. This, finally, 
caused the calamity which befell Abû Samah. Two big men entered 
his house in the guise of persons having come to ask for a legal 
opinion and gave him a painful beating. His patience gave out, 
but nobody came to help him. He recited some verses in which he 
asked God for help.5 

It is mentioned in the biography of Sams-ad-din Abû l-'Abbás 
Muhammad b. Mûsê b. Sind ° that at the end of his life his mind 
became confused and he forgot most of the things he knew by 
heart, even the Qur’4n. This was said to be a divine punishment 
for his many attacks against the people (the religious scholars). 
The same thing, however, happened to Burhan-ad-din al-Halabi,’ 


1 Cf. Ilan, 72, below, p. 370. According to as-Subki, Tabagdt aš-Šáfitfyah, I, 190 (Cairo 
1324), the statement goes back to Ibn Daqiq-al-‘id’s Zgtirák. 

2 For the Arabic idiom, cf. Lisdn al-tArab, VII, 145 (Büláq 1300-8). 

* Cf. Ilan, 52, 54, 56, above, pp. 342 ff. 

* ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. IsmA‘il, d. 665/1267 (cf. GAL, I, 316 f.). i 

* Abü Samah did not die the first time, but he did not want to complain about the 
men who had given him the beating, and recited some verses. He was killed when the 
assassins returned another time, cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 250 f. 

* 729-792/1329-90, cf, Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 270 f., which is the source of the statement 
of the ‘dn, The vocalization of the last name is uncertain. 

? Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Sibt Ibn al-‘Ajamf, 753-841/1352-1438 (cf. GAL, II, 67; 
Daw’, I, 138-45; numerous autograph ijázaAs by him in Muhammad b. Abi ee b. Zurayq 
LDaw?, VII, 169-71], Tabat, Brit. Mus. ms. or. 9792). Nothing is said in the Daw? about the 
Scholar's loss of memory. 
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although he never opposed anyone but was austere (fair) and ascetic. 
However, he recovered from his loss of memory before his death. 
The situation is similar with regard to the statement: “Liars lose 
their minds.” Others who are not accused of being liars also lose 
their minds occasionally. 

I was told on the authority of Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr al-Mişrî 1 that he was present when Judge Jamál-ad-dín 
Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Abi Bakr ar-Raymi 
al-Yamáni ai-Sáfid? died. His tongue was black and hanging 
out of his mouth. It was thought that this was the consequence 
of his opposition to and many attacks against an-Nawawi. 

A story on the authority of Sayh Aba Ishaq ai-Sirázi which 
Ibn an-Najjar tells in the continuation of his (al-Hatib al-Bagdadi’s) 
History, is of a higher order.* Aš-Šîrâzî heard Judge Abû t-Tayyib 
at-Tabari say: “We were attending a class in the Mosque of al- 
Mansür, when a Hanafite from Hurásán came and asked for the 
proof of the question of (the sale of) animals not milked for some 
time.5 The lecturer quoted the proof (as provided by a tradition) 
on the authority of Aba Hurayrah. The Hurásánian, however, said 
that Abü Hurayrah's traditions were not acceptable." The Judge 
said: “He had not yet finished (61) that remark when a big snake 
jumped down on him from the roof of the mosque. He fled, but the 
snake followed him paying no regard to anyone else. One shouted to 
him: ‘Repent,’ and he said: ‘I repent.’ Whereupon the snake dis- 
appeared, and no trace of it was seen afterwards.” 6 

Ibn Baškuwál? reported the following story with a chain of 
transmitters going back to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Yamami 8 who said: “When I was in Şanê’, I saw a man and people 
gathered around him. I asked them what it was, and they said: 
This man used to lead our prayer in the month of Ramadan. He 


1 D. 820/December 1417 (Daw?, VII, 181 f.). 

* D. 792/1389-90, or 791 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 486; GAL Supplement, II, 971, no. 21a). 
Ibn Hajar is the source for as-Sabáwi's information. The nisbah ar-Raymi is correctly 
written in Ms. Leiden, 

° Ibrahim b. “Alî, d. 476/1083 (cf. GAL, I, 387 f.). 


The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 123, 299, 327 (Oxford 1950). 

* Cf. also Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 154 f., in the obituary notice for Yûsuf b. ‘Alî 
az-Zanjáni. 

? Halaf b. ‘Abd-al-Malik, d. 578/1183 (cf. GAL, I, 340). 

* Third/ninth century (TB, V, 65 f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 282 f.). 
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had a fine voice for the chanting of the Qur?àn. But when he came 
to the passage: ‘Behold, God and His angels pray for the Prophet,’ 1 
he recited: *...pray for *Ali, the prophet. He turned mute, got 
elephantiasis and leprosy, lost his sight and his ability to walk. 
There he is now." 

There are many similar stories. 

There are also those scholars of great learning, austerity, and 
asceticism whom people avoided and whose knowledge they were 
careful not to utilize, because of their loose tongue and lack of tact, 
which caused them to talk and to criticize excessively. Such men 
were Ibn Hazm and Ibn Taymiyah.? They were among those who 
suffered calamities and injuries. With the exception of Muhammad's 
statements (which are fully acceptable), the remarks of any Muslim 
are only partly acceptable, and partly not.? 

There are a number of other authors, the value of whose publica- 
tions has been nullified for the uninformed, not by the circumstance 
just mentioned, but by their overzealousness in their works to drive 
home their point. Such an author is al-Hakim.‘ In his Mustadrak, 
in which he proposed to use the criteria of al-Bubári and Muslim, or 
of one of them (for judging the acceptability of traditions not con- 
tained in the two Sahihs), he was so lax that he included not only 
weak but supposititious traditions. Another example is Ibn al-Jawzi. 
In his Mawdá*át (on supposititious traditions), he widened the 
Scope of his investigations so far as to include not only weak tra- 
ditions but even sound ones. Those two authors represent the 
two opposite extremes. May God show mercy to all of them and 
to us and give us the benefit of their blessings. 

In general, historians are like other authors. Their statements 
are in part leavened, and in part rotten. Happy is the man whose 
mistakes can be counted and whose errors are unimportant.* 

1 Qur'an xxxiii 56 (56 Fl). 

* Ahmad b. ‘Abd-al-Halim, d. 728/1328 (cf. GAL, II, 100-5). 

° Cf. al-Káfiyaji, above, p. 259, n. 2. 

* Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 321-405/933-1014 (cf. GAL, I, 166), Mustadrak (Hyderabad 
1334-42). Cf. TB, V, 474; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 233. 6 1 

* This extremely common proverb (cf. also 1247, 76, below, p. 376) is quoted, with 
slight variations, for instance, in al-Jahiz, Kitmdn as-sirr, in Majmá* Ras@il al-Jáhiz, 38 
Kraus and AL-HÀJrRi (Cairo 1943); Ibn Qutaybah, ‘Uyún, 273 BROCKELMANN; al-‘Askarf, 
Tashtf, 6 “ABD-AL-“Azîz AHMAD (Cairo 1383/1963); at-Ta*àlibt, Yatimah, I, 79 (Damascus 
1304), ibid., I, 105, in a verse of al-Mutanabbi; idem, I*jáz, 67 (Cairo 1897); idem, Aba 
t-Tayyib al-Mutanabbt, 7, 46 (Cairo 1343/1925); al-Husri, Zahr al-ádáb, I, 59 (Cairo 1316, 
in the margin of the *7gd); Ibn Isfandiyar, History of Tabaristán, 67 Browne; Yehüdáh 


hal-Lewi, Hazarí, 42 f. HiRscHrELD (Leipzig 1887); as-Suhrawardi, Hikmat end 10 
(Teheran 1313-15); Ibn Katir, Biddyah, IX, 193, anno 101; Lisán-ad-dín b. al-Hatib, Mi*yár 
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The remarks of any man, except for Special cases, are partly ac- 
ceptable, and partly not.1 Here in this world, nothing is perfect. 
No work (author?) is free from the need for correction. According 
to a sound tradition, Muhammad said: “God must not lift up some- 
thing of this world unless He put it down (before). ? “Putting 
down" (in this tradition) does not refer to annihilation and destruc- 
tion but to imperfection. 

Indeed, a great many defects have become apparent, and re- 
provable attitudes of the ugliest sort have spread. (62) This noble 
branch of learning (that is, history) has been cultivated by those 
who accept misspellings and misreadings, because they do not have 
an exact knowledge of the rules of transmission and trust 
transmitters who are not recognized as trustworthy and sensible. 
They have come to write down both substantial and inconsequen- 
tial things as well as both proven and shaky, unsound traditions. 
If I were here to set down what happened to the leading historian, 
Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi, you would be amazed, and you would 
avoid looking for his works. The same applies to other religious 
leaders, our teachers, the cream of humanity. Ibn Hajar hinted 
at some instance of this sort of thing in the preface of the Inb’. 
He restricted himself to merely intimating it. 

They make me feel sad. But they have successors who, even if 
they tried, would not reach them. This applies especially to one 
self-styled historian in this age who has dared to plunge into the 
maze of (historical) methods. One sees people who (merely) on ac- 
count of that amply support him with money, clothing, and many 
other desirable things, although he does not reach (his predecessors), 


al-iptiyar, in A. M. AL-CAnnápi, Mušâhadât Lisán-ad-din, zo (Alexandria 1958); al-Ibsiht, 
Mustatraf, Y, 80 (Bülàq 1268). Cf. also al-Mubarrad, Kámil, 477 Wricut, and Hajji Haltfah, 
Kaf az-zunûn, I, 42 FLOGEL, 

1 Above, p. 355, n. 3. The reference is to Muhammad's “correct remarks.” 

% Cf. Concordance, II, 281a. 


Whether we were absent or present when the events in question took place." Cf. below, 
P. 582 f. 
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not by a long shot. They support him, because he follows the same 
line (of research) and the same methods (as his predecessors), 
especially in that he uses the same notions and expressions as are 
not liked by any sensible person and accepted only by stupid 
fools. This goes so far that those people esteem his writing more 
highly than that of Ibn Hajar and our other authorities. Never- 
theless, since the author whom I have in mind was very familiar 
with outstanding rulers, amirs, great political figures, and wazírs, 
I suspected that he would have well-considered information on 
them, although I knew about his shortcomings in dealing with 
other types of persons and knew the absolutely incredible nonsense 
he spoke. I restricted myself to taking down the dates of death 
which I needed in every case, and briefly quoted events and (daily) 
occurrences, After his death, I noticed strange things also in this 
respect, and I heard those asked about him characterize him as 
unusually blameworthy. Then, I regretted (to have used him as a 
source). But what is the use of regret, when I should have investi- 
gated the information while he was alive, and so much time has 
elapsed. Perhaps, the good thing in it was that (I) thus had more 
time for what is more important, namely, the far-flung science 
of traditions, which is an ocean without shores, a subject which 
nobody can completely master in its general principles, let alone 
its details. 

(In spite of all my bad experiences, however), would that that 
man had lasted. He was no honest scholar, but he was succeeded 
by one of those common people who are known for their stupidity 
and intrepidity. His descriptions of the people (the religious scholars) 
are lies which deserve to be exploded. He tells ridiculous stories 
(63) which must be eradicated. An austere scholar put it very 
well, as he said when that man was described to him as a historian: 
"By God, he himself is clear history." This was an allusion to his 
experiences with wicked scoundrels.! 

It is absolutely certain that persons of his type will not reach 
the scholarly heights of exact and pious scholars. His activity 
will scon come to an end, and it will not be long that he will be 
held to account for his statements, even if he were to have many 
virtues and not only such a little bit. 

1 Elsewhere, as-Sabàwi spoke in this vein about the historian ‘Alî b. Dawid al-Jawhari, 


ct. Daw’, V, 218; above, p. 247. In rhymed prose, the idea was well expressed by Ibn Habib, 
in the introduction of his Durrat al-aslák. 
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Another person of the same type whom we know well is one of 
our contemporaries. He made unconsidered and immoderate at- 
tacks against the people (the religious scholars). He had to leave the 
place, and he suffered increasingly painful and unpleasant ex- 
periences. In spite of it, he did not stop. Eventually, he made a 
nuisance of himself for everybody. He soon died, uncured of his 
troubles. 

There are other (destructive) historians, such as, for instance, 
some Jerusalemians who are known as fellow students and col- 
leagues of the devil (?), if we may say so. 


(IX—THE QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF HISTORIANS) 


The necessary qualifications 1 required of those who occupy 
themselves with history are fairness, together with complete 
correctness which generates extraordinary accuracy, and discretion, 
especially with regard to many of the statements made by the 2 
biographers of the prophets. In his Jamis,’ al-Hatib said: “They” 
—that is, the hadit scholars—‘‘(should ?) also collect traditions 
of the ancient Muslims which contain information about the nations 
of the past and the stories and biographies of the prophets. We 
would consider it desirable if nobody were to devote himself to 
such matters who did not finish his study of the traditions of Muham- 
mad.” Al-Hatib then reported the following statement on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Ayyas al-Qattàn:* “When I said to Ahmad (b. 
Hanbal) that I wanted to collect the stories of the prophets, he 
replied: *Not before you have finished your study of the traditions 
of our Prophet.' " Thus, he and others stated it clearly that care- 
fulness is required in connection with the literary use of information 
about the ancients and derived from ancient books, as well as 
information about the events and battles (of the Last Day). It is 
here a question of declaring rejection (of such material) permissible 
or mandatory. This applies, for instance, to the book ascribed to 
Daniel. In the case of the expected battles and outlined(?) troubles 
(to come), only that little material may safely be mentioned for 


1 In this connection, it is not uninteresting to compare what Lucian had to say about 
the qualifications of the historian, in llc Set toroptav cuyypágetw, 54 f. Cf. also 
CICERO, De Oratore, II, 15, 62 f. 

? Ms. Leiden has jumlah, instead of the jahalah of the edition. 

* The Alexandria manuscript of the Probably very important work was not available 
during my visit to that city. 

* Probably, Yahya b. *Ayyás, d. 269/882-83 (TB, XIV, 219 f.) ? 
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which we have traditions with uninterrupted chains of transmitters 
going back to Muhammad.1 

Someone asked (64) the religious leader, Mâlik, about the Psalter 
of David.* Malik replied: “How stupid and careless you are! Do 
we not have in the traditions of Nâfi‘? on the authority of Ibn 
‘Umar, on the authority of our Prophet, enough material to keep 
us busy with its correctness,‘ so that we do not have time to bother 
with our relationship to David.” Information on that (story) 
can be found in my book, a/-Asl al-asil.5 

Most of that, in general, is rather silly. In the Kitdb at-Tawwábin 
of the Sayh-al-Isliam Muwaffag-ad-din b. Qudamah, there are 
indeed things I wish he would not have mentioned, especially since 
the respective chains of transmitters are confused. The same applies 
to the opinions he expresses regarding certain cases of trouble 
among some of the most distinguished and oldest men around 
Muhammad. We have been commanded to exercise restraint 
with regard to incidents among them and to interpret those incidents 
in a manner not discreditable to them. 

Muhyi-ad-din an-Nawawi, the reorganizer of the (SAfiite) school, 
deserves the divine mercy for the following statement which he 
made while praising the manifold useful aspects of the 15/145 of the 
leading hadit expert, Abû “Umar b. ‘Abd-al-Barr: “...if he only 
had not reported the quarrels among the men around Muhammad 
and told stories on the authority of historical informants (abûrî) 
who as a rule exaggerate and mix things up." 7 

In the presence of unintelligent people, (a discussion of) this 
(type of material) should definitely be avoided, unless the proper 
interpretation is added. This was stated with regard to the traditions 
on the (divine) attributes and similar traditions. I say: It also 
applies to the story of ‘A’iSah’s necklace. *Ali's statement in this 
connection requires a special interpretation, as I have shown in one 
of the Responsa. (al-ajwibah ?). Also, in view of (* i's) exalted po- 

1 Cf. also as-Sabáwi's disapproval of the Israelite stories, 121408, 150, below, p. 495f. The 
predictions (maláhim) of Daniel have a long history in Muslim literature, cf. above, p. 112. 


* Apparently, the very common Arabic pseudepigraph, cf., for instance, G. LEVI DELLA 
VIDA, Elenco dei manoscritti arabi islamici della Biblioteca Vaticana, No. 889 (Città del 
Vaticano 1935, Studi e Testi, 67). 

° D. 117/735, cf. al-Bubári, Tarth, IV, 2, 84 f.; Ibn Hajar, TaAdíb, X, 412-15. 

* Ms. Leiden: tashihwuhü. A 5 Y 

* Cf. also In, 150, below, p. 496. A copy of the work is said to exist in private possession, 
cf. P. SpATH, Al-Fihris, Supplément, 55 (Cairo 1940). 

* “Abdallah b. Ahmad, d. 620/1223 (cf. GAL, I, 398). 

* Cf. Ilan, 48, above, p. 335- 
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sition, a certain remark which refers to the fact that he was one of 
the blessed 1 Badr fighters and which is mentioned shortly before 
the (book on) Ikráh in the Sahih of al-Bubári,? requires special 
interpretation and must not be understood literally. (Tt reads): 
"I know what emboldened your companion—that is, *Ali to 
shed blood." 

The same applies to al-*Abbás' statement to “Alî when the two 
came to *Umar in connection with the (disposition of the) property 
of the Banû Nadir, and to some of the things in the story which 
require interpretation unless they are accompanied by proofs.? 

All this is governed by (the traditions): “Tell the people what 
they can understand. Would you want God and His Messenger 
to be considered liars?” 4—“Anyone telling people a story which 
is above their heads becomes a temptation for some." 5 The re- 
ligious leader, al-Layt b. Sa‘d, put it very well when he said that 
& person who hears the tradition: “If Muhammad’s daughter, 
Fatimah, committed a theft, her hand would be cut off,” 6 should 
exclaim: “Heaven forbid, what an idea!” 

Abû Dawid " reacted very cleverly at the mention of the tradition 
in which the Prophet (65) said to his daughter, Fatimah: “If you 
did that, you would not enter Paradise until your father's forbear 
sees it." 8 He made the meaningful remark: “And Muhammad 
bolstered his statement by an awful condition." 

As-Suhayli ° said: “It is not up to us to say such things about the 
parents of Muhammad," and he gave reasons for this statement. 
It is my opinion that it is the correct attitude to make neither 
Positive nor negative statements with regard to the parents of 
Muhammad, unless this should be necessary (and then only) in 
the company of persons who are firm in their faith. *A'iXah's 


1 Cf. Ilan, 35, above, p. 316, n. 4. 

* Al-Bubari, Sahih, IV, 332 f. Kreuz, cf. also Concordance, II, 148 b. 

SCPE GOLDZIHER, Muh. Studien, II, 102 (Halle 1888-90). 

* Cf. al-Gazzali, Ihyd? I, 32 f. (Cairo 1334). For the first half of the tradition, cf. 7140, 
46, above, p. 330, n. 4. 

° Cf. al-Gazzali, op. cit., I, 32. 

* Cf. Muslim, Sahih, 11, 215 (Calcutta 1265/1849); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, VI, 41 (Cairo 
1313); Abû Bakr b. al-Arabi, “Aridat al- wadi, X, 149 (Cairo 1350-52/1931-34). Cf. also 
al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahdsin wa-l-masdwt, 395 f. SCHWALLY (Giessen 1902); Abû I-Hasan al- 
‘Amit (?), as-Satádah wa-l-is*ád, 244 f. MiNovr (Wiesbaden 1957-58); Ibn Katir, Biddyah, 
Il, 144. 

7 Sulayman b. al-A&fat, d. 275/889 (cf. GAL, I, x61). 

Cf, Concordance, 1, 324a, line 27.‏ به 

° *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. ‘Abdallah, d. 581/1185 (cf. GAL, I, 413), Rawd al-unuf, I, 113 
(Cairo 1332/1914). 
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statement: “I renounce but your name,” 1 gives the right idea of 
what is meant by renunciations (ruptures) among (the men around 
Muhammad). 

(References to) discussions among religious leaders in debates 
and research belong into the same category (of subjects which 
should be passed over in silence). There are some statements re- 
garding the merits of certain authoritative religious leaders in the 
Kitáb as-Sunnah of the hadit expert Aba 3-Sayh b. Hibban ? which 
I wish he had not made. There are similar statements in the Kâmil 
of the hadit expert Abû Ahmad b. *Adi? the History of Bagdád 
of the kadit expert Abû Bakr al-Hatib, and in the works of their 
predecessors, such as Ibn Abi Saybah's Musammaf, al-Bubári, 
and an-Nasà?i.* Yet, all of them were scholars of independent judg- 
ment, and their intentions were good. In this respect, one must 
not follow in their steps. Therefore, one of our teachers, a distin- 
guished judge, reprimanded (a certain scholar) who was supposed 
to have discussed such material. When we studied al-Harawi's 
Kitáb Damm al-kalám* with Ibn Hajar, he even forbade us to transmit 
traditions on its authority, because it contained such material. 

When a certain respectable scholar heard the story of Hatib 
b. Abi Balta‘ah,” he was carried away by his zeal and disregarded 
Ibn Abi Balta‘ah’s dignity as one of the men around Muhammad. 
Because of the unconsidered remarks he made on that occasion, 
he was scolded by one of the audience, and he had to hide one 
month. It was a divine punishment. He had previously taken 
offence at the biography of one of his friends by a student of Ibn 
Hajar and had attacked that (student) so violently that he was 
almost ruined. He had no other choice but to hide in the Mosque 
of ‘Amr a whole month until the affair had quieted down. His 


1 Cf. al-Bubári, Sahth, IV, 131 Kreut; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, VI, 6: (Cairo 1313). 

* ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Jafar, d. 369/979 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 347; Ibn Hajar, 
Lisán, VI, 395; Abû Nu‘aym, History of Isfahán, II, 90 DEpERING, where we find Hayyan 
instead of Hibban). 

* Abdallah b. ‘Adi, d. 365/976 (cf. as-Sahmi, Ta?rfj Jurján, 225-27, Hyderabad 1369| 
1950; GAL, I, 167). 

* ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, d. 235/849 (cf. Wi Supplement 1, 215). 

* Ahmad b. “Alî, d. 303/915 (cf. GAL, I, 162 f.). 

° ‘Abdallah b. e 481/1089 (cf. GAL, I, 433; ad-Dahabi, Tabagat al-huffás, 
14th fab., No. 27 WüsTENFELD; S. DE BEAURECEUIL, in Mél. de l'Institut. Dominicain 
d'Ét. Or. du Caire I, 9-38, II, 5-70, IV, 95-140, V, 47-114, VI, 55-122, VII, 1-20, 219-35 
[1954 ff.]). i 

7D. dar (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, VII, 156). On his treasonable activities, cf. Ibn Hišâm, 
Sirah, و80‎ WUSTENFELD. 
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attacker (whohad caused that affair) now had an even more unpleas- 
ant experience. 

In addition to all this, a person is inclined to prefer those whom 
he likes, because they are his models, or he is their friend in God, 
or (they do him) a favor or the like, as a natural liking is felt for 
those who do one a favor," which goes so far that it has been said: 
“O God, do not let the evildoer bestow a favor upon me which might 
give him control over my feelings." 

Ibn Ma‘in was extremely careful. When he came to Harran, 
Abi Saîd Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. (66) ad-Dahhak al-Bablutti 2 
wanted him to visit him, and he sent him a purse with gold and 
fine food. Ibn Ma‘in accepted the food but returned the purse. 
When Ibn Ma‘in was leaving, he was asked about (al-Bablutti), and 
he said: “Indeed, his gift is good, and his food fine, but he did not 
learn any (tradition) from al-Awzû.” 3 

Al-A aš reportedly said when he heard about the appointment 
of al-Hasan b. *Umárah * to the (court of) mazdlim (injustices) 5 
of al-Káfah: “He who treats us unjustly and who is the son of him 
who treats us unjustly has been appointed to our (court of) injus- 
tices." When, after a while, al-Hasan b. *Umárah provided some- 
thing for him,® al-A ‘maš reportedly said: “He who has our in- 
terest in mind and who is the son of him who has our interest in 
mind has been appointed to (the administration of) our interests 
(masálih)." Asked about this (change of opinion), al-A‘mai report- 
edly mentioned the tradition: “A natural liking is felt for one’s 
benefactor.” 7 The whole story, I think, is not correct, especially 
since it has been said that in no salon did rulers, kings and rich 
men appear to be more humble than in that of al-A*maá, in spite 
of his great need and Poverty. We may assume that (al-A‘mas’s 
characterization of (al-Hasan b. *Umárah) underwent a change 
when (the latter) turned to honoring the (religious) scholars. But how 


! Cf. below. 

* D. 218/833 (al-Bubárt, Tarîk, IV, 2, 288; as-Sam‘ant, Ansáb, fol. 56a). Cf. TB, VII, 

r. * SAbd-ar-Rahmán b. ‘Amr, d. 157/774 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 308 f.). 

* D. 153/770 (TB, VII, 345 ff.). 

5 On the mazdlim, that is, cases that do not fall under the jurisdiction of Karf*aA courts, cf. 

E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organization judiciaire en pays d'Islam, II, 141 ff. (Paris 1938-43). 
* “For him" is found in the text of Ms. Leiden. The text of the edition of the 1 


39 


al. 
” A shorter version of the story which is even less creditable to al-A“maš is in TB, VII, 
346 f. * Cf. TB, IX, 8; Ibn Hajar, TaAdíb, IV, 223 f. 
* There seems to be an omission in the text here. 
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(One should be careful with remarks about persons) with whom 
one is connected by close ties, such as father or son. When Ibn 
al-Madini + was asked about his father, he replied: “Ask someone 
else.” And when he was asked again, he looked down and reflected 
for a while. Then, he looked up and said: “It is the religion (that 
is involved). Well, he is a weak transmitter.” 

The father of Waki‘ b. al-Jarráh 2 was a director of finance. 
Therefore, Waki*, in his traditions, used to quote a second authority 
together with his father (and never his father alone). 

Abû Dawid, the author of the Sunan, said: “My son, ‘Abdallah, 
is a liar." 3 We (as-Saháwi) interpreted this in the Badl al-majhád 
(ft hatm as-Sunan li-Abi Dáwád). 

Similarly, ad-Dahabi said with regard to his son, Abû Hurayrah,* 
that he knew the Qur?àn by heart but diverted his interest to other 
things and eventually forgot it. 

According to the introduction of the Sahih of Muslim, Zayd b. 
Abi Unaysah said: “Do not take any material from my brother, 
Yahya, who is known for lying." 5 

There are other such remarks. They are incompatible with the 
tradition (which, therefore, should not be relied upon) of Ishaq 
b. Isma ‘il al- Jázajàni—which ad-Daraqutni reported in the Gard?ib 
Málik—, on the authority of Saîd b. ‘îsê b. Ma'n (Ma‘in ?) al-A3ja $, 
on the authority of Mâlik, on the authority of Nâfi‘, on the authority 
of Ibn ‘Umar, leading back to Muhammad: “The purity of love for 
your Muslim brother shows itself in the fact that you are better 
to him in his absence than in his presence." Moreover, ad-Dára- 
qutni said the tradition was worthless, and after Mâlik, the transmit- 
ters were weak ones.® 

According to ad-Dahabi, there were among the caliphs, their 


1 “Alî b. ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far, d. at the end of 234/849, or 235 (TB, XI, 458 ff.). For the 
remark on his father, cf. the biography of the latter in Ibn Hajar, Tahdtb, V, 176. The last 
sentence is not found in Ibn Hajar. For a list of Ibn al-Madint’s works, cf. al-Hakim an- 
Nisábüri, Ma'rifat *ulüm al-hadit, zx M. Husayn (Beirut, n. y. [1965 ?]). ; 

? Waki* died in ro7[812-13 (TB, XIII, 496 ff.). On his father, al-Jarrah b. Malik (d. 
175/791-92, or 176), cf. TB, VII, 252f.; Ibn Hajar, Tahdtb, II, 66 ff. 

° “Abdallah b. Sulayman, d. 316/929 (TB, IX, 464 ff.; GAL Supplement I, 329). The 
strange remark of the father who appears to have been very fond of his prodigy son was 
discussed by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 294. 

4 2. 799/1396 (Durar, II, 341). 

5 Zayd died A 124/741-42 (al-Bubári, Tarik, II, 1, 355; ad-Dahabi, Tabagdt al-huffás, 
4th łab., no. 30 WüÜsrENFELD, has 125). Al-Bubári, Ta?ríj, IV, 2, 262, has no date for 
Yahya. Cf. Muslim, Sahfh, I, 157 (Bûlêq 1304, margin of al-Qastallani, Irsád). 

* This paragraph is derived from Ibn Hajar, Lisám, I, 352 f. For al-Jüzajàni and al- 
Ašjaʻî, cf. Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 352 f., and III, 40. 
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forbears, and families some whose condition the exponents of 
personality criticism. refrained from revealing. They were afraid 
that they would suffer bodily harm. Said ad-Dahabt: “This has 
always been true with regard to every dynasty in power (67). 
Historians used to describe their good sides and close their eyes to 
the bad ones." 

So it was when the historian was a religious and good man. 
However, when he was a Sycophantic flatterer, he did not bother 
about morality. He often mentioned the bad sides and Shortcomings 
of a great man in the guise of praise and as if those things were an 
indication of nobility and greatness. I say: In fact, in the biography 
of such a man, he often passes over something (negative) and says 
the contrary, and he does not write the same things about him after 
his death which he had written during his life. It is better to 
exercise discretion regarding the expressions (one uses) and to 
steer clear of outspokenness beyond secret allusions. 

Discretion is also indicated (in the case of the historian) who 
harbors enmity and hatred against (the person on whom he writes) 
Which are the result of the existence of jealousy (among them) 
concerning their respective ranks. This is a frequent cause of 
differences and dissensions among contemporaries. In the Jámi* 
al-*ilm, Ibn *Abd-al-Barr inserted a special chapter on "statements 
made about each other by—contemporary rival—scholars.” They 
are not acceptable, even if each of the Scholars concerned is thor- 
oughly trustworthy by himself.! Often two contemporaries have 
Something to do with each other, without any enmity existing 
among them, which some consider a different case (?). In this 
case, the same rule applies. (Even) if the two agree, non-acceptance 
is better. 

Such enmity is based upon the wrong assumption that one's 
opposition is directed against the opponent's religious beliefs which 
he supposes to be Wrong. Here is something which may vitiate 
the cause of negative personality criticism. Tt may lead to mutual 
charges of heresy and innovation and create a bias which is believed 
to be religiosity, a means to appear religious and come near to God. 
This results in the accusation of heresy and innovation. Taqi-ad-din 
b. Daqiq-al-‘id called attention to this (situation). In ancient and 
modern times, many instances of it are found. 


1 Cf. Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jámi* bayán al-ilm, II, 150 ff. (Cairo, n.y.). Cf. also as-Subki, 
Mu*fd an-ni‘am, 106 MyHRMAN (London 1908). 
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Similarly, divergences of opinion exist among Süfis and (ortho- 
dox) jurists (asháb al-furá*). There have been disputes among 
them which caused remarks on both sides. I say: There are, for 
instance, the remarks of Ibn Hiràš 1 about Ahmad b. ‘Abdah ad- 
Dabbi.? Nobody, however, paid any attention to them, because 
Ibn Hirá$ was a Ráfidi or a Hurrami. 

If this is so, (the historian) should not exalt those whom he likes 
beyond their station but follow the afore-mentioned examples. 
As a rule, however, human beings cannot keep away from (partiali- 
ty). "Loving something makes one blind and deaf." 3 


The eye of love is blind to every fault. 
The eye of hatred every vice uncovers.* 


(It would suffice,5) if exaggeration were harmful only in the sense 
indicated by our religious leader aš-Šafi (68) when he said: “When- 
ever I exalted someone more than he deserved, I lost as much, or 
more, esteem in his eyes." Or similarly: “Three scorn you when 
you honor them: Women, peasants, and slaves." 9 This, too, is 
a remark by aš-Šafiî. (The second remark) limits the first remark 
in its application to the humble and lowly and excludes from it 
the noble (respectable classes). Consider, furthermore, (the tradition) : 
"Love your friend with restraint. Perhaps, one day, he will be 
your enemy. And hate your enemy with restraint. Perhaps, one 
day, he will be your friend." 7 

Hatred should (at least) not cause the historian to adopt unfair 
methods, even if he is as a rule untrustworthy (because of the 
existence of hatred). This is why one hesitates to accept (traditions) 
of people of such habits. 


1 *Abd-ar-Rabmán b. Yûsuf, d. 283/896 (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffág, roth tab., no. 51; 
Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 444). If there was any concrete meaning connected with the expression 
Hurramî in the mind of as-Sabáwi, it was the same as that of Ráfidi, Isma‘flt. 

* D. 245/859-60 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, I, 59). 

CE pos I, 409a. Cf. also al-Bubári, Ta*rth, I, 2, 107; al-Wašša?, Muwaššá, 61 
Bronnow (Leiden 1886); al-‘Askari, Sind‘atayn, 133 (Cairo 1320); idem, Diwan al-ma‘ant, 
I, 228 (Cairo 1352); al-Máwardi, Adab al-wazfr, 24 (Cairo 1349/1929, ar-Rasdil an-nddirah, 
5); Usamah b. Mungid, Lubáb al-ádáb, 231 (Cairo 1354/1935), with n. 2; Ahmad b. al- 
Husayn al-Bayhagi, Kitáb al-Ádáb, ch. on ‘asabtyah, Ms. Cairo Hadit 43; Ibn al-Atir, 
Kámil, anno 182, 3 

4 Cf. F. ROSENTHAL, The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship, 32 (Rome 
1947, Analecta Orientalia, 24). 

* The text must be corrected in this sense. ^ 

* Cf. TASKépRUzADEH, Miftáh as-satádah, III, 169 (Hyderabad 1328-56), with some 
variations; Jamál-ad-din al-Qazwini (cf. GAL Supplement I, 914), Mufid al-*ulüm, 138 
(Cairo 1310), š, 

Cf. dh b. Mungid, Lubáb al-ádáb, 25 (Cairo 1354/1935), and the references given 
there in n. 5; al-Wassà?, Muwaššá, 26 f. BRONNOW (Leiden 1886). 
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Taqi-ad-din b. Daqîq-al-îd deserves the divine mercy because 
of his firm refusal to sign the affidavit against Taqi-ad-din b. Bint 
al-A ‘azz, in spite of the bitter enmity between them. He went even 
further and scolded the men (who had come to him with the affi- 
davit). He said: “It is not permissible for me to sign it,” and he 
returned the document. This added to his greatness and was an- 
other indication of his abundant religiosity and faith. It was to 
be expected (that Ibn Daqiq-al-$d would act in this manner), 
considering that it was he who had made the following statement: 
“I never said or did anything unless I had prepared a justification 
for it (for the day when I would stand) before God.” 

Ibn Hajar wrote a biography of al-Qayati after his death, in 
which he said, in spite of his previously expressed low opinion of him 
and disregard of the fact that he was his teacher: “ (As a Safi‘ite 
judge) he practised restraint and modesty. He admitted only a 
small number of substitutes (in court). He was very strict in legal 
questions and in all his affairs”? May God guide us in matters 
of anger and love. 

The fear that most of the afore-mentioned restrictions will not 
be observed caused Ibn *Abd-al-Barr to express the opinion that 
in the case of (religious) scholars, negative personality criticism 
was acceptable only if it was accompanied by a clear proof and was 
clear itself. 

A&-SAfi showed very clever discretion when he said: “We were 
told by Ismaîl who is called Ibn *Ulayyah." 4 He knew that 
(Ismaîl) disliked to be called by that name. However, ax-Sáfid 
was allowed to use it, since (Ismà*l) was not generally known by 
any other name. (The historian) should not use invented nicknames 
such as Ibn at-Tarraq or Ibn Gafir as-sama?. He should heed 
the statement of Muhammad: “An unconsidered word causes 
the man who uses it to smart in the fire of Hell seventy autumns 
(years).” 5 

If the historian is able to express (his) negative criticism (69) 
by means of an informative hint or a minimum of outspokenness, 
he is not permitted (to say) more. Things which are allowed because 


1 CAbd-ar-Rahmán b. *Abd-al-Wahháb, d. 695/1296 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 346). 

3 Cf. Daw’, VIII, 213. 

1 Cf. Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, J4mi° bayán al-Silm, II, 152 (Cairo, n.y.). 

* Ismá'il b. Ibrahim, r10-93/728(729)-809 (TB, VI, 229 ff.; Fihrist, 317, Cairo 1348). 
His dislike for being called Ibn. *Ulayyah is mentioned in TB, VI, 230 f.; Daw’, VIII, 2, n. 5. 

* Cf., similarly, al-Bubari, Sahéh, IV, 225 f. KREHL. 
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there exists a need for them should be restricted to the requirements 
of the purpose. 

Al-Muzani told the following story which has been transmitted 
to us: "When a8-Safid once heard me say: 'So-and-so is a liar,’ he 
said to me: ‘O <Abû > Ibrahim, use only your nicest words. Do not 
say: 'Liar', but rather: “His tradition is nothing.” 

In his exceeding austerity (fairness), al-Bubári, likewise, rarely 
used the expressions liar or forger. Instead, he often said: “They 
were silent about him."—''He is disputed.” —“He was left out," 
and similar phrases. He also often said: “So-and-so considered 
him a liar."—''So-and-so accused him of lying.” + j 

In the introduction of the Sahih, Muslim reports that Ayyüb as- 
Sahtiyani? disapproved of someone by saying: “He is super- 
numerary."? This expression was meant to be another name for 
lying. 

If (the person about whom information is received) is susceptible 
of (being considered as) being between the two extremes, the 
historian should not pronounce himself for one extreme. He should 
wait and be careful. In such cases, sound interpretation may save 
him from pitfalls. 

It happened that a certain judge was hesitant to accept some- 
one's testimony. That person came to him in secret and asked 
him for the reason of his hesitation. The judge explained that he 
had seen him in the vice-ridden Tabbálah district. The man replied: 
"Your honor, I had to be there on honest business. But what did 
you have to do there?" The judge accepted him and entered his 
testimony. 

The historian must be acquainted with the process of trans- 
mission. He must pronounce himself only with regard to what 
he has found to be true. Without a reliable authority, he is not 
permitted to transmit a tradition. This is required by the statement 
of Muhammad: “A man is enough of a liar if he reports all he 
hears.” 5 The historian should thus protect himself against the 
unconscious commission of (baseless) expansions, vilifications, 
vituperations, and (acts of) hostility. Otherwise, intelligent people, 


1 I*lán, 52 f., above, p. 342. 

2 Ayyüb b. Abi Tamimah, d. 131/748-49 (al-Bubári, Tarik, I, I, 409 f£) 

* Muslim, Sahfh, I, 136 (Bülág 1304, ——— been Iríád). 

* Cf. al-Maqrizi, Hifat, II, 125 f. and 165 f. iq 1270). 

° Cf. Muslim, Sahíh, L 97 ff. (Balaq 1304, margin of al-Qastallàni, ZrSdd); al-Mizzl, 
Tahdíb al-Kamál, introduction (Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 25). 
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scholars, persons of noble birth, and sages will avoid his history, 
and only people of a similar or worse (character) will like (to see) 
it. (Baseless) expansions may also often cause him to be rejected and 
to lose esteem.1 

The historian should not be satisfied with the dissemination 
(of material), especially if the material entails a detestable attack 
against the merits of a pious scholar. In fact, if an incident contains 
something detrimental to the merits of a respectable person, the 
historian should make no effort to publicize it. À hint should suffice 
him. Otherwise, an indiscretion committed by the person involved 
might be definitely traced (70) to that person, and he would be 
disgraced for all time. This is indicated in the statement of (Mu- 
hammad), the lawgiver: “Forgive the mistakes of respectable 
persons.” 2 

The historian should avoid devoting his attention to discredit- 
able incidents which took Place in the youth of a person who, 
with God's help, later on became a model for others. Who is with- 
out fault (in this respect)! The Lord marveled at a youth who was 
not lusty.? Youth is a kind of folly, and one (should rather) con- 
sider his present condition. Saîd b. al-Musayyab put it very well: 
"There is no noble, learned, or distinguished person”—with the 
exception of the prophets, that is—''who is entirely free from faults. 
There are, however, people whose faults must not be mentioned. 
In the case of the man whose virtues are greater than his short- 
comings, the latter should be thrown in with the former." 5 

This leads to another qualification required of the historian. 
He should know the different merits, conditions, and stations of 
people. He should not exalt men of lowly rank (more than they 
deserve), and he should not give men of high rank less honor (than 
they deserve). He should follow the statement of Muhammad: 
“Assign people to their proper stations," 6 that is, the respective 
good or bad (stations they deserve in view of their qualifications). 

1 Leg. al-hsn, instead of كاله‎ 

* Cf. Concordance, IV, I3O0gnf, 

* Cf. al-Mubásibt, Ri*áyah, 19 SmitH (London 1940, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, N.S., 15); 
Ibn Fürak, Bayán muškil al-ahddit, para. 61 KóBERT (Rome 1941, Analecta Orientalia, 22); 
al-Gazzali, Ihy@, IV, 44 (Cairo 1334). 


* Cf. Lisán al-‘Arab, I, 481 (Bülàq 1300-8); Abû Hayyan at-Tawhidi, /mid*, II, 96 
(Cairo 1939-44). 


_ ° For this important precept, which also appears in the fürstenspiegel literature, cf., for 
instance, Muslim, 548148, in the beginning; as-Sabáàwi, al- Jawáhir wa-d-durar, Paris ms. ar. 
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The historian should report only what he is forced to tell in the 
case of beatings, prison terms, humiliations, and the like which 
persons of dignity and authority may have suffered at the hands of 
the ruler (of their time). If possible, he should indicate wherever 
disapproval is required. (His report) would then not serve as an 
encouragement or excuse for those who might like to do similar 
things. Thus, it happened to the accursed Hajjàj in connection 
with the story of the *Uranis. According to the (chapter on) Tibb 
of al-Buhari’s Sahih; Sallam b. Miskîn ® said: "I have heard 
that al-Hajjaj—that is, Ibn Yûsuf at-Taqafi—said to Anas b. 
Málik:? ‘Tell me, what was the most severe punishment ever meted 
out by the Prophet?' and Anas told him. When al-Hasan— that 
is, al-Basri—heard that, he said: ‘I wish he had not told him.’ " 

In general, the qualifications which a historian must possess 
are (as we have said): Fairness; exactness, (the power to) distin- 
guish, whenever necessary, between (reports which are) acceptable 
and (reports which must) be rejected, and between personalities of 
high and low rank; and a lack—which was described by someone 
as avoidance of (preconceived) purposes and tendencies—of worldly 
enmity or of predilection which would lead to bias (in favor of 
Someone). In addition, the historian should have an adequate 
understanding of the different kinds of learning, in particular the 
special cases and basic principles. He should understand the (tech- 
nical) phrases and how they are used. (Otherwise), there is danger 
that he may use phrases not befitting the particular person with 
whom he is dealing, and he may become the target of accusations 
of detraction and vicious censoriousness. In spite of their qualities, 
this happened (71) to the great Mugultáày 4 and the very worthy 
Ibn Duqmáq 5 who held the right religious convictions and made 
no evil use of tongue and pen. It also happened to Ibn Abi Hajalah, 
even if he, in particular, was (not) free from blame (?). All of them 
felt the bias of the enemy and (were threatened) by the snares of 
envy he set up for them. 

1 The reference is to al-Bubári, Sahfh, IV, 58 f. Krenz, but the Hajjaj story is, of course, 
not derived from al-Bubári. 

? D. 164/780-81, or 167/783-84 (al-Bubári, Tarîk, II, 2, 135; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, VII, 2, 40 
SACHAU and others). 

* D, around 91-93/109-11 (EI, s.v.). 

* Mugultáy b. Qilij, d. 762/1361 (cf. GAL, II, 48). 

° Ibrahim b. Muhammad, d. 809/1407 (cf. GAL, II, 50). Y 

* The correct reading may be ma‘sfran, if the person referred to is the well-known 
Ahmad b. Yahya (d. 776/1375, cf. GAL, II, 12 f.), who got into trouble because of his imita- 
tion of Ibn al-Farid. 
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The kadit expert and ascetic, Nür-ad-din al-Haytami,1 could 
not enough disparage Wali-ad-din b. Haldûn, the Málikite judge, 
because he had heard that Ibn Haldûn had mentioned al-Husayn 
b. ‘Ali in his History and had used the following words: “He was 
killed by the sword of his grandfather (Muhammad).” Ibn Hajar 
said: “When our teacher’’—that is, al-Haytami—‘mentioned this 
remark, he wept and cursed and abused Ibn Haldin.” Ibn Hajar 
added: “This remark is not to be found in the History as it exists 
today. Ibn Haldún would seem to have mentioned it in the man- 
uscript which he later revised,” *—However, in connection with 
(the history of the) caliphs below, I shall quote a statement from 
Ibn Haldan which almost appears to confirm the fact that he made 
such a remark. We ask God to keep us safe (this is an unpleasant 
subject). 

Another qualification required of the historian is (moral) austerity 
(fairness, wara) and the fear of God. He will thus refrain from 
resorting to guesswork and disputed combinations. (Otherwise), 
there is danger that he may fall under the statement of Muham- 
mad: “Beware of conjectures, for conjectures are the greatest 
lie." 3 If the historian is known as learned but is not austere, it 
is a greater misfortune than vice versa. Austerity and the fear of 
God will restrain him and require him to investigate, (72) to do 
independent research, and to desist from (baseless) expansions. 
I have made this plain in several passages of my works. 

Táj-ad-din as-Subki referred to some of these qualifications 
(of the historian). In the Kitab Muw*id an-ni‘am,‘ he made the follow- 
ing statement which in itself (in certain respects) is open to crit- 
icism: "They—that is, the historians —are “upon the brink of a 
weak undermined sand dune.’ They have power over the honor of 
the people.5 Often (73) they transmit either false or true reports 
justas they heard them. The historian must be a scholar. He must be 


1 “Alî b. Abi Bakr, d, 807/1405 (cf. GAL, II, 76; Supplement II, 81, no. 6a, and 82, no. 10). 

* This passage, as well as I4n, 94, below, p. 407, is derived from Ibn Hajar, Raf* al-isr, 
347 f. HÀurD SABp-AL-MAJip and IBRAHÎM AL-IBYARI (Cairo 1957-61). Cf. also Daw”, IV, 
147. 

As is also indicated in a footnote in the edition of the I*lán, the statement occurs in the 
published recensions of the Mugqaddimah (106, Balaq 1274; I, 392 Paris; trans, F. ROSEN- 
THAL, I, 446, n. 353 [New York 1958]) as a quotation from al-“Awdsim wa-l-qawágim of Abû 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi and is branded as erroneous by Ibn Haldün. The text of the Muqaddimah 
does not have “sword” but sar‘: “in accordance with the religious law.” 

? Cf. Concordance, I, 436a. 

* 105f. MYHRMAN (London 1908) trans. O. REscHER, 66 f. (Constantinople 1925). 

* Cf. In, 59, above, P. 3521. Qur'àn ix 109 (Iro FL). 
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fair. He must be acquainted with the condition of the persons 
whose biographies he writes. There should be no friendship between 
him and the subject of his biography, which would make him 
biased in his favor, and no enmity, which would cause him to 
disparage him. A frequent motive causing him to disparage the state- 
ments of others is the difference of religious convictions and the 
belief that they are in error. He therefore attacks them or does not 
give them enough praise." Later on, as-Subki said: “Some (his- 
torians), in legal cases, are seized by a zeal for a certain juridical 
school and go through all possible stages of bias. This is one of the 
worst traits of (historians). I have seen adherents of a particular 
juridical school who were so biased that they refused, for instance, 
to pray behind members of the other schools. There are more such 
things too repulsive to be mentioned. Woe unto them! How do 
they stand with God! If a8-Safid and Aba Hanífah were alive, they 
would strongly disapprove of such people. ..," and so on. 

In the biography of Ahmad b. Salih al-Misri! in the Tabagát al- 
kubrá, as-Subki said:? “Historians often either give the people 
less honor (than they deserve) or exalt them (more than they de- 
serve). The reason is either bias, or ignorance, or blind reliance 
upon the material of an untrustworthy transmitter, or some other 
such reason." As-Subki continued: “Ignorance is greater among 
historians than among the exponents of personality criticism. 
The same applies to bias. I have rarely seen a historical work free 
from it. The History of our teacher, ad-Dahabi—may God pardon 
and not punish him—is a fine work full of material. However, it 
is overloaded with bias. Ad-Dahabi often attacks the men of re- 
ligion—that is, the Şûfîs (al-fugard’)—who are the cream of hu- 
manity. He makes slanderous remarks against many Safiite and 
Hanafite religious leaders.” 

As-Subki continued: “He was too much against the AS‘arites 
and gave too much praise to the anthropomorphists. Such is the 
case with ad-Dahabi, the model 72416 expert and respected religious 
leader. What, then, can be expected from common historians ? 
In our opinion, their praise and censure should only be accepted 
if they possess the qualifications stipulated by him—that is, as- 


1 D. 248/863 (TB, IV, 195-202; as-Subki, Tabagdt as-Safityah, I, 186 ff., Cairo 1324; 
Ibn Hajar, 721418, I, 39-42). / 

? Ilan, 73,751 (to, below, p. 374, line 13), is derived from Tabagát af-Sáfistyah, I, 
197-99 (Cairo 1324). 1 N Ë 

11400, 7515-76, (below, p. 374, line 14, to p. 375, line 28), is derived from Tabadát, I, 190 f. 
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Subki's father.1 He said: 'A historian must possess truthfulness. 
When he transmits a tradition, he must stick to the wording, and 
not (merely) to the meaning. His material must not contain things 
which he picked up in conversation and wrote down afterwards. 
He must name the person on whose authority he reports (a story). 
These are four qualifications required (of the historian) regarding 
the transmission (of historical material) from others. Statements 
of his own and possible additions or omissions of his own in the 
transmitted biographical material require the following qualifica- 
tions: (The historian) must know the position of the subject of the 
biography in Scholarship, (74) religiosity, and other things. This 
is very difficult. He also must possess a good style, a knowledge 
of the exact meaning of (technical) phrases, and a good imagination,? 
50 as to be able to grasp in his mind the whole picture of the indi- 
vidual whose biography he writes and to present it (to the reader) 
with no more and no fewer words (than necessary). He must not 
be overcome by prejudice (hawû), or he will be misled by it to giving 
too insistent praise to his friends and to treating others with too 
great brevity. To this end, he must possess enough fairness, in order 
to overcome his prejudices (hawá) and to be impartial. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to avoid prejudice (hawá). These are four more quali- 
fications (required of the historian). One might make them five, 
inasmuch as the possession of a good imagination and knowledge 
does not necessarily imply the presence of imagination at the time 
of writing. Therefore, a ready imagination should be added (as 
another qualification) to good imagination and knowledge. There 
are thus altogether nine qualifications required of the historian. 
The most difficult one is the insight into an individual’s position 
in scholarship. It requires that the historian himself be an active 
scholar in the same field (as his subject) and be close to his subject, 
so that he is able to ascertain his rank as a scholar.'"— Here ends 
as-Subki's quotation from his father. 

As-Subki continued: “He put it very well and very ably.? He 
referred to an important point neglected by many and respected by 
Successful (scholars), namely, the (arbitrary) lengthening and short- 
ening of biographies. Many a cautious (historian) mentions only 
the material he finds transmitted, but, coming to a person whom he 


» 1 “Alî b. ‘Abd-al-Kafi, d, 756/1355, or 755 (cf. GAL, II, 86-88). Cf. as-Safadi, Wáfi, I, 46 
ITTER. 

? Tasawwur, cf. above, p. 256, n. 2. 

3 Cf. the text of as-Subki, Tabagát, I, 198,. 
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hates, he reports all his blameworthy traits and omits many of the 
praiseworthy ones. In the case of his friends, he does just the oppo- 
site. The unfortunate man thinks that he does not commit a sin, 
since he is not required to write a long biography and to give a 
complete list of the praiseworthy traits of his subject. Misguided 
as he is, he does not realize that shortening a biography in such an 
intentionis an expression of contempt for the subject of the biography 
and a fraud perpetrated against God, His messenger, and all Mus- 
lims, as there exists the obligation to report all praise and blame 
which an individual is said to deserve." 

Isay: Such a (historian) is comparable to a student of philosophy 
and similar matters who tells (others) only the bad things he has 
learned. (Muhammad,) the lawgiver compared him to a person 
who came to a shepherd and said to him: “Let us have one of your 
animals for slaughtering." When the shepherd replied: “Take 
whichever you want," he headed for the sheep dog and took it. 

Taj-ad-din (as-Subki) continued: "(The historian) who does 
the afore-mentioned thing is like someone who says, when a certain 
individual is mentioned in his presence: ‘Let us not mention him,’ 
or: ‘He is strange,’ or: ‘God improve him,’ and still thinks that he 
does not calumniate that person through the use of these expres- 
sions. In fact, however, it is one of the worst kinds of calumny.” 

(As-Subki) continued: “Also, he was very right to say: (75) 
He must not be overcome be prejudice. Prejudice overcomes 
everybody, except those whom God protects. However, the histo- 
rian does not avoid prejudice by just thinking, in his stupidity or 
under the influence of a spirit of innovation, that it is not prejudice 
but the truth. In this case, he will not look for something with which 
he might subdue his prejudice, being convinced that he is right. 
This happens to many who quarrel because of differences in religious 
convictions. The word of nobody who is in such a situation should be 
accepted at its face value, unless it be a reliable person who reports 
Something of proven accuracy which he had either seen with his 
own eyes or which he had verified. The expression: 'of proven ac- 
curacy, was chosen, in order to guard ourselves against the ad- 
mission of trifles of unestablished accuracy which in no detail 
would stand up to investigation and verification. The expression: 
"which he had either seen with his own eyes or which he had veri- 
fied,' is (to stress the need for) eliminating material transmitted 


1 Cf. Concordance, Y, 343b. 
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on the authority of those who either exaggerate or make under- 
statements, in order to promote their own religious convictions. 
He also was right in considering as one of the required qualifi- 
cations “learning and knowledge of the exact meaning of the (tech- 
nical phrases). Ignorance caused many to express unnecessary 
negative criticism. In fact, the books of the ancient authors con- 
tain such criticism of Ahmad b. Salih al-Misri, Abû Hàtim ar-Rázi,! 
and others for (their occupation with) philosophy, because it was 
thought that theology (“ilm al-kalám) was philosophy. The critics 
were refuted by a reference to their lack of knowledge of both 
disciplines. Something similar applies to ad-Dahabt’s statement 
that al-Mizzi knew the intricacies of the speculative sciences. 
None of them knew anything about it." 

As-Subki then said that it is not permissible to rely upon his 
teacher, ad-Dahabi, whenever he blames an Ašʻarite or praises a 
Hanbalite.? As-Subki reported that al-*Alà'i3 described ad-Dahabi 
as a man whose religiosity, austerity (fairness), and discretion in his 
remarks about the people (the religious scholars) nobody would 
doubt. After that, al-*A14 said that (ad-Dahabi) firmly held to the 
doctrine of the existence of positive qualities in God and rejected 
(allegoric) interpretation and the doctrine of the remoteness of God, 
He was filled with a strong aversion for the representatives of the 
doctrine of the remoteness of God and a strong inclination toward 
the representatives of the doctrine of the existence of positive 
attributes in God. Whenever he wrote the biography of one of the 
latter, he persistently described all his good sides and exerted all 
his efforts to describe him in terms of high praise. He overlooked 
his mistakes and whenever possible interpreted the facts in his 
favor. On the other hand, whenever he mentioned someone of the 
other group, such as the Imam al-Haramayn,* al-Gazzàli, and 
others, he did not try to describe them in praising terms. He men- 
tioned attacks against them at great length. He repeated that, made 
(the attacks) appear prominent, and, in complete ignorance, con- 
sidered this (procedure) religiosity. He disregarded, on the other 

1 Muhammad b. Idris, d. 277/890 (TB, II, 73-77; Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, IX, 31-34). 

3 Cf. Ian, 56, above, p. 348. 

* Halil b. Kaykaldi, d. 761/1359 (cf. GAL, II, 64£). As an illustration of as-Subki's 
relationship to al-Ala’i, it may be noted that a manuscript belonging to the latter (al- 
Amidi’s Abkár al-afkár, Ms. Aya Sofya 2165-66, cf. top left of the title-page of 2166) passed 
after his death into the possession of as-Subkt (bottom right of the title-pages of both 


volumes, with the date 763/1361-62). 
* ‘Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Abdallah, d. 478/1085 (cf. GAL, I, 388 f.). 
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hand, their outstanding good sides and did not report all of them. 
Whenever he encountered something wrong in them, he mentioned 
it. He did the same with our contemporaries. If he was not able to 
say (something derogatory) against (76) someone openly, he said in 
his biography: “And may God improve him," or something similar— 
expressions prompted by differences in religious convictions. 

Táj-ad-din as-Subki remarked to that: “The situation with 
ad-Dahabí is much more pronounced than he—that is, al-*AlA^i— 
describes it. Ad-Dahabi was our teacher and guide. However, 
truth deserves most to be followed.? His bias was excessive to a 
ridiculous degree. I fear for him for the Day of Resurrection. Most 
Muslim scholars will be against him.” 

Later on, Táj-ad-din (as-Subki) said: “The scholarly authorities 
have made us aware of the fact that it is forbidden to look at his 
remarks and to use his statements. He did not dare to show his 
historical works to anyone, except those of whom he could be rea- 
sonably certain that they would not transmit any objectionable 
passages.” 

(As-Subki) then contested al-‘Ala’i’s description of ad-Dahabi 
as a man of austerity and discretion. He himself used to believe 
that. He often considered (his statements) an expression of religios- 
ity. He then had doubts about him when he saw him telling some- 
thing which proved convincingly that he knew that it was a lie. 
He did not invent it but just loved to tell it (in spite of the fact 
that he knew that it was a lie and should not have been told). 
In addition, ad-Dahabt had little knowledge of the exact meaning 
of (technical) phrases and lacked practice in the religio-juridical 
disciplines,” and so on. 

As-Subki’s remarks are very extreme. He himself relied upon 
ad-Dahabi in most of his biographies, and, as I have stated before 
with the (appropriate) expression of disapproval? was extremely 
biased against the Hanbalites. He was as biased and as suspect of 
calumny as he claimed ad-Dahabi was. I do not absolve ad-Dahabi 
of some of the accusations which (as-Subki) made against him. 
He accused Ibn al-Jawzi of having mentioned, in his book on Weak 
Transmitters, those who attacked a transmitter, while omitting 
those who declared him trustworthy. Ibn Hajar said this in the 


1 As-Subki has the correct text. 
? I*lán, 58, above, p. 350 n. 4. 
* I*lán, 56, above, p. 347 f. 
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biography of Abân b. Yazid al-'Attár 1 in the Tahdib.2 I assume in 
his favor that he did not come across assertions of trustworthiness, 
Only God is perfect. For us, it is sufficient proof of ad-Dahabi’s 
greatness that Ibn Hajar expressed the wish, while drinking the 
water of the Zamzam (fountain in Mecca), that he might reach 
ad-Dahabi’s station. This has been mentioned above.3 Have people 
used any other books on the subject (of history) than those of 
ad-Dahabi from his time on and until the present day ? Happy is 
the one whose mistakes can be counted. 

At any rate, the dissatisfied often did not have the recognition 
from ad-Dahabi which they thought was due to them. The reason 
was that in their biographies, he either gave them a lower rank than 
they thought they deserved, or something similar. An example is 
(the story of) Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Bashan, the 
Qur'án reader, whom ad-Dahabi mentioned in the Tabagát al-qurra. 
When Ibn Bashan saw what ad-Dahabi had said, he wrote in 
thick letters some vituperative remarks directed against ad- 
Dahabi upon the page in question which was in the handwriting 
of ad-Dahabi. This made his handwriting for the most part illegible. 
When ad-Dahabi saw (77) that, he incorporated a biography of 
Ibn Bashan in the Mu‘am of his teachers. He described what had 
happened, and concluded: "And he himself wiped out his name 
from the list of Qur'án readers." 5 

I have seen an excellent creed by (ad-Dahabi) and an epistle 
written by him to Ibn Taymiyah which is a useful argument against 
the accusation of excessive bias (which has been leveled against 
him). On one occasion, ad-Dahabi swore that his “eyes had never 
Seen anyone more learned and quickwitted than (Ibn Taymiyah.). 
He also was austere in matters of eating, dress, and women, and 
he always tried to be fair.” (Ad-Dahabi) then said that he “spent 
long years in weighing and investigating him. He found that the 
only things that caused the setback to his (reputation) among 
the Egyptians and Syrians who hated and vilified him and called 
him a liar were haughtiness, vanity, pretentiousness, an excessive 
desire for occupying the first place among scholars, an inclination to 
vilify the great, and a love of prominence. This led to attacks against 

1 D. 160/776-77, according to L. CAETANI, Onomasticon Arabicum, 12 (Rome 1915). 

* Ibn Hajar, 72141, I, ror f. 

° I*lán, 57, above, P. 349 f. 


* I'lán, 61, above, p. 355, n. 5. 
* Iʻlân, 57, above, P. 349. 
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him by people who were no more austere, learned, or ascetic than 
he. They closed their eyes to the sins and transgressions of their 
colleagues and friends. But God did not give them power over him 
because of their fear of God and their own importance, but because 
of his sins. God's support of him and his followers was greater (than 
His support of his enemies). They suffered only part of what they 
deserved.” 1 

(Ad-Dahabi) said with regard to the Hanbalites: “They possess 
useful knowledge, and, in general, they have religion. They have 
little luck in this world. Some scholars speak (badly) of their creed 
and accuse them of anthropomorphism which (they say) belongs 
to them. They are, however, free from it. May God forgive them.” 

In the (chapter on) basic principles of religion, ad-Dahabi said 
that “religion revolves around the knowledge of the Qur?án and the 
sunnah. These two are the indispensable basic principles of the 
religion of Islam. But custom differs in what is called (the science 
of the basic principles of religion) according to the different religious 
groups. In the opinion of the early generations, these basic principles 
were the belief in God, His books, messengers, and angels, in His 
attributes, in predestination, and in the Qur'àn as the uncreated 
word of God, as well as the acceptance of (the exemplary character 
of) all the men around Muhammad, and other basic principles 
of the sunnah. In the opinion of the later generations, religion is 
their own bookish constructions built upon intellect and logic—just 
the things which in the eyes of the early generations degraded the 
persons devoted to them and stamped them as innovators. Among 
the later generations, there are great differences with regard to 
questions which ought to be disregarded by good Muslims.? Such 
differences generate spiritual disease. Whoever doubts that can 
learn it from experience. War reigns among fundamentalists 
(usiliyah). They declare each other unbelievers or misguided, The 
fundamentalist who sticks to the plain meaning of the words 
and traditions is declared by his adversaries to be an anthropo- 
morphist, a hasw?,? and an innovator. In turn, the fundamentalist 
who (78) promotes (allegoric) interpretation will be declared 


1 Ad-Dahabi, Bayán zagal al-‘ilm, 17 f. (Damascus 1347). The editor of the work, M 
ZAHID AL-KAwTARÍ, says that the Nasthah ad-Dahabtyah li-Ibn Taymtyah which he pub- 
lished together with the Bayán zagal al-‘ilm is the epistle to which as-Sabáwt refers. 

2 Ad-Dahabt alludes here to the well-known tradition: “An indication that a man is a 
good Muslim is that he disregards what does not concern him.” 

5 A discussion of the term was undertaken by A. S. HALKIN, in J 40S, LIV, 1-28 (1934). 
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by others to be a Jahmi and a Mu‘tazili and to be in error. 
(The fundamentalist) who admits (the existence of) some 
(positive) attributes in God and rejects others and also permits 
(allegoric) interpretation in certain cases (and not in others) 
is called a person who contradicts himself. It would be better to 
go slow. You may excel in the basic (religious) principles and the 
logic, philosophy, and opinions of the ancients, and the speculative 
ideas connected with (those principles). You may, further, hold 
on to the Qur’ân, the sunnah, and the basic principles of the early 
Benerations. You may, moreover, combine the speculative and 
traditional sciences. Yet, I do not think that in these respects, 
you will reach the station of Ibn Taymiyah. Indeed, you will not 
even come near it. And you have seen how he was degraded, aban- 
doned, and considered to be in error, to be an unbeliever, and to 
be a liar, rightly or wrongly. Before he entered upon this business, 
he was brilliant and shining, with the mark of those early Muslims 
on his face. Then, he was wronged and exposed (to disgrace). His 
face was blackened (?) in the opinion of some people; he was an 
impostor, fraud, and unbeliever in the opinion of his enemies; 
an excellent, correct, and outstanding innovator in the opinion 
of many intelligent and excellent men; and the bearer of the banner 
of Islam, the guardian of the realm of religion, and the reviver of the 
sunnah in the opinion of the great majority of his followers." 1 


(X—THE INTRODUCTION OF THE MUSLIM ERA)? 


Opinions differ as to who was the first to institute the (Muslim) 
era (ta?ríh). 
In the History of. Damascus, Ibn *Asákir reported on the authority 


1 Bayán zagal al-*ilm, 18 and 21-24 (Damascus 1347). 

* This very important Subject always interested Muslim. Scholars, and the traditions 
mentioned by as-Sabáwt are found in many works. Only a few references may be given here: 
Al-Bubart, Tath, I, 1, 9 f.; idem, Sahth, III, 59 KnrnL; Halifah b. Hayyat, Tarth, beg. 
[Ms. Rabat 1994]; at-Tabari, Ta?rth, I, 1250-56 Dr Gor JE and others; al- Jah&iyári, Wusard?, 
fol. gb Marx; as-Sült, Adab al-kuttáb, 178-86 (Cairo 1341); Ibn Durustawayh, Kuitáb, 79 f. 
(Beirut 1927); al-‘Askari, Awd?il, Paris ms. ar. 5986, fol. 76a-b, and other awd?il works, 
Such as a$-Sibli, Makdsin al-was@il, Phot. Cairo Ta'rib 5557, fols. 93a-95a; al-Mas*üdt, 
Tanbth, 196 ff. (on pre-Islamic eras), 290 DE Goeje; Hamzah al-Isfahánt, History, I, 7 
Gorrwatp7; al-Birfini, al-Atár al-bágiyah, 29 ff. SACHAU; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarih Dimasq, I, 


(Leiden 1894); and down to at-Tahánawi, Kaššáf dstiláhát al-funin, 56 ff. (Calcutta 1862, 
Bibliotheca Indica) = 83 f. (Cairo 1382-/1963-), and *Abd-ar-Rahmán al-Jabarti, 47415 
al-átár, I, 3 f. (Cairo 1301, in the margin of Ibn al-Atír's Kámil). 
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of Anas that the (Muslim) era originated with the arrival of the 
Prophet in Medina.1 

Al-Asma‘ likewise said: “The era started with Rabi‘ I, the 
month of the hijrah." 

In the Ikl, al-Hakim reported through Ibn Jurayj? on the 
authority of Aba Salimah;? on the authority of Ibn Sihab az-Zuhri 
that upon arrival in Medina, Muhammad ordered the introduction 
of the (Muslim) era. It began in Rabî‘ I. 

This, however, is problematic. In accordance with Ibn ‘Asakir, 
it is believed that the (Muslim) era was introduced in the time of 
‘Umar. This is generally assumed to be correct. Indeed, it is correct 
and well-known that (the event) took place during the caliphate 
of ‘Umar and that he chose, as the epoch (of the era), the hijrah 
of the Prophet and the month of al-Muharram of the year of the 
hijrah. Al-Bubári,* on the authority of al-Qa‘nabi,® on the authority 
of ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Abi Hazim,® on the authority of Salimah b. 
Dinar,’ on the authority of Salimah’s father, reported the following 
statement of Sahl b. Sa‘d as-Såʻidî:8 “They did not count from the 
time when the call first came to the Prophet, or from the time of 
his death. They counted from the time of his arrival in Medina." 

According to (79) the report of al-Hakim, through Mus‘ab az- 
Zubayri,® ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz said: “The people missed the count. They 
did not count from the time when the call first came to the Prophet, 
or from the time of his arrival in Medina, but they counted from 
the time of his death." Al-Hakim remarked (to this) that it was 
fantastic and then reported the tradition correctly, exactly like 
al-Buhári: “... and not from the time of his death, but they 
counted from the time of his arrival in Medina."—The expression: 
“The people missed the count,” means: They neglected and omitted 
it, then corrected themselves in this respect. It was not meant to 

1 I did not succeed in tracing this quotation in the History of Damascus in precisely the 


same form in which it appears above. As-Sabawi appears to have derived it from Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzi, fol. sb of the manuscript cited. 

3 «Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz, d. 149/766-67, or 150 (TB, X, 400-7). 

? Abû Salimah b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, d. around 100/718-19 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, XII, 
115-18). 

* Sahth, III, 49 KnEHL. 

5 CAbdallàh b. Maslamah, d. 221/836 (as-Sam‘Ani, Ansáb, fol. 459b). 

* D. 182/798-99, or 184 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, VI, 333). 

7 D. around 140/757-58 (al-Bubari, Ta?ríh, II, 2, 79; Ibn Hajar, Tahdtb, IV, 143). 

* D. 88/706-7 (al-Bubárt, Ta?rfh, II, 2, 98 f). 

® Mus‘ab b. ‘Abdallah, d. 235/851, or 233/848 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 212; TB, XIII, 
112). The following Abd-al-&Aziz may, or may not, be identical with the one just mentioned 


(n. 6). 
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imply that the correct procedure should be different from what 
they did. It is, however, possible that this actually was meant and 
that (the author of the statement) was of the opinion that it would 
have been more appropriate to begin (the Muslim era) with the time 
when the call first came to the Prophet, or with his death. Tnis is a 
possibility, but the other assumption is preferable. 

It is correct that the (Muslim) era started with the first of the 
year. 

A certain scholar showed the propriety of starting with the 
hijrah. There are four events in the life of Muhammad which 
might be used as epoch years of the era: His birth, (the year) 
when the call first came to him, the hijrah, and his death. The 
selection of the hijrah was considered preferable. There are differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the exact year of his birth as well 
as the year when the call first came to him. The year of his death 
was considered unsuitable because of its sad associations. The 
choice, thus, was restricted to the hijrah. (The beginning of year one) 
was dated back from Rabî“ I to al-Muharram, because the resolution 
to emigrate (hijrah) came (to Muhammad) in al-Muharram. The 
oath of allegiance took place in Dû I-Hijjah,! and this was the prel- 
ude of the hijrah. The new moon of al-Muharram was the first 
after the oath of allegiance. The resolution to emigrate thus coin- 
cides with the new moon of al-Muharram. It was therefore quite 
proper to make al-Muharram (the month) in which (year one of) 
the era began. Ibn Hajar said that this was the most convincing de- 
fense of the propriety of beginning with al-Muharram he had come 
Across. 

The reason for the introduction of the (Muslim) era is differently 
given. In his History, Abû Nu‘aym al-Fadl b. Dukayn—and, 
through Ibn Dukayn, al-Hakim—published this version, through 
as-Sa‘bi:? “Aba Mûsê al-Ašar 3 wrote to “Umar that they were 
Teceiving letters from him which were not dated (tart), When 
‘Umar, thereupon, called the people together, one man suggested 
the year when the call first came to Muhammad as the epoch of the 
era (to be introduced), while another one suggested the hijrah. 
‘Umar said: ‘The hijrah has separated truth from falsehood. There- 
fore, let it become the epoch of the era.’ This happened in the 


1 The event is known as the Second ‘Aqabah, 

a ty b. Sarahil, or b. “Abdallah b. Sarahil, d. between 103 and 106/721-25 (TB, XI, 
227 ff.). 

* ‘Abdallah b. Qays, d. between 42[662-63 and 52/672. 
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year 17/638. After they had agreed upon that, one of them suggested 
to start with Ramadan. ‘Umar, however, said: ‘No, rather with 
al-Muharram. It is the month in which people return from the 
pilgrimage.’ And they agreed to (‘Umar’s proposal). 

The first to institute the (Muslim) era is said to have been Yala 
b. Umayyah 1 when he was in the Yemen. From there, he wrote to 
‘Umar (80) a letter that was dated (mu?arrah). “Umar liked it, 
and the (Muslim) era was instituted. This report was published 
by Ahmad b. Hanbal. The chain of transmitters is sound. There is, 
however, a break in the chain between ‘Amr b. Dinar 2 and Yala. 

According to al-Haytam b. ‘Adi, too, the first to institute the 
(Muslim) era was Ya*à. 

It was reported by Ahmad (b. Hanbal), by Abi ‘Arfibah4 
in the Awá'il, by al-Bubáriinthe Adab,5and by al-Hakim, through 
Maymûn b. Mihràn, that the latter said: “An I.0.U. payable in 
Sa*bàn was presented to “Umar.” Umar said: Which Ša bàn, 
last Sa*bán, or this one, or the coming one? Give the people 
something that they can understand.” Here follows something like 
the first story. 

The same story was also told by Abû 1-Yaqzên, on the authority 
of ‘Umar. 

Al-Hakim reported that Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab said: “ ‘Umar 
called the people together—that is, the emigrants and others—and 


1 No date is given in al-Bubári, Ta?rth, IV, 2, 414; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqát, V , 337 SACHAU 
and others; Ibn Hajar, Tahdtb, XI, 399 f. 

* D. 126/743-44 (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, V, 353 f. SAcHAU and others). 8 

* D. 206/821-22, or 207 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 213; al-Qiftt, Inbáh, Phot, Cairo Ta?rib 
2579, II, 303-7; Ap-DOni, Baht fê naat “ilm at-ta?ríh, 319-25 [Beirut 1960]). As-Sabawi’s 
information is derived from Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 1117247, Ms. Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2907, 
fol. 6a, 

* Al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Mawdüd al-Harráni, d. 318/930-31 (GAL, new ed., II, 663; 
Fihrist 322, Cairo 1348 = 230 FLUGEL; Y. al-188, Fihris maltûtût Dar al-kutub ag-Záhiri- 
yah, 169, Damascus 1366/1947). His Kitdb al-Awd?il was studied by a8-Sibli, Mahdsin al- 
wasdil, Phot. Cairo Tarih 5557, fol. 5a, and quoted by Taqí-ad-din al-Fást, Sif? al-garám, 
I, 206 (Mecca-Cairo 1956). Cf. also Fuat SEzGIN, in Islam Tetkikleri Enstitüsü Dergisi, 
IL, 255 f. (1960). j 

° Apparently, neither in the Sahfh nor in the Adab al-Mufrad (Cairo 1375). 

* Born 40/660-61, died 118/736, or 117 (al-Bubart, Ta?rfp, IV, r, 338 f.). 

? The fact that the document (sakk) was an I.O.U. is expressly stated by Ibn Katir, 
Bidáyah, VII, 73. Ibn Katir’s source is al-Wágidi. Cf. above, p. 251. > 

For another story about a check or draft involving ‘Umar, cf. G. Jacon, Die áltesten 
Spuren des Wechsels, in Mitteilungen des Seminars für or. Sprachen, Westas, Studien, XXVIII, 
280 f. (1928). dida 

R ms nous is supposed to have been Suhaym, or ‘Amir b. Hats, d. 190/805-6 (Fihrist, 
138, Cairo 1348 = 94 FLÜGEL). His Kitab an-Nasab is quoted by Ibn Hallikan, IV, 244 
trans. DE SLANE. As-Sabawi derived his information from Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, fols. 5b-6a 
of the manuscript cited. 
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asked them which day should be chosen as the beginning of the 
(Muslim) era. *Ali suggested the day of Muhammad's departure 
from Mecca, the territory of polytheism—that is, his departure 
for Medina. Umar followed ‘Als suggestion." 1 

Ibn Abi Haytamah 2 reported, through Muhammad b. Sirin,? 
that the latter said: “Someone arrived from the Yemen and said 
that he had seen there something which was called by the Yemen- 
ites tarîh and used by them (to date) documents from a certain year 
and month. Whereupon ‘Umar said: ‘This is fine. Let us institute 
an era (arrihú).? When this was agreed upon, some people suggested 
the year of Muhammad's birth as the epoch of the era. Others 
suggested the year when the call first came to him, or the year 
when he emigrated (from Mecca to Medina), or the year of his 
death. ‘Umar decided to use the year when Muhammad left Mecca 
for Medina as the epbch year of the era.” 

Then, (Umar) asked: ‘With which month shall we begin?’ 
Some people suggested Rajab, and someone Ramadan. ‘Umar said: 
‘Let us use al-Muharram as the beginning of the era. Al-Muharram 
is a sacred month. It is the first month of the year, and the month 
in which people return from the pilgrimage.’ This happened in 
Rabi‘ I of the year 17/638. 

We learn from these combined reports that al-Mubarram (as 
the first month of the Muslim era) was indicated by ‘Umar, ‘Utman, 
and ‘Alî. 

We also have the following report on the authority of ‘Amr b. 
Dinar, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas: “The era originated in the 
year in which the Prophet arrived in Medina. In the same year, 
‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr was born. Before that, the Year of the 
Elephant was used by the Arabs as the epoch of their era. This is 
the year in which Muhammad was born.” 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqq4s 4 suggested to ‘Umar the year of the death 

* Cf. Halifah b. Hayyat, P. 6 of the Rabat Manuscript 1994. 

* Ahmad b. Zuhayr, d. 279/893 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 272). He is also quoted as the 


was the Tarik al-Muzaffart by Ibn Abi d-dam. The manuscript of Ibn Abî Haytamah's 
Ta?rth in Fez, Qarawiyin (now numbered 244/401), containing the third book, is dated in 
610/1213 and was supposedly collated with the original manuscript of the first transmitter 
of the work, Qásim b. Asbag (d. 340/951). Part of the Work, beginning with Murrah b. 
Saráhil and ending with ar-Rabic b. Hutaym, also exists in Rabat, 2671 (Kattáni). The 


® D. 110/728-29 (cf. GAL, I, 66). 
* D. around 52-55/672-75 (al-Bubárt, Tarih, II, 2, 44; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, VIII, 72-78). 
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of the Prophet as the epoch of the era. ‘Ali, however, suggested 
the hijrah, because (81) the hijrah has separated truth from false- 
hood and given victory to Islam. The Muslims, (consequently), 
generally agreed to use the year of the hijrah as the beginning 
of the era, since it was the year in which Islam and the Muslims 
(first) showed their strength. 

Then, there was some disagreement with regard to the month. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Awf! suggested Rajab, because it was the 
first of the sacred months. ‘Ali, however, suggested al-Muharram, 
because it was the first month of the year and one of the sacred 
months. ‘Umar followed *Ali's suggestion, and this usage spread 
to all Muslim territories. 

A report on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas states that there existed 
no era in Medina when the Prophet arrived there. People came 
to use an era a month or two after his arrival. This continued 
until Muhammad’s death, Then, the use of an era was discontinued, 
and there was none during the caliphate of Abà Bakr and the first 
four years of the caliphate of ‘Umar. Then, the (Muslim) era was 
established. ? 

‘Umar is reported to have said to the assembled dignitaries 
among the men around Muhammad: ‘‘The income is considerable. 
What we have distributed has been without fixed dates. How can 
we remedy that?” 3 One answer came from al-Hurmuzán. He had 
been king of al-Ahwáz. After his capture during the conquest of 
Persia, he had been brought to ‘Umar and had become a Muslim. 
He said that the Persians had a (method of) calculation which they 
called mahréz and which they ascribed to their Sasanian rulers. The 
word méhréz was arabicized as mwarrah, and the infinitive ta’rih 
was formed from it. It was also used in all the other forms. Al- 
Hurmuzán then explained to them how to use it. “Umar, (how- 
ever,) said: “Give the people an era which they can use in busi- 
ness and which permits them an exact indication of the date in their 
mutual dealings." A Jewish convert to Islam who was present said: 
"We (Jews) have a similar calculation which we ascribe to Alex- 
ander." The others, however, did not like that era, because it was 
too remote. Some were for the adoption of the Persian era. It was, 


1 D. 32/652-53, cf., for instance, Ibn Sa'd, Tabagát, III, 1, 87-89 SAcHAU and others. 

* Cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. sb of the manuscript cited. 

* A similar famous story attaches to the introduction of government bureaus, cf., for 
instance, al-Balàduri, Futûh, 449 DE GOEJE; as-Süli, Adab al-kuttdb, 190 (Cairo 1341). 
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however, objected that the Persian era had no fixed epoch year 
and always started entirely anew with the ascension (to the throne) 
of each new king. An agreement was reached to institute the era 
of the rule of Islam, beginning with the hijrah of the Prophet 
from Mecca to Medina. There are no such differences of opinion 
with regard to the date of the hijrah as there are with regard to 
the time when the call first came to Muhammad and with regard 
to the day and year of his birth. And although the date of his death 
is fixed, it is no pleasant thought to use (such a sad event) as the 
beginning (82) of the era. The hijrah, moreover, coincided in time 
with the success of the religion (millah) of Islam, the frequent 
arrival of embassies, and the Muslim ascent to power. It is a time 
of blessings and a very impressive (historical) event. The hijrah took 
place on Tuesday, Rabi‘ I, 8th. The first of that year—that is, 
al-Muharram—fell on a Thursday according to the average (cal- 
culation ?). After this had become generally 1 known, it was con- 
sidered (the correct date), However, according to observation (of 
the new moon) and astronomical (?) calculation, the day fell 
on a Friday. The author of the Niháyat al-idrák * said that (the 
hijrah) 3 was used, and for all future times the era was counted 
from it. Agreement on this matter was reached in the year 17 of 
the hijrah, the fourth year of the caliphate of ‘Umar. Until then, 
each year (after the hijrah) was called after its main event, and 
this was used for dating purposes. The first year of the Prophet's 
residence in Medina was thus called: “The permission to travel'— 
that is, from Mecca to Medina. The second year was called; 'The 
year of the command to fight.” The third year: 'The year of the 
test,’ and so on. Afterwards, the custom of naming the years after 
the main events was abandoned. 

‘Ubayd b. *Umayrá said: “Al-Muharram is the month of God. 
It is the beginning of the year. It is used as the beginning of the era. 
In al-Muharram, the Ka‘bah is clothed, and money is coined. 
- renda referring to the religious scholars, according to the text of the Niháyah 

« 2). 

* Mahmûd b. Masûd ai-Sirázi (d. 710/1311, cf. GAL, II, 211 f), Niháyat al-idrák, 
third magálah, tenth báb, I consulted the Bodleian ms. or. Marsh 133. This whole paragraph 
was derived by as-Sabáwi from a&-Sirazi, not directly, however, but through al-Káfiyajt, 
see above, p. 251. A&-Sirazi’s source, in turn, may have been the Muntahd of al-Haraqi 
(cf. GAL, I, 473), or any other of the astronomical works which customarily included a 
section on ta?rth. 

° Al-Bîrûnî, al-Atdr al-bágiyah, 30, f. SACHAU, suggests that the pronoun here refers to 


the era of the hijrah (and should probably be feminine also at the first occurrence). 
* Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, V, 341 f. SACHAU and others. 
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There is one day in al-Muharram on which repenting sinners are 
forgiven.” 

A tradition regarding “the first month of the year being al- 
Muharram,” ascribed to Muhammad, appears in ad-Daylamí's 
Firdaws. Ad-Daylami’s son reported the same tradition on the 
authority of ‘Ali without the indication of a chain of transmitters. 

This much has been said about the Muslim era. As to pre- 
Islamic eras, Ibn al-Jawzi reported through ‘Amir aš-Šaʻbî that 
the latter said: “When the children of Adam multiplied. and 
spread upon earth, they used an era which started with the fall 
of Adam and covered the period from Adam to the Deluge; from 
there to the Fire of Ibráhim (into which he was thrown and from 
which he was saved by God);? from there to the period of Yûsuf; 
from there to the exodus of Mûsa and the children of Israel 
from Egypt; from there to the period of Dàwüd; from there to the 
period of Sulayman; and from there to the period of ‘Îsa. 3 
This story was reported by Muhammad b. Ishaq, on the authority 
of Ibn *Abbás. 

There are different versions. One of them runs: “The era after 
Adam covered the period from Adam to the Deluge; from there 
to the period of the Fire of Ibráhim; from there (83) to the building 
of the Ka*bah—an epoch introduced by the children of Isma4l—; 
from there to Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan; from there to Ka*b b. Lu'ayy; 
and from there to the Year of the Elephant." This story was re- 
ported by al-Wágidi.5 

According to a certain authority, the children of Ibrahim used 
an era covering the period from the Fire of Ibráhim to the con- 
struction of the Ka‘bah by Ibrahim and Ismá*il. Then, the children 
of Ismá*l introduced an era which covered the period from the 
construction of the Ka*bah to their dispersal. Whenever a group 
of people left the Tihàmah (in which Mecca was situated), they 
introduced a (new) era which began with the year of their respective 
exodus. Those of the children of Ismaîl who remained in the 
Tihámah used an era which covered the period from the exodus 
of the Banû Zayd, Sad, Fahd, and Juhaynah from the Tihàmah 

2 Tinten) Ms. Cairo Hadit 355, s.v. awwal. 

8 Tha ini eet fim E Paris ms. TEE qas اپا‎ on the 
ñama ص‎ tine so 9 و‎ GAL; L p f.; H; R; IDRIS, in Studia 


Islamica, XVII, 23-35 [1962-63]). 
ë Muhammad b. ‘Umar, d. 207/823 (cf. GAL, I, 135 f). 


Rosentuat, History of Muslim Historiography 15 
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to the death of Ka*b b. Lu'ayy. Then, they introduced an era which 
covered the period from the death of Ka*b b. Lu'ayy to (the Year 
of) the Elephant. Then, there was an era which covered the period 
from (the Year of) the Elephant to *Umar's introduction of the era 
of the hijrah. This took place in the year 16, 17, or 18/637-39. 

Another (story about pre-Islamic eras) states that the Himyar- 
ites used (the reigns of) the Tubba as the epoch years of their 
era; the Gassánids (the break of) the Dam (of Ma'rib) ;? and the in- 
habitants of San‘A? (first) the victory over the Yemen by the 
Abyssinians, and later on the Persian conquest (of the Yemen). 
The Arabs then used the famous battle days, such as the war of 
al-Basüs, Dáhis, and al-Gabra?, the day of Da Qar, al-Fijar, and 
so on. Between the war of al-Basüs and the year when the call 
first came to the Prophet, there was an interval of sixty years. This 
story was told by Muhammad b. Sa*d;? on the authority of Ibn al- 
Kalbi.4 

Another (such story) states that the Persians had (four) eras 
(which started with the first rulers of the) four classes of their 
kings: Kayñmart, or Tayümart, with م‎ instead of k, also called 
Gil Sah, “King of Clay," who is believed to be identical with Adam, 
Yazdjard, Ardašír b. Babak, and AnfigarwAn the Just. This (story) 
was told by Hišàm b. al-Kalbi, on the authority of his father. 

(Ibn al-Kalbi) said: “The Byzantines (Rüm) used an era which 
covered the period from the death of Dara b. Darê to the victory 
of the Persians over them. 

The Copts used an era which covered the period from Buhtnassar 
to Cleopatra, mistress of Egypt. 

The Jews used an era which began with the destruction of the 
Temple. 

The Christians used an era which began with the ascension of 
‘Îsa the Messiah.” 

Abû Ma Sar ؟‎ said: “Most histor(ical dates) are faulty and corrupt. 

1 ni Y P it Ban. L 8 
aii BE oe uem down to p. 387, line 13 (“are lying”), is again derived from 

* Cf. aL-Mas*üdi, Tanbth, 202 DE GOEJE, and especially, *Imad-ad-din al-Isfahání, 
Fath, 5 LANDBERG (Leiden 1888). 

* The author of the Tabaqát, d. 230/845 (cf. GAL, I, 136 f.). 

* Hišàm b. Mubammad, d. 204/819-20, or 206 (cf. GAL, I, 138-40). 

* Muhammad b. as-Sá?ib, d. 146/763 (GAL Supplement 1, 331 f.; Fihrist, 139 f., Cairo 
1348 = 95 FLÜGEL). 

* Ja‘far b. Muhammad, d. 272/886 (cf. GAL, I, 221 f.). The same quotation is found in 


Hamzah al-Isfahant, History, I, 9 ff. GOTTWALDT, who presumably was the source of Ibn 
al-Barizi, op. cit. (above, p. 88, n. 2), fol. sob. 
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A period of growing length affects the chronology of a nation. 
Through the transcription from one book to the other and the 
translation from one language into the other, errors creep in.! The 
(time intervals) are figured either too long or too short. Such error 
(84) can be found in the indication of the number of years which 
elapsed between Adam, Nüh, and the prophets. The Jews in this case 
differ considerably (in their figures). There is much similar confusion 
in the histories of the Persians, in spite of the continuity of their 
rule right down to its end." ? 

The proof of the correctness of Abû Ma“ar' remark is found 
in the statement of Muhammad: “Do not go beyond ‘Adnan. The 
genealogers (who went beyond ‘Adnan in the genealogy of Muham- 
mad) are lying." 3 

Ibn al-Atír said:* "Each Arab (Bedouin) group used their most 
famous event as the epoch of an era. They had no common era. 
This is shown by the verse of a certain (ancient Arab poet) :5 


I hope to live forever. My mind 
And the year of my birth date back to Hujr.* 


Also by the verse of al-Ja*di:? 


Whoever asks about me—I was 
A young man in the days of the camel disease. 


1 The same idea was expressed more concisely by al-Hamawt, at-Ta’rth al-Mansürt, 
fol. 3a-b GRYAZNEVICH (Moscow 1960). 

* According to at-Tabari, I, 353 f. DE GOEJE and others, no nation except the Persians 
(and the Israelites) can be known historically (chronologically), because such knowledge 
requires a period of consecutive rule as existed only among the Persians and the Israelites. 

3 Cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, II, 194; E. BRAuNLICH, Beiträge zur Gesellschaftsordnung der 
arabischen. Bedwinenstámme, in Islamica, VI, 72 (1933). 

* Kámil, I, 6 f. (Cairo 1301), whose source is at-Tabari, Ta?rth, I, 1254 De GOEJE and 
others. 

5 The poet is said to be ar-Rabi* b. Dabu“ al-Fazári, a contemporary of Imru?u-l-qays. 
Cf. al-Marzügi, Azminah, II, 276 (Hyderabad 1332). 

° Hujr b. ‘Amr, the father of Imru?u-l-qays. 3 

? An-Nabigah al-Ja‘di, d. 65/684 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 92 f.), one of the macro- 
biotics.”” His verse is quoted by Ibn Sallam al-Jumahî, Tabaqát aš-šutará?, 26 HeLL (Leiden 
1916); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 8 LICHTENSTAEDTER (Hyderabad 1361/1942); as-Sült, Adab 
al-kuttdb, 179 (Cairo 1341); al-Mas‘ûdî, Tanbth, 204 DE GOEJE; Adánt, IV, 129 (Bülàq 
1285); al-‘Askari, Awé?il, Paris ms. ar. 5986, fol. 76a; al-Marzûqî, loc. cit.; Ibn al-Barizt, 
op. cit. (above, p. 88, n. 2), fol. 40a-b, with a long discussion of the meaning of }undn; aṣ- 
Safadi, W4ft, I, 1o RITTER; al-Marzubáni, Nûr al-qabas, 127 SELLHEIM. Cf. also M. NALLINO, 
in RSO, XIV, 429-31 (1934). The first half-verse is also used in other connections, cf. G. 
Levi DELLA VIDA, Les “Livres des chevaux”, 75 (Leiden 1928, Publications de la Fondation 
“De Goeje”, 8). ; 

,_ “The ne of al-hunán (glanders)” of which many camels died is placed by Arabic. 
tradition in the period of al-Mundir b. Má"-as-samá". 
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And by the verse of another:1 


She was but in skirt and blouse quite young when it happened 
that 
The son of Hammam went on a raid ?gainst the Hat‘am tribe. 


Each of the poets used a famous event as the epoch of his partic- 
ular era. If there had been a common era, they would not have 
used different ones," 


(XI— THE WORKS ON HISTORY) 


The works on history are Very many and cannot be completely 
enumerated. In the Kitûb Isláh Ibn ag-Saláh, as I read in the 
author's handwriting, the hadit expert *Alà^-ad-din Mugultáy al- 
Hanafi said: "I have seen someone who owned about a thousand 
works on history." 


(A. Historical works according to ad-Dahabi's 
classification) 


I have seen the following statement in the handwriting of the 
hadit expert and authoritative historian, Abû ‘Abdallah ad-Daha- 
bi:? “(These are) the different kinds of historical works which enter 
into my great comprehensive History—and I did not especially 
exert myself, but if I had done it, they would have come to six 
hundred volumes: 

1—The biography of our Prophet. 

2—The stories of the prophets. 

3—The history of the men around Muhammad. 

4—The history of the caliphs from among the men around 
Muhammad, the Umayyads and ‘Abbasids, as well as the history 
of the Marwánids in Spain and the *Ubaydids in Northwest Africa 
and Egypt. 

5—The history of kings and dynasties and of the Persian and 
Byzantine rulers as well as the history of the kings of Islam, such 
as the Tülünids, IbSidids, Bayids, Saljügs, and others, the kings 

* According to at-Tabari, loc. cit., the poet was a contemporary of the other poets, but 
he has been identified with the early Islamic poet Humayd b. Tawr (cf. also al-Mubarrad, 
Kâmil, 115 WRIGHT, Leipzig 1864). The second half of the verse is quoted in Agánf, VII, 
119 (Büláq 1285 = VIII, 175, Cairo 1935); Lisán al-Arab, XII, 141. 

* According to the end of the quotation (74n, 86, below, P- 391), as-Sabáwt seems to 


have gotten it indirectly through Ibn Hajar. It is also not from the History of Islam of 
ad-Dahabi. 
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(85) of Huwárizm and Syria, the kings of the Tatárs, and all those 
(others) who were called kings. 

6—The history of the wazirs. The first of them was Harûn (the 
Biblical Aaron), then, Abû Bakr, and ‘Umar, and many others. 
Some of them fall under (the history of) the prophets, caliphs, etc., 
and kings. 

7—The history of amírs, high officials, governors of the realm, 
and great secretaries. A number of them were executives, and 
others were littérateurs and poets. 

8—The history of jurists and members of the (juridical) schools, 
the religious leaders of the different periods, and the legal experts 
in inheritance matters.—I say: Independent scholars who became 
authorities and others fall under this (category). 

9—The history of the Qur?àn readers who were versed in the seven 
different readings. 

10—The history of the hadit experts (hwffáz). 

11—The history of the leading hadit scholars. 

12— The history of historians. 

13—The history of grammarians, littérateurs, lexicographers, 
poets, stylists, metricians, and computers. 

14—The history of God's servants, ascetics, saints, Süfis, and 
devout men. 

15— The history of judges and governors, as well as the history 
of official witnesses and law officials. 

16— The history of teachers, bookdealers (or copyists), story- 
tellers, itinerant (charlatans),1 and mountebanks. 

17—The history of predicants and preachers, chanters, boon- 
companions, and musical entertainers. 

18—The history of the noble, generous, intelligent, quickwitted, 
and wise. 

19—The history, of physicians, philosophers, heretics, geometri- 
cians, and so on. 

20—The history of theologians (mutakallimán), Jahmis, Mu‘ta- 
zilah, A&'arites, Karramites, and anthropomorphists. 

21—The history of the different sects of the Si‘ah, the extremists 
(guldh, ráfidah) and others. 4 

22—The history of the different kinds of Harijites, Anti-‘Alids, 
and the various groups of innovators and sectarians. 


1 Cf. Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, V, 252. 
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23— The history of the orthodox religious scholars, Şûfîs, jurists, 
and kadit scholars. 

24—The history of misers, spongers, bores, gluttons, fools, 
coxcombs, and dunces.—I say: He did not bother with the opposite 
type of persons, the magnanimous and generous. He apparently 
felt that the above-mentioned (reference to) generous men (18) 
was enough. I have a collection of instances of cases (of the magnan- 
imous and generous). 

25—The history of the blind, invalid, deaf, mute, and hunch- 
backed. 

26— The history of astrologers, sorcerers, alchemists, treasure 
hunters, and prestidigitateurs, 

27—The history of genealogists, antiquarians (ahbdrt), and Bed- 
ouins. 

28—The history of courageous men, knights, footmen, and 
messengers.! 

29—The history of merchants, remarkable travels on land and 
on the sea, mountebank (foreign ?) sailors (?),? and gymnosophists( ?). 

30—The history of remarkable artisans and workers, skilful 
inventors, and producers of various kinds of objects. 

31—The history of monks, Tecluses, hermits, (86) and exponents 
of perverted mysticism. 

32—The history of those who led the prayers, called to them, and 
fixed their hours, dream interpreters (?), and the common people. 

33—The history of highway robbers, assassins (fiddwiyah), and 
chess, checkers, and dice players.—I say: He omitted the shooting 
of arrows.— 

34—The history of pretty ones, lovers, passionate inamorati, 
dancers, winebibbers, bad women (?),8 debauchers, pimps, liars, 
and effeminate men. 

35—The history of clever, resolute, economic, resourceful, cun- 
ning, and crafty people. 

36—The history of beggars (?),4 swindlers, confidence men,’ 


1 Taken by themselves, the last two words could also mean other things. 

2 Gurabá? al-bahrtyah. According to al-Jawbari, al- Muhtár ft kaif al-asrar, 16, 39 (Cairo 
1316), bahriyah are master thieves, and gurabd? are a kind of diviners. 

° Abû Dulaf's Qastdah as-Sásántyah has a dû l-ġar which is not clear to me (cf. at-Ta‘Aalibf, 
Yatímah, III, 185, Damascus 1304), but may have some connection with a/-*rr of the I*lán. 

* Leg. al-mukaddin? 

* Ms. Leiden: wa-l-musdnitn “who try to get money through cajolery or bribery.” 
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fake invalids," homosexuals, dissolute and facetious persons, rich 
men, persons of inherited wealth,? and untruthful people. 

37—The history of the intelligent insane, bedeviled, lunatics (?),* 
brainsick, and bewitched. 

38—The history of alms men, mendicants, supplicants, and 
vulgar (haráfišah) ^ and troublesome elements. 

39—The history of those who were killed through the Qur'án, 
through love, music, and fear (al-faza‘), and those who died in- 
stantly. And 

40—The history of (pre-Islamic) soothsayers and wicked workers 
of miracles and revelations which look like acts of the divine 
grace, and others.” 

(Ad-Dahabi) said: “These are forty kinds of histor(ical works). 
A work containing all of them would be extremely lengthy and 
make up a camel load (in weight). To a large part, they have been 
treated in monographs by excellent scholars. A man may be versed 
in two (fields of) history, or three, or more. Any outstanding scholar 
in a particular field of history, if approached, will be found to know 
remarkable stories and anecdotes connected with his field, which 
can scarcely be found in any history.” This is the end of the quota- 
tion of the passage in ad-Dahabi’s handwriting. 

Ibn Hajar, as I have read in his handwriting, remarked that 
(ad-Dahabt’s) words: “A camel load,” contradict his first statement 
concerning “six hundred volumes.” The latter figure constitutes 
more than two camel loads. 

I also read at the beginning of an autograph copy of ad-Dahabi’s 
History of Islam® that he “compiled the work with great effort 
from a number of sources which impart (to the student) a knowl- 
edge of past history from the beginning of Islam to the time of 
writing. This includes the dates of death of the great caliphs, 
Qur^àn readers, ascetics, jurists, /adit scholars, (religious) scholars, 
rulers, wazirs, grammarians, and poets. It also includes the knowl- 
edge of their classes, their times, their teachers, and some historical 


1 Cf. al-Jahiz, Bupala?, 39 and 44 (Cairo 1948), cf. trans. Ci PELLAT, 65 and 73 (Beirut- 
Paris 1951); al-Bayhaqî, al-Mahdsin wa-l-masdwt, 626 SCHWALLY (Giessen 1902), where the 
word is read qrsy. 

? Ms, Leiden: at-tilád, but the translation of the last two words seems very doubtful. 

3 Ms. Leiden: al-mgmryn, but the dictionaries s. rad. gmr “‘moon’’ know of no derivation 
from this root in the meaning of “lunatic.” Y n 

* Cf. W. M. BRINNER, The Significance of the haráfísh and their "Sultan," in Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, VI, 190-215 (1963); EI, 2nd ed., s.v. harfûsh. 

5 History of Islam, I, 13-17 (Cairo 1367). Cf. also I“lân, 160, below, p. 512. 
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information about them, all of which is Presented in the briefest 
and most concise manner. It further includes the famous conquests, 
memorable battles, and notable affairs. No unnecessary lengthiness 
(was tolerated) nor completeness (intended). I mention (only) 
famous and near-famous men, and I omit those who are unknown 
(87) or as good as unknown. I refer only to the great events. If I 
were to deal fully with all biographies and events, the work would 
require a hundred volumes, in fact, more than that. It contains 
a hundred souls with whom (alone) I would be able to fill fifty 
volumes.” 

He said: “I consulted many books for this work. Its material 
is derived from al-Bayhaqi's 1 an-mubüwah, Ibn Isháq's 
Biography of the Prophet, Ibn ‘Aid al-Kátib's Majázi,? the 
Tabaqát al-kubré of Ibn Sa‘d, al-Wágidi's secretary, and al-Buhari’s 
History. Use was also made of the histories of Abû Bakr Ahmad b. 
Abi Haytamah, Yaqûb al-Fasawi? Muhammad b. Mutanná al- 
*Anazi *—which is a small work—, Abû Hafs al-Fallas,5 Abû Bakr 
b. Abi Saybah, al-Wagqidi, al-Haytam b. ‘Adi, Halifah b. Hayyat’ — 
whose Tabagát were also used—, and Abû Zur‘ah ad-Dimasqi.7 
(Use was further made of) the Futúh of Sayf b. *Umar,8 the Nasab 
(of the Qurayš) by az-Zubayr b. Bakkar,® the Musnad of Ahmad 


? Muhammad b, ‘Aid ad-DimaSqi, cf. al-Bubari, Ta?ríh, I, r, 207, apparently identical 
with the author mentioned in Fihrist, 158 (Cairo 1348 = 109 FLüGEL). His “Raids” were 
still used by Ibn Sayyid-an-nàs, *Uyán al-atar, I1, 344 (Cairo 1356). 

* Ya‘qib b. Sufyán, d. 277/891 (cf. above, p. 72; as-Sam'àni, Ansáb, fol. 428b; GAL 
Supplement III, 1195, ad I, 174; GAL new edition II, 662; Hàjji Halifah, Kašf az-zuniin, II, 
139, no. 2269 FLÜGEL). According to the I*lán, both Ibn Abi Haytamah's and al-Fasawi's 
Histories were used in part only. According to ad-Dahabi, only the former work was used 
only in part, 

ge 252/December 866-January 867 (TB, IIT, 283 ff.). He was known as Abû Mûsê 
az-Zamin, 

* ‘Amr b. ‘Ali, d. 249/864 (TB, XII, 207 ff.). 

* D. 204/819-20, cf. Fihrist, 324 (Cairo 1348); ad-Dahabt, Tabagdt al-huffdz, 8th (ab., 
no, 22, and idem, “Ibar, has 240; l*lán, below, 448, n. 2. The last entry in his Tarîk (see 
above, p. 71) concerns the Year 232. Therefore, 240/854-55 must be preferred as the date of 
his death. He was known as Sabbáb (not Sabib, as in the Fihrist) al-*Usfuri, Under this name, 
his Ta?rfh is quoted by Abü Bakr al-Maliki, Riydd an-nufás, I, rr (Cairo 1951). In addition 
to the manuscript of the Ta@rth preserved in Rabat, part of his Tabaqát are preserved in 
Damascus, cf. Y, al-“Išš, Fihris mahtütát Dûr al-kutub az-Zâhirîyah, 199 (Damascus r366/ 
1947). His grandfather, by the same name, who died in 160/776-77 (as-Sam*ànt, Ansáb, fol. 
392b), is mentioned by al-Bubári, Tarih, II, r, 175. [Twice ed. in 1967). 

? €Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Amr, d. 282/895 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 208 f.). For a description 
of the Istanbul manuscript Fatih 4210 of his Tarih, ct. S. AL-MuNaJ j1, in Revue de P Institut 
des Manuscrits Arabes, II, 65-67 (1956). 

* D. 180/796-97 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 213 f.; AD-DOni, Baht fê naat “ilm at-ta?rth, 
248-55 [Beirut 1960]). 

° D. 256/870 (cf. GAL, I, 14r, and his biography in Magwóp M. Sáxrw's edition of 
Jamharat nasab Quray [Cairo x .381/1962]). 
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(b. Hanbal), the History of al-Mufaddal b. Gassán al-Gallàbi;! and 
and the works on personality criticism by Ibn Main and *Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Abi Hátim.? I also consulted the Tahdib al-Kamál 
of our teacher al-Mizzi. In excerpts, I used the histories of Aba 
‘Abdallah al-Hakim, Ibn Yûnus, al-Hatib, Ibn *Asákir— on 
Damascus—, Abû Sa‘d b. as-Sam‘ani—also his Ansdb—, Judge 
Sams-ad-din b. Hallikan, the great scholar Sih4b-ad-din Abû Šā- 
mah, and Sayh Qutb-ad-din b. al-Yûnînî *—the latter's History 
is a continuation of the Mir'át az-zamán by the preacher Sams-ad- 
din Yûsuf Sibt b. al-Jawzi; I also used a good deal of the Mirah 
itself; both works are arranged according to events and years, 
I widely used the histories of at-Tabari, Ibn al-Atir, Ibn al-Faradi,5 
the continuation of Ibn al-Faradi's history by Ibn Baškuwal, 
the supplement to the latter by Ibn al-Abb4r, the Kâmil of Ibn 
‘Adi, and many other books and numerous pamphlets: 

I say: Ad-Dahabi has given a summary description (of the various 
fields of history and the works written in them). I have tried to 
make a detailed list of the works on many (of these subjects). 
No all-inclusiveness has been attempted, because this would have 
been impossible. For many subjects there exists no history. It can, 
however, be derived from the works on those (particular) scientific 
fields, or from (their) description, or the like, although it has (so 
far) found no specialist treatment (?). 


(z. The history of Muhammad) 


The biography and raids of the Prophet as well as the rest of 
his history, that true guide (88) to his (model) ways, were compiled 
by numerous scholars, such as 

Mûsê b. ‘Uqbah al-Asadi,* of the second generation. 

Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Muttalibi—as a client of (Qays b. Mah- 


1 Lived in the third/ninth century, cf. TB, XIII, 124. He is quoted by Abû Nu‘aym, 
History of Isfahán, 1, 69 DEDERING (Leiden pora 

5 D. 327/939 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 278 f.). 

* The e Huge decies b. Ahmad, Abû Sa‘id, d. 347/958 (Ibn 
Katir, Bidáyah, XI, 233). r (andit 

* Mûsê b. Muhammad, 640-726/1242-1326 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 589). His continuation 
of the Mir?áh has been published in Hyderabad 1374-80/1954-61. 

° ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, d. 403/1013 (cf. GAL, I, 338). — ‘ à 

° D. 141/758-59 (cf. GAL Supplement, 1, 205; J. SCHACHT, in Acta Orientalia, XXI, 
288-300 [1953]; A. GuILLAUME, in the introduction to his translation of the E 
XLIII-XLVII [Oxford University Press 1955]; An-DOmi, Baht ft naPat “ilm at-ta^ríh, 
159-65 [Beirut r960]). As-Sabáwi might have also mentioned Abû Ma‘Sar Najth (d. 170/ 
787), cf. Ibn Sa‘d, III, I, intro. p. XXV, and EI, 2nd ed. 
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ramah b. al-Muttalib)—al-Madani, who also belonged to the 
second generation, because he had seen Anas. 

Judge Abü ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Aslami—as a 
client of the Aslam—al-Madant al-Waqidi—after his grandfather, 
Wagid. His secretary Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Bag- 
dadi also has a long biography of Muhammad at the beginning 
of the Tabagát al-bubrá. 

Abû Bakr “Abd-ar-Razzàq b. Hammam al-Himyari—as a client 
of the Himyar—as-San ‘ani. 

Abû Ahmad Muhammad b. ‘A?id al-Qurast ad-Dimagqi al-Kà- 
tib. 

Abi *Utmán Sad b. Yahya al-Umawi al-Bagdadi.? And 

Abû 1-Qasim at-Taymî al-Isbahani.3 

The first work (that of Mûsê b. *Uqbah) is the most correct one, 
according to Müsá's pupil, the Imam Malik,‘ and others. 

As to the second work (that of Ibn Ishaq), ai-SAfi4 said that 
every thorough student of the Raids depended on it.5 On (Ibn 
Isháq's) authority, Salamah b. al-Fadl ar-Rázi* transmitted the 
Beginnings and the Raids, Jarir b. Hazim " and Yahya b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Abbad b. Hani’ 8 the Raids (alone). (Ibn Ishaq’s) famous 
book was transmitted by several people, among them the two 
Küfians, Abû Muhammad, or Aba Zayd, Ziyad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
at-Tufayl al-BakkA*t al-‘Amiri,® who is the more reliable of the 
two, and Yûnus b. Bukayr a8-Saybant. The religious leader Abü 
Muhammad ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Hig4m i studied Ibn Isháq's work 
with Ziyàd al-Bakk4t, on the authority of Ibn Isháq, and took 
it and corrected and revised it. Ibn Hišâm’s (Sírah) became the 
Standard reference work. Abû 1-Qasim as-Suhayli wrote the Rawd 
al-unufon Ibn Hisàm's work. Ad-Dahabi and others composed abridg- 


1 D.211/827 (cf. GAL Supplement Y, 333). 

* D. 249/864 (TB, IX, 9of.). 

* Ismaîl b. Mubammad, d. 535/1141 (cf. GAL, I, 324; Ibn al- Jawzt, Muntazam, X, 90). 
: * Cf. J. Horovitz, The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet, in Islamic Culture, 1I, 165 
1928). 


Rázi. For the latter, cf. below, P. 410, n. 3. 
7 D. 170/786-87 (ad-Dahabt, Tabagát al-hufféz, 5th tab., no. 34 WUsTENFELD). 
* Cf. al-Bubárt, Tarih, IV, 2, 304; Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, XI, 273. 
° D. 183/799-800 (TB, VIII, 476 ff.). 

? D. 199/814-15 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, X, 245). 

n D. 218/833 (cf. GAL, I, 135). 
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ments of the Rawd. Both the Sirah and the Rawd served as the 
basis of Mugultáy's Zahr al-básim. Ibn Hajar published separately 
the traditions of the Sírah which have breaks in the chains of 
transmitters. A large section of the Sirah was commented upon by 
our teacher Badr-ad-din al-‘Ayni. On his authority, the (Sirah) 
was transmitted by several men. All this was clearly described 
by mein a pamphlet I wrote upon completion of the Stvah in my class. 

The raids were transmitted by Ibn Lahi‘ah,! on the authority 
of Abû l-Aswad, on the authority of ‘Urwah b. az-Zubayr;? further, 
by az-Zuhri, on the authority of ‘Urwah b. az-Zubayr, on the 
authority of the latter's father; and by Hajjaj b. Abi Mani‘,3on the 
authority of az-Zuhri. 

The (pre-Islamic battle days and other events) witnessed by the 
Prophet were transmitted by Yûnus b. Yazid,! on the authority 
of az-Zuhri. The biography was transmitted by Abû 1-‘Abbas 
al-Walid b. Muslim al-Qurasi ad-Dimaáqi —who, according to 
Abû Zur‘ah ar-Rázi,? knew more about the raids "—, on the author- 
ity of al-Awzàd, by Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Adà 8 (89), on the 
authority of Mu*tamir b. Sulaymán,? on the authority of the latter's 
father; by ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Habib <... > al-Musayyab b. Wå- 
dih; and by Abû ‘Amr Mu‘Awiyah b. *Amr;!! on the authority of 
Abû Isháq al-Fazari.1? 

The raids were transmitted by al-Hasan b. Sufyan,!® on the 
authority of Abû Bakr b. Abi Saybah. 


1 Either ‘Abdallah, d. 174/790-91 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 256; R. GuEsr's introduction 
to his edition of al-Kindt, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, 31 f., London 1912, E. J. W. 
Gibb Mem. Series, 19), or his brother, ‘Îsa (Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, IV, 403 f.). Cf. also below, 

. 518, n. r. 
ü ; Cf. al-Bubárt, Ta?rfp, IV, 1, 31 f.; ad-Dahabi, Ta?rfk al-Islam, IV, 31-34; J. Horovitz, 
in Islamic Culture, 1, 535 ff. (1927); Ap-DOni, Baht ft naš?at “ilm at-tarih, 61-76, 137-42 
(Beirut 1960). Cf. also above, .م‎ f. 

? Hajjáj b. Yûsuf, d. after 216/831-32 (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagát, VII, 2, 175 SACHAU and others; 
al-Bubari, Tarih, I, 2, 376 f.; Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, II, 208). A 

* D. (1)59/775-76 (al-Bubárt, Ta?rfh, IV, 2, 406). Cf. AD-DÛRÎ, op. cit., 83. 

* D. 195/81o-11 (al-Bubári, Tarih, IV, 2, 152 f.). 

° ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, d. 264/878 (TB, X, 326-37). ١ 

? The translation is based upon Ms. Leiden which omits wa- before as-siyar. 

° D. 245/859-60 (al-Bubári, Tarth, I, r, 174). 

° D. 187/December 802-January 803 (al-Bubari, Tarîk, IV, 2, 49). 1 4 

10 There appears to be some disorder in the text which I did not succeed in clearing up. 
I do not know whether ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Habib could be the Spanish historian who we 
know wrote on the biography of the Prophet. Al-Musayyab died in 246/860-61 (Ibn Hajar, 
Lisán, VI, 40f.). 

n D, 214/829 (TB, XIII, 197 f.). F 

n efto b. FERRA امه‎ (al-Bubart, Tarth, I, 1, 321; Ibn Kattr, Bidâyah, 
X, 200, anno 188). 

13 D, 303/916 (Ibn al-Jawzt, Muntazam, VI, 132-36). 
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Biographies of Muhammad are found in the Histories of 

Abû Bakr b. Abi Haytamah. 

Abû l-Qásim b. *Asákir. Further in 

Ibn Abi d-dam. 

Abû Zakariya’ an-Nawawi, Tahdíb al-asmá? wa-l-lugat. 

Abû l-Hajjaj al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-Kamél. 

Abú ‘Abdallah ad-Dahabi, History (of Islam). 

‘Imad-ad-din b. Katir in the introduction of the Bidáyah. 

Abû l-Hasan al-Hazraji, in the introduction of the History of 
the Yemen. And 

Taqi-ad-din al-Fàsí, History of Mecca, and others. 

Some authors, such as Ibn ‘Asakir, have a long biography, others 
a brief one. 

Monograph biographies of Muhammad were composed by 

Abû &-Sayb b. Hibban. 

Abû l-Husayn b. Faris al-Lugawi. 

Abü Umar b. ‘Abd-al-Barr, ad-Duray Si 1111547 al-magézi wa- 
s-siyar. 

Abü Muhammad b. Hazm. 

Saraf-ad-din Abû Ahmad ad-Dimyati. 

"Abd-al-Gani al-Maqdist —Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi? wrote on it 
the very useful Mawrid al-hani. 

Abû ‘Abdallah ad-Dahabi. 

Abû l-Fath b. Sayyid-an-nas, *Uyán al-atar—a very fine work 
to which Burhán-ad-din al-Halabi wrote two volumes of notes 
entitled Núr an-nibrás "Light of the Lamp''—and. Núr al-*uyán, 
Ibn Sayyid-an-nás' own abridgment of the ‘Uyrin.—Ibn al-Qawba*? 
said that (Ibn Sayyid-an-nàs) gave him the *U yán to study with 
the result that he marked about more than a hundred passages 
in it as doubtful. لصف‎ 

Abû r-Rabi* al-Kalà*,* who added to the biography of Muham- 
mad the biographies of the (first) three caliphs and called his work 
al-Iktifá?. 
ae b. “Umar, d. 774/1575 (cf. GAL, II, 49; H. Laousr, in Arabica, II, 42-88 
E ato B Awam, Ia JA, ١ (Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 398 f.). 

* Or Ibn al-Qûba‘, Muhammad b. Muhammad, d. 738/1338 (as-Safadt, Waft, I, 238-47 
RrrTER; Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 181-84; R. Brunscuvic, La Berbérie Orientale, 1, p. XXXVI 
f., Paris 1940). The reported remark is found in both the W4/f and the Durar, but as-Sabáwi's 
Source is the Durar. 


* Sulayman b. Mûsê, d. 634/1237 (cf. GAL, I, 371; K. A. FARIQ, in Islamic Culture, 
XXXIII, 160-68 [1959]; ar-Rutaynt, Barnámaj, 66 fi. ŠABBÜOH [Damascus 1381/1962]). 
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‘Ala?-ad-din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Bagdadi al-Hazin, 
the author of the Magbil al-manqil,) has a lengthy biography 
of Muhammad. 

Others were written by 

Zahir-ad-din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Mahmûd al-Kázarüni—later 
on al-Bagdadi—,? who is earlier than (‘AlA?-ad-din). 

Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabarí.3 

Judge ‘Izz-ad-din b. Jamá'*ah. And 

Sams-ad-din al-Birmawi.t (Each of the two last-mentioned schol- 
ars) wrote two works on the subject. Al-BirmAwi himself wrote 
glosses to one of them. These glosses were separately published 
in connection with the original work by Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd,’ who 
himself is the author of a two-volume Sirah. 

‘Al@-ad-din ‘Ali b. Utman at-Turkmáni al-Hanafi. 

Abû Umamah b. an-Naqqêš." 

Sams-ad-din b. Násir-ad-dín,? in a substantial, accurate volume. 

Taqi-ad-din al-Magrizi, Kitáb al-Imtá*,? in which there is much 
to be criticized. 

*Utmán b. ‘isa b. Darbás al-Marani?® wrote al-Fawd?id al-mu- 
tivah™ fi jawámi* as-sirah. 

Sihab-ad-din Ahmad b. IsmA‘l (go) al-Ibsiti a3-SAfid al-Wa Siz, 12 
who died in the year 835/1432, also wrote a comprehensive book 
of which he wrote about thirty fascicles. His book includes the 
Sirah of Ibn Ishaq and the remarks on it by as-Suhayli and others, 
the material contained in Ibn Katir’s Bidáyah and al-WAqidi's 
Magézi, and other sources. He was concerned with establishing 
(the correct meaning of) technical phrases occurring in the (biog- 
raphy of Muhammad). He was very fond of that. 

1D, inni cf. GAL, 1I, 109). 

$D; pl e d (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 119). Ct. C. Canen, in REI, X, 342 
(1936), MusTAFÁ JawAp, in his edition of Ibn al-Fuwati, Talts Majma‘ al-ádáb, IV, I, 
299, n. 1 (Damascus 1962), and I*lán, 96, below, p. 410. 

* Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah, d. 694/1295 (cf. GAL, II, 95 f.). 

* Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ad-Dé?im, d. 831/1428 (cf. GAL, I, 361 f.). 

* Muhammad b. Muhammad, 787-871/1385-1466 (cf. GAL Supplement II, 225). 

* D. 750/1349 (cf. GAL, 1I, 64). 

7 Muhammad b. ‘Alf, d. 763/1362 (cf. GAL Supplement II, 95 f.). 3 

* Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, d. 842/1438 (cf. GAL, II, 76 f.). Cf. also Ibn Tûlûn, Luma! dt, 
43, 48 (Damascus 1348); H. L. GOTTSCHALK, Islamic Arabic Manuscripts (Mingana Collec- 
tion, Birmingham), IV, I, no. 166 (Birmingham 1948). cate 

° An edition prepared by Maumép M. SAkrR began to appear in Cairo 1941. 

1° D. 602/1206 (Ibn Hallikan II, 187 f. trans. DE SLANE). 


1 Sic Ms. Leiden, and as-Sabawi, al-Jawáhir wa-d-durar, below, p. 587. 
12 760-835/1358(1359)-1432, cf. Daw?, I, 244, where the above-mentioned passage, except 
d. 


for the last sentence, is also found. 
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The biography of Muhammad was versified by 

Al-Fath b. Mismâr.1 

Šihâb-ad-dîn b. “Imád-ad-dín al-Aqfahsi.2 

AlBiqá*? Each (of these three) wrote a commentary on his 
own versification. 

*Izz-ad-din ad-Dirini.4 

Fath-ad-din b. aš-Šahîd,5 in some ten thousand verses with 
additions which show his great Scholarly qualifications. 

Zayn-ad-din al-Irêqî, in his Alfiyah, in which he followed a 
Short Sirah by ‘Ala?-ad-din Mugultay. Al-Traqi used Mugultáy's 
Short (Sirah), on which Sams-ad-din al-Birmáwi and Saraf-ad-din 
Abû 1-Fath al-Marági" had written notes. Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd 
presented this (material) by itself in monograph form. 

A commentary on the versification (of al-XIràqi) was written by 
Siháb-ad-din b. Raslan,® and before him, by Muhibb-ad-din b. 
al-Ha’im,” that singularly ingenious scholar. This is a very lengthy 
work. I saw a volume of it which the author of the versification 
(al-‘Iraqi) and others had used, noting upon it the favorable im- 
pression they had formed (of the work). Ibn Hajar commented upon 
some of the verses from the beginning. I have completed his work. 
1 hope to make it ready and publish it. 

The Sirah of Mugultày was further versified in more than a thou- 
sand verses by Sams-ad-din al-BA ‘int ad-Dimaáqi, the brother 
of Professor Burhán-ad-dín.!? I studied part of it with him. He enti- 
tled it Minhat al-labib fi sivat al-habib. 

1 Apparently al-Fath b. Masa, d. 663/1264-65 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 206; F. WÜSTEN- 
FELD's introduction to his edition of Ibn Hisám, SíraA, II, p. XLVII f.). 

? Ahmad b. *Imád, d. 808/1405 (cf. GAL, II, 93 f.). 

* Ibrahim b. ‘Umar, d. 885/1480 (cf. GAL, II, 142 f.). His signature appears in the Yale 
manuscript S-53-54 (Nemov 389) with a date coinciding with the date of the writing of the 
manuscript. 

* ‘Abd-al-“Azîz b. Ahmad, d. around 697/1297 (cf. GAL, I, 451 f.). 

* Muhammad b. Ibráhim, d. 793/1391 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 296 f.). For a manuscript 
of part of the work, cf, A. J. ARBERRY, in Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of H. A. R. 
Gibb, 64-72 (Leiden-Cambridge, Mass., 1965). 

* ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b, al-Husayn, d. 806/1404 (cf. GAL, II, 65 £.). 

? Muhammad b. Abî Bakr, 775-859/1374-1455 (Daw?, XVII, 162-65). 

° Leg. faud?id (instead of wa- ‘awd? id), cf. as-Sabawi, al-Jawdhir wa-d-durar, Paris ms. 
ar. 2105, fol. 293a, below, P. 587. 

° Ahmad b. al-Husayn, d. 844/1441 (cf. GAL, 1I, 96). 

1° Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. *Imád, died at the end of the eighth/four- 
teenth century (Daw?, IL, 157; GAL Supplement II, 70). 

1 The phrase used here often occurs in as-Sabáwi's time in order to denote the favorable 
reception, in scholarly circles, of a new publication; yet, I am not quite sure about its exact 
significance. 


According to the Jawdhir wa-d-durar, as-Sabáwi had not seen the work at all. 
?! Ibrahîm b. Ahmad, d. 870/1465 (Daw, I, 26-29). 
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There are many monographs on the birth of Muhammad, for 
instance, by 

Abt 1-Qasim as-Sabti,1 in the two-volume ad-Durr al-munazzam 
fi al-mawlid al-mu‘azzam, in which he made many digressions 
from the subject. 

Al-‘Traqi. 

Ibn al-Jazari.? And 

Ibn Násir-ad-din. 

A monograph on Muhammad’s forbears was written by Mu- 
hammad b. Ishaq al-Musayyabi.3 

Monographs on Muhammad’s names, in verse and prose, were 
written by 

Abû l-Hattáb b. Dihyah.* 

Al-Qurtubi and others. These names number about five hundred. 
They admit of further additions. Most of them are epithets. 

A monograph on Muhammad’s circumcision and the fact that he 
was born circumcised was written by Kamál-ad-din b. Talhah.5 
Against him, another work was written by Kamál-ad-din Aba 
l-Qâsim b. Abi Jaradah.® 

(Monographs on predictions of Arabic soothsayers, etc., concern- 
ing the appearance of Muhammad are) 

Abû Bakr al-Hará'itij Hawátif al-jánn wa-‘ajib má yuhká ‘an 
al-kuhhán mim-man baššara bi-n-nabi bi-wádih al-burhán. 

Ibn Abi d-dunyà,$ a/-Hawátif. 


1 (Al-tAbbás?) b. Muhammad b. Ahmad, seventh/thirteenth century (cf. GAL, I, 366; 
Pons Borgues, Ensayo, 280 f.). 

* Sic Ms. Leiden and as-SabAwi, al-Jawdhir wa-d-durar, loc. cit., not Ibn al-Jawzî. For 
Ibn al-Jazarí, see above, p. 276, n. 9, and below, p. 421, n. 2. 

5 D. 236/850 (TB, I, 236 f.). 

* Umar b. al-Husayn, d. 633/1235 (cf. GAL, I, 310-12). In his Qawl al-badí*, 54-57 (Allaha- 
bad 1321), as-Sabáwi has some more information on Ibn Dihyah's work which he had not 
seen himself but knew, it seems, through Mugultáy. Later on, he came across an abridgment 
of Ibn Dihyah’s work by Judge Násir-ad-din (Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ad-D4’im) b. (bint) al- 
Maylaq (GAL, II, 119 f.). At the time, he also had no direct knowledge of Abû ‘Abdallah 
al-Qurtubi’s (identity?) work, which was a rajaz poem with commentary. The names 
enumerated by as-Sabáwi amount, he says, to about 430. 

A few incomplete pages on the names of the Prophet ascribed to Ahmad b. Fáris are 
preserved in Ms. Aya Sofya 496, fols. 76b-79b. 

5 Apparently, Mu ird Talhah, d. 652/1254 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 186). 

* The historian of Aleppo, ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. al-‘Adim, d. 660/1262 (cf. GAL, I, 332). 

The work appears to be identical with the one quoted by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 309, 
under the title of al-Mulhah fi r-radd ‘alá Abt (leg. Ibn) Talhah, although the quotation 
concerns the famous mystic al-Hakim at-Tirmidi. k A 

* Muhammad b. Jafar, d. 327/938 (cf. GAL, I, 154; J-C. VADET, in Arabica, VII, 
140-66 [1960]). 

° Abû Bakr ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, d. 281/894 (cf. GAL, I, 153 f.). 
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Ibn Durustawayh,? on the story of Quss b. Sà*idah. (gr) Higam 
b. ‘Ammar 2 wrote on how the call came to Muhammad. 


Abia l-Hattáb b. Dihyah and others wrote on Muhammad’s 
ascension (mi*ráj). 

Many (scholars) wrote on the proofs of prophecy, among them 

Abû Zur'ah ar-Razi. 

Tabit as-Saraqusti.? 

Abû 1-Qàsim at-Tabaráni. 

At-Taymi. 

Abi ‘Abdallah b. Mandah.* 

Abû &-Sayh b. Hibbán. 

Abû Nu'aym al-Isbahani.5 

Abû Bakr b. Abi d-dunya. 

Abû Ahmad [b.] al-‘AssAl.® 

Abû Bakr an-Naqqa, the Qur’ân commentator.” 

Abû I-*Abbás al-Mustagfiri.8 

Abû l-Aswad *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. al-Fayd. 

Abû Darr al-Maliki.® And 

Abû Bakr al-Bayhaqi. Al-Bayhaqi's work is the most comprehen- 
sive one, as I have stated in a pamphlet upon completion of the 
study of the work. 


The proofs of prophecy, together with exceptional traditions 


1 Abdallah b. Jafar, d. 347/958 (cf. GA L, I, 112 f.). The work is quoted by Ibn Katir, 
Bidáyah, II, 231. 

* D. 244/858-59, or 245 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, X, 346; FLÜGEL's notes ad Fihrist, 29 and 37). 

* Tabit b. Hazm, d. 313/925 (Ibn al-Faradi, 88, no. 306 CODERA), who completed the 
Dal&^il of his son Qasim after the latter’s death in 302/914-15 (cf. GAL Supplement III, 


(Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 71) may still be too early a date. Abû ‘Abdallah’s children were, 
however, those of his old age, as he is said to have married late in life. 


I, 270; ad-Dahabi, Tabaqát al-huffáz, rath łab., no. 4 WÜsTENFELD). 

* Muhammad b. al-Hasan, d. 351/962 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 334). 

* Jafar b. Muhammad, d. 432/1040 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 617). The following Ibn al- 
Fayd seems to be unidentified, 

° Mus‘ab b. Muhammad b. Mas*üd, d. 604/1207 (cf. GAL Supplement Y, 206)? 
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(about the subject?), were collected by Ibrahim b. al-Haytam 
al-Baladi.! 

On the signs of prophecy, there are works by 

Abü Muhammad b. Qutaybah.? 

Abû Dawûd, the author of the Sunan. 

Abû 1-Husayn b. Faris. 

Abû l-Hasan al-Máwardi, the jurist. 

Chief Judge Abû 1-Mutarrif al-Magribi.4 And 

‘Ala-ad-din Mugultay. 

On the prophetical characteristics, there are works by 

Abû ‘Îsê at-Tirmidi.5 

Abû 1-“Abbàs al-Müstagfirî: And 

Abû Bakr b. Tarbàn al-Balbi.9 

I wrote a fragment of a commentary on the first work, and I 
have seen a draft fragment in the handwriting of Jamál-ad-din 
b. az-Zàhiri," which appeared to have been derived from (at-Tirmidi's 
work). 

On the (physical) appearance of the Prophet, there are works by 

Abû 1-Bahtari.8 And 

Abû ‘Ali Muhammad b. Hárün.? 

On the character qualities of the Prophet, there is a work by 
Judge Isma ‘il. 1° 

On the description of his noble shoe, there is a work by Abû 
l-Yumn b. ‘Asakir. 1 


1 D. 277/890-91, or 278 (TB, VI, 206-9). 

2 “Abdallah b. Muslim, d. 276/889, or 270/884 (cf. GAL, I, 120-23). 

° ‘Alî b. Muhammad, d. 450/1058 (cf. GAL, I, 386). 

* Apparently, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Futays, d. 402/1012 (cf. Pons 130161085, 
Ensayo, 101-3). 7 

5 Muhammad b. ‘Îsê, d. 279/892 (cf. GAL, I, 161 f.; J. Rosson, in BSOAS, XVI, 258-70 
[1954]). bier. 

* I*lán, 142, mentions Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Tarban from Balb, but this might rather 
be Muhammad b. Tarbàn at-Turki, d. 513/1119 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 215; as- 
Subki, at-Tabaqát aX-Sáfictyah, IV, 70, Cairo 1324). He appears as the last transmitter of 
the Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 54 of Ibn ‘Adi’s Kámil that was written for Ibrahim b. Yûsuf 
b. Tá&fin, 

" Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 696/beg. of 1297 (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffáz, 2oth tab., 
no. 8 WÜSTENFELD). sgri R 

° Wahb b. Wahb, d. 199/814-15, or 200 (TB, XIII, 481; Fihrist, 146 f., Cairo 1348 = roo 
FLÜGEL). Cf. also Ibn Habib, Munammaq, intro., 10 H. A. FArtg (Hyderabad 1384/1964). 

° D. 353/964 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 411). 

19 IsmAl b. Isháq, d. 282/896 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 273). Cf. Y. al-I88, al-Haffb al- 
8680441, 106 (Damascus 1364/1945). 9 

x tAbd-a$-Samad. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, 614-686/1217-87 (Ibn Rafi‘, Muntabab al- Muhtár, 
Tarik *ulamd? Bagdad, 96-98, Bagdad 1357/1938). 
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On the Prophetical guidance, there are works by Ibnal-Qayyim i 
and others. 

On the medicine of the Prophet, there are works by 

Abû Nu'aym. 

Al-Mustaġfirî. And 

Diy&'-ad-din al-Maqdisi.? 

Judge 117443 wrote aš-Šifá? bi-tarif hugüg al-Mustafá. 1 com- 
mented upon its substance and indicated those who wrote remarks 
on it, in a work of mine upon completion of the study of the work. 

Abû r-Rabi* Sulayman <...> b. Sab‘ as-Sabti4 wrote the 
Sifá^ as-sudiir, in several volumes. His work was abridged by a 
certain religious leader. It contains many objectionable passages. 

Abû I-Faraj b. al-Jawzi, al-Wafa? bi-t-tavif bi-l-Mustafa. 

Ibn al-Munayyir,> al-Igtifa?, 

Abû Sa‘d an-NisAbari,* Saraf al-Mustafá, in several volumes. 

Ja‘far al-Faryabi,” wrote on the miracles and Takrir at-ta‘im 
wa-S-Sardb. Others also wrote on the miracles. 

On the special qualities, there are works by several scholars, 
such as 

Al-Máwardi. 

Ibn Sab‘. And 

Jalal-ad-din al-Bulqînî. 

On the sermons of Muhammad, there are works by 

Abû Ahmad al-*Assàl. And 

Abû &Sayh b. Hibban. 


! Muhammad b. Abi Bakr, b. Qayyim al-Jawziyah, d. 751/1350 (cf. GAL, II, ros f.). 
The word hady “guidance” is frequently used in Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah's Medicine of the 
Prophet (at-Tibb an-nabawt), which is stated to be an excerpt from his Zád -له‎ 4 fi hady 
bayr al-*ibád (cf. the introduction to the edition of af-Tibb an-nabawt, pp. w-z [Mecca-Cairo 
1377/1957]). Although one would expect al-hady an-nabawt to be something different from 
the following “medicine,” it seems to refer to the same subject. Cf. GAL Supplement II, 
126 f., nos, 12, 20 (and 33?) of the works of Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah. 

? Mubammad b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid, d. 643/1245 (cf. GAL, I, 398 f.; A. J. ARBERRY, in 
The Islamic Quarterly, III, 16-41 [1956]. 

i yaq b. Masa al-Yabsubt, d. 544/1149 (cf. GAL, I, 369). 

* According to Hajjt Halifah, Kasf az-zunún, IV, 52, no. 7594 FLOGEL, there are two 
persons involved here: Abû r-Rabi* Sulayman b. Mûsê al- Kala (cf. above, p. 396, n. 4), 
and a certain Ibn Sab‘ as-Sabti. Cf. below, p. 588. 

: * Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 683/1284-85 (Hàjjt Halifah, Kaif az-zundn, I, 377, no. 1054 
LÜGEL). 
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There are monographs on the Lutbat al-wadá* (the Farewell 
Sermon), according to Ibn (92) Baškuwâl Muhammad's last sermon. 
There are even works on individual statements of Muhammad. 

On the genealogy of the Prophet, there are works by 

At-Tabarani. And 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Mandah. 

On Muhammad’s correspondence with chiefs and kings, there is 
a work by *Umárah b. Zayd.! 

Others wrote on the death of the Prophet. 

Al-Bayhaqi wrote on the life of the prophets in their graves.? 

On the merit of the prayer for the Prophet, there are works 
by men such as 

Judge Ismail. 

Abû Bakr b. Abi ‘Asim, as well as those whom I have enumerated 
in the final chapter of my book al-Qawl al-badi* fi s-saláh ‘ala 
Lhabib aš-šafis + 

As will be mentioned below, many people wrote on the men 
around Muhammad. There are, moreover, as will be indicated, 
authors of monographs on his comrades; on his wives—there is 
ad-Dimyáti's compilation—; [on his secretaries;] on his clients; 
and on his secretaries—there is the compilation of ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Hadîdah ë whose work is entitled al-Misbah 
al-mudi? fi kuttab an-nabi. 

There are many other such things. If it were proposed to collect 
them all in one work, that work would fill twenty volumes, and 
more. 


(2. The stories of the prophets) 


The stories of the prophets are contained in the Mubtada? of 
Muhammad b Ishaq b. Yasar al-Muttalibi, the author of the 
Biography of the Prophet, and of Abû Hudayfah Ishaq b. Bi&r 
al-Bubári. Monographs on the subject were written by 


! Omitted in Ms. Leiden. For *Umárah, see below, p. 504(?) — 

2 Cf. O. SPrzs, in ZDMG, XC, 113 (1936), where one must read ba‘d, instead of wa-ba‘d, 

* Ahmad b. ‘Amr, d. 287/900 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 349 f.; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XI, 84). 

* Allahabad 1321, p. 197 ff. A new edition has appeared in 1963. 

5 Ardáf, those who shared a camel with him on expeditions. i 

* Eighth/fourteenth century (cf. GAL, II, 72). The reference to his work and that of ad- 
Dimyáti is missing i . Leiden. 

5 D. "206/821 aad meee For the quotations from his Kitáb al-Futüh in Yûqût, 
Mu*jam, cf. F. J. HEER, Die historischen und geographischen Quellen in ágüts Geographischem 
Wörterbuch, ro (Strassburg 1898). 
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Watimah b. Müsà b. al-Furát,! in two volumes. 

Abû Ishaq at-Ta*àlibi (at-Ta‘labi).2 And others, such as 

Abû l-Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Kisá^i.3 

The subject is also found treated in the Histories of Ibn Jarir 
(at-Tabari), and Ibn ‘Asakir, the Bidáyah of Ibn Katir, and by 
Jamal-ad-din Abû l-Hasan *Ali b. (Abi 1-)Mansür al-Máliki, the 
author of the Badá"i* al-badá^ih. 


(3. The history of the men around Muhammad) 


On the men around Muhammad, there are many works, for 
instance, 

‘Ali b. al-Madini, Kitab Ma‘vifat man nazala min as-sahábah 
s@ir al-buldán. According to al-Hatib, the work consists of five 
parts—that is, small ones. 

Al-Buhari who, according to Ibn Hajar, was the first (scholar) 
known to have written on the subject. 

At-Tirmidi, 

Mutayyan.* 

Abû Bakr b. Abi Dawûd. 

*Abdàn.5 

Abû ‘Alî b. as-Sakan, in the Hurúf.s 

Abû Hafs b. Sahin.” 

Abû Mansür al-Barfidi, 

Abû Hátim b. Hibban.8 

Abû 1-‘Abbds ad-Dugiili. 

Abû Nu'aym. 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Mandah, to whose work Abû Mûsê al-Madini!® 
wrote a supplement. 

Abû ‘Umar b. *Abd-al-Barr, al-Isti<4b.1 Several (scholars) wrote 

* D. 237/851 (Yaqüt, Iršád, XIX, 247 f. Cairo = VII, 225 f. MaRGoLioUTR; W. HOENER- 
BACH, Watima’s Kitab ar-Ridda, in Abh. d. Akad. d. Wiss. und d. Literatur, Geistes- und 
sozialwiss. Kl., 1951). 

* AI-Qifti, Inbáh, Phot. Cairo Tarih 2579, I, 112, indicates the author's misbah as both 
at-Ta‘labi and at-Ta “Alibi. 

? Lived around 400/1009-10 (cf. GAL, I, 350). 

* Mubammad b. ‘Abdallah, d. 298/910-11 (Fihrist, 323 f., Cairo 1348 = 232 FLÜGEL). 

° Probably ‘Abdan b. Muhammad al-Marwazi, d. 293/906 (TB, XI, 135 f.). 

° Sa‘id b. “Utman b. Said, d. 353/964 (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-hufféz, 12th łab., no. 38 
WosrENFELD), one of the sources of Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr’s 7stí*áb. 

7 “Umar b. Ahmad, d. 385/996 (cf. GAL, I, 165). 

* Muhammad b. Ahmad, d. 354/965 (cf. GAL, I, 164). 

° Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, d. 325/936-37, cf. F. WüsrENrELD, Der Imam el- 
Scháfi*t, 133 (Góttingen 1890). 

10 Muhammad b. ‘Umar, d. 581/1185 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 604). 
11 New edition by ‘Ar? M. AL-BayAwi (Cairo 1380/1960). 
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supplements to it, for instance, Abü Isháq b. al-Amin and Abü 
Bakr b. Fathén, who were (93) contemporaries. (The work of) 
the latter is the better one. An abridgment of the 1511445 was 
written by Muhammad b. Ya*qüb b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Halili,? under the title of I dám al-isdbah bi-a lâm as-sahdbah. 
There are other authors who wrote on the subject. It would be 
difficult to give a complete list. There are, for instance, 

Abû 1-Hasan Muhammad b. Salih at-Tabari.?» 

Abû 1-Qasim al-Bagawi.3 

Abû 1-Qàsim al-‘Utmani.4 

Abi l-Husayn b. Qàni*5 in their Mu jams. 

Abû 1-Qasim at-Tabarani, especially in the Mu‘jam al-kabir. 

‘Izz-ad-din Abû l-Hasan b. al-Atir, the brother of the author of 
the Nzháyah,9 in the Kitáb Usd al-gábah which he compiled from a 
number of earlier books, such as Ibn Mandah, Abû Nu‘aym, Ibn 
*Abd-al-Barr, and the Supplement to (Ibn Mandah) by Abû Misa, 
The Usd became the standard reference work for later scholars. 
An-Nawawi and al-Kâšġarî” abridged it. Ad-Dahabi restricted 
himself to making a short version of it. Al-‘Iraqi added a number 
of names to it. 

Abû 1-‘Abbas Jafar b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tazz al-Mustagfiri. 

Abû Ahmad al-‘Askari® wrote a work on the men around Mu- 
hammad arranged according to tribes. 

Abû I-Qàsim ‘Abd-as-Samad b. Sad al-Himsi ° wrote on the men 
around Muhammad who resided in Hims (Emesa on the Orontes). 


1 Muhammad b. Halaf, d. 519/1125-26, or 520 (cf. Pons BOIGUES, Ensayo, 178 f.; GAL 
Supplement I, 279). Cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 445. 

? Eighth/fourteenth century (cf. GAL Supplement I, 628). 

2a Cf. Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 200 £.? 

3 “Abdallah b. Muhammad, d. 317/929 (cf. TB, X, 111-17; Y. AL-CISS, Fihris mapt0t4t 
Dûr al-Kutub ag-Záhiriyah, Ta?rth, 219, 275 [Damascus 1369/1947]; A. J. ARBERRY, in The 
Islamic Quarterly, III, 20 [1956]; GAL Supplement I, 278). The manuscript of the Mu'jam 
as-sahábah listed in GAL is now in Chicago, cf. M. KREK, A Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 19 (New Haven 1961). 

4 The kunyah is omitted in Ms. Leiden. 

5 <Abd-al-Baqi b. Qâni‘, d. 351/962 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 279). 

° The author of the Niháyah is Majd-ad-din al-Mubarak b. Muhammad, 544-606/ 
1149-1210 (cf. GAL, I, 357 f.; H. RITTER in Oriens, VI, 71 ff. [1953]). 

? Ibrahim b. ‘Utman, d. 645/1247 (cf. Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarát, V, 230 f.)? 

° Al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah, d. 382/993 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 193). h 

° D. 324/935-36, cf. Ibn al-*Imád, Sadarát, 1L, 302 (Cairo 1350-51); L; CAETANI, Onomasti- 
con Arabicum, 606 (Rome 1915). I do not know on what grounds É. Amar, in JA, X, 19, 254, 
n. I (1912), based his identification of the author with *Abd-as-Samad b. “Abd-al-Warit 
b. Sa‘id (Sa‘d), who died in 207/822-23 or 206. For the quotations from his History of GER 
in Yaqût, Mu'jam, cf. F. J. Heer, Die historischen und geographischen Quellen in Jágüt's 
Geographischem Wörterbuch, 3x (Strassburg 1898). 
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Muhammad b. ar-Rabi* al-Jîzî 1 wrote on those who resided in 
Egypt. 

Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari wrote ar-Riyád an-nadirah fi manágib 
al-*asarah. 

Abü Muhammad b. al-Járüd 2 wrote on those who transmitted 
only one tradition. 

Abû Zakariyà^ b. Mandah wrote on the comrades (ardáf) of 
Muhammad and on those who lived one hundred and twenty years. 

On Muhammad's wives, there are works by 

Abû ‘Ubaydah Ma ar b. al-Mutanná.? And 

Zuhayr b. al-*Alà^ al-‘Absi,4 and others, such as 

Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari, as-Simt at-tamin fi manágib ummahát 
al-mu?minán. 

Others wrote on Muhammad’s clients or his secretaries. 

Al-Hatib wrote on those of the men around Muhammad who 
transmitted traditions on the authority of men of the second gen- 
eration. 

Aba I-Fath al-Azdi 5 wrote on those who had only one transmitter. 

The adit expert ‘Abd-al-Gani b. *Abd-al-Wáhid al-Maqdisi 
wrote a good-sized volume entitled Rectification of Doubts in Abú 
Nu‘aym’s M. a*rifat as-sahabah. 

Works which were not restricted to the men around Muhammad 
but also included later personalities were written by 

Halifah b. Hayyat. 

Muhammad b. Sa‘d. 

Ya ‘qb b. Sufyan. 

Abû Bakr b. Abi Haytamah, and others, 

In the Isábah, Ibn Hajar collected and verified the dispersed 
(information) on the subject, but the work was not completed. 


` (4) The history of the caliphs 


Not counting Ibn az-Zubayr, there were six caliphs who belonged 
to the men around Muhammad.: Not counting ‘Utman (who was a 


* The work is quoted by al-Maqrîzî, Daw? as-sári, ed. C. D. MarrHEWS, in Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIX, 166 (1939-40). 

* ‘Abdallah b. ‘Alf, d. around 320/932 (cf. GAL Supplement II, 93; TB, II, 47). His 
Kitab al-Asmá? wa-l-kuné is quoted in TB, XIV, 298. 

3 D. between 208/823-24 and 213/828-29 (cf. GAL, I, 103 f£). 

* Cf. Ibn Hajar, Lisán, II, 492. 

5 Muhammad b. al-Husayn, d. 367/977-78, or 374/984-85 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 280). 

* Namely, Abû Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Utman, ‘Alî, al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, and Mu‘awiyah. 
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grandson of Umayyah), (g4) there were fourteen Umayyad caliphs 
until Marwàn. Down to our time, there have been some fifty 
‘Abbasid caliphs. There were a number of Marwánid caliphs in 
Spain. 

There were eleven ‘Ubaydid-Fatimid caliphs in Egypt, not 
counting the three in the Magrib. The first of them was Abü *Abd- 
allàh Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Mahdi. He came forth from 
al-Qayrawan and appeared during the caliphate of the ‘Abbasid 
al-Muqtadir bi-ll4h in Bagdad. Allegiance was sworn to him in the 
year 298/910-11. He established his dynasty in the Magrib. His 
successors were al-Qà?im bi-llàh and the latter's son al-Mansür. 
The rest of the dynasty resided in Egypt. The first of them there 
was al-Mu‘izz li-din-Allàh Abi Tamim al-Ma‘add b. al-Mansúr 
Ismá*il b. Muhammad al-Mahdawi. Allegiance to him as successor 
of his father al-Mansár was sworn to him in al-Mahdiyah in the 
year 341/952-53. He then went to Egypt in the year 358/969 and 
took possession of it. He built Cairo which was called after him 
al-Qáhirah al-Mu'izziyah. He was born in the year 319/931. He lived 
forty-five years and nine months, and he died in his bed in the 
month of Rabi‘ II of the year 365/975. He was buried in Qaráfat 
Misr.! The last of the Fátimids was al-‘Adid li-din-Allàh. He died 
in his bed in the year 567/1171 and was buried in the Castle, at 
the place known as Dâr ad-darb in Cairo. (Since) I have dealt 
with this (subject) in a (special) paper, we do not have to go into it 
here. 

Note: Ibn Haldün decided in favor of the ‘Alid descent of the *Ubaydids who 
were caliphs in Egypt and became known under the name of the Fátimids. In this 
respect, he contradicted others, He rejected the reported attack? of religious scholars 
upon the Fatimid genealogy. He said that regard for the ‘Abbasid caliph caused 
(those scholars) to make their deposition (against the ‘Alid descent of the Fátimids). 

Ibn Hajar remarked (to this): “Ibn Haldün considered *Alid descent of the Fátimids 
as established, because he was so averse to the family of ‘Ali. Fatimid religious corrupt- 
ness is known. Some of the Fátimids, such as al-Hakim, were considered heretics and 
claimed to be divine. Others were the most ardent Si‘ah extremists (rdfidah), which 
led them to murdering many orthodox Muslims in their time. In their mosques 
and assemblies, the men around Muhammad were openly abused. Now, if the Fatimids 
are men of this caliber and if it is true that they belong to the family of ‘Alf, such a 


relationship constitutes a stain on the family of ‘Ali and (95) a reason to shun them. 
We ask God to keep us safe (this is an unpleasant subject)."' ? 


Biographies of the caliphs were written, among others, by 


1 For the cemetery of al-Qaráfah, cf. al-Maarizi, Hifat, II, 443-45 (Balaq 1270). 

2 Of the year 402/1011, cf. Ibn Haldûn, Mugaddimah, I, 33 f. Paris; B. Lewis, The 
Origins of Isma%ilism, 6o f. (Cambridge 1940). 

3 Cf. Iflán, 71, above, p. 370. 
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Abü Bišr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hammad ad-Dawlabi.1 

Abû Bakr b. Abi d-dunya. 

Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariya? ar-Razi,? the author of the 
Mansüri. And others, supposedly. 

Among the more modern scholars, there are 

Nasir-ad-din b. Duqmaq. 

Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi, Itti*áz al-hunafa? bi-ahbér al-hulaf@? §— 
These two men were followed by some amateur historians.— 
(Further,) 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Alî b. Muhammad b. Abi s-Surür ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 
as-Sarüji, Bulgat az-zurafa? Si tarih al-hulafá? A 

Baybars ad-DawAdar,5 al-Latá'if fi ahbár al-hal@if, in several 
volumes. 

Abü l-Fadl Ahmad b. Abi Tahir al-Marwazi al-Kátib,? AAbár 
al-hulafá?. 

As-Süli, al-Awrág fi albár hulafá! Bani l-*Abbás wa-axtárihim. 

There are monographs on several *Abbásids. I referred to them 
when I wrote on the qualities of the ‘Abbasids al-‘Abbas and al- 
Ma'mán (?). There are two monographs on Abû l-‘Abbâs al-Mu*- 
tadid. 

The (history of the) ‘Abbasids was versified by 

Abi Muhammad Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn as-Sarráj, in 
an urjûzah. 

Ad-Dahabi, in a few verses. 


* D. 320/932 (as-Sam*àni, Ansáb, fol. 233b, whose source is Abû Sa‘id b. Yünus, who 
also stated that ad-Dawlàbi came to Egypt in 260/873-74; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 41 f., who has 


historian, Abû Bakr b. Muhammad ar-Razi, as he is speaking of contemporaries. 

® A new edition by J. A$-SAvvAL was published in Cairo 1367/1948. A further edition by 
AÉ-SAYYAL on the basis of the Istanbul manuscript is in preparation (cf. Revista del Instituto 
Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos V, 221 [Arabic] [1957]). 

* According to “ABBÂS AL-CAZzÁWI, at-TaYif bi-I-mwarrihín, I, 67-69 (Bagdád 1367/1957), 
the work was printed in Cairo 1327/1909. The author died after 648[1250-51. His name was 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad. 

5 D. 725/1325 (cf. GAL, 11, 44). 

* Ahmad b. Abî Tahir Tayfar, d. 280/893 (cf. GAL, I, 138). The Ahbár al-hulafá? is 
identical with the History of Bagdad, cf. Ilan, 123, below, p. 462, n. 2. 

7 The author of the Masari‘ al-*usfág who died in 500/1106, or 501, or 502 (cf. GAL, I, 
351; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 151 f.), 
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Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bà*üni ad-Dimašqî, 
Tuhfat az-zurafá? fi tawárih al-mulük wa-l-hulafa. He stopped with 
al-ASraf Barsbay. At the beginning, he said: 


Now: History’s nobility 
Ranks high among humanity. 


Its usefulness so evident 
Led Safi‘ to this statement 


Of doubtless authenticity: 
“Tt adds to man’s sagacity.” 


This is a true, not devious 
Remark whose sense is obvious. 


Al-Ba‘ini’s nephew, Bahá/-ad-din Muhammad, a son of Judge 
Jamál-ad-din Yüsuf,? wrote a supplement to the Tuhfah, in which 
he dealt lengthily with the deeds of our present Sultan (al-ASraf 
Qa itbay). He started with the following verses: 


Now then: History is a science 
On which all Muslims may place reliance. 


Sufficient proof of this found 
In the stories which in the Qur’4n abound. 


Ibn Abi l-Baqà? wrote a one-volume wrjizah on the caliphs. 
Ahmadr b. Ya‘qûb al-Misri? and ‘Abd (96) allah b. al-Husayn 


1 Cf. Ilan, 15, above, p. 286. 
? D. 920/1505 (cf. GAL, II, 54). Cf. al-Lamhah al-Asraftyah wa-l-bahjah as-santyah 


jî-mû li-mawland as-Sultan al-málik al-Malik al-Ašraf Qd itbáy min al-atmál az-zaktyah 
wa-l-aqwál al-qawtyah, Paris ms. ar. 1615, fol. 31a. 

3 This may be al-Ya'qübi, who died in 284/897-98 (cf. GAL, I, 226 f.) or after 292/904-5, 
if the quotation in al-Magrizi, to which De GoEJE refers in his edition of al-Ya*qübi's 
Buldán, 372 (Leiden 1892, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, 7), actually goes back to 
al-Ya‘qibi, which seems quite uncertain, As-Sabáwi's information is derived from al- 
Mas‘ûdî, Murüj, I, 18 Paris ed. = I, 6 (Cairo 1346), cf. Ilan, 154, below, p. 502. Since 
al-Mas*üdi refers to the Abbdsid History of the author, one could hardly think of Ahmad b. 
Abi Ya‘qûb Yûsuf b. ad-Dayah al-Misri, the well-known littérateur and writer on Tülünid 
history (d. 330/941-42, or 340/951-52 7, cf. GAL, I, 149). It may be noted that al-Ya‘qabt 
is the oral source for a number of stories in Ibn ad-Dáyah's Kitab al-Mukáfa?ah. This 
fact, however, does not help to clarify the date of al-Ya*qübi, since Ibn ad-Dayah at any 
rate appears to have been born before 260/873-74, the approximate date of his father’s death 
who by then was about eighty years of age (cf. the introduction of the Cairo 1332/1914 
edition of the Mukdfa?ah. The 1940 and 1941 editions of the work, cf. Revue de l'Académie 
arabe de Damas, XIX, 32-40; 1944, were not available). Thus, even if al-Ya*qübi died at 
the earlier date, he could have had contact with Ibn ad-Dayah. 
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b. Sa‘d al-Kátib 1 wrote onthe history (akbar) of the *Abbásids and 
other rulers. 

Further, the historian (ahbári) and genealogist Muhammad b. 
Salih b. Mihran b. an-Nattah 2 wrote on the history (ahbár) of the 
‘Abbasid and other dynasties. He is said to have been the first to 
write on the history (ahbâr) of the dynasty. 

Others wrote on the history of the caliphs and the two dynasties, 
the Umayyads and the ‘Abbasids, 

‘Alî b. Mujahid 3 and Hâlid b. Hišâm al-Umawi wrote on the 
history (ahbár) of the Umayyads and other (rulers). 

Several authors wrote monographs on ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz. 

Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Imrani 4 compiled al-Inba? 
fi tarih a-hulafá^. <A supplement, up to the end of al-Musta ‘sim 
bi-llàh was written by Zahir-ad-din al-Kázarüni. Al-Kazarani’s > 
son, Sadid-ad-din Yûsuf b. (Zahir-ad-din *Ali), wrote a supplement 
to it.5 

Others wrote on the Fatimid caliphs. 

Abû Talib ‘Ali b. Anjab al-Bagdadi al-Hazin compiled the 
Manáqib al-hulafa?, as well as a history of the wives of the caliphs ؟‎ 
and a biography of the caliph an-Násir.? 

On the history of the Saljúqs, there are the works of 

‘Imad-ad-din al-Kátib, Nusrat al-fitrah wa-‘usrat al-fitrah fi 
ahbár Bani Saljáq wa-dawlatihim. And 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Alî b. Abi l-Mansür al-Azdi al-Maliki, AAbár al- 
mulük as-Saljügiyah. 

The history of the Lamtanah dynasty (the Almoravids) was 
compiled by Abû Bakr Yahya b. Muhammad b. Yûsuf al-Ansárí 
al-Garnàti,s 

The history of the Daylamite Büyids, whose dynasty came to 
an end in the year 432/1040-41, was compiled by Abû Ishaq Ibrahim 

* From al-Mas‘tdi, Muríáj, I, 18 Paris ed. = I, r (Cairo 1346), cf. 114, 155, below 
us 2521860-67 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 216; TB, V, 357 f.; Fihrist, 156, Cairo 1348 
= 107 FLÜcEL; al-Mas*üdi, Murüj, 1, 12 Paris ed. = I, 5, Cairo 1346). Cf, above p. 89. 

° D. 182/798-99 (TB, XII, 106 f.; al-Mas*üdi, Muriij, I, 12 Paris ed. = I, 5, Cairo 1346). 

* Sixth/twelfth century (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 586). 

* The text has Sadid-ad-din Yûsuf b. al-Mutahhar. The uncertain correction of the 
text was suggested by “ABBÂS AL-‘AzzAwi, in Revue de P Académie arabe de Damas, XXIII 


49 f. (1948). The authors mentioned by GAL, I, 466, and Supplement I, 825, cannot be 
meant here, 


” Cited by Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhis Majma* al-ádáb, IV, I, 78 f. JawAp (Damascus 1962). 
° D. 557/1161-62 (Hajji Halifah, Kaif az-zunún, II, 104 FLÜGEL). 
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b. Hilal as-Sábi*.! A1-Maqrîzî wrote some comments on the Fatimid 
dynasty. . ..wrote on the Saljüq dynasty, which came to an end 
in the year 590/1194.? 

‘Abdallah b. al-Mu‘tazz® compiled the Poems of Caliphs and 
Kings. 


(5. The history of the kings of Islam) 


(Histories of) kings and dynasties were compiled by Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Hamadani. 

Jamal-ad-din Abû I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi 1-Manşûr al-Azdî, ad-Duwal 
al-munqgati ‘ah, a very useful work on the subject. Al-Azdi also wrote 
the Badá*i* al-badû’ih and the 4545 al-balágah, as well as the afore- 
mentioned Ahbdr al-mulük as-Saljñqiyah and the Ahbár aš-šuj ‘ûn, 
to be mentioned later on.* 

Ibn Hisam, at-Tíján fi ahbár mulük az-zamán. He also wrote a 
supplement to this work. 

Muhammad b. al-Hàárit at-Taglibi,> 47149 al-mulik, composed 
for al-Fath b. Háqàn,9 and other works. 

Zafir b. Hasan al-Azdi, Afbár ad-duwal al-Islámiyah. 

Al-Garnati, al-Ihbár wa-l-i‘lam fi dwwal al-Islám fi Ribát al- 
Muwafaq. 

The unbeliever Ibrahim b. Hilal as-Sabi’, History (ahbár) of the 
Báyid Dynasty, written for ‘Adud-ad-dawlah. 

Abû Muhammad b. و7014‎ al-Misri,5 Biography of Ibn Tûlûn (97) 
and of his son, Humárawayh, in two separate works. 

Several authors wrote biographies of the 11510 Muhammad b. 
Tugj and Saláh-ad-din Yûsuf b. Ayyüb. 


1 D. 384/904 (cf. GAL, I, 96, Supplement I, 153 f.; Yaqat, IrSdd, II, 20 ff. Cairo = I, 324 ff. 
MARGOLIOUTR). 114 

2 According to the text of the [‘Jdn, as-Sàbi? would have written a work on the Fátimids, 
and al-Maqrizi on the Büyids and Saljügs. The above correction is therefore indicated, 
Another famous Saljüq history was written by al-Qiftt who is also credited with a Bayid ( ?) 
history (cf. p. 22 of the introduction to the edition of the Inbáh) and many other historical 
works which unfortunately seem to be lost. Cf. also Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhts Majma* al-ádáb, 
IV, III, 13 f. Jawáp. 

° D. 296/908 (cf. GAL, I, 8o f.). 

* I*lán, 108, below, p. 432. Mes y 

* The form of the nisbah is the one found in al-Ma'südi, Cf. Fihrist, 212 (Cairo 1348), 
and FLOGEL's notes to his edition of the Fihrist, Py 

* Cf. O. PINTO, i XIII, 133- 1931-32). 

7 This would Nd m of the E has iue ‘Alî b. Abi l-Mansár Zafir b. al-Husayn 
al-Azdi (cf. Yaqût, 17844, XIII, 264 ff. Cairo = V, 228 MARGOLIOUTH), the author of the 
Duwal al-mungati‘ah. Zàfir died in 597/1201, cf. as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, I, 258 
(Cairo 1299). The reference here seems to be a duplication and mistake. 

° Al-Hasan b. Ibrahim, d. 387/997 (cf. GAL, I, 149). 
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A biography of az-Zahir Baybars was written by ‘Izz-ad-din 
b. Saddad,! and his secretary, Muhyi-ad-din b. *Abd-az-Záhir.? 

Aba Samah, ar-Rawdatayn fi ahbár ad-daulatayn. 

Ibn Duqmáq, Biography of az-Zàhir Barqüq. 

Al-Ayni, Biography of al-Mu'ayyad. Others also wrote on him. 

Several authors wrote biographies of az-Zahir Tatar, 3 al-A&raf 
Barsbay, and az-Zàhir Caqmaq. 

Some authors wrote on the qualities and characteristics of the 


Sultans. 
Muhammad b. al-Haytam b. Sabábah wrote Kitdb ad-dawlah.4 


(6. The history of) wazirs 


Abû Bakr as-Süli's work on the wazirs contains special informa- 
tion and many remarkable stories not found in any other author, 
because as-Süli had personally witnessed the events described.5 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Hamadáni wrote a supplement 
to as-Süli's work. 


* Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, d. 684/1285 (cf. GAL, I, 482). His biography of Baybars 
is mentioned by himself in his A*lág and by al-Yünint, Day! Mir?át az-zamán, I, 497, 535 
(Hyderabad 1374-80/1954-61); Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 305. Part of the work is preserved, 
cf. C. Canen, in REI, X, 342 (1936), and S. av-Dannan’s introduction to his edition of the 
A*láq, 18 f. (Damascus 1375/1956). 

* “Abdallah b. ‘Abd-az-Zahir, d. 692/1293 (cf. GAL, I, 318 f.). The work is also quoted 
by al-Yünini, op. cit., I, 540, 556. An edition of the preserved portion of the biography 
of Baybars has been published by S. F. SapEQUE, Baybars I of Egypt (Dacca 1956). The 
Paris manuscript of Ibn *Abd-az-Záhir's history of al-Malik al-Mansür Qalá?ün has been 
published by MunAp KáwiL (Cairo 1961, cf. above, p. 119, n. 5). As-Safadi's Tadkirah 
cites his Faltat al-yará*ah (Ms. India Office 3829, fol. 112b) and his Tawgf* bi-riyásat al- 
Yahüd ft -ayyám al-Manstirtyah (Ms. Brit. Mus. Suppl. 1017 (Or. 1353), fols. 104b-1o6b, 
in from the History of Ibn al-Furát in the edition of the history of Qalà?ün, 216 f. 

MIL). 

Further details on the historical works dealing with Baybars may be found in the intro- 
duction of the work by S. F. SADEQUE. 

® Al-SAyni's little work on Tatar, entitled ar-Rawd az-záhir ft strat al-Malik at-Táhir (ed. 
M. Z. au-Kawrari, Cairo 1370/1950, and H. EnNsr, Cairo 1962), is no true biography but a 
kind of Jürstenspiegel combined with a flattering analysis of the ruler's nationality, names, 
and circumstances. The same applies to Ibn Arabiáh's biography of Caqmaq (cf. GAL, II, 
29) Which stresses ethical-philosophical ideas and, for the most part, takes hardly any 
cognizance of the existence of its professed subject. 

* The information is derived from al-Mas*üdi, Muráj. Abü Tammám wrote poems for 
him, cf. H. RITTER, Die Geheimnisse der Wortkunst, 275, 360 (Wiesbaden 1959). 

5 The information is derived. from al-Mas‘ûdî, Muráj. 

* “Unwén as-siyar, cf. ISán 144 f., below, p. 488 f.; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, in 
Recueil des historiens des Croisades, Hist. or. III, 6 (Paris 1884); Ibn Hallikan, I, 405, III, 
220, 257, 273 trans. DE SLANE; as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, II, 149 (Cairo 1299). As- 
Safadi, Wáfi, IV, 38 DEDERING (Damascus-Wiesbaden 1959), refers to the *Unwán and 
“‘a History (Ahbár) of Wastrs, the latter being a supplement to Ibn as-Sábi?s work.” 
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Abû l-Hasan “Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-Màšitah 1 also wrote 7 
al-wuzará' which stopped with the end of the days of ar-Radi. 

Further authors of histories of wazirs are 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-Fath al-Kátib, known as 
Ibn al-Mutawwaq.? 

Abû I-Husayn Hilal b. al-Muhassin b. Ibrahim as-Sábi".? Further, 
for instance, 

Ibrahim b. Mûsê al-Wásiti. In his work, al-Wásiti emulated 
Muhammad b. Dàwüd b. al-Jarráb('s History of Wazirs).* 

Ibn al-Mutawwaq wrote the history of a number of wazirs of al- 
Muqtadir. 

Abû Talib b. Anjab al-Hazin, Ahbár al-wuzard fi duwal al- 
@immah al-hulaf@. (A copy of the work is) in the possession of 
az-Zayni (?) b. Zuhayrah.® At the beginning of the work, Ibn 
Anjab said that “the ‘Abbasid caliphs were the first to employ 
wazirs. The Umayyads entrusted the financial administration and 
the collection and apportioning of taxes to local secretaries through 
their provincial governors. The government offices in Syria used 
Greek, those in Egypt Coptic, and those in the ‘Iraq Persian. 
All officials, without exception, were either Christians or Magians. 
During the reign of *Abd-al-Malik b. Marwan, the switch to Arabic 
was accomplished by Sulayman b. Sa‘d in the government offices 
in Syria. The Umayyads did not employ wazirs, but, for advice 
and guidance, they used to consult some educated Arab of distinc- 
tion.” 

Abû 1-Qàsim ‘Ali b. Munjib b. as-Sayrafi? wrote a monograph 
on the wazirs of Egypt. 


1 D. after 310/922-23 (Yâqût, 10144, XIII, 15 ff. Cairo = V, 113-5 MARGOLIOUTH; Fihrist, 
195, Cairo 1348 — 135 FLÜGEL). 

2 A contemporary of al-Mas‘tdi, cf. Fihrist, 187 (Cairo 1348 = 129 Foot); as-Safadi, 
Wáfi, I, 52 RrrTER. His name is given also as “Alî b. (Abi) l-Fath. Cf. A. Wiener, in Der 
Islam, IV, 404 (1913). His Manágib al-wuzará? is quoted in ar-RaSid b. az-Zubayr, ad- 
Dahé?ir wa-t-tuhaf, 229 HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959). 

3 D. 448/1056 (GAL, I, 323 f.; D. Sourpet, in Arabica, V, 272-92 [r958)). 4 

* Ibn al-Jarrah, d. 296/908 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 224 f.). The information is derived 
from al-Mas‘idi, Muráj, cf. Yaqût, Iríád, II, 20 (Cairo = I, 324 MancoLioUTER). His 
Wuzará? is quoted by ar-Ra&id, Dahá^ir, 180 f. HAMIDULLAM. Y s 

5 For the vocalization Zuhayrah, and not Zahirah, cf. F. WUSTENFELD, Die Chroniken 
der Stadt Mekka, I1, XVII; Daw’, XI, 214. This Ibn Zuhayrah may be identical with Zayn- 
ad-din ‘Abd-al-Basit (Umar) b. Muhammad, born 951/1448 (Daw?, IV, 29 f)? MAN 

° Cf. al-Jah&iyári, Wuzard?, fol. 18a Mix (Leipzig 1926, Bibliothek arabischer Historiker 
und Geographen, 1); as-Süli, Adab al-kuttáb, 192 f. (Cairo 1341); al-Máwardi, al-Ahkdm as- 
Sultantyah, 349 f. ENGER (Bonn 1853). The text has Sa‘d al-qudah (?). 

7 D. 542/1147 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 489 f.). 
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A certain Egyptian wrote a biography of the wazir of (the Fátimid) 
al-Mustansir, Abû (Muhammad) al-Hasan (b.) *Ali b. *Abd-ar- 
Rahman al-Yâzûrî.! 


(7. The history of secretaries) 
Ibn al-Abbàr wrote on the secretaries. (98) 
(8. The history of) amirs 


Abû ‘Umar al-Kindi 2 wrote on the amirs of Egypt. 

An author whose work I used wrote a history (ahbár) of the god- 
less Timár. 

*"Imád-ad-din b. Katir wrote a biography of Mengeli Boga. 


(9. The history of) jurists 


Works on the jurists in general were written by Sayh Abû Ishaq 
a&-Sirazi, whose work is very brief. 

Judge Abû Muhammad ‘Abd-al-Wahhab b. Muhammad aš- 
Sîrazî,“ Ta’rîh al-fugaha. 

Al-Baji.5 There are others. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Hamadáni a3-Sàfi«, Tabagát al- 
fugahá?.* 

On Sáfi*ite jurists, there are works by a number of authors.” 
The first was Abû Hafs Umar b. "Ali al-Mutawwi*i al-Adib,* 
al-Mudhab fi dikr Suyüh al-madhab. 


* D. 450/1058 (Ibn Muyassar, Annales d'Égypte, 8 f. and 32 Mass, Cairo 1919). He is 
noteworthy for his reported patronage of painters, cf. al-Maqrizi, Hifat, II, 318 (Bülàq 
1270). His biography by an anonymous author is quoted by al-Maqrizl, Hitat, I, 109. 

On the history of the wazrs of Bagdad (Wusard? as-Zawrd?) by Ahmad b. Muhanna al- 
*Ubaydall, cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, Taljfs Majma‘ al-ádáb, IV, III, 104, 304 f. JawAp. 

* Muhammad b, Yûsuf, d. 350/961 (cf. GAL, I, 149). 

* An Atübek of Damascus, d. 774/1372 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 367). 

* Al-Fámi, d, 500/1107 (Ibn al-Jawzt, Muntazam, IX, 152 f.). The bibliographical refer- 
ences in F, WOSTENFELD, Der Imam el-Scháfi?t (Gottingen 1890), remain quite useful in 
this context, 

* Sulayman b. Halaf, d, 474/1081-82 (cf. GAL, I, 419). His Kitab Firag al-fugahá? is men- 
tioned by Yaqat, Irfdd, XI, 249 (Cairo = IV, 252 MARGOLIOUTH), and quoted in as-Safadi, 
Wûft, I, 461. Ritter. Other works of al-Baji have been studied and edited by J. ‘AR. 
HAL, in Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos, 11, 1-37, III, 17-46 (1954-55). 


27-29 (Leipzig 1932, AKM, 19). Ibn al-Mulaqgin, al-‘Igd al-mudahhab (al-mudhab?) ft 
labagát kamalat al-madhab (Bodleian ms. or. Hunt. 108), also contains a short survey of 
Safitite Tabagát. Arabic text, below, p. 584. 

* Is he the littérateur mentioned by at-Ta‘Alibi, Yatimat ad-dahr, IV, 311 (Damascus 
1304)? His work is quoted by al-Bayhaqi, Ta?rfj-i-Bayhaq, 158 (Teheran 1317). 
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Judge Abû t-Tayyib then composed a short work on the birth 
of a&-SAfid, at whose end he enumerated a number of the men 
around him. 

Abû ‘Asim al-'Abbádi! then composed a very brief work of 
a few quires on (Safi‘ite) fabagdt. He was followed by 

Abû Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Yûsuf al-Jurjani, the padit expert.* 

The hadit scholar Abû I-Hasan b. Abi l-Qâsim al-Bayhaqi, known 
as Funduq,? Was@il al-alma*i fi fadá*il a$-Sáfi*i. 

Abû n-Najib as-Suhrawardi* made a compilation on the subject. 

Abû ‘Amr b. as-Saláh wrote a book (on the subject), but he died 
before its completion. An-Nawawi used Ibn as-Saláh's book, short- 
ened it, and added some names. He also died before the clean 
copy of his work had been prepared, which was then prepared by 
al-Mizzí.* 

*Imád-ad-din b. BAtis.* 

‘Imad-ad-din b. Katir wrote a big volume to which ‘Afif-ad-din 
al-Matari? wrote a supplement. 

Jamál-ad-din al-Isnawi * wrote a monograph (on Safi‘ite fabagdt). 
At the beginning of the Muhimmdt, he also mentioned a number of 
Safi‘ites. Sulayman b. Jafar al-Isnawi, his maternal uncle,’ had 
written before him Tabagát af-Sáficyah which were still in the 
draft stage when he died. 

Táj-ad-din Ibn as-Subki wrote three works on SAfi'ite fabagdt, 
large, small, and medium. 

Sirdj-ad-din b. al-Mulaqqin © treated the subject in an independ- 
ent book. He also used the Tabagát of Ibn as-Subki for a supple- 
ment to al-Isnawi. 

Taqi-ad-din b. 0405 Suhbah and some Syrian(s) wrote mono- 
graphs on the subject. 


The much later Ibn al-Mulaqgin whose names agree with that of al-Mutawwi'l except 
for the nisbah and who died in Bo4/4or (cf. GAL, I, 9a f.; Daw’, VI, 100-5), wrote a work 
with a nearly identical title, see above, p. 414, n. 7. According to Ibn al-Mulaqqin, al- 
Mutawwii's work was abridged by an-Nawawt. 

١ Mubammad b. Abmad, d. 458/1066 (cf. GAL, 1, 386). 

* D. 489/1096, cf. as-Subkl, Tabagdt al-Sdfityak, 111, 219 (Cairo 1324). 

3 Alf b. Zayd, d. 565/1169 (cf. GAL, 1, 324), the historian of Bayhaq. 

* Abd-al-Qahir b. ‘Abdallah, d. $63/1168 (cf. GAL, 1, 436). 

* Cf. above, p. 302. s te ien ge d 

* Ismail b. Hibatallah, d. 655/1257, cf. Gl, V, $t. 

1 Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Halaf, d. 765/December 1363 (Ibn Hajar, 
Durar, 11, 284 f.). 

* “Abd-ar-Rahim b. al-Hasan, d. 772/1370 (cf. GAL, M, got). 

* D. 756/1355 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 145). 

10 Cf, above, p. 414, n. 7. 
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Ibn Hajar added notes in the margin of his copy of Ibn as-Subki’s 
Tabagát al-wustá. I edited these notes in a separate volume. Qutb- 
ad-din al-Haydari! used them in connection with the original 
work, together with additions of his own, and edited them in a sep- 
arate work. 

I have come to know a great number (of Safi‘ite scholars). If I 
Were to treat them in monograph form, it would be enormous. 
Perhaps, with God's help (I shall do it). (99) 


Note: Transmitters of the old (system) of a&-SAfi*t were four: Az-Za‘farani,? Abû 
Tawr,® Ahmad (b. Hanbal), and al-Karabisi.4 The transmitters of his new (system) 
were six: Al-Muzani, ar-Rabi‘ al-Jizi,* ar-Rabi* al-Murádi,* al-Buwayti, Harmalah,? 
and Yûnus b. ‘Abd-al-A‘la.* 

The first to introduce the Safi‘ite school to Damascus was Abû Zur‘ah Muhammad 
b. ‘Utman b. Ibrahim at-Taqafi ad-DimaSqi. Before that, the school of al-Awzád 
had been preponderant in Damascus. Abû Zur‘ah gave one hundred dinars to every- 
body who knew the Muhtasar of al-Muzani by heart. He was — judge of > Egypt for 
Ahmad b. Tülün and, then, judge of Damascus, He died in the year 302/914-15. 

In Transoxania, the juridical system of a8-Safil spread in the wake of the authority 


after Ahmad b. Sayyár.1° Ibn Sayyár had brought the books of az-Sáfid to Marw. 
The people there liked them. *Abdán looked at some of them and wanted to copy 
them, but Ibn Sayyár did not permit it. ‘Abdan thereupon sold one of his estates, 
went to Egypt where he contacted ar-Rabi* and other followers of a&-Safi‘t, copied 
the books of aš-Šafi‘î, and returned to Marw while Ibn Sayyár was still alive. *Abdán 
died in the night of ‘Arafah of the year 293/906. 

Abû ‘Awanah Ya‘qib b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Zayd an-Nisábüri al-Isfarayini, the 
author of the Sahih following Muslim," was the first to introduce the school and works 
of a8-Safit to Isfarayin. He had received (his information) from ar-Rabi* and al- 
Muzani. He died in the year 316/928-29. 

Abû Ismá'il Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Yûsuf as-Sulami at-Tirmigi brought the 
books of a8-Safi from Egypt, Ishaq b. Rahawayh" copied them and, on the basis of 
them, composed his own Jámi* al-kabir. He transmitted (material) on the authority 
of al-Buwayti. He died in the year 280/893-94. 

In most regions, the Sáfitite school spread following the authority of Ibn Surayj.!* 

Ar-Rabi* b. Sulaymán performed the pilgrimage in the year 240/855. In Mecca, 
he met with Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Muhammad az-Za‘farani, They greeted each other, 


+ Muhammad b. Muhammad b. *Abdallàh, 821-894/1418-89 (Daw?, IX, 117-24). 

* Al-Hasan b. Mubammad, d. 260/874 (TB, VII, 407). 

° Ibrahîm b. Hálid, d. 240/854 (TB, VI, 65 ff.). 

* Al-Husayn b. *Ali, d. 248/862-63, or 245 (TB, VIII, 64 ff.). 

® Ar-Rabí* b. Sulayman, d. 256/870. 

* Ar-Rabit b. Sulayman, d. 270/884. 

7 Harmalah b. Yahya, d. 243/858. 

* D. 264/878. 

° Cf. GAL Supplement I, 307. 

1° D. 268/881-82 (TB, IV, 187 fi). For the story, cf. as-Subki, Tabagdt ai-Sáfidyah, 
II, 50 f. (Cairo 1324). 

11 D. 316/928 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 266, 1L, 947). His Musnad, as his work is entitled, 
was published in Hyderabad 1362-63. 

12 Ishaq b. Ibrahim, d. 238/852-53, or 237 (TB, VI, 345-55). 

13 Cf. above, p. 279, n. 4. 
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and ar-Rabi* said: “O Abû ‘Ali (roo), you shall spread this kind of learning—that is, 
Sátitism—in the East, and I shall spread it in the West." 1 

Ar-Rabi* al-Murádi said: “I gave all Hurásánians the permission to teach (tjazah) 
for the books of a8-Safi‘t.”” 

*Abd-al-Malik al-Bagawi said: "I copied the books of a8-Safit for Ibn Tülün for 
500 dinàrs." 

Hanafite jurists: Abû Muhammad ‘Abd-al-Wahhab b. Muham- 
mad b. *Abd-al-Wahháb al-Fami occupied himself with the jurists— 
I suppose, the Hanafites, since (his work) was used in the biography 
of the Hanafite Ibn al-Qudüri.? 

Muhyi-ad-din ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Nasr-Allàh al-Qurasi, al-Jawdhir al-mudiyah fi tabagát al-H. anafiyah 
on Hanafite 1404941. The same author also wrote Wafayát. The 
Tabagát were abridged by Majd-ad-din al-Lugawi, the author of 
the Qámás.? Before al-Qurasi, Hanafite tabagdt had been compiled 
by the hadit scholar Ibn al-Muhandis * and, after him, among 
others, by the historian Ibn Duqmáq and Badr-ad-din al-‘Ayni. 
Al-Qurasi also wrote Tahdib al-asmd? al-wági*ah fi l-Hiddyah wa- 
I-Hulágah—I believe, in imitation of an-Nawawi('s Tahdib). 


Málikite jurists: Judge *Tyàd occupied himself with them in the 
Madárik. This is a substantial fabagát work. He said that, following 
a group of scholars whom he mentioned by name, he had written 
(apart from the Madárik) a monograph on the "transmitters on 
Malik’s authority which contained more than 1300 individuals.” 5 
(He further said) that “in spite of the need of both independent and 
tradition-bound scholars, jurists, and persons interested in the law ® 
for a knowledge of this subject, there has not previously appeared 
a comprehensive treatment of it, nor has there been devoted to it 
a brilliant work which would lead the student to the goal and give 
the interested person the opportunity to find what he wants. The 
only exceptions (to this statement) are the compilations of the two 
early (scholars), *Abdallàh b. Muhammad b. Abi Dulaym (al- 


1 Cf. also F. WüsrENrELD, Der Imam el-Schafit, 76. j 

* Ahmad b, Muhammad, d. 428/1037 (cf. GAL, I, 174 f.). For the quotation from al- 
Fáàmi's Tabagát al-fuqahá?, cf. ‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Qurasi, al-Jawdhir al-mudtyah, I, 93 (Hy- 
derabad 1332). / i 

* Muhammad b. Ya‘qtib al-Firüzábàdi (which, according to an-Nawawi's Tabagát, 
Ms. Cairo Tarih 2021, fol. 37a, was correctly pronounced Férézabadi), d. 817/1415 (cf. 
GAL, II, 181-83). i 

* ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, 691-769/1292-1367 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 282). 

° Madárik, Ms. Cairo Ta*rih 2293, fol. 2b. / u 

* Al-mutafaqqih (Madárik). According to the context, the mutafannin of the I‘ldn 
means something similar. 
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Qurtubi) 1 and Muhammad b. Harit al-Qarawi,? and the selec- 
tions 3 of Sayh (Aba Ishaq) al-Firüzábádi in those passages of his 
Muhtasar in which he mentions (Málikite jurists). All these 
(books) * are not completely satisfactory and contain only small 
selections from a great amount of material.5 Ibn Abi Dulaym is quite 
complete with regard to the Magribite successors of the transmitters 
of Mâlik, Egyptians, Spaniards, and a group of Oayrawánians. 
(However), he restricted himself to indicating their respective tabagát 
and names, without any (biographical) information about them 
and their conditions, and he made no mention of the Málikites 
of the Hijâz and the East, in spite of their importance and the 
great number of their names." ? (ror) 

As Abû Ishaq an-Najirami 5 said, the occupation with the sub- 
ject (of proper names), more than anything else, requires accuracy, 
because the forms of proper names cannot be determined through 
analogy or from the context.’ 

Judge *Iyád then mentioned something of the sort. He further 
mentioned many of the books he had read, among them the works 
of “az-Zubayr b. Bakkâr; Judge Abû Bakr b. Hayyàn[; and 
Judge] Waki" on judges; the works of at-Tabari, as-Süli, and 
Abü Kámil; the works of Abü ‘Umar al-Kindi and (‘Abd-ar- 
Rahmán b. Ahmad) b. Yûnus (al-Misri on the Egyptians); the 


1 D. 351/962 (cf. Pons Borcuzs, Ensayo, 68, who follows Tbn al-Faradt, 192 f., no. 705, 
in vocalizing Dalim). 

* D. 371/981 (cf. GAL, I, 150). Cf. also below, P- 460, n. 4. 

* Igtadabahu (Madárik). The Tabadát al-fugahá? by Abû Ishaq a5-Sirázi are meant here. 
Heis often called al-FirüzAbádi and is listed under this nisbah in as-Sam“ànt, Ansdb, fol. 435b. 

* Wa-kull. al-kutub (Madárik). 

* Min al-katir. illá galilan (Madárik). 

° Ft-man dakarahü (Madárik). 

rn sai fol. 2a, The meaning of a‘l4m here is established through the following 
remark. 

* Ibráhim b. “Abdallah, fourth/tenth century (cf. GAL Supplement I, 201 f.). Cf. also 
S. AL-MUNAJJID, in the introduction to his edition of Muwarrij, Hadf min nasab Qurayš 
(Cairo, n. y. [1960]). The manuscript of the work was written by an-Najirami. 


l-Hasan ad-Dáraqutni. 
11 The correct form of his name is Muhammad b. Halaf. He died in 306/918 (TB, V, 
236 f.; GAL Supplement I, 225; Fihrist, 166, Cairo 1348 = 114 FLÜGEL). 

Waki*'s work on judges was published by App-Ar-CAziz MusTAFÁ AL-ManáGÍ (Cairo 1366- 
79/1947-50). It is quoted in the Madárik, for instance, fol. 105a. A work by him which includ- 
ed a history from Constantine to the year 301 of the hijrah was used by Hamzah al- 
Isfaháni, cf. above, P. 73, n. x. 
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History of Abû “Umar as-Sadafi al-Qurtubi;! the works of Abû 
‘Abdallah b. Hárit, on the Qayrawánians and Spaniards; further- 
more, some of the works of Abû l-'Arab at-Tamimi;  Abü Ishaq 
ar-Raqiq al-Kàtib;? Abû ‘Ali al-Basri (on the Qayrawanians; notes 
in the handwriting of Sayh Abü “Imràn al-Fási, on the same 
subject; and, further, what I came across of the History of) 4 
Abû Bakr b. Abi ‘Abdallah al-Máliki on the Oayrawánians ; 
also some of the Spanish histories, such as the work of Abû *Abd- 
al-Malik b. *Abd-al-Barr;* Abû ‘Umar b. ‘Afif,” al-Ihtifál; Abû 1-Qà- 
sim b. Mufrih (Mufarraj), al-Intihdb; the work of Judge Abû 1-Walid 
b. al-Faradi ; thehistories of Abû Marwan b. Hayyán ? and ar-Razi;? 
the work of Ahmad b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muzàáhir,'? on the Tole- 
dans,"—and a number of others he mentioned. 

All later authors used the Madárik as the standard reference 
work. A number of scholars wrote abridgments of it, among them 
‘Tyad’s pupil Abû ‘Abdallah b. Hammad as-Sabti. For easy refer- 
ence, an alphabetical arrangement (index) was made by our col- 
league Ibn Fahd, about two quires. (This index falls) into two parts, 
one of which deals with the men around Málik, the other with the 


rest. 
In the T?ráz al-mudhab, Judge Burhán-ad-din Abû Ishaq Ibrahim 


1 Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Hazm, d. 350/961 (Yàqüt, Ir$ád, III, 50-52, Cairo = I, 134 f. MAR- 
GOLIOUTH). 

* Muhammad b. Ahmad, d. 333/945 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 228). 

? Ibrahim b. al-Qásim, around 400/1009-10 (cf. GAL, I, 155, Supplement I, 252 and 229). 
Ibn ar-Raqiq's Qutb as-surür ft wasf al-anbidah wa-l-humür, which I consulted in the Paris 
ms. ar. 3302, is a historical monograph on. the attitude of the caliphs toward wine and 
their wine-drinking habits. The stories are arranged according to the chronological sequence 
of the reigns of the various caliphs. 

4 The additions are from the text of the Madárik. 

5 ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad, first half of the fifth/eleventh century (cf. GAL Supplement I, 
210, and the introduction to the edition of the first volume of Abû Bakr al-Máliki's Riyád 
an-nufüs by Husayn Munts [Cairo 1951]). 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 338/950 (cf. Pons Borcurs, Ensayo, 58 f.). 

? Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 420/1029 (cf. Pons Borouzs, Ensayo, 113 f.). There can be 
little doubt that he is the person meant here, although his work is not known under the title 
of al-Ihtifál. His History of the Judges and Jurists in Córdoba was a source of Ibn Baskuwal 
in his Silah. A historical work entitled al-Ihtifál was written between 417-420/1026-29 
by al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Mufarraj (?) al-Qubbaii (d. after 430/1038-39), but he cannot 
easily be identified with Abu l-Qásim b. Mufrih (?), the author of al-Intibáb, because his 
kunyah was Abû Bakr. Cf. also É. Lévi-Provengat and E. Garcta GówEz, Una crónica 
anónima de ‘Abd-al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 21 f. (Madrid-Granada 1950). Cf. further, al- 
Maqqari, Analectes, I, 902. elt ot مو‎ 

° Hayyán b. Halaf, d. 469/1076 (cf. » I, 338). 1 

p Abmad b. ERRER urs 344/955 (É. Lévi-PRoveNgA in EI, sv. al-Rázi; 
GAL, I, 150), rather than his father. ñ 

1 D, vni (Ibn Baškuwal, Silah, 72 f. CopERA). Ibn Baskuwál also used Ibn Muzahir. 

11 Madárik, fol. 5a. Leg., at the end: wa-siwá hádihé jumlah? 
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b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Farhün selected a number of the most 
important Málikites, about six hundred, alphabetically arranged, 

I myself have written a substantial work on the Málikites which 
is in the rough draft stage. (I did so) after I had prepared an in- 
structive arrangement of Ibn Farhün's work and abstracted from 
the Madárik the persons not mentioned by Ibn Farhún, each in one 
volume. 

Abû Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Sahl al-Quda4 wrote a pamphlet 
which comprises a number of the best known Malikites. 


On Hanbalite jurists, there are works by 

Judge Abû l-Husayn Muhammad, a son of Judge Abû Yada 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Farrá?.? 

Abû ‘Ali b. al-Bannà?. And 

The hadit expert Abû l-Faraj b. al- Jawai. 

The hadit expert Zayn-ad-din (102) b. Rajab 3 wrote a supplement 
to Ibn al-Farra?. Both the original work and the supplement are 
arranged according to fabagát. An alphabetical arrangement was 
made by our colleague Ibn Fahd, in two (separate) works. 

The leading Hanbalite, ‘Izz-ad-din al-Kináni, occupied himself 
with a compilation of Hanbalites. He compiled a substantial book, 
but he did not prepare its final revision and clean copy.* 


(ro. The history of) Qur'àn readers 


(Works on Qur’an readers were written by) 

Abû ‘Amr ad-Dani.5 

Abû Bakr Ahmad b. al-Fadl b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. Ja*far al-Bátirgáni.? And 


1 Cf. GAL Supplement II, 226. 

* D. 526/1132 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 557). His Tabagát al-Hanábilah were published by 
MUHAMMAD HAmrp AL-Figi in Cairo 1371/1952. 

> ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Ahmad, 736-795/1335-93 (cf. GAL, II, 107). His Dayl was published 
by S. Ap-DAHHÁN and H. Laousr (Damascus 1370-[1951-). The introduction of the edition 
contains a brief survey of Hanbalite biographical collections, 

Ibn Abi Ya‘la’s work is arranged according to fabaqût, with an alphabetical arrangement 
within the individual fabagát, Ibn Rajab uses an annalistic arrangement, according to the 
years of death of the scholars listed. 

* It should be noted that in his Supplement to Ibn Hajar's Raf* al-isr, as-Sabáwi himself 


* *Utmán b. Sa‘id, d. 441/1049-50, or 444/1053 (cf. GAL, I, 407). 
* D. 460/1067 (Yaqat, 17544, IV, 10022, Cairo = II, 16 MARGOLIOUTH). 
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Ad-Dahabi. He wrote a substantial work. Taj-ad-din b. Maktüm 1 
wrote to it a short supplement of twenty persons. Ibn al-Jazarí 2 
took ad-Dahabi's book, added much material to its biographies, 
and also added new biographies. I wrote to it a substantial supple- 
ment. Ad-Dahabi(’s work) was alphabetically arranged by al-*Izzí 
b. Fahd, the surviving member of the family and pride of Mecca. 


(x11. The history of) hadit experts 


(Works on hadit experts, hwffáz, were written by) 

Ibn al-Jawzi. 

Abt I-Walid b. ad-Dabbag. Also by 

Ibn Dagjiq-al-‘id, who restricted himself to persons who are 
described in the chains of transmitters as hadit experts. 

Ad-Dahabi wrote a book (on the subject) which was substantial 
in comparison with his predecessors. He arranged it according to 
tabagát. Ibn Hajar picked out the men not found in the Tahdib 
al-Kamál. A supplement to ad-Dahabi was written by the hadit 
expert Sams-ad-din al-Husayni,4 and a supplement to al-Husayni 
was written by our teacher Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd al-Makki. (Taqi- 
ad-din's) son, Najm-ad-din ‘Umar, arranged it together with the 
original work according to the alphabet, (practically) a new work. 
The hadit expert Ibn Násir-ad-din versified that (material in a 
poem) entitled Badi‘at al-bayán fi wafayát al-a*yán. He himself 
commented on his poem in a volume entitled at-Tibydn li-Badi‘at 
al-bayán. He added twenty-six persons to ad-Dahabi. Ibn Hajar 
wrote a supplement of twenty-eight persons in one quire to (ad- 
Dahabi). I myself have additions. 


(x2. The history of) adit scholars 


Abû l-Walid Yüsuf.b. ‘Abdallah b. ad-Dabbag, Tabagát al- 
muhadditin. And 

Ad-Dahabt, al-Mu‘jam, (the one) which is especially concerned 
with kadit scholars. 


1 Ahmad b. ‘Abd-al-Qadir, d. 749/1348 (cf. GAL, II, 110). Cf. GAL Supplement V, 46. 
? Apparently, Muhammad b. Muhammad, d. 833/1429 (cf. GAL, II, 201-3), cf. above, 
- 276, n. 9. 
K $ Te i be identical with «Abd-al-*Azíz b. ‘Umar, below, p. 482, n. 1. Baqfyah "'surviv- 
ing" also often means “best,” cf. A. SPITALER,in Westüstliche Abhandlungen R.Tschudi, 
138-46 (Wiesbaden 1954). 
* Muhammad b. ‘Alî, d. 765/1264 (cf. GAL Supplement, II, 46; Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 61). 
He wrote the Paris manuscript of ad-Dahabi’s “Ibar. 
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)23. The history of) historians 
References to many historians will be found later on. 


(14. The history of) grammarians 

(Works on grammarians were written by) 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Umar al-Yamáni.: 
Also by 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Yûsuf b. Ibrahim al-Qifti.? (Al-Qifti's) 
work was abridged by ad-Dahabi. 

As-Sirafi,? I believe, wrote a book on grammarians. (103) 

Abû Bakr Muhammad b. al-Husayn (al-Hasan?) b. ‘Abdallah 
b. Madhij az-Zubaydi,4 Tabagát an-nuháh. 

Judge Abû 1-Mahasin al-Mufaddal b. Muhammad b. Mis‘ar b. 
Muhammad al-Magribi (al-Ma‘arri) an-Nahwi,5 Ahbdr an-nuhéh 
min al-Basriyin wa-l-Kifiyin. 

Abû ‘Ubaydallah Muhammad b. ‘Imran b. Misa al-Marzubant,6 
al-Mugtabas fi ahbár an-nuháh. 

Abû l-Mahásin Yûsuf b. Ahmad b. Mahmüd b. Ahmad ad- 
Dimasqi, Núr al-gabas, which he took from the Qabas which, in 
turn, had been taken from the Mugtabas.? 

Táj-ad-din b. Maktüm al-Hanafi, Al- Juma‘ al-mutannáh (?, al- 
jam* al-mutanáhi ?) fi ahbár allugawiyin wa-n-nuháh, in ten 
volumes, of which I have seen a number of fascicles in the author's 
handwriting. A Special volume of the work is devoted exclusively 
to the Muhammads. There is hardly a literary work on poetry or 
history or the like which does not have a biography of its author 
in (Ibn Maktüm's) handwriting.8 

ID, 400/1009-10 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 202). 


* D. 646/1248 (cf. GAL, I, 325). His Inbáh was published in Cairo r369-74/1950-55. 
* Al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah, d. 368/979 (cf. GAL, I, 113). His History of Grammarians was 


* D. 379/989 (cf. GAL, I, 132 £.; Ms. Leiden: az-Zabidi). An edition of the Tabagát by 

, ABÛ L-FADL IBRAHIM appeared in Cairo 1373/1954. 

* D. 442/1050-51, or 443 (Yàgüt, 17544, XIX, 164 Cairo = VII, 17x MARGOLIOUTH; 
as-Suyáti, Bugyat al-wu*áh, 396, Cairo 1326). He was from al-Ma‘arra. A manuscript of the 
Work in the Hadramawt was described briefly by R. B. SER JEANT, in Revue de l'Institut des 


A manuscript of the work is listed in P. SBATH, ALFihris, Supplément, 43 (Cairo 1940). 
The autograph manuscript of an abridgment of al-Qifti's History of Grammarians by Ibn 


activity as a copyist, cf. G. VAJDA, Les Certificats de lecture et de transmission, 4 ff., 30 (Paris 
1957). 
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The compilation (of a history of grammarians) has been the occu- 
pation of a certain person who very often came to me (that is, to my 
classes), in order to acquire information, especially on this subject. 
He has picked out many original notes and remarkable results 
of research from the works of (authors) whose biographies (are 
found in the biographical collections), and from the notebooks 
of distinguished religious leaders. He believes that only a person 
who combines traditional knowledge with understanding is able 
to make (such a compilation as he has planned). His work, however, 
has not appeared up to now, although he has published a short 
treatise on the subject. 


(r5. The history of) littérateurs 
(A work on littérateurs was written by) Yaqit.t 


(16. The history of) lexicographers 


In addition to the afore-mentioned works, Majd-ad-din al-Lug- 
awî, the author of the Qámáüs, wrote a small pamphlet (on lexicog- 
raphers), entitled al-Bulgah fi aimmat al-lugah. I have come across 
it. 

(17. The history of) poets 


(Works on poets were written by) 

Abû Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah. 

Abû Bakr Muhammad b. Halaf b. al-Marzuban.? 

At-Ta*àlibi Yatimat ad-dahr, dealing with a good many poets. 
Supplements to (the Yatimah) are Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali al-Báharzi,! Dumyat al-qasr, and Abû l-Hasan ‘Alî b. Zayd 
al-Bayhaqi, Wisáh: ad-Dumyah, or al-*Umdah fi Kitab al-Haridah.* 
Also by 

Al-Mubárak b. Abi Bakr b. Hamdan b. aš-Ša“âr al-Mawsili,® 


*Ugád al-jumán fi Suara az-zamán. 


1 Yaqût b. ‘Abdallah, d. 626/1229 (cf. GAL, I, 479 f). 

z D. 309/921-22 (cf. GAL, I, 125). 

? ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Muhammad, d. 429/1038 (cf. GAL, I, 284-86). 

* D. 467[1075 (cf. GAL, I, 252). à s d ) 

5 As-Sabáwi's lack of familiarity with this kind of literature is transparent in this para- 
graph. i 

allikán, IV, 426 trans, 

® 593-654/1196-1256 (cf .GAL Supplement III, 1217). Cf. also Ibn H „IV; 
De Stane. His work is further quoted by Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhís Majma‘ al-ádáb, IV, I, 192, 
196, 204, 214, 218 f. 248, 286, 299, 300, 431, 538, 542, 548, 595, 599, 616, 633, Lu fre- 
quently in IV, III JawAp, and by al-Yünini, Day! Mipåt az-zamán, I, 33: Aš-Ša' âr is 
doubtful, as the article is missing in the other references, but cf, also ‘Abd-al-Qadir 
al-Qurast, al-Jawáhir al-mudiyah, I, 298, II, 95, 198. 
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Abû 1-112 li Sa*d b. al-Haziri al-Kutubi, Zinat ad-dahr fi dikr 
Su‘ar@ al-‘asr, 

"Imád-ad-din Muhammad b. Muhammad b.? Hamid al-Is- 
bahani al-Kátib, Harídat al-qasr fi jarídat $u*ará^ al-‘asr. 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad (104) b. Dawid b. al-Jarrah, al- 
Waragah, a history (ahbár) of modern poets. Also by 

‘Abdallah b. al-Mu*tazz, Tabagát a&-&utará? al-muhdatin.^ 

Al-Marzubani, al-M; uSjam as-sagiy li--Ku*ayá?, 

‘Abd-as-Salam b. Yûsuf ad-Dimašqi, Unmiidaj | al-a*yán wa-&- 
Su ‘arû? mim-man adraka bi-s-samá* aw bi-I-siyán.* 

Abú ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sallam b. ‘Abdallah al-Jumahi— 
as a client of the Jumah—al-Basri al-Abbári,? Tabagát ركهم‎ ‘ard’. 

Abi Sa‘d Muhammad b. Husayn b. “Alí b. *Abd-ar-Rahim 
al-Wazir,? Tabagát a&-&u*ayá?, 

Abû Talib ‘Ali b. Anjab al-Bagdadi al-Hazin, on the poets of 
his time.8 

Kamál-ad-din "Abd-ar-Razzáq b. al-Fuwati,? ad-Duray an-nûşi ‘ah 
fi Su‘arû? al-mi?ah as-sábi*ah. 

Lisáàn-ad-din b. al-Hatib,” at-Táj al-muhallá, on the littérateurs 
of the eighth/fourteenth century, and al-Iklil az-záhir fi-má fadala 
"ind nazm at-Táj min-al-jawáhir. Both works contain biographies 
of littérateurs in the Magrib. They are written entirely in rhymed 
prose. 

"Izz-ad-din Abû ‘Umar b. Jama‘ah, Nuzhat al-alibba@ fi ma'rifat 
al-udabá?, in several volumes. The author restricted himself to the 

1 Sad b. “Alî, d. 568/1172 (cf. GAL, I, 248). 

1 Ms. Leiden has the correct names. An edition of the Harídah was begun as a collab- 
orative enterprise of Egyptian, ‘Irdqt, Syrian, and Magribi scholars (Cairo 1951; Bagdád 
1955; Damascus 1955; Tunis 1966). 

* Edited by “*ABD-AL-WAHHÁAB “Azzam and *ABD-AS-SATTÁR A. FARRÃJ in Cairo 1953. 

* Newly edited by *ABD-AS-SATTÀR A. FARRÃJ in Cairo 1375/1956. 

* Cf. Hajji Halifah, Kasf az-zunán, I, 465 FLÜGEL. The author was a contemporary 
of Yaqat, cf. Yaqat, MuSjam, IV, 119 WUsTENFELD. But à quotation from his work in 
as-Safadi, Wáfi, IV, 152 f. DEDzRING, refers to the Year 547/1152, so that he was much older 
than Yàgüt. 

* D. 231/845-46, or 232 (cf. GAL Supplement L, 165). He was, in fact, a client of Qudámah 
b. Maz*ün al-Jumahi (TB, V, 327), one of the men around Muhammad. A new edition was 
published in Cairo 1953. Cf. also A. J. AnBERRY, in BSOAS, XIII, 7-22, 602-15 (1950-51). 

? D. 439/1048 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VII, 134). His work is quoted by Ibn al-Fuwati, 
Talhis Majma* al-ádáb, IV, IIT, 475 JAwAp, 

° Identical with the A hbár al-udabá?, of which a five-volume copy is said to exist in private 
possession, cf. P. SBATH, Al-Fihris, Supplément, 38 (Cairo 1940)? 

» *Abd-ar-Razzáq b. Ahmad, d. 723[1323 (cf. GAL. Supplement II, 202). 
1° Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, d. 776/1374 (cf. GAL, 1I, 260-63). 

The information in this paragraph is derived from Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 472. AI-Muhallá 
(instead of al-mu'allá) and fi-man (instead of fi-má) is found in the Durar, the latter also 
in Ms. Leiden. 
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biographies of those poets, the transmission of whose poems had 
come to him either through direct study or a (written) permission 
(ijázah). A. one-volume abridgment was composed by Ibn Jama‘ah 
himself. 

Badr-ad-din al-Ba&taki,! al-Matdli< al-Badriyah, on poets, a 
substantial work, alphabetically arranged. I have come across a 
fragment of it. 

Abû l-Faraj, the author of the 484701, wrote on maid servants 
who were poetesses (AAbár al-imá^ aš-šau ái). 


(18. The history of) servants (of God) and Süfis 


(Works on Süfis were written by) 

Abû *Abd-ar-Rahmán as-Sulami.? 

Abû Saîd Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Amr an-Naqqás.? 

Abû 1-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad an-Nasawi.* 

‘Abd-al-Wahid b. Siyáh a8-Sirazi.5 

Abû Sad b. al-A‘srabi. And 

Professor Abû l-Qàsim al-Qušayri,? az-Risálah. This work con- 
tains a great number of prominent 50115 down to the time of its author. 

‘Abd-al-Gaffar al-Qûşî,8 al-Wahid fi sulûk ahl at-tawhid, in two 


1 Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Muhammad, 748-830/1347-1427, cf. Ibn Hajar, Dayl ‘ald 
ad-Durar al-káminah, Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 4767, p. 208 f.; Daw’, VI, 277-79. The nisbah al- 
Baštaki, thus to be vocalized according to Ibn Hajar, is derived from the Hángáh Bastak, 
or Ba&ták (after Bašták an-Násiri, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 477-79), between Cairo and 
Fustat, cf. al-Maqrizi, Hitat, II, 418 f. (Büláq 1270). He was quite a prominent scholar 
in his time and is often mentioned, cf., for instance, Ibn Makánis, Diwdn, Paris ms. ar. 
3210, fols. 35a-36a. Cf. also GAL Supplement II, 7 (no. 19), and In, 115, below, p. 445, 
n. 4. 

? Muhammad b. al-Husayn, d. 412/1021 (cf. GAL, I, 200 f.). Cf. the editions of the Tabagdt 
aş-Şûftyah by NÛR-AD-DÎN ŠuRAYBAH (Cairo 1372/1953) and J. PEDERSEN (Leiden 1960), 
as well as Mélanges Massignon, III, 185-94 (Damascus 1957). 

3 D. 414/1023 (cf. GAL Supplement, I, 949, cf. also as-Safadi, Wáff, 1, 54 RITTER). 

* GAL Supplement I, 360, has a certain Abû 1-*Abbás as-Süsi, d. 396/1005-6, as the author 
of Tabagát aş-Şûftyah. He is certainly identical with our author who is mentioned as Abû 
l-tAbbàs Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zakariyà? an-Nasawi in TB, V, 9. Fasawi in the edition 
of the [lên (the photostat of Ms. Leiden is not sufficiently clear here) is a mistake. Nasawt 
is also found in the quotation from his work in Ibn an-Najjár, Day! Ta?ríh Bagdad, Paris 
ms. ar. 2131, fol. ggb (life of ‘Ali an-Nasibi), and repeatedly in as-Sulami's Tabagát aş- 
Süfiyah. 

5 His work is quoted by Ibn an-Najjàr, Day! Tarîk Bagdad, Paris ms. ar. 2131, fol, 33a 
(life of ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. az-Zanjáni). The ms. has Sah. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 341/953 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 358; Ibn al- Jawzi, Muntazam, 
VI, 371; as-Sulami, Tabagát as-Sáfiyah, 164 SuRAYBAH). : : 

? *Abd-al-Karim b. Hawázin, d. 465/1072 (cf. GAL, I, 432 f.; A. J. ARBERRY, in Studia 
Orientalia J. Pedersen, 12-20 [Copenhagen 1953]). i ١ 

* XAbd-al-Gaffár b. Ahmad, d. 708/1309 (cf. GAL, II, 117; H. RITTER, in Oriens, II, 67 
[1950]). The information in this paragraph is derived from Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 385. 
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volumes. In this work, its author resembled (al-Qušayrî) in that 
he enumerated those Şûfîs with whom he had personal contact. 

Ibn Abî l-Mansür 1 likewise wrote a Risálah on the subject. 

Abi Nu'aym, Hilyat al-awliyá* wa-tabagát al-asfiyá^, a substan- 
tial work, which has been the basis for all later (authors on the 
subject). Ibn al-Jawzi derived from it the material which, together 
with his own additions, went into his four-volume Safwat as-safwah. 
(Ibn al-Jawzî) also wrote Ahbár al-ahyár and Albár (105) an-nisd? 
(on women), each in one volume. 

The šaríf Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah al-Hasani (al- 
Husayni?) ad-Dimasqi,? Majma‘ al-ahbáb, a well-arranged work 
in three volumes. 

Ibn al-Mulaqqin, Kitab as-Siifiyah, a small volume. He said 
that in this work he collected a number of fabagát of prominent 
Scholars and great authorities (in mysticism) from every region 
and period. He thereby intended to take their memorable deeds 
as a guide and their achievements as a model, in the hope that on 
the Day of Resurrection he might be admitted to their company— 
"Man (is kept) together with those whom he loves 3 and whom he 
keeps alive by speaking of them’—and that his cares and troubles 
might find an end. 

Ai-Sarji al-Yamani, Tabagát as-Süfiyah. 

Abû Mansür Ma‘mar b. Ahmad b. Ziyàd al-'Árif^ Tabagát 
an-nussák. 

Our reliable and austere colleague Burhan-ad-din al-Qadiri 5 
occupied himself with a special book about Süfis described as 
ascetics. He spent much effort on the work but did not prepare a 
clean copy of it. 

Abü Bakr ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Maliki, Riyád an-nufís, 
on the servants (of God) of Ifriqiyah (al-QayrawAn). 

Nasih-ad-din Abû Muhammad ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Najm b. 


introduction, in Ms. Cairo Tarih 338), has a brief biography in Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 24. A 
grandson, Ahmad b. Ahmad 65 1-724]1253-1324: op. cit., I, 99; another grandson, Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad, d. 724/1324: op. cit., III, 313 f.; a great-grandson, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
“Ali, d. 739/1338-39: op. cit., I, 281. Cf. Arabic texts, below, p. 584. 

2 D. 776/1374-75 (cf. GAL Supplement II, 30). 

° I'lán, 27, above, p. 3o4, n. E 

* D. 418/1027-28 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 770). 

° Ibrahim b. “Alî, d. 880/1475 (Daw, I, 80f.). 
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*Abd-al-Wahháb b. al-Hanbalî," al-Istisûd bi-man lagiyahü min 
sdlihi al-*ibád fi l-bildd. 

Ibn al-Atir,? al-Muhtár fi manágib al-ahyár. 

Abû l-Husayn (Hasan) b. Jahdam,? Bahjat al-asrár wa-lawámi* 
al-anway fi hikáyát as-salihin al-‘ulam@ al-ahydr wa-s-Süfiyah 
al-hukamá? al-abrar. 

Said b. Asad al-Umawi, Fada?il at-tábisin wa-ahlág as-sdlihin. 

Muwaffaq-ad-din ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Maki b. ‘Utman a8-Sari4,4 
MurSid az-zwwwár ilâ qubiir al-abrár. 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Hamid b. al-Mutawwij al-Marini 
(Ms. Leiden: al-Máridini), Mahajjat an-nir fi ziyárat al-qubür. 


(r9. The history of) judges 


Works on the judges of Egypt were written by 

Abû ‘Ubaydallah Muhammad b. ar-Rabi* al-Jizi. 5 

Ibn Muyassar.* 

Abü *Umar al-Kindi. And 

Abû Muhammad b. Zülàq, who wrote a supplement to the work(s) 


of his predecessor(s). 

Compilations of judges were made by 

Ismá*l b. ‘Alî b. Ismá*l b. Mûsê al-Husayni.’ 

Sulayman b. ‘Ali b. *Abd-as-Sami*. 

*Abd-al-Gani b. Sad, the kadit expert. 

Judge Abû 1‘Abbas Ahmad b. Babtiyar b. ‘Ali b. al-Mándá'i 
al-Wasiti, Kitab ft abûr al-qudáh wa-š-šuhúd (on judges and of- 
ficial witnesses). I do not know whether this work is identical with 
his Hukkám or whether it is a different work. 


1 D. 634/1236 (Ibn Katir, Biddyah, XIII, 146). 

* I.e., Majd-ad-din. 

3 “Alî b. ‘Abdallah, d. 414/1023-24 (cf. GAL Supplement II, 147, n. 1; Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Muntazam, VIII, 14), whose kunyah was Abû ]-Hasan. 

* Cf. GAL, II, 34. Supplement II, 30, has Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Utman b. Makî, who 
wrote between 771/1 and 780/1378. 

5 The work Hiro quoted by ‘Iyad, Madárik, Ms. Cairo Ta*rih 2293, 1, fol. 115b. 

* Muhammad b. ‘Ali, d. 677/1278 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 574). 

? His Albûr qudát Misr are quoted by Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, 103. 

8 D. 409/1018-19 (cf. GAL, I, 167 f.). 

° D. MT (y al-Jawzi, Muntazam, X, 177 f.; Yaqût, Iršád, 11, ff., Cairo = I, 
379 f. MAncoLIoUTE). Al-Manda’t’s Tarih al-hukkám (al-qudah) is quoted by ad-Dubaytl, 
Dayl Tarih Bagdad, Paris ms. ar. 2133, fol. 20b, and Ibn Rajab, Day! Tabagat SEHandbtiah, 
I, 230 Ap-DanHáN and Laousr; his Tarik (which?) by Ibn as-Så' 1, Akbar al-pulafá: , Ms. 
Cairo Taymáür Ta'rib oor, p. roo. His truly atrocious handwriting can be seen in the Bod- 
leian manuscript of az-Zubayr b. Bakkar’s Nasab Qurayš which was written by him, cf. 
A. Ahmedali in J RAS, 1936, 55-63, and Maxmop M. SAxir’s introduction to his edition 
of Jamharat nasab Qurayš (Cairo 1381/1962). 
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Abú l-Hasan al-Müsawi ar-Ridá! and Jamál-ad-din ‘Abdallah 
al-Bisbisi 2 (106) wrote on judges exclusively. The latter work was 
the basis of Ibn Hajar's one-volume Raf‘ al-isr fi qudát Misr. 
I wrote a one-volume supplement to the (Raf). 

In the preface of the Kitáb al-Madárik, Judge ‘Iyad mentions 
the History of Judges by Judge Abû Bakr b. Hayyan Waki«? 

Sams-ad-din b. Dániyál al-Mawsili al-Hakim 4 composed an 
urjáüzah on the judges of Egypt entitled 24 an-nazzám 5 fi-man 
waliya Misr min al-hukkám. The work was brought up to date 
and completed by Judge *Izz-ad-din al-Kináni al-Hanbali, and 
again by one of our colleagues. 

Siháb-ad-din b. al-Lubádi ad-Dimasqi composed an urjüzah, 
with commentary, on the judges of Damascus. 


(20. The history of) singers 


(A work on singers was written by) Abû I-Faraj “Alí b. al-Husayn 
al-Isbahani al-Kàtib. Abû l-Faraj also wrote a two-volume work on 
songstresses, further, the Ahbéy al-mugannin al-mamálik (on singers 
who were slaves), and the Agáni. The Agdani are a substantial 
work which treats its subject very extensively. They were abridged 
by Abû I-Fath Taj-ad-din ‘Utman b. ‘sa al-Balati? and Jamaál- 
ad-din Abû 1-01 Muhammad b. Mukarram,’ in the manner in 
which Ibn Mukarram abridged also other great histories, Abû 
lFaraj showed that the attribution of the book on the subject 
which is commonly attributed to Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili ° 
was wrong and that (those Agáni) were collected by Sindi (Sanadi ?) 
al-Warraq for Ishaq. 

Ibn al-Jawzi wrote a one-volume Work on witty persons (az- 
zurafâ’). 


1 Ar-Radi?, but he could hardly be identical with the famous poet (GAL, I, 82). 

* *Abdalláh b. Ahmad, 762-820/1361-Dec. 1417] Jan. 1418 (Dau, V, 7). 

* ch above, p. 418, n. rr. 

* Muhammad b. Dániyàl, d. 710/1310 (cf. GAL, Il, 8 £.). 

* An-nizám does not Seem a possible reading; an-nuzzám, as a plural of nágim, would 
be possible as well. 

* Ahmad b. Halil, 834-896/1431-90 (Daw?, I, 293 f.; GAL Supplement II, 85). 

? Or al-Bulayti (see below), d. 599/1202 (cf. GAL, I, 302). 

* Ibn Manzár, the author of the Lisán al-*Arab, d. 711/1311 (cf. GAL, Il, 21 f., Supplement 
I, 226). His inclination for abridged editions of adab works and histories is mentioned by 
Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 263. 

° D. 235/849-50 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 223 f.). Cf. Fihrist, 203 (Cairo 1348 = 141 FLO- 
GEL); Yaqat, 10544, VI, 57 f. (Cairo = 11, 224 MARGOLIOUTH). 
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(21. The history of) a$ráf 


Al-Hasan b. “Atiq b. al-Hasan, al-I$ráf ‘ala (manágib) al-a$ráf.* 
There are several works on the excellent qualities of the ašráf. 
I wrote /rtigá^ al-guraf bi-hubb aqribáà? ar-Rasál wa-dawi š-šaraf. 


(22. The history of) noble persons 


*Utmán b. ‘Îsê al-Bulayti, 47547 al-ajwád. And 

Muhammad b. Zakariyà? al-Gallabi,? al-Ajwdd. 

A certain author wrote a two-volume History (ahbdv) of the 
Barmecides.? 


(23. The history of) quick-witted persons 


Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Adkiyd, and also Ahbér al-mugaffalin (on dull 
persons). 
(24. The history of) intelligent persons 


Al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Utman al- 
Ansari, *Ugalá? al-majánin.* 


(25. The history of) physicians 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 5 wrote a substantial work on the physicians, 
which was alphabetically arranged by Najm-ad-din b. Fahd. 


(26. The history of) AS‘arites 


Abû 1-Qasim b. ‘Asâkir wrote on the AS‘arites in the Tabyin 
kadib al-muftari ‘alû Abi l-Hasan (107) al-AS‘ari. Kamal-ad-din, 
the imam of the Kámilityah,* took the Tabyin and made additions 
to it. Before him, ‘Afif-ad-din al-Yàfid had done the same in the 
Marham. 


1 Cf, In, x08, below, p. 433. Ibn Abi d-dunyà wrote a work of the same title, cf. M. 
Kun» ‘Ati, in Revue de l' Académie arabe de Damas, XIII, 193-204 (1933-35). 

2 D. after 280/893-94 (Fihrist, 157, Cairo 1348 = 108 FLÜGEL; al-Mas‘ûdî, Murûj, I, 11, 
Paris ed. — I, 4, Cairo 1346; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 168 f.). 

? There were, of course, a number of works on the Barmecides. Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat 
at-talab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 15b, quotes the Abbár al-Barámikah by Abû Hafs ‘Umar 
b. al-Azraq. Fihrist, 193 (Cairo 1348 = 134 FLÜGEL); Yaqit, 17544, XVII, 269 (Cairo = 
VII, 50 MARGOLIOUTH), refer to a work on the subject by al-Marzubáni; Hajji Halifah, 
Kaif az-zunün, I, 185, no. 184 FLÜGEL, refers to one by Ibn al-Jawzi. 

4 Old authors of works of this type, such as al-Madá'ini, Ibn Abi d-dunyà, and Ibn 
Dubaym, are mentioned by Ibn Zülàq in the introduction of his Apbár Stbawayh. Cf. also 
TB, II, 310 (Ibn Masrüq). 

5 Ahmad b. al-Qasim, d. 668/1270 (cf. GAL, I, 325 Í). 

* Muhammad b. Muhammad b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán, 808-864/1406-60 (Daw, IX, 93-95). 
According to the Daw, he wrote AS‘arite Tabagát. The Káàmiliyah was founded in 622/1225, 
cf. al-Magrizi, Hitat, II, 375-78 (Bülàg 1270). 
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(27. The history of) innovators 


Al-Ahdal, al-Lum‘ah al-mugni'ah fi ma'rifat firaq al-mubladi*ah, 
in about two quires. 

Fahr-ad-din Abû Muhammad “Utman b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Husayn 
(al-Hasan ?) al-Traqi,1 al-Firag al-muftariqah bayn ahl az-zayġ 
wa-z-zandaqah. 

Professor Abû Mansür ‘Abd-al-Qahir b. Tahir at-Tamimi al- 
Bagdádi? al-Farg bayn al-firaq wa-bayán al-firgah an-nájiyah. 

Monographs on the subject were written, among others, by 

Al-Füráni.? And 

Ibn Abi d-dam who wrote on Muslim sects.4 

In the context of larger works, the subject is taken up in works 
on religious groups and sects (al-milal wa-n-nihal) by aš-Šahrastanî, 
Ibn Hazm, and others. 

Al-Yàfi?, al-Marham. 

Ibn al-Akfani, 24 al-qásid li-asná al-magdsid. Ibn al-Akfani 
was an adherent of Ibn ‘Arabi * and his works. Therefore, I inserted 
his name in the separate list of believers (in Ibn ‘Arabi) prepared 
by me so that everything pertaining to (Ibn ‘Arabi) might be 
conveniently added to it.7 

Abû I-Qásim ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Mahmûd al-Ka‘bi al-Balhi, 


the head of a certain Mu‘tazilah group, Tabagát al-Mu‘tazilah. 
Al-Gazzàli, al-Qawásim fi r-radd ‘alâ šubah al-Bátiniyah. 


1 Around 600/1203-4 (not 500/1106-7, as in GAL Supplement I, 757). The work has 
been edited by Y. KurLuay (Ankara 1961). 

* D. 429/1037 (cf. GAL, I, 385). 

* *Abd-ar-Rabmán b. Muhammad, d. 461/1069 (cf. GAL, I, 387). 

* This work (cf. GAL Supplement I, 588) was extensively used by as-Safadi in the Wáfi. 

5 Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, d. 548/1153 (cf. GAL, I, 428 f.). 

* The famous mystic, Muhammad b. ‘Alî, d. 638/1240 (cf. GAL, I, 441-48; OSMAN YAHIA, 
Histoire et classification de l'œuvre d'Ibn ‘Arabî [Damascus 1964)). As-Sabáwi mentions 
among his works the Tajríd asmá? al-áhidin San Ibn ‘Arabi, cf. Daw, VIII, 175 f. 

? Cf. I'lán, 121, below, p. 456. It is well-known that for Muslim orthodoxy, the Ibn 
‘Arabi question was the burning intellectual problem of the time. As-Sahawi, as might be 
expected, was a violent opponent of the—real or alleged—followers of the mystic. Cf., 
for instance, the excerpt of as-Sabawi, al-Qawl al-munbt ft ahbár (tarjamat) Ibn ‘Arabi, 
which follows his ‘Umdat al-qari? wa-s-sámi* in the Ms. Cairo Hadit 329, fols. 13a-14a, 
(Arabic text, below, P. 584-86), and Daw’, I, 114, HI, 32 f., 222, 244, IX, 95, 194, 294, 296, 
X, 84, 199, 201, 256. Cf. also Ibn Tülün, al-Mu*izzah fi-má qtla ft l-Mizzah, 4 (Damascus 
1348, Rasdil tarihîyah, 3). Cf. also the biography from the Sadarát ad-dahab (R. A. 
NicHOLsON, in JRAS, 1906, 806-24). 

* D. 319/931 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 343, 619; Fihrist, cf. ZDMG, XC, 304-6 [1936]; Ibn 
Hajar, Lisán, III, 255 f.). No such title is found among his works in the bibliographers, nor 
is his description as the head of a Mu‘tazilah group quite exact, but his Tabagdt al-Mu‘tasilah 
are quoted by Ibn Hajar, Lisén, VI, 335. Cf. also H. RITTER, in Oriens, III, 328 (1950). 

? The well-known work published by I. GOLDZIHER, cf. GAL Supplement I, 747, no. 23a. 
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Ad-Dárimi,! Refutation of the Jahmiyah and of the Imitator of 
the Theological Opinions of Bi$r al-Marist. 

Someone else wrote a refutation of the Zaydiyah. 

Al-Buhari, Halq af*ál al-“bdd. 

We have referred here to these works at some length, even though 
most of them have no bearing on the subject with which we are 
dealing. 


(28. The history of) the Sixah 


With the compilation of Si‘ites, there have been concerned, 
among others, 

Al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Fudál (b. ‘Amr) b. Unays at-Taymi—as a 
client of the Taym—al-Kifi.? 

His son ‘Ali. 

Abû Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali at-Tüsi,? the father 
of Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan. 

‘Ali b. al-Hakam.* 

Abül-*Abbás b. ‘Uqdah.® 

Abû l-Hasan b. Bábawayh.* 

Yahya b. Abi Tayy." 

Yahya b. al-Husayn b. al-Bitriq. 


1 Ad-Dàrimi, ‘Utman b. 52944, d. 280/894, or 281, or 282 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 342; ad- 
Dahabt, Tabagát al-huffáz, gth fab., no. ror WÜsTENFELD; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XI, 69). 
His Refutation of the Jahmtyah was edited by G. Virestam (Lund-Leiden 1960), who also 
discusses ad-Dárimi's biography. On the occupation with the work in as-Sabáwi's time, cf. 
Daw’, I, 1555. 

For Bi&r b. Giyát al-Maríst (d. 218, or 219/beg. 834), cf. TB, VII, 56 ff.; GAL Supplement, 
I, 339 f. Ad-Darimi's Naqd ‘ald Bisr al-Marist, which is different from his earlier Refutation 
of the Jahmtyah, was published by M. HAmip AL-Froi under the title of Radd al-I mám ad- 
Dérimi ‘Utman b. Sa‘td ‘Sala Bisr al-Marist al-*anid in Cairo 1358-59/1939. 

The "imitator" (mu‘drid) of the title is mentioned throughout the Refutation of the 
Jahmiyah, and in the original text may better be translated “opponent” (here: opponent 
by means of the theological opinions . , .). m 

* D. 224/838-39 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, II, 225). For his son ‘Alt who wrote a Fad@il al- 
Küfah, cf. at-Tüst, Fihrist, 216 SPRENGER (Calcutta 1854). 

3 D. 459/1067, or 460 (cf. GAL, I, 405). 

* Cf. at-Tüsi, op. cit., 220 f. Š 

5 Ahmad b. Mubammad, d. 332/944 (TB, V, 14-23; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, 1, 263-66). Ibn 
*Uqdah's Great History and Mu'jam are quoted TB, III, 308. Cf. also N. ABBOTT, Studies 
im Arabic Literary Papyri I, roo ff. (Chicago 1957). > 

* Possibly, ‘Ali b. (Ubaydallah, d. 580/1184-85 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 710). He certainly 
is identical with the author of the History of ar-Rayy who had personal contact with as- 
Sam*àni (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 83). n 

? Yahyà b. Abi Tayy Humayd, d. 630/1232-33 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 549; Ibn Hajar, 
Lisán, VI, 263 f.; C. CAHEN, in Comptes rendus. de l'Acad. des Inscriptions, 1935, 258-69; 
M. H. Anman, in B. Lewis and P. M. Hort, Historians of the Middle East, go í.; M. JAWAD, 
in his edition of Ibn al-Fuwati, Taljís Majma‘ al-ádáb, IV, 1, 543, n. 1 [Damascus 1962]). 
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The šaríf Abû l-Qàsim “Al b. al-Husayn b. Mûsê al-‘Alawi 
al-Murtada al-Mutakallim ar-Rafidi al-Mu ‘tazili.1 

Ar-Rašid Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Qummi.? 

Ibn an-Najaéi.? And 

Abû ‘Amr 21-4 

It should be checked whether some of (the afore-mentioned 
persons and works) might not belong here (?).5 


(29. The history of) misers (and spongers) 
The kadit expert Abû Bakr al-Hatib, al-Buhalâ’, and also, 47 
at-tufayliyin, two nice books (108). 
Abi l-Faraj al-Isbahani, Ahbár at-tufayliyin. 


(30. The history of) courageous men 


Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi l-Mansür al-Azdi al-Maliki, Ahbér 


as-Suj in. 
Al-Halil b. al-Haytam,® al-Hiyal wa-l-makédyid fi l-hurib (on 
war ruses). 


(ar. The history of the) one-eyed, weak-sighted, 
blind, and hunchbacked 


Salah-ad-din as-Safadi,” several works. 


(32. The history of) monks 
Abi l-Qâsim Tammam b. Muhammad ar-Ràzií.8 


(33. The history of) those killed 
by the Qur'àn 
At-Ta‘labi, the Qur'án interpreter.? 


* D. 436/1044. (cf. GAL, I, 404 f.). 

* D. 299/911-12, or 300, or 311 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 319). 

* Ahmad b. ‘Alt, d. 450/1058-59, or 455 (ct. GAL Supplement I, 556; W. IvaNow, The 
Alleged Founder of Ismailism, 19 f., Bombay r946). 

* Muhammad b. *Umar, fourth/tenth century, cf. B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismá*tlism, 
13 (Cambridge 1940). 

° Or: ... be identical with each other? 

* Wrote for al-Ma?mün (Fihrist, 437, Cairo د‎ 348 = 314 FLÜGEL). The information here 
is derived from al-Mastüdt, Murûj, ct. I*lán, 154, below, p. 503. Cf. the edition, by ‘ABD- 
AR-RA?ÓF ‘Awn and M. M, ZiYADAH, of the Muhtasar fi siyásat al-hurüb li-l-Hartamt 
(Cairo, n. y. (1965]). 

? Halil b. Aybak, d. 764/1363 (cf. GAL, II, 31-33). 

° D. 414/1023 (cf. GAL, I, 166). For a work on monks by Ibn Abî d-dunyà, cf. TB, I, 
pes MA S. AL-MUNAJJID, in Revue de l'Institut Dominicain d'Ét. Or. du Caire, II, 349-58 

1956). 
° For his Qatlá al-Qur'án, ct. as-Sahmi, Tarik Jurján, 515 (Hyderabad 1369/1950). 
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(84. The history of) lovers 


Jafar as-Sarraj, Masári* al-*ustág. Someone wrote an abridgment 
of the Masári*. 

Ibn Abi d-dunya wrote on the passionate inamorati (al-mutay- 
yamán 1), and so did Muhammad b. Halaf b. al-Marzubán. 


(B. Historical works according to as-Saháwi's own 
classification intended mainly to supplement that of 
ad-Dahabi) 


(r. Muhammad and the prophets) 


In sum, some historians took pride in restricting themselves to 
the prophets, in particular, Muhammad. Occasionally, they com- 
bined with (the history of the prophets the history of) the beginning 
of creation, or they restricted themselves to one of these two subjects. 


(2. The men around Muhammad) 


Or they took pride in restricting themselves to the men around 
Muhammad, as indicated above. 


(3. The asráf, descendants of Abû Tàlib, and 
descendants of ‘Ali) 


Or to people of a not (narrowly) specified descent, such as the 
a*ráf (descendants of ‘Abd-al-Muttalib). 

Al-Hasan b. “Atiq b. al-Hasan al-Qastallàni, al-Išráf ‘ald manágib 
al-asráf, does not (deal with) any particular group among them. 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. al-Ahdar,? Ma‘dlim al-‘itrah an-nabawiyah wa- 
ma'árif ahl al-bayt al-Fatimiyah al-*Alawiyah. 

Or they restricted themselves to people of some specific descent, 
such as the descendants of Abû Talib. 

AI-Ji*àbi.3 


1 Ibn Abi d-dunyà was very popular in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A work 
by him with the above-mentioned title is not known to me from other sources. Could it be a 
misreading and misunderstanding of Kitdb al-Mutamannin? 

A Kitab al-Mutayyamin by Ibn Masrüq at-Tüsi, the author of the above-mentioned 
(P. 429, n. 4) *Ugalá? al-majanin, is quoted TB, V, 313. 

2 *Abd-al-Aziz b. Mahmûd, d. 611/1214-15 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 68; Hajji Halifah, 
Kašf az-guntin, V, 612, no. 12317 FLÜGEL). His work is quoted by Ibn as-Sabbág, al-Fusál 
al-muhimmah ft ma'rifat al-aimmah, Paris ms. ar. 2022, fols. 67a, 73b (the edition, Teheran 
1303, cf. GAL Supplement II, 224, was not available). 

? Muhammad b. ‘Umar, d. 355/966 (TB, III, 26 ff.). 
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Muhammad b. As‘ad al-Jawwânî.1 

Sihab-ad-din Ahmad b. “Al b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Hasani, 
known as Ibn *Utbah (3Inabah), 2 “Umdat at-talib fi nasab al Abi 
Tálib, and the author's own abridgment of the work. 

Abt l-Faraj, the author of the Agáni, Magátil at-Tálibiyin, and 
also Nasab Bani Saybán and Nasab al-Mahálibah? because he 
was attached to the wazir al-Muhallabi. 


(4. The Qurasites and other special families) 


On the Qura&ites, 

Az-Zubayr b. Bakkár b. ‘Abdallah b. Mus'ab az-Zubayri, in 
two volumes.‘ It has been said with regard to this work: “This 
is a book of conceit, and not of genealogy," because it reports 
so many good actions and qualities. 

(There are, further, the works of) 

‘Afif-ad-din ‘Utman b. ‘Umar an-Nâširî, 5 on the Nà&irís. 

Our colleague Najm-ad-din b. Fahd, on the Tabaris, Zuhayris, 
Nuwayris, Qastallanis, and Fahds, five (separate) works, 

Umm-al-hudà *A'iah, a daughter of the preacher Taqi-ad-din 
‘Abdallah, son of (109) the hadit expert Muhibb-ad-din Abû Ja ‘far 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah at-Tabari History of the Bani at-Tabari. 
The work contains instructive notes, 

Siháb-ad-din b. Fadlallah al-*Umari,? Fawádil as-samar (sum- 
mar?) ft fad@il ûl Umar, in four volumes. 

Siháb-ad-din Ahmad b. (‘Ali b.) ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd- 
allah b. Sulayman al-QalqaSandi a&-Sáfid, Nihâyat al-arab fi 
ma'rifat qab@il al-*Arab, in one volume. He composed the work 
for Jamál-ad-din al-Ustadar.8 


* D. 588/1192 (cf. GAL, I, 366; Ibn. Hajar, Lisán, V, 74-76). A list of his works from al- 
Maarizi’s Mugaffá, apud C. H. Becker, Beiträge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam, 
I, 27 f. (Strassburg 1902). For his manuscript (Kóprülü rr41) of az-Zubayr b. Bakkár's 


Sallám wa-Salám (Damascus 1382/1962). 
2 D. 828/1424, or 836/1432-33 (cf. GAL, I1, 199). 
* Cf. TB, XI, 398. An edition of the Madátil at-Tálibiyin by A. Sagr appeared in Cairo 
1368/1949. 
* Cf. also the list of genealogical works in Ibn *Abd-al-Barr, Inbáh, 45 f. (Cairo 1350). 
* 804-848/1401-45 (Daw, V, 1341). The title of his work was al-Bustán. az-záhir ft 


? Ahmad b. Yahyâ, d. 749/1349 (cf. GAL, II, 141). 
* His brother, Sams-ad-din, became head of the Said as-su‘ada‘ in 820/1417-18 (as- 
Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, 11, 188, Cairo 1299). 
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(5. Clients) 


Or (historians restricted themselves to people whose origin was) 
connected with the status of client, such as Abû ‘Umar al-Kindi, 
al-Mawdli.+ 

(6. Reliable and weak transmitters) 


Or (they restricted themselves to) a special aspect, such as weak- 
sightedness, one-eyedness, and blindness, quick-wittedness and 
dullness, intelligence, wealth,? the love of passionate inamorati, 
lovers, and those killed through the Quran, nobility (generosity), 
miserliness, spongerdom 3—reliability and weakness. 

(As to reliable transmitters [at-tigdt], there are the works by) 

Abû Hatim b. Hibbán. This is the most substantial work on the 
subject. It is arranged according to fabagát. Al-Haytami * made 
it into an alphabetical work. 

Al-Tjli.® 

Ibn Sahin. 

Abû 1-‘Arab at-Tamimi. And 

Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. Aybak as-Sarüji a modern author. 
However, he did not finish his work. Complete, it would have been 
a work of more than twenty volumes, in (the author’s) accurate, 
exquisite" handwriting. The Ahmads alone fill one volume. 

Ibn Hajar wrote a monograph on the reliable transmitters who 
are not in the Tahdib. He, too, did not finish his work. 


1 Al-Kindi’s Matwálf is quoted by as-Sulami, Tabagát as-Séftyah, 15 f. Suraysan (Cairo 
1953); ‘Iyad, Madárik, Ms. Cairo Tarih 2293, fols. 88b, 115b; Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr, 115; 
further, al-Maqrizi and Ibn Duqmáq, cf. Ru. GUEST’S introduction to his edition of al- 
Kindi's Governors and Judges of Egypt, xo (London 1912, E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Series, 19); 
GAL, I, 517 The anonymous Mawdli ahl Misr (Yaqût, MuSjam, I, 734 WUsTENFELD) may 
also be al-Kindi's work. 

As-Safadi, Wáft, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch A. 29, fols. 2b-3a and 7b, quotes al-Ji‘abt 
from the chapter on hawdrij of the Kitáb al-Mawált. Cf. also TB, III, 362. 

For the Kitab A‘ydn al-mawált by Ahmad b. Muhammad ar-Rûzî, cf. GAL Supplement 
I, 231. For a work on Medinese mawéli, cf. Y. 21-155, al-Hatib al-Bajdádt, irr, The Kitáb 
al-Mawált of al-Jahiz is quoted in the margin of a manuscript in Fez, Qarawiyin 369/80}, 
PP. 28, 73, 99, 120, 124 (cf. Liste de manuscrits arabes précieux, exposés à la Bibliothèque de 
l'Université Quaraouyine à Fès, 52 [Rabat 1960]). 

2 Or "song" ?; gabd? “stupidity” 7 

3 Since all the preceding subjects were dealt with above, they are passed over here, and 
as-Sahawi is back at his favorite subject, the science of traditions. 

* Cf. above, p. 370, n. I. 

5 Ahmad b. Abdalláh, d. 261/874-75 (TB, IV, 214 f.; ad-Dahabi, Tabaqát al-huffáz, 9th 
b., no. 21). 1 
34 Bip) deus cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 58 f. The information of the [An is 

derived either from the Durar, or from. as-Safadi directly, 

7 Leg.: as-sarf “fast” (Durar). 
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Some of our distinguished colleagues worked on the subject. 
I myself wrote (copied) several volumes of it. 

(As to the weak transmitters [ad-du*afá^], there are works by) 

Yahya b. Man. 

Abû Zur‘ah ar-Rázi. 

Al-Buhari, who wrote a large and a small work. 

An-Nasê’î. 

Abû Hafs al-Fallas. And 

Abi Ahmad b. ‘Adi, al-Kámil. The Kâmil exceeds its predeces- 
sors in completeness and importance. However, (the scope of the 
work) was extended to include all disputed hadit scholars, even 
if they were reliable. He called his work al-Kámil, although it is 
not proper to give the name of al-Kámil “the perfect one" to 
defective persons. A supplement to the Kâmil is Abû l-Fadl b. 
Tahir," Takmilat al-Kámil. 

Abû Ja‘far al-"Uqayli.? His work is found as wagf property in 
the Sa‘id as-su'adà.? An accurate copy was in the possession of 
Muhibb-ad-din b. a8-Sihnah.4 

Abû Hátim b. Hibbàn. 

Ad-Daraqutni. 

Abû Zakariya? as-Sàji.5 

Al-Hakim. 

Abû I-Fath al-Azdi. 

Abû ‘Ali b. as-Sakan. And 

Ibn al-Jawzi. Ad-Dahabi abridged (Ibn al-Jawzi's work) and 
also wrote a supplement to it. Most of the material was taken 
over into the Mízán which became the Standard reference work 
for all later (scholars). He followed, however, Ibn ‘Adi in that he 
mentioned every disputed hadit scholars, even if he was reliable. 
But he undertook to omit any mention of the men around Muham- 
mad or of the authoritative religious leaders. (rro) Zayn-ad-din 

-Iraqi wrote a one-volume supplement to (the Mizdn). Ibn 


1 Muhammad b. Tahir, d. 507/1113 (cf. GAL, I, 355 f£). 

* Muhammad b. ‘Amr, d. 322/934 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 278). His “great history” is 
quoted by Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jámit bayán al-Silm, II, x47 (Cairo, n.y.). 

* A Süfi house in Cairo established in 569/1173-74, cf. as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, IL, 
187 f. (Cairo 1299). 

* Mubammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mahmûd, 804-890/1402-85 
(Daw?, IX, 295-305; GAL, II, 42 f.), rather than his father, who died in 815/1412 (cf. GAL, 
II, 141 f.). 

° This may be Abû Yahya Zakariyá? b. Yahya as-Sájt, d. 307/919-20 (Fihrist, 300, 
Cairo 1348 = 213 FLÜGEL; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, II, 488 f.). Cf. above, p. 152, n. 3. 
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Hajar, in the Lisán al-Mizán, picked out (of the Mizdn) the (per- 
sons) who were not in the Tahdib al-Kamál, adding the (information 
on) transmitters! that had escaped (ad-Dahabi) and some new 
biographies together with his criticisms and rectifications. I revised 
(the Lisán) under (Ibn Hajar's) direction, and I have some additions 
to it. Ibn Hajar wrote two more books on the subject, the Taqwim 
al-Lisán and the Tahrir al-Mízán. Ad-Dahabi, too, wrote (two 
more works on the subject) a brief work on weak transmitters 
entitled al-Mugni, and another work entitled ad-Dw'afd? wa-l- 
matrikin. He (himself) wrote a supplement to it. Someone picked 
out of (ad-Dahabi’s) Dw*afá' the inventors of supposititious 
traditions, another the manipulators (mudallisún), and a third the 
confused (adit scholars). Ad-Dahabi also wrote Ma‘rifat ar- 
vuwáh al-mutakallam fihim bi-mà là yájib ar-radd. 

There are other works which are concerned with both reliable 
and weak transmitters, such as the work of 

Ibn Abi Haytamah. His work contains much instructive material. 

Ibn Sa‘d, af-Tabagát. And 

Al-Buhari, in his three Histories, the great one which is alphabeti- 
cally arranged and begins with the Muhammads; the medium one 
which is arranged according to years; and the small one. Maslamah 
b. Qasim 2 wrote a one-volume supplement to (al-Bubári's) Great 
(History), entitled as-Silah. I have found it thus stated by Ibn 
Hajar. (However,) I possess the Kitab as-Silah, and, according to its 
preface, it is a supplement to a work by its author, entitled az- 
Záhir. Ad-Daraqutni wrote a special supplement just to the Mu- 
hammads (of al-Buhári's History). Ibn Muhibb-ad-din then wrote 
another supplement. Al-Hatib censured š (al-Bubári) in the one- 
volume Mádih li-awhám al-jam* wa-t-tafrig. Before (al-Hatib), Ibn 
Abi Hatim had written a good-sized fascicle, which I possess, in 
which he criticized al-Buhari. (Ibn Abi Hatim), however, (also) 
wrote a several-volume Jarh wa-t-ta‘dil,4 in which he followed 
in the steps of al-Bubári. Some (scholar) picked out from (al- 
Buhari) the persons who are not in the Tahdib al-Kamál, but did 
not finish (his work). Al-Husayn b. Idris al-Ansári al-Harawi, 


! Text and translation are not quite certain (leg. min ar-ruwáh), especially since the 
introduction to the Lisám itself has no reference to this one item. = j 

* D. 353/964 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 35 f.). Ibn Hajar quotes the Silah in his Raf* al-isr, 
Paris ms. ar. 2149, fol. 107a. 

? This, rather than “followed,” is the meaning of fa*aggaba here, cf. I‘ldn, 5017- 

* Published in Hyderabad 1360-73/1941-53- 
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known as Ibn Hurram;,1 wrote a history of the type of the Great 
History of al-Buhári. 

‘Alî b. al-Madini wrote a History in ten small hadit-size fascicles, 

Ibn Hibban, Awhám asháb at-tawárih, likewise in ten fascicles, 

Abü Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. *Ali b. al-Járád, al-Jarh wa-t-ta*dil. 

Muslim, Rwwát al-ittibár. 

An-Nasà'i, at-Tamyiz. 

Abû Yad al-Halili,? al-Iršád. 

*Imád-ad-din b. Katir, at-Takmil fi ma'rifat at-tigát wa-d-du‘afa? 
wa-l-majahil. (Ibn Katir) combined the Tahdib of al-Mizzi and the 
Mizán of ad-Dahabi, together with additions of his own and cor- 
rections (III) concerning personality criticism. He said that per- 
sonality criticism is most useful for outstanding jurists—and also 
for hadit scholars. 

Salàh-ad-din as-Safadi, al-Wafi bi-I-wafayát, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, in about thirty volumes. At the beginning of his career, 
Ibn Hajar made an abstract (of the Wáfi), and at the time of his 
death, he was occupied with making another. 

In the biography of Nasir b. Ahmad b. Yûsuf al-Biskri,? one of 
the men whom he had met and from whom he had acquired in- 
formation, Ibn Hajar mentioned that he had compiled a History 
of Transmitters in one hundred volumes, but the work was dispersed 
(and it was) as if it had never been. He also did not finish it. 

1 have compiled a substantial, alphabetically arranged work for 
which I used ad-Dahabi’s History of Islam as a basis, with my 
own addition of a number of (persons) whom ad-Dahabi had neg- 
lected or who had come up after his time. Up to now, I have not 
yet completed the work in the way I want to do it.* 

Ihave completed (sifting) for that work (al-Mizzi’s) Tahdib, (Ibn 
Hajar's) Tahdib at-Tahdib, (ad-Dahabi's) Mízán, and (Ibn Hajar's) 
Lisán al-Mizán, Isábah, and Durar. Much of the additional ma- 
terial to the original (of the Durar) I have noted briefly and skilfully 
in its proper place. 


* D. 351/962-63 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, II, 272 f., which is the source of the I*lán). 

* AI-Halil b. ‘Abdallah, d, 446/1054-55 (cf. GAL, I, 362). 

* 781-823/1379-1420 (Daw, X, 195 £.). According to the Daw”, the misbah should have an 
a vowel in the first syllable. When Nasir came to Cairo asa Political refugee, he was a protégé 
of Ibn Haldün. The above paragraph, according to the Daw’, is derived from Ibn Hajar's 
Mu'jam. 

* As-Sabáwi's report on the Progress he had made with his work at the time of writing 
is continued down to T “lân, 115, below, P- 446. 
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I have also completed (the sifting of) the T'gát of al-‘Ijli, regarding 
which I have kept to the arrangement of as-Subki and al-Haytami, 
and the 7594: of Ibn Hibbàn in the arrangement of al-Haytami, 
although it is full of mistakes. But I have a manuscript of the 
Tigát which was written by the kadit expert Abû ‘Ali al-Bakri. 

The Du‘afa@ of Abû Jafar al-*Uqayli, from the beginning of the 
letter Ad? to the beginning of the Muhammads, (I have) from the 
manuscript of the Saîd as-su‘ada’. It remains necessary to consult 
the manuscript of Ibn a&-Sihnah, with regard to the biographies of 
Sarik b. ‘Abdallah an-Naha‘4,! Safwan al-Asamm, ? (a transmitter) 
on the authority of some of the men around Muhammad, and 
‘Abdallah b. Ziyad b. Sam‘An,? and to insert the correct data in 
my work. 

(I have also completed the sifting of) the Du‘afa? of Ibn Hibbàn 
and of a small part of the Jarh wa-t-ta‘dil of Ibn Abi Hatim and of 
the Great History of al-Bubári as well as the whole of ad-Daraqutni’s 
Corrections (and Additions) to (the Great History)—for the Muham- 
mads, in particular, from a manuscript consisting of one quire, 
of which part of the beginning and part of the end are lost—and 
the Corrections (and Additions) of Ibn Muhibb-ad-din to ad-Dara- 
qutni which concern a few biographies. 

(I have also completed the sifting of) a small part of the History of 
Bagdéd of al-Hatib and of the second and third volumes of Ibn an- 
Najjar’s Supplement to it, from Muhammad b. Hamzah b. ‘Ali 
b. Talhah b. ‘Ali to the end of the Muhammads. (A copy of) the 
whole work, in fifteen volumes, was the wagf property of the Mosque 
of al-Hàkim. Extant are the first four volumes which end with 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Masa; (112) part of the sixth volume which 
begins with. . .and from which the part containing the biographies 
of Ja‘far b. Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Yahya to al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. 
Maymitin is missing; the seventh and eighth volumes which end with 
*Abdallàh b. Mubammad b. *Ali b. Ahmad; the ninth volume which 
contains (the biography of) Sayh ‘Abd-al-Qadir *—I believe that 
this is the volume which was in the possession of Taqi-ad-din al- 


1 D. 177/793-94, or 178 (TB, IX, 279 f). dm. 
2 The name of his father is uncertain; ef, al-Bubari, Tarîk, II, 2, 307; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, 
111, 191 f. 
? Lived in the time of al-Mahdi (TB, IX, 455 fi). 
* Apparently, the famous ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. Abdallah al-Jilani, d. 561/1166 (cf. GAL, 


I, 435 f.; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, X, 219). 
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Qalqasandi but his nephew? denied it—; part of the eleventh 
volume from which a few quires 8 containing the beginning up to 
(the letter 44?) 4 are missing... and which ends 5... ; and the four 
last volumes which begin with ... - Altogether, the fifth, part of 
the sixth, the whole tenth, and part of the eleventh volume are 
missing. I had (once) noticed some parts of the work among the 
wagf property of the Jamáliyah but later on did not see them any 
more. 

I have also completed for (my book) the study of the one-volume 
autograph draft of the supplement to Ibn an-Najjar by Taqi-ad-din 
b. Ráfi*? but many of the biographies and some of the things stated 
in the biographies happen to have been deleted in the draft copy. 
(Ibn Râfi‘), however, had written the following note on (the draft 
manuscript): “There is much missing in this (volume) as compared 
to the clean copy, and (on the other hand), there are a few additions 
in it. The clean copy consists of three volumes.” In the preface, 
(Ibn Rafi‘) said: “In this book, I shall mention the (religious) 
scholars, jurists, hadit scholars, wazirs, and littérateurs who visited 
Bagdad. All who were not mentioned by the two or by one of 
them’’—that is, al-Hatib and Ibn an-Najjàr—'have been men- 
tioned by me." The draft manuscript carries the following remark 
in the handwriting of ad-Dahabi: ' Kitáb at-Tadyil wa-s-silah ‘ald 
Tarih Bagdad, composed and digested by one who is in need 
of God, the religious leader, the hadit expert, teacher of students 
and authority of transmitters, Taqi-ad-din Muhammad b. Rafi‘ 
ai-Sàfi*. In this work, (Ibn Rafi ‘) continued the great History of 
the leading hadit expert of the ‘Iraq, Muhibb-ad-din b. an-Najjar, 
which was written as a supplement, with corrections and additions, 


clean copy of the work but could not remember where it was. 
(I have also completed the sifting of) 


1 Abû Bakr b. Muhammad, 783-867/1 382-1463 (Daw?, XI, 69-71). 

E Apparently, ‘Abd-al-Karim, b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán, 808-855/1405-52 (Jan. Ist) (Daw?, 
IV, 317 f.) 

3 Ms. Leiden: “two quires,” 

4 Doubtful. 

* Doubtful, leg. âhiruhû? 

* Muhammad b. RAfic 704-774/1305-72 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 439 f.). Taqi-addin 
al-Fasi’s abridgment of the work was published by ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi under the title of 
Muntahab al-mubtár, Ta?rth *ulamá? Bagdéd (Bagdad x 357/1938). Ibn Ráfi*'s introduction 
is not preserved in it. 
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A small part of Abû Nu‘aym, History of Isbahán. 

Ibn ‘Asakir, History of Damascus. 

Ibn Yünus, on the Egyptians. 

The biographical dictionary of al-Fàsi. 

The beginning of the Thátah (of Lisàn-ad-din b. al-Hatib). 

The first five of nine (books) of the Takmilah by Ibn (113) *Abd- 
al-Malik," and down to the passage in the sixth (book) where he 
speaks of Muhammad b. Ahmad b. *Utmàn al-Qaysi. 

Al-Udfuwi, at-Táli* as-sa%d. 

As-Silafi, Muam as-safar, a very instructive volume, in the 
handwriting of Muhammad b. al-Mundiri.? (Ibn al-Mundirí) stated, 
on the authority of his father Zaki-ad-din, that the work had come to 
(Zaki-ad-din) on separate leaves in the handwriting of as-Silafi. 
Each piece of paper contained one biography. (Zaki-ad-din) pre- 
pared a clean copy and arranged (the scraps of paper) as they came, 
and not as would have been proper. The arrangement of the work, 
therefore, is not as it should be. Not one Isfaháni is found in it.? 

The Mu‘jam of ad-Dimyáti, in forty-four hadit-size fascicles. 
(For) the second half (of the work, I have used) a manuscript written 
by Taj-ad-din b. Maktúm, in the Surgatmisiyah,> and (for) the rest, 
another manuscript. 

The Mu‘jam of Badr-ad-din al-Garigi, from an autograph man- 
uscript. The work was edited by Ibrahim ° b. Qutb-ad-din al- 


1 The reference is to ad-Dayl wa-t-takmilah li-kitdbay al-Mawsfl wa-s-Silah by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Marrákušt (below, p. 460), as was noted by ‘Anp-a.-‘Aziz M. AL-AnwANI, 
in Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos, III, 5 (1955). Ibn *Abd-al-Malik's 
biography (cf. Pons Borcvss, Ensayo, 414; GAL Supplement I, 580) has now been clarified 
by at-AnwAnf, He was born in 634/1237, and he died in 703/1303. 

2 Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-‘Azim. His father, ‘Abd-al-‘Azim b. ‘Abd-al-Qawi, d. 656/12 58 
(cf. GAL, I, 367). For ‘Abd-al-‘Azim’s autograph from Ms. Köprülü 1141, cf. the edition 
of az-Zubayr b. Bakkár, Jamharat nasab Qurayš, intro. 47, pl. 4 SAxre (Cairo 1381/1962). 

? The fragment of the Mu‘jam of Ahmad b. Muhammad as-Silaft (a. 576/1180, cf. GAL, 
I, 365), Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 3932, often contains the remark: “He said on, De est j 
or the like (pp. 57, 110, 372, etc.). In one place, we find an addition by ‘Abd-al-‘Azim, 
al-Mundiri (p. 102). It also seems to be correct that no reference is made to Isfahánis (and 
Bagdadis) in the work, but the places mentioned are Alexandria, Sîraz, Hamadan, Damascus 
etc. It should, however, be noted that as-Sabawi, 141401, 118 f., below, p. 451, credits as- 
Silafi with special Mu‘jams of Istahán (quoted by Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, V, 83) and Bagdad 
(cf. GAL). The Mutjam as-safar is also quoted by Ibn as-Sábüni, Takmilah, 48, 105, 351, 
185, 203, 316 f., 338 f., 348 JAWAD (Bagdad 1377/1957); Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhís Majma* al- 
4440, IV, 1, 554, 556, IV, ITI, 33, 60, 73, 94, 194, 450 JAWAD (Damascus 1962-65); as-Sabáwh, 
Ibtihâj, i tc. š 

“CLG. bse ا‎ d eens aa Dit (Paris 1962). 
The four-volume Mu‘jam is also mentioned by Ibn Hajar, Durar, 11, 417. 

5 This college was rs. in 756-57/1355-56, cf. as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, 
11, 192 (Cairo 1299). 


* Leg. Muhammad (b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, Tagi-ad-din), 711-773[1311-71(72), or 772, cf. 


n 


Halabi. There are many biographies in it. Also, a fragment. of. ‘ ^ 
the Muhammads from the History of Egypt of his father Qutb-ad- ` 
din,! and the beginning of the History of Egypt by al-Maqrizi, _ 
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The Mu*jam of Majd-ad-din *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. ‘Umar b. Ah- | 


mad b. Hibatallàh b. al-‘Adim,? in the edition of the hadit expert 


Jamál-ad-din Abû l-*Abbás b. az-Zahiri. 


The Mu‘jam of Abû 1-11 ثلة‎ al-Abarqühi, in the edition of D 
Sa‘d-ad-din Mas*üd al-Háriti, from a manuscript written by Ibn _ 


az-Zàhiri. 


‘Ad-Dahabf, al-Mu‘jam al-kabir, in his autograph in the Mah- A 


mádiyah. 


The Mu‘jam of Taj-ad-din as-Subki, in the edition of Muhammad i 
b. Yahya b. Muhammad b. Yahya b. 520 al-Maqdist written byhim- ` 
self, in the Mahmádiyah, in two slender volumes. The work deals P 
with 172 men with whom as-Subki had studied and from whom _ 


he had received ijézahs. 


The biographies which Abü l-Husayn Ahmad b. Aybak ad- _ 
Dimyati® selected from the Mu‘jam of Ibn Masdi, about four _ 


strong quires which contain a lot (of biographies). 


Táj-ad-din b. as-Subki, at-Tabaqát a&-Sáficiyah al-wustd, and a 


notes on it consisting of biographies mentioned by al-Isnawi. 
Also (the notes of) *Afif-ad-din ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Madani al-Matari, being his corrections of *Imád-ad-din b. 
Katir, and biographies from other authors, all that written by 
Salah-ad-din al-Aqfahsi.? Further, biographies and addenda to the 
Tabagát of Ibn as-Subki, written by Jamál-ad-din b. Misa al- 
Marrakušî. They are fewer than those of al-Aqfahsi. Further, 
the (notes to the Tabagát) written by Ibn Hajar. I do not know 


Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 23, where we find al-Fárüg instead of al-Gáriqi (al-Fariqi?). 

1 Cf. above, p. 396, n. 2. 

> A son of the historian of Aleppo, 614-677/1217(18)-55(56) (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 
282). ‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Qurašî, al-Jawdhir al-mudtyah, I, 303 (Hyderabad 1332), where the 


by Ibn az-Zahiri. 

* Ahmad b. Ishaq, d. 701/1302 (Ibn Rafi‘, Muntahab al-muhtar, Tarî *ulamd? Bagdad, 
20-23, Bagdad 1357/1938; Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 102 f.). 

* Mas'üd b. Ahmad, d 711/1312 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 347). 

° D. 749/1348 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1, 108; GAL Supplement 1, 563). 

* Muhammad b. Yûsuf, d. 663/1264-65 (Pons Borcurs, Ensayo, 301 f.; ad-Dahabi, 
Tabaqát al-huffdz, xoth fab., no. 3 WUsTENFELD). The vocalization Masdi (Musdi?) does 
not seem to be certain. His Mu‘jam is repeatedly quoted by Ibn Ráfi*; cf. also as-Safadi, 
al-Gayt al-musajjam, 11, 231 (Cairo 1305). 

? Halil b. Muhammad, d. 820/1417-18 (Das, III, 202-4; cf. also Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi, 
al-‘Iqd at-tamin, in the autobiography of the author). 

* Muhammad b. Masa, 789-823/1387-1420 (Daw, X, 56-58). 
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whether or not the Cairo manuscript (of Ibn Hajar's notes) is his 
autograph (?).1 Everything in it is ascribed (by me) to its author. 
Burhan-ad-din al-Qayráti wrote (the following verses) upon the 
Tabagát:? (x14) 


From the T'abagát of Taj-ad-din, 
One is lifted to celestial heights. 

On the seven layers of heaven the charm 
Of those T'abagát for protection alights. 


Ibn Rajab, Tabagát al-Hanábilah, a supplement to Abû l-Husayn 
b. al-Farra’. 

Muhyi-ad-din *Abd-al-Qádir al-Qurasi, al-Jawáhir al-mudiyah 
fi tabagát al-Hanafiyah, together with the notes to it and (additional) 
biographies written by Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
MurSidi al-Makki.$ 

The first half of the History of the Yemen of Muwaffaq-ad-din 
al-Hazraji, from an autograph manuscript. It ends with al-‘Ala’ 
and consists of two volumes. It begins with a biography of Muham- 
mad, then deals with the caliphs down to al-Musta‘sim ‘Abdallah 
b. al-Mustansir al-‘Abbasi and his successors down to az-Zahir 
Barqüq. He touches upon events and dates of death. The author 
wrote the following verses upon his work: 


This is a book which treats its subject thoroughly 
And which comprises all distinguished Yemenites. 


Imagine it to be a pearl and hyacinth: 
You'll have a necklace that adorns the neck of time. 


I hope for its collection to receive a pray’r, 
In secret or in public, that's acceptable, 


From one who profits from the book or studies it. 
Let him whoever he is, for me and for himself 


Thus pray: O Lord, forgive and pardon and be good 
And kind and gracious and benign to me and to... 


A number of volumes of the History of Aleppo by Kamál-ad-din 
Aba Hafs Umar b. Ahmad b. al-‘Adim, entitled Bugyat at-falab. 


1 Since Ibn Hajar’s scholarly handwriting is unmistakable, the reference may be to as- 


Subki? d 
* Tbrahim b. Muhammad, d. 781/1379 (cf. GAL, 11, 14). The verses are contained in 
his Diwan, Ms. Cairo Adab 103m (no pagination). 
3 770-839/1368-1436 (Daw, VI, 241 f.)- 
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Our colleague Jamál-ad-din b. as-Sábiq al-Hamawi 1 had an auto- _ 
graph copy copied by our colleague Ibn Fahd. (The contents of ` 
the volumes are as follows:)? 


Vol. I: Ahmad b. Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallah b. al ` 
Munádi ? to Ahmad b. *Abd-al-Wárit b. Halifah. a 

Vols. II and III, which do not follow upon each other: Ahmad b, _ 
Mubammad b. Mattawayh to the middle of the biog- ` 
raphy of Umayyah b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. *Utmán. _ 

Vol IV: Al-Hajjaj b. Hisàm to the end of al-Hasan b. “Ali b. al- _ 
Hasan b. Sawwás. 

Vols. V and VI: Al-Husayn b. ‘Ubaydallah 5 al-Hadim to the h 
middle of Di‘lij b. Ahmad b. Didi. 

Vols. VII and (115) VIII: Middle of Rájih b. Isma4l al-Asadí to 
Sad b. Sallam. 

Vol. IX: Mušarriq b. ‘Abdallah al-Halabi to the middle of al- 
Walid b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Abán.$ The volume does not 
contain any person whose name begins with the letter 1 
hâ’, in accordance with the wide-spread custom of placing 
h@ after wáw. I have come across the autograph draft 
of this particular volume in the possession of Ibn Fahd. 
There, the author himself calls it the fourteenth (part of 
his work). 

Vol X: Patronymics and gentilics. 


I have seen another volume of the work which deals with geo- 
graphical data. In the possession of Muhibb-ad-din b. ax-Sihnah, 
there were some parts of the work in the handwriting of the author 
which I have not examined. 


* Muhammad b. Muhammad, 811-877/1409-73 (Daw, IX, 305 f.). His owner's note in 
the Istanbul manuscript Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2925, Vol. IV, is dated Cairo 856/1452. 

* The volume division is almost the same as in the Copy in Istanbul (Topkapurasay, 
Ahmet III, 2925, eight vols.) which was briefly described by J. SauvAcET in RÉI, VII, 395 
(1933), ct. also M. RAérs AT-TABBAY, in Revue de l'Académie arabe de Damas, XXIII, 251-58 
(1948). Vols. IV and IX are missing in the Istanbul set, and Vol. VII starts with Rajih 
b. al-Husayn, thus being somewhat more incomplete at the beginning than as-Sabáwi's copy. 

The volume division has nothing to do with the juz? division, The manuscript of the 
Seographical section contains the third jur", etc.; according to the Paris ms. ar. 2138, 
E 74a, the eighty-third juz? of the work started with Ismátl b. *Abd-al-Majíd. 


* This probably is the most valuable Part of the work (Aya Sofya 3036, Phot. Cairo 
Tarih 1566). 
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I have also completed (sifting) the four-volume supplement to 
(Ibn al-‘Adim) by ‘Ala?-ad-din b. Hatib-an-Násiriyah. 1 

I have further completed (sifting) for (my work) the works of 
Ibn Fahd on the Zuhayris, Nuwayris, Tabaris, Qastallanis, and 
Fahds,? and other works which I do not recall now. 

At the end of the thirtieth ¢abagah (of ad-Dahabi's History of 
Islam) which comprises the years from 291/903-4 to the end of the 
century, the end of the tenth volume (of the work), the part 
after Mahmüd b. Ahmad b. al-Faraj, is missing. Badr-ad-din al- 
Baštaki 4 does not have it in the manuscript written by him, in 
the Básitiyah. It looks as if this part was missing before he wrote 
the manuscript. Another manuscript should be consulted for it. 
Some copyist prepared the manuscript of (the work in) the Madrasat 
as-Sultàn in Mecca. 

(Also,) another manuscript of Ibn Abi Hatim’s Jarh should be 
consulted for the Muhammads having grandfathers with names 
beginning with the letter sîn for checking the biography of Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Haytam al-‘Attar.® I heard my father 
say that. 

From the Tabagát al-Hanafiyah, the biographies between al- 
Mu'ammal b. Masrür * and Maymán b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan must 
be checked. 


1 “Alî b. Muhammad, d. 843/1440 (cf. GAL, II, 34). Cf. Revue de l'Académie arabe de Damas, 
XVI, 184-87 (1941). A complete four-volume manuscript of the work written in 876 is 
preserved in the Library of Merton College in Oxford, codd. or. XI-XIV. The Gotha manu- 
script has a reader's note by as-SabAwi, cf. M. WEISWEILER, Der islamische Bucheinband, 
128 (Wiesbaden 1962). 

* I*lán, 108, above, p. 434. 1 i suid 

? This may refer to the juz? division of the author which consisted of twenty-one jus’ 
of the author's autograph and a twenty-second juz? which al-BaStaki copied from a manu- 
script written by Sams-ad-din b. Nubátah, cf, Bodleian ms. or. Laud 305, fol. 124a. 

* Cf. above, p. 425, n. 1. The Bodleian manuscripts Laud 286, 244, 304, 305, and 279 
of the History of Islam were copied from a UM which al-Bastaki had copied from 
the aut r (cf, also the preceding n.). 

‘These pubes a fine peeing ee such works were “sifted” by other 
authors in their research, At its end, each volume contains a note to the effect that in the 
year 859, Yûsuf al-‘Asqalani, the grandson (sibl) of Ibn Hajar, went through them in 
connection with the research for his work Rawnag al-alfág bi-mu*jam al-huffáz (cf. GAL 
Supplement II, 76). í 

f las copied by al-Baštaki and read by Ibn Hajar, cf. F. Ben Acntoun, in 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Intern. Congress of Orientalists, II, 187 f. (Leiden 1957). 

5 The alphabetical arrangement was extended by Ibn Abi Hatim to encompass the names 
of grandfathers. However, it is difficult to see how this could apply to the names of the men- 
tioned “عله‎ x i 

€ Porti d. s16/1122-23 (as-Sam‘ani, Ansáb, fol. 207a; ‘Abd-al-Qadir d 
al-Jawáhir al-mudtyah, II, 188 f. [Hyderabad 1332]). In the  Jawáhir, عله‎ OAEI 7 E 
Maymáün (442-513/1050[51]-1119[20]) follows immediately upon that of al-Mu?ammal. 
As-Sabáwi apparently assumes that some biographies are missing. 
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The (preceding) remarks (about the status of my revision of 
ad-Dahabi's History of Islam) are an aide-mémoire for me and for 
those who may come across my work. 


(7. Men connected with the Science of hadit) 


Basic (books) on men (connected with the science of traditions) 
are a work on Names and Patronymics by the Imam 
Ahmad (b. Hanbal) which was transmitted on Ahmad’s authority 
by his son Salih, and a history concerned with persons by Yahya 
b. Man which was transmitted on Ibn Ma‘in’s authority by 
‘Abbas ad-Dfiri. There are, further, Questions from Ibrahim b. 
al-Junayd 3 on his authority; from ‘Utman b. Sad ad-Dárimi; 
from Abû Ja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Utman b. Abi Saybah * to ‘Alî b. 
al-Madini; from Abû ‘Ubayd al-Ajurri 5 to Abû Dawid; from the 
Bagdadis; from Masûd (116) as-Sijazi® to al-Hákim; from Abû 
l-Qàsim Hamzah b. Yûsuf as-Sahmi 7 to ad-Daraqutni; and from 
al-Barqání? to ad-Daraqutni, on persons, (transmitted) by hadit ex- 
perts on the authority of a number of individuals. These (questions 
of al-Bargáni ?) are different from those Which have been studied 
with us. 

Or (historians) restricted themselves to specialists in certain 
fields, such as Quran interpreters; Quran readers; hadit experts 
and others concerned with the science of traditions; jurists of the 
common (four) schools, and others; Süfi servants (of God), devout 
persons, and ascetics; lexicographers ; grammarians; ancient and 
modern poets; physicians; and calligraphers. 

Or (they restricted themselves to holders of) a particular office, 
Such as caliphs, ‘Abbasids and others; judges; (law?) officials; 
amírs; and wazírs. 

Or (they restricted themselves) to the transmitters of particular 
books such as 

Lapi 266/880, or 265 (TB, IX, 317 f). 

; (Al)‘Abbas b. Muhammad, d. 271/884 (TB, XII, 144 f). 

* Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah, cf, TB, VI, 120. He could conceivably be identical with the trans- 
d mentioned in the Agdnt, cf. F. ROSENTHAL, Humor in Early Islam, 54, n. 1 (Leiden 

^D. 2971909 (TB, III, 42 f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 280 f.). Cf. Y. al-‘I88, al-Hatíb al- 
8484441, 109 (Damascus 1364/1945). 

RAI b. “Alî b. ‘Utman. For questions directed by him to Abû Dawûd, cf. 

° Mastüd b. “Ali, d. 438/1046-47, cf. Yaqût, Mu'jam, II, 89x WÜSTENFELD. 

* D. 427/1036 (cf. GAL, I, 334), the historian of Jurjan. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 425[1034 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 259). 
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Ibn al-Haddê’," Rijál al-Muwatta’. 

Hibatallàh b. Ahmad al-Akfani, Rijál al-Muwatta?, and T asmiyat 
man rawû al-Muwatta? ‘an Mâlik. 

Abû Nasr al-Kalabadi,? al-Iršád, on the men of al-Bubári. 

Abû Bakr b. Manjawayh;? on the men of Muslim. 

Hibatallàh b. al-Hasan al-Lalaka’i,4 on the men of both al- 
Buhari and Muslim. 

Abû l-Fadl b. Tahir, id. 

Al-Hakim, id., according to Ibn Nuqtah, a/-Taqyíd. 

Abû “Ali al-Jabayini, on the men of Abû Dawûd. 

A number of Magribites wrote on the men of at-Tirmidi and 
an-Nasá"i. 

‘Abd-al-Gani al-Maqdist, al-Kamál, on the men of the six (author- 
itative hadit collections). Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-Kamál, is a correction 
of the Kamál. A number of scholars wrote abridgments (of the 
Kamál), among them ad-Dahabi, at-Tadhib and al-Kásif, and Ibn 
Hajar, at-Tahdib and at-Tagrib. A supplement to al-Mizzi was 
written by Mugultay. Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd combined the text of 
al-Mizzi and Ibn Hajar, with additions (of his own), in a work 
entitled Nihdyat at-Tagrib wa-takmil at-Tahdib bi-t-Tadhib. Ibn 
Katir combined the Tahdib and the Mizdn, as has been mentioned 
above.® 

Ibn *Asákir, a£-Šuyñh an-nubul,? on the teachers of the six 
religious leaders (the authors of the six authoritative kadit col- 
lections). 

Ad-Dahabi, on the names of the authorities of the authors of the 
six books in their other publications, whom he had not mentioned 
in the Ká&if. 

Zayn-ad-din al-raqi wrote monographs on the men of Ibn 
Hibbàn and ad-Dáraqutní. 


1 Muhammad b. Yahya, d. 416/1025 (cf. Pons BOIGUES, Ensayo, 109 f.). He may be 
identical with the author whose work is said to have been completed in 674/1275-76 (cf. 
GAL Supplement I, 298). 

2 Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 398/1007-8 (cf. GAL, I, 167). 

? Ahmad b. “Alî, d. 428/1036-37 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 280, III, 1199). 

* D. 418/1027 (cf. GAL, I, 181). 

5 Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Ganl, d. 629/1231 (cf. GAL, I, 355, 358, Supplement III, 1219, 
and the edition of Ibn as-Sábüni's Takmilah, see below, p. 525, n. 3). 

* ISlán, 110f., above, p. 438. 5 A 

Ç, Yaqût, Trš44, XIII, 79 (Cairo = V, r42 MARGOLIOUTH): Mutjam aš-Šuyûh an-nubald? ; 
al-Mizzi, Tahdíb al-Kamál, introduction (Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 25): Al-Mašáyib an- 
nubul. 
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‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Hanafi, al-Ilmém, on the men of the ‘Umdah 
(of ‘Abd-al-Gani al-Jammá li). 

Someone wrote on the names of the persons who are mentioned 
or from whom a tradition is reported in the Miskáh (Asma? man 
lahá dikr aw riwáyah fi l-Miskéh 2 

An-Nawawi, Tahdib al-asma? wa-l-luġât (correction of names 
and idioms) which occur in certain (Safi‘ite) books. (117) He said 
that he used "the works of the outstanding religious leaders and 
hadit experts known for their leadership in the field and relied upon 
by all scholars, such as al-Buhari, History; Ibn Abi Haytamah; 
Halifah b. Hayyat, known as Sabbab;? Muhammad b. Sa‘d, the 
Secretary of al-Waqidi, a/-Tabagát as-sugrá and al-kubrá, whose 
author is reliable, even though his teacher al-Wáqidi was weak; 
furthermore, Ibn Abi Hatim, al-Jarh wa-t-ta‘dil ; Ibn Hibbán, at- 
Tigat; al-Hàkim, History of Nisábúr; al-Hatib, History of Bagdad; 
a History of Hamadán''— whose author an-Nawawi did not spec- 
ify—; “Ibn “Asàkir, History of Damascus; and other great histories. 
(I also used books) on the names of the men around Muhammad, 
such as the Istí*áb of Ibn *Abd-al-Barr; the books of Ibn Mandah; 
Abû Nu'aym; Abû Masa; Ibn al-Atîr, and others. (I further used) 
works on the raids and the biography of the Prophet and books on 
the exact forms of names, such as the Maetalif wa-l-muhtalif of 
ad-Daraqutni; ‘Abd-al-Gani b. Saîd; al-Hatib; Ibn Makala,? and 
others. (I used) the books on the fabagát of jurists by Abû ‘Asim 
al-‘Abbadi; Aba Ishaq; and Aba ‘Amr b. as-Salah. The last men- 
tioned work consists of fragments which I have begun to correct 
and to arrange. It is a valuable work. N othing like it or approaching 
it has ever been written. No other book can take its place, if one 
wants to know about jurists. Ignorance of the work is unbecoming 
for one who claims to be a Safi‘ite.” 4 

Badr-ad-din al-'Aynt, on the men of the Šarh ma‘éni al-dtér 
by at-Tahawi.5 

Zayn-ad-din Qasim al-Hanafî, on the men of at-Tahawi, of 


1 Apparently, the famous Miskát al-Masábth by Muhammad b. “Abdalláh al-Hatib 
at Tibrizi, d. 743/1342 (of. GAL, I, 364, II, 195). 

* Cf. above, p. 392, n. 6. 

° “Alt b. Hibatallah, d. around 485/1092-93 (cf. GAL, I, 354 f.). A publication of his work 
on the subject, entitled al-Ikmál, was begun by *ABD-AR-RAHMÁN B. YAHYA AL-MU'ALLAMÍ 
in Hyderabad 1962. The edition contains a long biographical introduction by the editor. 

* Cf. an-Nawawt, Biographical Dictionary, 7 f. WüsTENFELD (Góttingen 1842-47). 

5 Ahmad b. Mubammad, d. 321/933 (cf. GAL, I, 173 £.). 

* Qasim b. Qutlübugá, d. 879/1474 (cf. GAL, II, 82). 
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the Muwatta’ (in the recension) of Muhammad b. al-Hasan (a&- 
Šaybânî), 1 of the last mentioned scholar's Atér, of the Musnad 
of Abû Hanifah (in the recension) of Ibn al-Muqri^? and of 
the men whom the Muwatta’, the Musnad of ai-SAfid, and the 
Sunan of ad-Daraqutni have in addition to the six (authoritative 
hadit collections). 

Abû Ishaq as-Sarifini,? on the men of the ten books. 

Ibn al-Mulaqgin, id. 

Mu‘in-ad-din Abû Bakr b. Nuqtah, a/-Tagyíd, on the biographies 
of the transmitters through whom there is transmitted material 
common to the six books and other works and Musnads, Taqi-ad- 
din al-Fasi al-Makki wrote a supplement to (the Tagyíd). Both 
(the Tagyid) and its supplement consist of one volume each. 

Ibn Hajar, Tail al-manfa‘ah bi-zaw@id rüál al-a^immah al- 
avba‘ah, in one volume. Sams-ad-din al-Husayni had preceded 
him in the Tadkirah fi rijál al-‘aSarah. (Al-Husayni) abridged the 
Tahdib, threw out (the men) who are not in the six (authoritative 
hadit collections) (118), and added those who are in the Muwatta’, 
the Musnad of Ahmad (b. Hanbal), the Musnad of a3-Safid, and 
the Musnad of Abû Hanifah in the recension of al-Háriti.* 

There are other (such works on the men connected with the 
Science of traditions). Their complete enumeration would be a 
lengthy and difficult undertaking. 

In the Jami‘, al-Hatib said: “Among the things that are of 
concern for the student, there is the study of the histories of hadít 
scholars and of what they have to say about the conditions of 
transmitters. There are, for instance, the works of Ibn Ma‘in which 
were transmitted by al-Husayn b. Hibban al-Bagdadi,5 ‘Abbas 
ad-Dári, and al-Mufaddal al-Gallabi; the History of Ibn Abi Hay- 
tamah; Hanbal b. Ishaq; Halifah b. Hayyat; Muhammad b. 


1 D. 189/804-5 (GAL, I, 171-73, Supplement, I, 291). 

? See below, p. 453, n. 7. + 

3 Apparently, Ibrahim b. Muhammad, d. 641/1243 (Ibn Rafi‘, Muntahab al-mubtár, 
Ta?ríh *ulamá? Bagdad, 14-16, Bagdad 1357/1938; GAL Supplement I, 623, where Abû 
l-Hasan is a mistake). 

The additional “four books” are mentioned a few lines later. 

* Leg.: li-l-Háriti, ‘Abdallah b. Mubammad, d. 340/952 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 286; 
‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Qurai, al-Jawdhir al-mudiyah, II, 289 f, Hyderabad 1332). j 

The description of al-Husayni’s work is not derived directly from the introduction of 
the Ta‘jfl but from Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 61. According to the Durar, Ibn Katir might 
have been the source of his information, but Ibn Katir (Biddyah, XIV, 307 f.) does not 
have it. 

5 D. 232/847 (TB, VIII, 36). 
. * D. 273/886 (TB, VIII, 286 f.). 
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Isháq as-Sarráj; Abü Hassán az-Ziyádi;? and Abû Zur‘ah ad- 


Dimaáqi; further, the Kitab al- Jarh wa-t-ta*dil of Ibn Abi Hatim.” 
He said: All of them are surpassed by the History of al-Buhari.” 


He then reported the following statement of Abû l-'Abbás بط‎ ` 


*Uqdah:“If a man were to write 30,000 traditions, he (still) would 
, not be able to dispense with (the History of al-Buhári)." 3 
Or (historians restricted themselves) to people of a particular 


situation. (There are,) for instance, (works on) names (of transmit- ` 


ters), the consonant skeleton of which is alike but which are pro- 
nounced differently (al-mu?talif wa-l-mufitalif) ; on (transmitters of) 
identical names (al-muttafiq wa-l-muftariq); on patronymics, gen- 
tilics, nicknames; on omitted names of transmitters (mubhamét, 
muhmalat) ; on those who are known by (the names of) their fathers, 
mothers, or brothers and sisters; on students who survived their 
teacher by an unequal length of time (as-sábig wa-l-láhiq) ; on those 
who only transmitted one tradition on the authority of one person 
(wuhdân); on those who transmitted traditions on the authority of 
their father, on the authority of their grandfather; on those who 
transmitted traditions on the authority of particular persons, such 
as the transmitters on the authority of az-Zuhri; also, on the men 
of the second generation who transmitted traditions on the author- 
ity of ‘Amr b. Su'ayb, by «Abd-al-Gani b. Said; on those of the 
men around Muhammad who transmitted traditions on the author- 
ity of men of the second generation, as has been mentioned above; 
on (those who transmitted traditions) on the authority of Málik, 
by ad-Dáraqutni ; al-Hatib, whose work (on Malik’s transmitters) 
is the most comprehensive one; Ibn Fihr;? Abû Saîd b. Yûnus; 
Abi Qasim b. Sa‘ban;? Abû I-Qàsim b. at-Tahhan;$ Abû I-Qàsim 
‘Îsê b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. ‘sê al-Lahmi,® in al-Masélik fi asmá? 
asháb al-imém Malik, in one quire: ar-Rasid (RaSid-ad-din) al- 

1 D. 317/929-30 (TB, I, 248 ff.). His History is mentioned TB, I, 25049. 

* Al-Hasan b. *Utmán, d. 242/856 (TB, VII, 356 ft.; Fihrist, 160, Cairo 1348 = 110 
FLÜGEL, has 243/857-58). He is a frequently quoted source of TB and the older historians. 

3 Cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, IX, 48. 

* A scholar of the third generation who died in 118/736 (al-Bubárt, Ta?rth, IV, r, 237; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, VIII, 48 ff.), cf. an-Nawawi, Biographical Dictionary, 476-78 WUSTEN- 
FELD. 

5 Ilan, 93, above, P. 406. 

* Apparently, Abû l-Hasan ‘Alt b. al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Fihr al-Fihri who is 
mentioned by as-Sabáwi, al- Jawáhir wa-d-durar, below, p. 591. 

7 An Abû Ishaq Muhammad b. al-Qasim b. Saban appears in the Jawáhir. He died 
in 355/966, cf. Ibn Farhün, Dibáj, 231 f. (Fez 1316). 

° Yahya b. “Alí, d. 416/1025-26 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 571). 

° D. 629/1231-32 (cf. GAL I, 303). 
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‘Attar, in al-I*lám; on those who transmitted traditions on the 
authority of al-Buhári and Muslim, in two works, by Diya?-ad-din 
(al-Maqdisi). 


(8. Mu*jams and Ma&yahahs) 


(Works) on the opposite subject, namely (not on the transmitters 
and pupils but on) the teachers of a particular individual are called, 
if alphabetically arranged, Mu‘jam, or else MaSyahah. The latter 
type is more frequent. Or they are arranged according to countries, 
but this type is very sparsely represented in comparison with the 
other two. A person may compile his teachers himself, and someone 
else may do it. I do not think it impossible that there may be more 
than a thousand (such works). I do not see any use in giving a com- 
plete list of them, especially since the majority do not have biog- 
raphies of the teachers as found in many of the compilations 
of scholars according to the different branches (of religious scholar- 
ship). Moreover, I have a complete list of the most important of these 
(authors) in the Fath al-mugit. (Authors of such works are) 

As-Silafi, (x19) Mu jam Bagdád, Mu‘jam Isbahán, and Mu*jam 
as-safar. 

*Iyád. 

Abû Sa‘d b. as-Sam ‘ani, at-Tahbir.2 And before him, 

(as-Sam‘Ant’s) father (!) Abû l-Muzaffar.? 

Abû l-Mawáhib b. Sasrá.* 

Ibn *Asákir. He also wrote a 111/0411 of the women. 

Ibn an-Najjár, who wrote a special (Mu‘jam) for Bagdad in 
particular and (also Mu jams) for other cities. 


1 Yahya b. “Alî, d. 662/1264 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 243). Ç , 

? Cf. Hàjji Halifah, Kašf az-zunün, V, 630, no. 12384 FLÜGEL. Tahbír, with h instead 
of h, would theoretically be possible. Part of the Mu‘jam, designated at the end as al-Munta- 
hab, exists in the Istanbul manuscript, Topkapusaray, Ahmet 111, 2953, cf. M. WEISWEILER, 
in his edition of as-Sam‘Ani, Adab al-imld?, ro, n. 4 (Leiden 1951). 

3 This apparently is not as-Sam‘ani’s grandfather, Mansür b. Muhammad, d. 489/1096 
(cf. as-Sam‘Ani, Ansáb, fol. 308a), but his son Abû l-Muzaffar *Abd-ar-Rahim, d. 617/1221 
(cf. Ibn as-Sàbünt, Takmilah, 34, n. 4 JAwáp [Bagdad 1377/1957]), for whom, his father 
wrote a Mu‘jam in eighteen parts, as we are told at the beginning of Ms. Ahmet III, 2953. 
*Abd-ar-Rahím seems to have been a very young boy at the time. 

4 Al-Hasan b. Hibatallah, d. 586/1190-91, cf. ad-Dahabi, Duwal al-Islam, Il, 73 (Hydera- 
bad 1364-65); further sources are mentioned by M. JawAp in his editions of Ibn as-Sàbüni, 
Takmilah, 65, n. 2, and Ibn al-Fuwati, TalAfs Majma* al-ádáb, IV, 1, 195, in connection 
with references to Abû I-Mawáhib's Mu‘jam. His family had a number of prominent repre- 
sentatives from, the eleventh to the fourteenth century, cf. W. M. BRINNER, in Arabica, 
VII, 167-95 (1960). BRINNER decides in favor of vocalizing the family name Sasrá, as against 


Sasarrá used in GAL, II, 28. 
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The kadit expert *Izz-ad-dín b. al-Hajib al-Amini,1 

Al-Mundiri. 

Ar-RaSid (RaSid-ad-din) al-‘Attar. 

Ibn Masdi. 

Ad-Dimyáti. 

Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi. 

Al-Birzâlî. 

Abû Hayyân. 

Ad-Dahabî wrote three Muams, the big, the slender, and the 
abridged one. He also edited the Mu*jam of *Alà'-ad-din ‘Alî b. 
Ibráhim b. Dawûd b. al-'Attár.? 

Ibn Habib, al-Mu‘jam, of which (a copy) is found written by 
ad-Dahabi in the Mw ayyadiyah.* 

Ibn al-‘Adim. 

Taqi-ad-din b. Ráfi*. 

Majd-ad-din Ismà*l al-Hanafi. 

Jamálad-din b. Zuhayrah,5 in the edition of al-Aqfahsi. 

Burhan-ad-din al-Halabi, compiled by Ibn Hajar, and by Ibn 
Fahd.$ 

Ibn Hajar compiled his own (Mw*jam), and those of at-Tanübi," 
al-Qibabi, Maryam al-Adra‘yah,® and others. 

Jamál-ad-din b. Mûsa compiled (the Mu‘am of) Zayn-ad-din 
Abû Bakr al-Marági.1 

Ibn Fahd compiled his own (Mu‘jam) and those of his father, 
Ibn al-Maragi,4 and a number of other (scholars). 


1 ‘Umar b. al-Hájib. His Mu‘jam is quoted by Ibn Rafi‘, Muntahab al-muhtár, Ta?rth 
*ulamá? Bagdád, 120, 132 (Bagdad 1357/1938). 

* D. 724/1324 (cf. GAL, II, 85, Supplement II, roo, where the attribution of the Watá^iq 
to him must be corrected with reference to J. Scuacnr, in Études d'Orientalisme É. Lévi- 
Provengal, 276 [Paris 1962]. The text of the I‘lén which says that ‘AlA>-ad-din edited 
the Mu'jam of ad-Dahabt must be corrected as indicated, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 6. 

* Al-Hasan b. ‘Umar, d. 779/1377 (cf. GAL, II, 36f.). As he was the teacher of Ibn 
Matíb an-Násirtyah, his works are often quoted, and he has a long biography, in the Durr 
al-muntahab fi takmilat Tarih Halab. 

* The Mu?ayyadtyah, still a famous monument of Cairo's past, was completed in 819/ 
1416-17, cf. as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, 1I, 194 f. (Cairo 1299). 

* Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 751-817[1351-1414 (Daw, VIII, 92-95). 

* Cf. Daw, I, 140. 

7 Ibrahim b. Ahmad, 709-800/1309(10)-98 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 11 £.). 

* *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. ‘Umar 749-838/1348-1434 (Daw, IV, 113 1.: GAL, II, 69). Cf. 
J. SUBLET, in Annuaire de P École Pratique des Hautes Études, 1964-65, 425 f. 

° Maryam bint Ahmad, 719-805/1319(20)-1402(3) (Daw?, XII, 124). 

10 Abû Bakr b. al-Husayn, d. 816/1414 (cf. GAL, II, 172). 

1 Apparently, Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (above, p. 398, n. 7), as Daw’, VII, 164, mentions 
his MuSjam by Ibn Fahd. Daw, VII, 161, however, says that his brother of the same name 
was known as Ibn al-Marági. Ms. Leiden reads: “of the two Ibn al-Marági.'* 
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This writer (as-Sabáwi) compiled his own (Mu‘jam) in three 
volumes and those of ar-RaSidi,1 Siháb-ad-din al-‘Aqabi,? Taqi- 
ad-din aš-Šumunnî,? and others. 

Ancient authors of such works were 

Abû Yûsuf Ya'qüb al-Fasawi, who arranged (his teachers) 
according to the countries visited by him. 

The kadit expert Abû Yala al-Mawsili.* 

Abû Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Hamzah al-Isbahání.5 

At-Tabaráni, in two Mu‘jams, medium and small. 

Abû Ahmad b. ‘Adi al-Jurjani. 

Abû Bakr al-Ismá ili. 

Abû §-Sayh. 

Abû Ahmad al-*Assàl. 

Abû Bakr b. al-Muqri?" and others of their class. After them. 
there were 

Abû Nu‘aym al-Isbahani. 

Abû I-Husayn b. Jumay** 

Abû Darr al-Harawi.? 

Abû ‘Ali b. Sadan. 

Abû l-Husayn b. al-Muhtadi bi-llah. And 

Abû ‘Abdallah al-Qudà i. 


1 Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 767-854/1366-1450 (Dau, VIII, ror f.), 

? Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 861/1457 (Daw?, II, 212 f.). 

3 Ahmad b. Muhammad, 801-872/1399-1469 (cf. GAL, II, 82). 

* Apparently, Ahmad b. “Ali b. al-Mutanná, d. 307/919-20 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 258). 

5 D. 353/964 (Abû Nutaym, History of Isfahán, I, 199 f. DEDERING, Leiden 1931-34). 

* Ahmad b. Ibrahim, d. 371/981-82 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 275). 

? Muhammad b. Ibrahim, d. 281/894 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 272)? He should, however, 
have lived in the tenth century. 

è Muhammad b. Ahmad, d. 402/1o11-12 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 259; TB, II, 1410) His 
Mu‘jam is referred to by as-Sam‘ant, Ansáb, fol. 315b, 521b; o. LÖFGREN, ob. cit. (above, 
P. 56, n. 1), II, 164. GAL, LÖFGREN, and WUSTENFELD'S edition of Yaqût, Mu'jam, 
III, 434, 440 have Jumay‘, and the same vocalization is indicated in a fourteenth-century 
manuscript of Ibn al-‘Adim, ad-Dardrt ft dikr ad-dardrt (Istanbul, Nuru Osmaniye 3790, 
fol. 21b). Muhammad ‘Alam-al-huda (in at-Tast, Fihris, 243 SPRENGER, Calcutta 1854) 
mentions a certain ‘Amr b. Jumay* al-Azdi (thus vocalized). The name of the well-known 
twelfth-century physician is read Jumay* by BROCKELMANN, GAL Supplement I, 892, and 
Jumayy(i)* by G. Levi DELLA VIDA, Elenco dei manoscritti arabi Islamici della Biblioteca 
Vaticana, no. 308 (Città del Vaticano 1935, Studi e Testi, 67). This vocalization (Jumay*) 
appears also in the collection of his works in the old Istanbul manuscript, Topkapusaray, 
Ahmet III, 2136. However, a verse by Ibn al-Munajjim in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, H, IM 
MÜLLER, suggests the reading Jami, but this is not absolutely certain, (cf. Juvaynt--javint, 
in Juwayni's Tarth-i-jahdngusay, trans. J. A. BovLE, 520 [Manchester 1958]). Asa name, 
Jami‘ would correspond to Jamá'ah. It is possible that both forms existed side by side in 
which case it would be difficult to decide which form is applicable in a given case. 

° “Abd b. Ahmad, d. 434/1043 (TB, XI, 141, cf. J. Fück, in ZDMG, XCII, 72 ff.). 

1° Al-Hasan b. Ahmad, d. 426/1034 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 86 £.). d 
4 Muhammad b. ‘Ali, an authority of al-Hatib al-Bagdadt (cf. TB, III, 8, 235), who 
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(9. Works on men of a particular name) 


(Works) on men of a particular name are, among others, — _ 
At-Tabaráni, on those called ‘Ata? hj ] 
Ad-Dimyáti, on those called *Abd-al-Mu?min. D 
(An unnamed author) on those called “Iwaq, in a work entitled _ 
Twad Sifá' al-marad fi-man summiya bi-*Iwad. sa 
Ibn Hajar, on those called Abû l-Fadl Ahmad. i 


(ro. Macrobiotics and young men) 


Or (historians restricted themselves) to the macrobiotics in pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic times. Several historians (akbûrî) wrote ` 
on them. Or the macrobiotics in Islamic times. Ad-Dahabi and _ 
Ibn Hajar, for instance, wrote on them, the former one quire. ` 

Or (the restricted themselves) to young men (fubbán), as did ' 
Ibn (120) ‘Asakir, in a pamphlet. B. 


(rr. Works on men of a particular period or dynasty) 


Or (they restricted themselves) to a particular time. (Such works ` 
are), for instance, n 
Saláh-ad-din as-Safadi, "Umwán, or A*wán, an-nasr fi a*yám _ 
al-‘asr, in six volumes. i 
Abû Hayyan, Majáni al-hasr fi a‘yén al-‘asr. Abû Hayyan 
also wrote an-Nidár fi l-musalléh ‘an 271447, his daughter, an _ 
instructive work, similar to the Rihlah.? 
Sihab-ad-din b. Fadlallah, Dahabiyat al-qasr fi a*yán al-‘aşr.3 I 
Taqi-ad-din al-Magrizi, al-*Ugüd al-faridah, in two volumes. E 
Ibn Hajar, ad-Durar al-kéminah fi asyán al-m?ah at-táminah; 0 
This writer (as-Sahawi), ad-Daw? al-lámi* li-ahl al-garn at-tási*. Hn 
appears to have still been alive in 465/1072-73 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 282, cf. also — 
VIII, 171, 190, 246; as-Sam*áni, Ansáb, fol. 351b). 


* With the exception of at-Tabaráni's work, these works deal with the names of their — 
respective authors, * * mH 

Ad-Dimyáti's Tad at-tamin fi-man yusammá bi-Abd-al-Mw>min is quoted by “Abd-al- — 
Qadir al-Qura&t, al- Jawáhir al-mudtyah, I, 331 f. (Hyderabad 1332). . 

The work on ‘Iwaq was written by “Iwad b. Nasr, d. 747/1347, to whom one of his students — | 
had said that no noun formation like “Iwaq occurred in the Qur?án (which is not correct) 
and that there was no other scholar by that name, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 199 f. 


cf. Ibn al-Jarrah on The Pre-Islamic and Islamic Poets whose name was ‘Amr (cf. GAL 
Supplement I, 225; H. BRKu, in Sitsungsberichte, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, — — 
Dhil.-hist. Kl., CCIII, 4, 1927). [ 

* Abû Hayyán mentioned his travels in the Nüidár, but the reference here is to the Rilla 
of Ibn Rušayd, cf. Tán, 162, below, p. 516. Cf. also below, p. 585. 

The Majánt are quoted by Ibn Hajar, Durar, IL, 411 f., 111, 209, 440 f. 

* Quoted, for instance, by Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 71, 259, 346, 475, 531 f., II, 40, 45, 105 f 
and, apparently, in most of the cases in which Ibn Fadlallàh is quoted. 
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Similarly, there are works restricted to particular dynasties, 
such as 

Abt Sàmah, ar-Rawdatayn fi ahbár ad-dawlatayn, and the 
author's own supplement to it.1 Both works also deal with events. 

Lisàn-ad-din b. al-Hatib, Turfat al-‘asy fi dawlat Bani Nasr, 
in three volumes, and the urjúzah poem Ragm al-hulal fi nazm 
ad-duwal. 

Abû Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. Aybak ad-DawAdari,? an-Nukat al- 
mulikiyah ilá ad-dawlah at-T'urkiyah. His one-volume autograph 
of the work is in the library of the Ibn Fahds. 

Badr-ad-din Hasan b. ‘Umar b. Habib, Durrat al-aslák fi dawlat 
al-Atrák, written throughout in rhymed prose. The author's son 
Tahir 3 wrote a supplement to it. 

Al-Maqrizi, as-Sulik, in four volumes. In the work, al-Maqrizi 
restricted himself to the rulers of Egypt after the final disappearance 
of the Fátimid dynasty, that is, the Ayyübid Kurds and the Turkish 
and Circassian Mamlük Sultans. He included a brief treatment of 
the events in their days. For each year, he mentioned the cases of 
death which God had willed to happen (in that particular year). 
He continued the work to the year of his own death. I wrote a sup- 
plement to (the Sulik), at-Tibr al-masbük. Several untrustworthy 
and unreliable bunglers (or ''nobodies") also wrote supplements to 
(the Sulik). 


(12. Biographies of particular individuals) 


Or (historians) restricted themselves to monographs on particular 
individuals. I have devoted the final chapter of the Jawdhir wa-d- 
durar to this subject. No one else had done something like it before. 
That chapter deals with the monographs on the biography of 
Muhammad and the biographies of other prophets, on the men 
around Muhammad, on caliphs, authoritative religious leaders, 
kings, and others, such as (religious) scholars, adit experts, hadit 
scholars, ascetics, and poets. (In connection with this subject), 
reference may be had to that chapter.* 

1 The Rawdatayn and the Dayl were published in Cairo 1956 ff. 


2 GAL Supplement, II, 44. His Kanz ad-durar was begun in 709/1309. Before, he had 
written adab anthologies (Phot. Cairo Tarih, 2578, I 247). ” 

3 D. 808/1406 (Daw?, IV, 3-5, where his father's name is al-Husayn), uad neo ia 
marginal note to the year 778, the Bodleian stage m nes "i d copy from?) Tahir’s 
autograph. His supplement is quoted by Ibn Hatib an- 5 yit 

E Paris ms. ar. Ln fols. 0 (n dated, but written during as-Sabàwi's eae 
and, apparently, very close to the date of the composition of the work in 871/1466), an: 
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Among works of this type, I may mention my monographs on 

The authors of the six books (the authoritative 4 collections) 
(z2r), (written) upon completion of the (study of the work of) 
each of them. 

Ibn Hišàm, upon completion of the Sirah. 

Ibn Sayyid-an-nás, upon completion of his work on the biography 
of Muhammad. 

Al-Bayhaqi, upon completion of the Dald?il, 

‘Iyad, upon completion of the Sifá». 

An-Nawawi, a substantial work. 

*Adud-ad-din.1 

Ibn Hisàm, the grammarian.? 

Ibn Hajar, a very fine work, in two volumes, and in one. And 

The above-mentioned final chapter (of the Jawáhir wa-d-durar). 

I also wrote a monograph on Ibn ‘Arabi in one volume;? with 
a summary of one quire, and other works, all this in addition to 
my works on the subjects here under discussion which I have 
mentioned in various places (of this Work), such as 

At-Tibr al-masbük fi d-dayl ‘alû s-Sulûk. This work deals with 
the cases of death and the events from the year 845/1441-42 on to 
date, in several volumes. 

Wajiz al-kalám fi d-dayl ‘alû Duwal al-Islam, [asummary and 
continuation of and the author's supplement] in one or two volumes 
to (ad-Dahabi's) Duwal al-Islám. The work is very brief except 
for the later years. It covers the years from 745/1344-45 on down to 
the present. 

A one-volume supplement to Ibn al-Jazari’s Qur'án readers. 

A one-volume supplement to Ibn Hajar's Judges of Egyft. 

Ad-Daw” al-lámi* li-ahl al-qarn at-tási*, in five volumes. 

AS-Šif& min al-alam fi wafayát hádayn al-qarnayn. al-áhirayn 
min al-*Arab wa-L-*Ajam. 

A Mu'jam of (my teachers) who authorized me to transmit 
material they taught me, in three big volumes. 


1 Probably, ‘Abd-ar-Rah 
* ‘Abdallah b. Yûsuf, d. 761/1360 (cf. GAL, II, 23-25). 
? Cf. above, p. 430, n. 7. 
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And many other things, such as the Patronymics and the Nick- 
names, each of them in one volume. I have mentioned this in all 
humility and modesty. 


(13. Local histories) ! 


Or (historians restricted themselves) to the people of a particular 
locality. I have arranged here the authors on the subject whom I 
know of, according to the alphabetical sequence of the localities 
(with which their works are dealing). 


Abiward: According to Ibn al-‘Adim, Abû l-Muzaffar Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Isháq al- 
Abiwardi al-Adib 2 (dealt with Abiward) in a nice? work, entitled 
Nuhzat (?) al-huffáz. With Abiward, he combined Nasà, Kûfan, 
Gàziyàn, and other cities of the region. The author, perhaps, is 
identical with the one mentioned under Hurasan. 
Ádarbayján: Ibn Abi ]-Hayjà? ar-Rawwád.^ 
Arran: Al-Barda 4.5 

1 As-Sabáwt was not the first to dress a list of local histories. However, this was hardly 
done by anyone prior to the latter half of the sixth/twelfth century, even if it could 
happen that already an eleventh-century scholar such as Ibn Hazm would make a list of 
local histories, in order to show how few of them existed, cf. Ibn Hazm’s letter in al-Maqgart, 
Analectes, II, 108-21 Dozy and others (Leiden 1855-61), cf. above, p. 150. Al-Bayhaqi, 
Ta?rij-i-Bayhaq, 20 f. (Teheran 1317), mentions some local histories. Ibn al-Fuwati had a 
list of local histories in one of his historical works (cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 365). As-Subki 
has one in the introduction of his Small Tabaqát work (Bodleian Ms. or. Marsh 428) as well 
as Ibn Hajar, in his Mu‘jam al-mufahras (Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 82, pp. 152-56). 
Ibn al-Hatib's list of local histories, in the introduction of the Ihátah, 1, 5-7 (Cairo 1319), 
s main source for the local histories of the west of the Muslim world. The 
and the one upon which he largely bases himself, 
cf. the translation by É. Amar, Prolégoménes à 
251-308, 465-531 
III, 70 ff. 


was as-Sabawi": 
most comprehensive list before as-Sabawi, 
is that of as-Safadi, Wáff, I, 47-49 RITTER, 
l'étude des historiens arabes par Khalil Ibn Aibak as-Safadt, in JA, X, 17, 25: 
(1911); X, 18, 5-48 (1911); X, 19, 243-97 (1912). Cf. also H. RITTER, in Oriens, 


1950). 

A dd detailed and better arranged list than that of as-Sabáwi was probably never made. 
This includes the later Hajjt Halifah, Kaif. as-sunún, II, 106 ff. FLÜGEL, who has in certain 
respects more, in others much less information than as-Sabáwi. Nevertheless, as-Sabawi 5 
list is far from being complete. It could have been enlarged by as-Sahawi himself, if he had 
taken the trouble to go carefully through the sources at his disposal. He even omits to 
mention works to which he refers in the Daw?. It must, however, be noted that as-Sabawi 


himself considered his list unfinished, cf. above, p. 264 f. h 
2 D. 507/1113 (cf. GAL, I, 253). Yaqat, 1544, XVII, 3 (Cairo), has, as different pn 
the History, a Kitáb Nuhzat al-háfiz. Ilan reads bahrat, which was distorted in GAL to 
bahjat. Bahrat, or buhrat, are possible forms. es 
* Or rather: “thin”? As-Sam‘ant, Ansáb, 559a, describes the work as consisting of 


one fascicle. 

* According to V. MINORSKY, Hudád al-álam, 395 f. (OxfondiLondon 1937, E. Jn W. 
Gibb Mem. Series, N.S. 11), he is identical with an Abû 1-Hayjà? b. Rawwád who 3 in 
the second half of the fourth/tenth century. For Isma‘il b. al-Mutanná iat hE Si 
580/1184) and his “History of Adarbayjan,” see Ibn al-Fuwati, Talis Majma‘ al-444b, 
IV, III, 117 f. Jawáp. Edid 

H The is who is also mentioned in the Wáft has not yet been identified. The form. 
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Irbil: Abû l-Barakát al-Mubárak b. Ahmad b. al-Mubárak b. 
Mawhtb b. al-Mustawfi,! (available in) the author's autograph, in 
five volumes. The work is mainly concerned with littérateurs and 
kings. Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah b. Abi l-Hasan az-Zanjani al-Makki 
wrote an abridgment of it. (122) 
Astarábád: Abû Sa‘d *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Idris al-Idrisi al-Astarábádi.? 

Abü l-Qâsim Hamzah b. Yüsuf as-Sahmi wrote a Completion 
(Takmilah) of the history (of the city).3 
Alexandria: Abû l-Muzaffar Mansür b. Salim,* in four volumes. 

Abû I-Fadá'il (?).5 

Abû ‘Ali al-Hasan b. ‘Umar b. al-Hasan (b.) as-Sabbag® compiled 
the praise (fad@?il) of (the city). 

Muhammad b. Qasim b. Muhammad an-Nuwayri as-Sikandari 
al-Maliki” wrote a three-volume description of the major affair 


which happened at the beginning of the year (7)67/1365, when the 
Franks took Alexandria, looted it, and captured its women and men. 
He digressed in the work from one thing to the other. He began with 


of the nisbah is uncertain, 

1 D. 637[1239 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 496). His History is also quoted by Yaqit, Mu*jam, 
cf. F. J. HEER, Die historischen unda geographischen Quellen in Jágüt's Geographischem 
Worterbuch, 36 (Strassburg 1898); as-Safadi, Wáfi, I, 286 RITTER, and Bodleian ms. or. 
Seld. Arch. A. 20, vol. rara (life of Sulayman b. Banyamán); Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhís Majma* 
al-ádáb, IV, x, 79 f., 576, IV, III, 250 JAwáp; Ibn Qadî Suhbah, al-Kawákib ad-durriyah, 
Phot. Cairo Ta?rib, 1227, P. 25, whose source is Abû Samah. 

° D. 405/1015 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 210; Storey, Persian Literature, II, 371; as-Sam “Ant, 
Ansdb, fol. 22b). The History of Astarábád is mentioned by as-Sam‘Ani, Ansdb, fol. 30a, 
and quoted fol. 498a; TB, X, 302 f.; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VII, 273, mentions only the 
History of Samarqand. The History of Samarqand is much used by as-Sam‘Ani and seems 
to be meant wherever as-Sam'áni quotes the author with no indication of a title, for instance, 
Ansáb, fols, 55a-b, 65a-b, 922, Toga, 138a, 189b, 249a, 261b, 286a, 296b, 329b, 403b, 422b, 
443b, 456a, 470b, 4748, 480b, 487a, 546a, 599a, 600b. Cf, also F. J. HEER, op. cit., 40; 
R. N. FRYE, in Mélanges Fuad Köprülü, 166 (Istanbul 1953). 

* Cf. the edition of his Ta’rth Jurjan, 466 fi. (Hyderabad 1369/1950). 

4 D. 673/1275 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 573 f.; Ibn Rafi, Muntahab al-muhtár, Ta?rth 
*ulamá? Bagdad, 229-31, Bagdad 1351/1932-1358; Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhts Majma‘ al-ádáb, 
IV, r, 541 f. JAwAp; al-Yanini, Dayl Mirût as-zamán, III, 103). 

* ?, leg. Abû <....>, on the praise (fada?il, of the city)? 

* He lived in the first half of the fifth/eleventh century, according to the chain of trans- 
mitters at the beginning of the Fadá?il al-Iskandartyah, Ms. Cairo Ta'rib 1485. He is called 
there Abû l-Hasan ‘Alf b. ‘Umar b. (?) al-Hasan b. Abi Ishaq al-Faqth, known as Ibn 
as-Sabbag. The authorship of the work in Cairo which goes back to the first half of the 
fourth/tenth century remains to be investigated. 


Unfortunately, I did not have a Chance to study the whole work but only parts of it. For 
a volume of al-Mas'üdi's Murá in an-Nuwayri's handwriting, cf. P. VoonHoEvE, in Al- 
Mas*ádi Millenary Commemoration Volume, 5f. (Aligarh 1960). 
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the description of the conquest of the city (at the beginning of 
Islam ?), and he tarried so much that in comparison with the other 
things he mentioned, the event (of the year 767) is hardly noticeable. 
Sevilla: Abü Bakr Muhammad b. *Abdallàh b. Ibráhim b. Qassüm 
al-Isbili! Majális al-abrár fi mu‘dmalat al-hiyár, a history (ahbár) 
of the pious men (of the city). 

Isbahán: Abû ‘Abdallah Hamzah b. al-Husayn al-Mu'addib.? 

Abü Bakr Ahmad b. Músà b. Mardawayh.? 

Abû Zakariyà? Yahya b. Abi ‘Amr ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, a son of 
the hadit expert Abà ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Muhammad 
b. Yahyà b. Mandah, both Abû Zakariyà? and his grandfather 
(Abû *Abdallàh).* 

Abü š-Šayh b. Hibban. 

Abû Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah. His alphabetically arranged 
work of two volumes is the most complete (history of the city). 

Abü Bakr Muhammad b. Abi ‘Ali Ahmad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 
al-Mu‘addil.® 
Lisbon (Ms. Leiden: Estepona): Ibn Idris.® 


1 D. 639/1242 (cf. Pons Borcues, Ensayo, 286; Ibn al-Abbar, 753, no. 2142 (additions) 
Copera, Madrid 1886-89, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 6). GAL Supplement I, 732 f., con- 
founds the author of this work with the famous jurist Ibn al-‘Arabi al-I8bilf. 

? The well-known author of the fourth/tenth century (cf. GAL, I, 145). 

Hamzah himself refers to his History of Isfahán in his History, I, 187 GoTTWALDT (St. 
Petersburg-Leipzig 1844-48), and, in addition to the quotations from the History of Isfahán 
mentioned in GAL Supplement, I, 222, the work is also quoted by at-Ta“alibt, Yatimat 
ad-dahr, 111, 125 (Damascus 1304); Mufaddal b. Sa‘d al-Máfarrübi, Kitáb Mahásin Igbahán 
(Teheran 1312/1933); ar-Rafi‘t, Tadwin, Phot. Cairo Tarih 2648, 2. r 

3 323-410/935-1019(20), or 416/1025-26, cf. E. MITTWOCH, in Mitteilungen des Seminars 
für or. Sprachen, Westas. Studien, XII, 116 (1909); GAL Supplement I, 411. His History of 
Isfahán was used extensively by as-Sam*áni, Ansáb, for instance, fols. 38a, 126a, 132b, 
279a, 307b, 312a, 324b, 3744, 390b, 413b, 433a, 488b, 542a, 587a. Cf. also Yaqût, Mu‘jam, 
apud F. J. HEER, op. cit., 37. H 

* Abû Zakariya”s work was quoted, for instance, by al-Qifti, Inbáh, ll, 27 (Cairo 1369- 
74[1950-55); as-Sam*àni, Ansdb, for instance, fols. 60a, 64a, 389a, 4774, 5363; Yaqût, 
Mu‘jam, apud. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 37, who doubts the existence of Abû *Abdallàh's work; 
Ibn Hallikán, III, 145 trans. De SLANE. Abû ‘Abdallah’s “History” is quoted by as-Sam- 
“ani, Ansáb, fol. 175b. 

5 The Kitáb Qalá^id aš-šaraf ft mafáhir Isfahan wa-ahbárihá by «Ali b. Hamzah al-Isfa- 
hàni, cf. Yaqût, 17444, XII, 204 (Cairo = V, 20r MARGOLIOUTR), is one of the works not 
mentioned by as-Sabàwi, probably because it had little to do with hadét scholars and, 
therefore, escaped the attention of as-Sabáwi and his sources. But he should not have 
omitted al-Firüzábádi's History of Isfahán, cf. Daw’, X, 821a. Ñ 

* He could hardly be identical with the author of the Histories of Astarabad and Samar- 
qand, but he certainly is identical with the author of the History of Segura, below, p. 470. 
Pons 80165085, Ensayo, 395, knows the author only from the Ihátah. The very faulty edition 
of the Ihátah mentions the History of Estepona by Abû Bakr Muhammad "b. Idrîs,’ whose 
author (d. 707/1307), however, does not seem to have had the “Ibn Idris” in his name, 
cf. Pons 801610895, Ensayo, 314. 
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lfrigiyah: Ibrahîm b. al-Qàsim b. ar-Ragiq al-Qayrawani al- 
Kátib,' in several volumes. 

Muhammad b. Yûsuf al-Warráq.? 

Ibn ad-Dabbag al-Ansári? an author of the seventh/thirteenth 
century of the same generation as al-Mundiri. 

Abû ‘Arab Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Tamim at-Tamimi al- 
Qayrawáni, the kadit expert, on the fabagát of the people of (the city). 

Abû Bakr al-Máliki dealt with the (religious) scholars (of the 
city) and also wrote a monograph on its servants (of God). 4 
Spain:® Abû Galib al-Garnáti.* 

Abû ‘Abdallah al-Humaydi,” Jadwat al-Mugtabis. 

Abû 1-Walid b. al-Faradi, al-Ihtifál fi tarájim ar-rijál, that is, per- 
sons who were (either born) in Spain or who settled there, from the 
beginning of the second to the end of the fourth 8 century. Supple- 
ments to Ibn al-Faradi are Ibn Baikuwal, as-Silah; Aba Jafar 
b. az-Zubayr? (123); Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. al-Abbar 
al-Quda% al-Andalust, at-Takmilah ; and Chief Judge Abû 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Malik al-An- 
şarî al-Marrákusi, ad-Dayl wa-t-takmilah li-kitábay al-Mawsil © 
wa-s-Silah, a substantial work, in several volumes. 

Abû Marwan Hayyan b. Halaf b. Husayn b. Hayyán al-Andalusi! 


1 The work is also quoted by Ibn Farhan, Díbáj, 119 (Cairo 1351); Ibn Hajar, Raf al-isr 
Paris ms. ar. 2149, fol. 40b. 

* D. 363/973-74 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 233). The biographers (ad-Dabbi, Bugyat al- 
multamis, 131, Madrid 1885, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 3; al-Maqqari, Analectes, 11, 113 
Dozy and others, Leiden, 1885-61) mention works on various Northwest African cities by 
this author. They may be meant here, but cf. also Pons Borcugs, Ensayo, 80 f. 

? He appears to be identical with the author of the History of al-Qayrawán, Abû Zayd 
e ae b. Muhammad, although the latter died nearly half a century after al- 

undiri. 

* For al-Malikt and his works, cf. above, p. 419, n. 5. The Tari al-Afáriqah, or Ifrígiyah, 
by Muhammad b. al-Harit (cf. above, p. 418, n. 2), GAL Supplement I, 232, was overlooked 
by as-Sabáwi. It is also quoted by ‘Iyad, Madárik, Ms. Cairo Tarih 2293, fols. 163b, 167a. 

* For Ibn Sa‘td’s list of Spanish histories, cf. al-Maqqari, Analectes, II, 122-24 Dozy 
OS الاي‎ Cf. also C. PELLAT, in B. Lewis and P. M. Hott, Historians of the Middle 

ast, 122 f. 

* He may be identical with Ibn Gálib whose Farhat al-anfus ft abûr ahl al-Andalus is 
quoted by al-Maqqart and whose name is said to be Muhammad b. Ayyüb al-Garnatt 
(al-Maqqart, Analectes, II, 104, 276, 417). Cf. Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhis Majma* al-ádáb, IV, 
III, 536 f. Jawáp. 


i Ahmad b. Ibráhim, 627-708/1230-1308 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 733, no. 10a). Cf. the 
edition of his Silat as-Silah by É. Livi-Provengat (Rabat 1938). 
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wrote two works on the subject, the larger one, al-Mubin, in sixty 
volumes, and the other, al-Mugtabis, in ten volumes. 

Abû ‘Umar b. ‘Ât, Rayhdnat at-tanaffus fi *ulamá? al-Andalus. 

Abû ‘Amir Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Amir al-Balawi at-Tarasüsi 
(at-Turtüsi),?? Durar al-qalá'id wa-gurar al-faw@id fi ahbár al- 
Andalus wa-umará^ihá wa-tabagát ‘ulam@ thé wa-u*ará*ihá. 

Abû Hayyán, on Spanish heretics (?). 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Hàrit made a compilation of Spaniards. 

The first Umayyad-Marwánid ruler of Spain was ‘Abd-ar-Rahman 
b. Muʻâwiyah b. Hiáàm b. ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Marwan b. al-Hakam 
b. Abi 1-‘As al-Umawi al-Marwani. He ruled thirty-three years. 
After him, his son Hišàm became the ruler. His descendants re- 
mained in power until the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century. ° 
Bab al-abwáb: Mamsüs (??) ad-Darbandi. * 

Bajáyah (Bougie): Ibn al-Hàjj.* 

Al-Gubrini9 wrote a monograph on (Bajayah’s) excellent men. 
Buhárá: Gunjàr Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Buhari, the padit expert." 
His work was abridged by as-Silafi. The original is in my possession. 
Al-Basrah: Ibn Dahjàn. 8 


1 Ahmad b. Hárün, d. 609/1212 (cf. É. Lévr-PRovENçAL, La Péninsule Ibérique, 165, 
n. 3, Leiden 1938). 

? D, 559/1164 (cf. Pons 180161085, Ensayo, 226; GAL, I, 499). , 

? Ilan has “the 400(s). Some further quotations from Spanish histories: ‘Iyad, Madárik, 
Ms. Cairo Ta'rib 2293, 1, fol. 129b, quotes ar-Razi, on the genealogy of the Spaniards. 

The History of Spain by Muhammad b. Salih al-Ma*áfiri al-Qahtáni, who died some time 
after 370/980-81 (cf. also Pons Borcuzs, Ensayo, 93), is referred to by as-Sam'áni, Ansáb, 
fol. 443b, and quoted by Sibt b. al-*Ajami (d. 884/1480, cf. GAL, II, 70), Kunáz ad-dahab 
ft tarih Halab, Ms. Cairo (Taymür ?) Ta?rih, 837, P. 27. 

* For quotations from an anonymous history of Bab al-abwab completed around 500/1106, 
cf. V. MINORSKY, Studies in Caucasian History, 3 ff., 163 ff. (London 1953). 

* Muhammad b. Muhammad, d. 771/1370 (cf. Poss Borcurs, Ensayo, 333; A. GONZALEZ 
PALENCIA, Historia de la literatura Ar.-Espafiola, 194, Barcelona-Buenos Aires 1928; Ibn 
Hajar, Durar, IV, 155-57) (al-Ballafiqi). 

* Sic leg. Ahmad b. Ahmad, d. 714/1315 (cf. GAL, II, 239). ;: 

7 D. 410/1019-20, or 422/1031, or, according to Hajji Halifah, Kaif az-zunün, II, 117 
FLÜGEL, in 412/1021-22, cf. Yáqüt, Irfád, XVII, 213 f. (Cairo = VI, 329 MARGOLIOUTR), 
from as-Sam‘ant, Ansáb, fol. 411b; EI, 2nd ed., s.v. Ghundjar. 5 

Gunjar’s History is quoted, for instance, by TB, X, 27; Ibn Bagkuwal, as-Silah, 205 
Coprra; as-Sam‘ani, Ansáb, for instance, fols. 18a, 100a, 227b, 374b, 443b, 508a, 555a; 
ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffáz, 9th fab., no. 23 WÜSTENFELD; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 355. 
It was used by al-Haydari (cf. Daw?, IX, 119). Cf. also TB, I, 296, X, 149, 297, XII, 256. 

The Additions to Gunjàr's History of Buhárá by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mámáni 
(d. 436/1045) are mentioned by as-Sam“Aant, Ansáb, fols. 487a, 504a; cf. Yaqût, IrSad, 
XVII, 213 (Cairo = VI, 329 MARGOLIOUTH), and ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffáz, r4th tab., 
no. 2 WÜsTENFELD, where the author is called (Ahmad) b. Màmá al-Isfaháni. 

Muhammad b. Ja‘far an-Narsabi's History of Buhárá (cf. above, p. 160, n. 7; cf. also 
as-Sam‘ant, Ansáb, fol. 74b) was not known to as-Sahawi. Al-Bayhaqi, Ta?rfh-i-Bayhaq, 
21, mentions the history of Buhárá and Samarqand by a certain Sa*d b. Janah. 

5 Dihqàn ?, cf. below, p. 473, n. 8? Hajji Halifah has Whján. 
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‘Umar b. Sabbah.! His work is in the library of Muhibb-ad-din 
b. a&-Sihnah. 
5484044: Ahmad b. Abi Tahir. 

Ibn Isfandiyar.® 

Abû Bakr al-Hatib. His ten-volume work is the most compre- 
hensive one. It has been used as the standard reference work by all 
later (scholars). Supplements to the Hatib’s work were written by 
Abû Sa*d *Abd-al-Karim b. Muhammad as-Sam ‘ani al-Marwazi, in 
ten volumes, or less; 4 by Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sad b. 
‘Ali ad-Dubayti,> (a copy of) whose work is in the possession 
of as-Sibt (?), and there are two copies of it in Mecca; by al-Qati*;? 
and by Ibn an-Najjar. (Ibn an-Najjar’s) work is the most substan- 
tial one. He included the material of Ibn as-Sam ‘ni and Ibn ad- 
Dubayti. With his own addditions and notes, the work came to 
seventeen volumes in the (copy) written by Jamál-ad-din b. az- 
Zahiri, a wagf possession of the Mosque of al-Hakim. Part of the 
Work is missing. A supplement said to consist of about thirty vol- 
umes was written by Táj-ad-din “Alí b. Anjab b. as-Sàd, the 


1 D. 263/876-77, or 264 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 209). Further quotations of his History 
of al-Basrah in Yàqüt, Mu‘jam, cf. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 32; Ibn Hallikan, II, 587, III, 632 
trans. DE SLANE; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 127. 

Ibn Hazm knew some more works on the history of al-Basrah, cf. al-Maqqari, Ana- 
lectes, YI, 113 Dozy and others (Leiden 1855-61). Cf. also above, P- 152, n. 3. 

* Quotations from the History of Bagdad, of which only the sixth volume is preserved 
(cf. above, p. 152 f.; new ed. by M. ZAHID ar-Kawrari [Cairo 1368/1949]), are also found in, 
for instance, TB, I, 117; ar-Rasid b. az-Zubayr, ad-Dahd?ir wa-t-tuhaf, 31 HAMIDULLAM 
(Kuwait 1959); al-Azdi, Badá^i* al-badá^ih, I, 71, 211 f., II, 85 (Cairo 1316); Ibn al-Azraq, 
History of Mayyáfárigtn, cf. H. F, AMEDROZ, in J RAS, 1902, 798; Yaqût, MuSjam, II, 320, 
111, 847, IV, 870 WUSTENFELD; Ibn an-Najjár, Dayl Tarih Bagdád, Paris ms. ar. 2131, 
fol. 52a (life of ‘Ali b. Mûsê b. Ja‘far); Ibn Bassam, Dahírah, I, 314 (Cairo 1358). 

Quotations of the continuation of the work by Ahmad's son *Ubaydallàh (died in 313/925- 
26 during the reign of al-Muqtadir, cf. Fihrist, 210, Cairo 1348 = 147 FLÜcEL; TB, X, 348) 
appear in Elijah of Nisibis, History, years 266-81; ar-RaSid b. az-Zubayr, op. cit., 53; 
al-Azdi, op. cit., I, 62, 89; Yaqût, Mu*jam, I, 153, II, 788 Wustenretp; Ibn Hallikan, 
IV, 315 ff. trans. DE Stang; al-Magqrizi, Hü > I, 273 (Bülàq 1270); Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 
190, 373. 

* As-Safadi, Wáft, mentions a certain Ibn Isfandiyar al-WA‘iz as the author of a history 
of the ‘Iraq. 

* His work was used extensively by the ‘Imad al-Isfaháni in the Harfdah. Cf. also Ibn 
al-Fuwati, Talhis Majma* al-ádáb, IV, 1, 496, 507, etc. JawAp, and above, p. 285, n. 8. 

* D. 637/1239 (cf, GAL, I, 330). Publication of ad-Dahabi's abridgment of the work was 
begun by Mustara JAwàp in Bagdad 1371/1951. In Vol. II, 3 f. (Bagdad 1963), the editor 
argues for Dabayti (not Dubayti) as the original form of the historian’s name. 


? Muhammad b. Ahmad b. “Umar, 546-634/1151-1236 (37) (Yaqat, Mu‘jam, IV, 142 
WÜSTENFELD; ad-Dahabi, Duwal al-Islám, II, 104, Hyderabad 1364-65). His work is quoted 
by Ibn Rajab, Dayl tabagát al-Hanábilah, Y, 230 AD-DaHHAN and Laoust (Damascus 1370/ 
1951); Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhis Majma* al-ádáb, IV, I, 291 f., 492, 534, 541, 547, IV, III, 
81, 96, 472, 486, 521 f., 581 JawAp; Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi, al-Igd at-tamín, cf. M. AMARI, 
Biblioteca. Arabo-Sicula, 659 f. (Leipzig 1857). 
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librarian of the Mustansiriyah Library in Bagdad. (124) Another 
three-volume supplement was written by Taqi-ad-din b. Ràfi*.— 
Abû Sa‘d (as-Sam'àni) wrote also the 47545 and the Mw*jam! 
which contain biographies. Ibn Rafi‘ wrote also a Mu*jam and 
Wafayát. 

Abû Bakr *Ubaydallàh b. Abi l-Fath al-Maristàni,? Diwdn al- 
Islám al-a*zam bi-Madinat as-Salám, a history (of Bagdad), which 
he did not finish. Ibn ad-Dubayti, moreover, states that the author 
of the work is not reliable. 

The History of al-Hatib was abridged by several religious leaders, 
such as Ibn Mukarram and ad-Dahabi. 

Balk: Abû Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. 
Dawid al-Mustamli,? on the /abagát of Balh. 

Násir-ad-din Abû l-Qàsim Muhammad b. Yûsuf al-Madini al- 
Hanafi, the author of the Náfi? on (Hanafi) jurisprudence, wrote a 
one-volume history of Balh. It is in the library of Ibn Fahd. The 
author arranged his work alphabetically and began with the Muham- 
mads who are followed by the Ahmads and then by the Ibráhims. He 
included the patronymics with the names. He also composed a 
monograph on the poets of (the city). He said that he used as 
sources for his history: 

The Tabagát of Abû *Abdallàh Muhammad b. Ja*far al-Júbiyári 
al-Warraq,4 who had conceived his work as a history of (Balb) 
and had arranged it not alphabetically but according to the main 
cities (of the province of Balh).5 

The history (ahbár) of the (religious) scholars of (Balb) by Abû 
Ishaq, mentioned in the beginning, which he had arranged alpha- 
betically and in which he had reported some improper (stories). 

The references to the (religious) scholars of (Balb) by ‘Ali b. al- 


1 Cf, above, p. 451, n. 2. 

2 cUbaydalláh b. «Ali b. al-Maristaniyah, d. 599/1203 (Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, I, 303 f. 
MÜLLER; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 35); C. Canen, La Syrie du Nord, 36, n. 4 (Paris 1949). 
Ibn as-SA% wrote a Dayl to his work, cf. Hàjji Halifah, Kašf az-zuntin, II, 120. 

? His History of Balh is quoted by Yaqût, Mu‘jam, cf. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 40; Ibn an- 
Najjar, Dayl Tarih Bagdad, Paris ms. ar. 2131, fol. 143a (life of al-Fadl b. "Ikrimah). 

As-Sam*àni, Ansáb, fols. 210a, 469a, refers to anonymous (Additions to the) Tabaqát 
of the scholars of Balb. Al-Bayhaqt, Ta?rth-i-Bayhag, 21, mentions a history of Balb by 
Muhammad b. “Aqil al-Fagih, who can hardly be identical with “Alî b. ‘Aqil or *Ali's 
grandfather, Muhammad b. “Aqil, but he could be Muhammad b. *Aqil al-Azhart al- 
Balbi who died in 316/928-29 and who, among other works, wrote a History, cf. as-Safadi, 
Wa ft, IV, 97 f. DEpERING; Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarát, II, 274. ١ 

4 His work is quoted by Ibn an-Najjar, op. cit., fol. 143b; Yaqût, Mutjam, IV, 659 
WüsrENFELD. According to the indications found in Yáqüt (cf. the index to the Mu*jam), 
he lived around 300/912. 

5 2, Leiden: al-a‘sdr. 
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Fadl b. Tahir al-Balhi! who lived close to the time of the afore- 
mentioned Abû Ishaq and who had arranged his work according 
to fabagát. 

The Kitdb al-Bahjah which was composed about Abû Hanifah 
and his two famuli, Abû Yûsuf and Muhammad (b. al-Hasan aš- 
Saybani) and some of their circle, because most of them were from 
Balh. Those of them who would pass the requirements for ac- 
ceptance in the work are about thirty. The last of them is 
the ascetic Abû I-Layt as-Samarqandi.? A source (of the Bahjah ?) 
was again the work of Abû Ishaq. 

The Kitáb al-Kašf 3 of ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ya'qüb al- 
Háriti, because it contains a number of Balhis around Abû Hanifah 
and his chains of transmitters connected with (Balb ?) (also was 
a source of the Bahjah ?). 

Valencia: Ibn *Alqamah.* 

Jerusalem: Abû l-Qàásim Maki b. ‘Abd-as-Salam b. ar-Rumayli 
al-Maqdisi, the kadit expert, compiled the history and praise 
(fadail) of Jerusalem but did not complete (the work). 

Abû Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Wasiti al- 
Hatib compiled the praise (fadil, of the city), in one quire. 

Salah-ad-din (125) Abû Saîd Halil b. Kaykaldi al-*Alà"i. 

Abû Mansür <....?> 

‘Imad-ad-din Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Hamid al-Isbaháni 
al-Katib, al-Fath al-Qussí fi l-fath al-Qudsi, in two volumes. 

The hadit expert Abû Bakr b. Muhibb-ad-din * abstracted those 
who settled in Jerusalem. 

Burhan-ad-din Ibrahim b. Tàj-ad-din *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Ibra- 
him b. Sabbá* al-Fazári b. al-Firkah,? Bat an-nufás ‘ald ziyárat 
al-Quds al-mahris, in one quire.8 


1 D. 323/934-35 (TB, XII, 47 f.). 

* pa kaa Nasr b. Muhammad, Imam al-huda, fourth/tenth century (cf. GAL, I, 
195 f.). 

° Kaif al-átár. For al-Hariti, cf. above, P- 449, n. 4. 

* Muhammad b. al-Halaf, d. 509/116 (Ibn al-Abbár, 145, no. 514 Coprma, Madrid 
1886-89, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, 6; Ê. LÉvi-PROVENÇAL, Islam d'Occident, 192 fi., 
Paris 1948). 

° D. 492/1099 (as-Sam‘ani, Ansáb, fol. 259b). 

* Identical with Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 712 or 713-789/1313-87 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 
465; G. VAJDA, Les Certificats de lecture 35 [Paris 1957]), and with the Ibn Muhibb-ad-din 
mentioned above, pp. 437 and 439. 

7 D. 729/1329 (cf. GAL, II, 130). For his sources, cf. the edition by C. D. MATTHEWS, 
in Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIV, 284-93 (1934), XV, 51-87 (1935). 

* One might expect as-Sabáwi to mention here a work such as the Rawdat al-awliyA? 
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Elvira: Saîd b. Sulayman b. al-Husayn al-Óátiqi.! 
Bayhaq: ‘Ali b. Zayd.? 
Takrit: ‘Abdallah b. Suwayd at-Takriti,? on the scholars (šuyúk) 
of (the city). 
Tlemcen:—between Bajàyah (Bougie) and Fez— 

Ibn al-Asfar. 

Ibn Hudbah. 
Tinnis: Abû 1-Qasim *Abd-al-Muhsin b. *Utmán b. Ganá'im al- 
Hatib,* al-*Arüs fi fadá'il Tinnis, in praise of (the city). 
Tihámah and al-Hijáz: Ibn Gàlib,5 on the history (apbár) of both 
(regions). 
Tûnis :—a city in Ifriqiyah in the west—At-Tamimi, on the jurists 
of (the city). 
Jurján: Hamzah b. Yûsuf as-Sahmi.* (His work) is in my posses- 
sion. An abridgment was composed by Diyá'-ad-din al-Maqdisi. 
Al-Jazirah: Abü *Arübah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi Ma‘Sar 
al-Harrani.? Also his pupil 


ff masjid 4ر111‎ by Ibn an-Najjár (ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, Bodleian ms. or Laud 304, 
fol. 194b). 

A “great history of Jerusalem” and a “sound fascicle in praise of Hebron’’ appears to 
have been written by Sams-ad-din Muhammad al-Kanjt aş-Şûfî (d. 682/1283), cf. Ibn Rafi‘, 
Muntahab al-mujtér, Tarih *ulamá? Bagdád, 200 (Bagdad 1357/1938), and Mugultay, al- 
Wádih al-mubin, 176 Spres (Stuttgart 1936, Bonner Orientalistische Studien 18). For another 
seventh/thirteenth century work on the fad4^il of Jerusalem, cf. Hajji Halifah, Kalf aş- 
zunûn, I, 454 FLOGEL. Cf., further, Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 251. 

1 Mutarrif b. ‘Îsê al-Gassánt wrote on the poets of Elvira, cf. ELfas Terés, in Al-Andalus, 
XI, 138 f. (1946). Mutarrif's Ta?rtk of Elvira is quoted by Ibn Farhan, Dibdj, 174 (Cairo 
1351). A History of (the Scholars of) Elvira by Abû 1-Qasim Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Wáhid 
al-Gáfiqt al-Mallaht (d. 619/1222) is mentioned by his student ar-Ru‘ayni, Barnámaj, 64 
Sannónu (Damascus 1381/1962), in as-Safadi's Wáff, IV, 68 DEDERING, and in the Iháfah 
(cf. Pons Bozcuzs, Ensayo, 273). A work on the jurists of Elvira was supposedly written 
by ‘Îså b. Muhammad (d. 403/1012, cf. Pons 80161085, Ensayo, 108). 

2 Ta?rth-i-Bayhag (Teheran 1317/1939). U 

? ‘Abdallah b. ‘Alî b. Suwayd, who was mentioned by Ibn an-Najjar, cf. Hàjjt Halifah, 
Kaif az-zunün, II, 122 FLOGEL, died 584/1188. I*/án has Suwaydah. 

* Wrote before 413/1022-23 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 548). , 

* É. Amar, in JA, X, 19, 261, n. 4 (1912), referred in this connection to a History by 
Abû Galib Humám b. al-Fadl b. al-Muhaddab al-Magribi, but according to Yáqút, Mu'jam 
(cf. also Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 13a), that work had nothing 
to do with this particular area. I do not know whether C. CAHEN, La Syrie du Nord, 44, n. 3 
(Paris 1940), in ascribing a history of the Hijàz to Humàm, had Amar's suggestion in mind, 
or whether he had independent information. 

* His work is also quoted by as-Sam‘ani, Ansáb, passim; Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, 
Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 45a; ad-Dabbi, Bugyat al-multamis, 462 (Madrid 1885, Bibliotheca 
Arabica-Hispana, 3). The incomplete text of the unique Bodleian manuscript was published 
in Hyderabad 1369/1950. A work on the tunnd? (landholders, doubtful reading) of Jurján 
by Abû Ya‘la Muhammad b. al-Husayn is mentioned by as-Sahmi, 411 f. 

7 The Fihrist (above, p. 381, n. 4) states that he wrote only one work and does not men- 
tion his histories of the Jazirah and ar-Raqqah, but the Tarih al-Jazartyin is quoted by 
as-Sam‘Ani, Ansdb, fols. 161a, 306a; Yaqût, Mu'jam, cf. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 35. 
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Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘Allan al-Harrani, the hadit 
expert," on the history of (the region). 
Algeziras:—in Spain— 

Ibn Hamís.? 

Ibn al-Qattà*? on the poets of (the Island!). 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Bassám,: ad-Dahivah fi mahásin ahl al- 

Jazirah, in which he used as his basic work of reference the H; ¿story 
of Abû Marwan b. Hayyán, in several volumes. 
Harrán: Abû t-Tanà? Hammad b. Hibatallàh b. Hammad b. al-Fadl 
al-Harrani,® on the history of (the city). Abû I-Mahásin b. Salamah 
b. Halifah al-Harráni 9 completed (Hammád's) work. Sayf-ad-din 
Abû Muhammad *Abd-al-Gani b. Muhammad b. Taymiyah al- 
Harráni? wrote (a copy of) it in his own handwriting. 

Aleppo: Abû l-Fawáris Hamdan b. *Abd-ar-Rahim b. Hamdan 
at-Tamimi al-Atàribi, later al-Halabi,® aL-Qát, a history of (the 
city) from the year 490/1996-97 on. The work comprises the history 
(akbar), times, and Syrian expedition of the Franks, from the 
mentioned year on. 

KamáLad-din ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, 
a substantial work on the history of (the city). I have come across 
a large part of the work. Supplements to it were written (126) by 


1 Ibn *Allán's work is quoted by as-Sam‘ani, Ans4b, fol. 442a. The author is mentioned 
in TB, II, 133, f. 

* On the authority of Hajjt Halifah, Pons Borcuzs, Ensayo, 187, thought of ‘Abd-al- 
Jabbár b. Abi Bakr b. Hamdis (cf. GAL, I, 269 f., cf. also the edition of his Diwan by 
IusÁN “ABBAs [Beirut 1379/1960]). Ensayo, 331 f., refers to Abû Bakr b. Hamsin (?), 
from the Thátah and Hajjt Halifah. The author of the History of Malaga (I*lán, 25, above, 
P. 300) is probably meant here. 

k Bo Ja‘far, d. 514/1120, or 515 (cf. GAL, I, 308, Supplement I, 540). The "Island" 
is Sicily 

* D. 542/1147-48, or 543 (cf. GAL, I, 339). 

* He died in 598/1202 (Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarát, IV, 335, Cairo 1350-51; Ibn Katir, Biddyah, 
XIII, 33 f.). A manuscript of Ibn *Abd-al-Barr's Istidkár was written for him. in 573/1177-78 
(cf. Y. al-I88, Fihris mabtitat Dâr al-Kutub a3-Zahirtyah, 274, Damascus 1366/1947), 
and in the same year, the History of. ar-Raqgah was studied under him in Alexandria, accord- 
ing to the study notes in Phot. Cairo Taymáür Ta?ríb 2490, P. 28. The work is quoted by 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. gb (life of Ishaq b. Nasr). 

° Cf. also C. CAHEN, La Syrie du Nord, 36, n. 12 (Paris 1940); Hàjjt Halifah, Kagf ag- 
zunûn, II, 125 FLOGEL. The Wáfi has Mahasin b. Halifah. 

Anolder workis Abû ‘Amr as-Sulami's (?) History of the Harránians, quoted by as-Sam*áni, 
Ansáb, fol. 134 b. 

* 581-639[1185-1241 (Ibn al-*Imád, Sadarát, V, 204 f.). He is the son of the Ibn Taymiyah 
mentioned in GAL Supplement II, 1024, and the father of ‘Abd-al-Qahir who died in 671/ 
1272-73 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 264). 

* D. after 554/1159 (Yaqût, Iríád, X, 272-74, Cairo — IV, 143 f. MancoriouTH). His 
History is quoted by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 185a (life of Aqsun- 
qur b. ‘Abdallah), cf. also C. CAHEN, La Syrie du Nord, 41 f. (Paris 1940). 
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*Alà^-ad-din b. Hatib-an-Nasiriyah, in several volumes, and, be- 
fore him, by Ibn *A&à'ir. 
Emesa (Hims): Ahmad b. ‘Îsa. 

*Abd-as-Samad b. Saîd, on the men around Muhammad who 
settled there. 

Abû Bakr b. Sadaqah.* 

Hurásán: Al-Abiwardi. 

Al-Hákim, on the history (ahbár) of Hurásánian (religious) 
scholars. 

Abû Zayd al-Balhi, on the good qualities and actions of the Hu- 
rásánians.* 

Abû l-Husayn ‘Ali b. Ahmad as-Sallàmi,5 on the history of the 
governors of (Hurdsan). I have come across the abridgment of the 
work by the hadit expert Jamál-ad-din Abû l-Mahásin Yûsuf b. 
Ahmad b. Mahmûd al-Yagmári, the autograph (copy of the author), 
in several quires. 


1 Muhammad b. ‘Ali, d. 789/1387 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 85 f.). He was also the author 
of a History of Qinnasrin, entitled an-Nastarín ft ta?rfb Qinnasrin (Hajjt Halifah, Kašf aş- 
gunán, II, 94, no. 2059, and II, 142, no. 2283 FLÜGEL: Táj an-nisrín). The work is mentioned 
by (Muhammad b. Ibrahim) Ibn al-Hanbali (d. 971/1563, cf. GAL, II, 368), Durr al-habab, 
Paris ms. ar. 5884, fol. 4b, from the draft of Sibt b. al-Ajamt’s Kunúz ad-dahab. As Ibn 
Hajar did not mention it, the work escaped as-Sabáwi's attention. 

Al-Hasan b. ‘Umar b. Habib wrote Hadrat an-nadim min Ta?ríh Ibn al-Adim, as he 
himself says in his Durrat al-aslák, Bodleian ms. or. Marsh 223, fol. 43b, anno 660. There 
Were a number of other works on the history of Aleppo which as-Sabáwt might have men- 
tioned. Some notes on the historians of Aleppo are also to be found in ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, 
at-Ta*rif bi-l-mwarrihin, I, 77 ff. 

* Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Îsê, third/eighth century (TB, V, 63). His work is quoted 
by as-Sam‘Ani, Ansdb, fol. 380a. » 

* The names could refer to Judge Waki* who is unlikely to be meant here. Whether this 
author of the history of Emesa is identical with Judge Abû Bakr b. Sadaqah 
(d. 490/1097) of Mayyâfâriqîn who figures in the history of Mayyafariqin by Ibn al-Azraq ? 

* Nosuch work by Abû Zayd al-Balbi is mentioned in the rather extensive bibliographies 
of the Fihrist and Yaqût. Yaqût, it is true, has a Fad4^il Balh among Abû Zayd's works 
(Iršád, III, 68, Cairo = I, 143 MARGOLIOUTR). 

It should, however, be noted that as-Sam‘ani, Ansdb, fols. 212a, 245b, (and al-Bayhaqi, 
Tarih-i-Bayhaq, 21, 138, 154, 255), quote a Mafâhir Hurásán by the famous Mu‘tazilah 
Abû 1-Qasim al-Balbi (cf. above, p. 430, n. 8), and as-Safadi, 174/6, Bodleian ms. or. Seld, 
Arch. A. 24, fol. 19b, mentions such a book among his works. The Fihrist (ZDMG, xc, 305 
[1936]) does not have this information in the list of the works of Abû 1-Qásim but cites his 
Mahásin Hurásán in connection with Ibn ar-Ráwandi, according to the fragment published 
by M. T. Hoursma, in WZKM, IV, 217 ff. (1890), and republished as an appendix to the 
Cairo 1348 edition of the Fihrist. In Ta?ríh-i-Bayhag, 21 and 255, the title is Ta?ríh Nísábür 
and Mafahir Nísábür, respectively. $ 

It is well possible ع‎ there pis such a work by the Mu*tazilah Abû l-Qásim and 
that his work was erroneously ascribed by Yâqût and as-Sabáwi to the famous Abû Zayd 
whose geographical interests were well-known. 1 

5 Cf. above, P. 321, n. 7. Another history of Hurásán, written not much later than as- 
Sallàmi, was the Farid at-ta?ríh fi akbar Hurásán by a certain Abû l-Hasan Muhammad b. 
Sulayman b. Muhammad. It is quoted by Yágüt, IrSdd, IV, 192 (Cairo = II, 60 Marco- 
LIOUTH). 
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Hebron: Maki b. *Abd-as-Salàm ar-Rumayli, on the pilgrimage 
(ziyárah) to (the city). 
Hwwárizm: The religious leader and hadit expert Abû Muhammad 
Mahmûd b. Muhammad b. ‘Abbas b. Arslan al-Huwárizmi,? the 
author of the Kitab al-Káfi fi L-figh, a contemporary of Abû 1-Qasim 
b. *Asákir. His work (on Huwárizm) consists of about eight vol- 
umes. The hadit expert ad-Dahabi derived material from it.3 
Muzhir-ad-din al-Kasi.4 
Dárayyá: Abû “Al *"Abd-al-Jabbár b. ‘Abdallah al-Hawlani.5 
Damascus: Ibn *Asákir, in eighty volumes. The manuscript in the 
Mahmiidiyah has fifty-seven volumes. The author starts with 
information (ahbér) about the city. This is followed by a biography 
of the Prophet which ends with a chapter on the prayer for him. 
This fills three volumes and something. The author then goes into 
the names, starting with the Ahmads. His son al-Qàsim * wrote 
a supplement to (the work). Abridgments of the History of Ibn 
‘Asakir were written by al-Fadili; Abû Sámah— who also wrote 
a supplement to it—, in two recensions, a large one and a small 
one; “Umar b. al-HAjib, in five volumes, of which the last, a big 
volume, exists; and ad-Dahabi, in ten fascicles in his handwriting." 
1 Daw’, II, 276, mentions a similar work by Ishaq b. Ibrahim at-Tadmuri, d. 833/1430. 
s.p. 568/1172-73 (cf. G. BERGSTRÄSSER, in Zeitschrift für Semitistik, II, 205, 1926). His 
work is quoted by Yaqût, MuSam, III, 343 WÜSTENFELD; 17544, IX, rgr (Cairo = III, 
212 MARGOLIOUTH); ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, Bodleian ms. or. Laud 304, fol. 251a, 
among the biographies of the year 562; as-Safadi, Wafi, IV, 179 DEDERING; as-Subkt, 
Tabagát as-Sáfistyah, V, 10, 305 f. (Cairo 1324); ‘Abd-al-Qadir al-Qura&t, al- Jawáhir al- 
mudtyah, II, 372 (Hyderabad 1332); al-Fási, al-‘Iqd at-tamin (life of Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Abi Sa‘id); Ibn al-Fuwati, Talpts Majma* al-ádáb, IV, III, 468 JawáAD. 


* The information on Ibn Arslàn's work we have here is found in al-Fast, loc. cit., who 
quotes ad-Dahabi. 

* This seems to be the reading of the nisbah in Ms. Leiden, but only identification of the 
author can decide whether it is correct. Al-Hasan b. al-Muzaffar an-Nisábüri, who died in 
442/1051, wrote Ziyádát ahbár Hwwvürism (Yaqût, 17544, IX, 193, Cairo = III, 213 MARGO- 


Al-Bayhaqt, Ta?rih-i-Bayhaq, 21, mentions two more histories of Huwarizm, 
5 D. between 365/975-76, and 370/980-81 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 210), above, p. 168. 
Ad-Dahabt states that he had studied the History of Dárayyá, cf. his Tabagát al-qurra?, 


. AMAR, in JA, X, 19, 253, n. 1, 1912). The autograph manuscripts of Ibn Manzár's abridg- 
ment are in Istanbul, Köprülü 1148-51, cf. M. WEISWEILER, Der islamische Bucheinband, 
160 (Wiesbaden 1962). 
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Abû Ismêîl Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Azdi al-Misri and al- 
Wáqidi wrote on the Conquest (of the city by the Muslims). 

Abû 1-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Sujà* ar-Raba ! and Ibrahim 
b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-Fazàri? wrote on the praise (fadd^il) of 
(the city).9 

Abi Hudayfah Ishaq b. Biár al-Qurast,A The Conquest of Syria, 
Asia Minor (Rûm), Egypt, the ‘Iraq, and the Magrib. 

Ahmad b. al-Mu‘alla ad-Dimaiqi,5 a fascicle on the main 
mosque of Damascus and its construction.® 
Dunaysir: Abû Hafs ‘Umar b. al-Hidr at-Turki al-Mutatabbib 
ad-Dunaysiri? Hilyat as-sariyin min hawdss ad-Dunaysiriyin. 
Ar-Raqqah: Abû ‘Ali Muhammad b. Saîd b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán 
al-QuSayri (127) al-Harrani.8 

Abû *Arübah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Mawdáüd al-Harrani. 
Ar-Rayy: Abû l-Hasan b. Bábawayh.? 

Abû Mansár al-Abi.1° 
Zabid: *Umárah b. (Abi) al-Hasan al-Hakami al-Yamani aš- 
Safid al-Faradi, the poet: al-Mufid ft akbar Zabid. 
Sámarrá: Ibn Abi 1-Barakat.1 


1 In the edition of ar-Raba‘i’s Fadd?il a$-Sa?m wa-Dimasq by S. AL-MuNAJJIp (Damascus 
1950), the date of his death is indicated as 444/1052-53, as against GAL, I, 330 f., where 
435/1043-44 is given. 

* His work, entitled al-I*lám bi-fad4^il a$-Sa?m, is a faithful abridgment of ar-Raba*i's 
work, cf. the edition of the latter. In his work on Jerusalem (above, p. 464, n. 7), he used, 
according to GAL Supplement II, 161, the Fadé?il al-Quds wa-§-Sa?m of Abû 1-Ma“Alt al- 
Mušarraf b. al-Murajjà al-Maqdist (cf. GAL Supplement I, 567). 

* The Fada?il af-Sa?m, Ms. Cairo (Ta?rib) Majamt‘ 519, fols. 13b-24b, is ascribed to as- 
Sam'àni (cf. GAL Supplement Y, 565), but this ascription seems to be rather doubtful. 

* Abû Hudayfah was a client of the Banû Hasim, and his misbah usually is Bubári, 
or Balbi, or Hurásáni. d 

* Third/ninth century, if he is identical with the scholar of this name mentioned by 
Yaqût, Mu*jam, cf. WOsrENrELD's index. He died in 286/899, cf. S. ad-Dahhán's edition 
of Ibn Saddad, al-A *láq al-hatirah, 33 (intro.), 269, n. 2 (Damascus 1375/1956); S. al-Munaj- 
jid, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, II, 68 (1956). 3 1 

* Al-Maqrizt, Hitat, I, 177, 184 (Bülàq 1270), refers to a History of Damiette, which, 
however, may be a conquest novel. n 
a " Wrote around 610/1213-14 (cf. GAL, I, 333. The work is quoted by al-Qifti, 290 MÜLLER- 

IPPERT, 

° D. 334/945-46 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 210; as-Sam*àni, Ansáb, fol. 257b, also 180b, 
4402). A photostat of the Damascus manuscript of the work is in Cairo Taymar Tarih 2490. 
It has been published in Hamáh 1378/1959. 

* Frequently quoted by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, for instance, IV, 81, V, 70, 83, 87, 89, 103; 
105, 388, 394. Ibn Bábawayh's Dayl (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 317) may be a supplement to the 
History of ar-Rayy. 

19 His “History” is mentioned by at-Ta“Alibi, Yatfmah, I, 100 (Damascus 1304); Yáqüt, 
Mujam, IV, 431 WÜsrENFELD. lt! 

11 SUmarab b. ‘Alî, d. 569/1174 (cf. GAL, I, 333 f.; S. M. STERN, in Oriens, IV, 212, n. 1 
[1951]). For the work with an identical title by Jayya& b. Najah, cf. above, p. 159. 

7 A History of Sámarrá is quoted by as-Safadi, Wáft, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. 
A. 29, fol. 138a (life of Yûnus b. Ayyüb al-‘Askari), through Ibn 25-545. 
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Ceuta: [1 
Samarqand: Abû 1-‘Abbas al-Mustagfiri. 

Abû Sa‘d *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Idris 
al-Idrisi al-Astarabadi, the kadit expert. 

‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Isma‘4l an-Nasafi,? a/-Qand 
fi dikr *ulamá? Samarqand. The work was abridged by Diyé?-ad-din 


al-Maqdisi. 
Segura:—a district in Spain in (near?) Cérdoba— 
Ibn Idris. 


Sirdz: Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad b. 
*Abd-ar-Rahmán aš-Šîrûzî al-Qassár. Also 

Abû l-Qásim ai-Sitrázi who combined (Siraz) with (the whole 
of) Fars, 

Upper Egypt: ‘Ali b. *Abd-al-*Aziz al-Katib. 

Kamálad-din Jafar al-Udfuwi, al-Táli* as-sa*id al-jámi* li-l- 
fudalá? wa-r-ruwáh bi-aqá a$-Sa*íd, in one alphabetically arranged 
volume. 

Safad: Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-*Utmáni, Judge of 
(Safad).5 

Sicily: Abû Zayd al-Gamri. 

Sana: Ishaq b. Jarir az-Zuhri? a slender, instructive work. 


1 The work, entitled al-Funûn as-sittah, was left unpublished according to the Ihdfah. 
For a work on the scholars and Pious men of the city by Muhammad b. Abî Bakr al-Hadra- 


* Hibatallah b. *Abd-al-Wárit, d. 485/1092-93 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 74 f.; Ibn 
Katir, Bidáyah, XII, 144; cf. as-Safadi, W4ft). Cf. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 38. HEER’s ascription 
of a History of Sírás to Abû Hassan az-ZiyAdi, on the strength of Yáqàt, MuSam, III, 
350 WOÜsTENFELD, is erroneous. 

5 Wrote around 780/1378-79 (cf. GAL, II, 91). Cf. also GAL Supplement, I, 568. 

* Cf. M. AMARI, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, Y, 37 f. (2nd edition by G. LEVI DELLA 


Sicily (Yaqût, Iršád, XII, 282, Cairo — V, 107 MARGOLIOUTH), cf. F. J. HEER, of. cit., 43; 
Ibn al-Fuwati, Talpts Majma* al-ádáb, IV, r, I14, 301, IV, III, 557 JAwáp. See also 
above, p. 466, n. 3. For Ibn Hawqal's Sicily which was no historical work, cf. F. 
GABRIELI, in RSO, XXXVI, 249 (1961). 

7 Ms. Leiden: “San‘a?: Mentioned below under the Yemen." 

Cf. I*lán, 134, below, p. 484, and GAL Supplement III, 1268. The Alexandria manuscript 
7225 (Ta?rib 3682g), to which GAL refers, is incomplete at the beginning, although perhaps 
no more than one folio is missing. It is dated Safar 992/1584. On the fly-leaf, it has a modern 
library note to the effect that the author of the work is Ishaq b. Jarir as-San“ani. In the 
manuscript, there is no reference to the author, as far as I could ascertain in the short 
time I had at my disposal for studying the manuscript. The work ends more or less with 
the time of the men around Muhammad. There is no later history; in fact, there is hardly 
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Sinhájah: B 
Tyre: Gayt al-Armanázi.? 
Tábah: I.e., Medina. 
Tripolis: In the Mu*jam as-safar, as-Silafi said:* “Abû l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. ‘Abdallah b. Mahbûb at-Tarábulusi * wrote a little history 
of (Tripolis). I have come across it and selected from it the things 
I considered remarkable. The author has taken down much mate- 
rial (on various subjects) on my authority. He (orally) communi- 
cated to me (the History of Tripolis).” 
Toledo: Ibn Muzahir. 
41-1749: Ibn al-Qatali.® 

Ahmad b. (Abi?) Tahir. 

As-Sáli. 
*Asqalán: Abû Muhammad Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd 
b. Ádam, on the praise (fadá"il) of (the city). 


any historical information at all in the manuscript. It may, however, be observed that al- 
Janadi, in the introduction of the Sulûk, describes Isháq's work as a slender (laff) work 
which has a number of useful notes. Al-Janadt does not give the impression (which appears 
to be intended by as-Sabáwi, below, p. 484) that Isháq's work contained chronologically 
arranged historical information. However, unless a comparison of the Alexandria manu- 
script with al-Janadi should prove me wrong, I am inclined to believe that the ascription 
of the manuscript to Ishaq is not correct. Its relationship to ar-Rázi's History of San‘a? 
remains to be investigated. / 

1 The blank space here, as well as under Lamtünah and al-Masámidah, may have its 
origin in the fact that as-Safadi mentions an anonymous History of Three Berber Tribes. 

? Gayt b. ‘Alî, d. 509/1115 (Yàqüt, Mu'jam, I, 218 WÜSTENFELD; as-Sam‘ani, Ansáb, 
fol. 26b). He is a different person from the Gayt b. ‘Ali as-Süri who was a teacher and 
colleague of the Hatib al-Bagdadt (cf. Yaqût, 17544, IV, 15, 21, Cairo = I, 246, 249 MAR- 
GOLIOUTH; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 266). 

° Phot. Cairo Tarih 3932, p. 299. In the Mu'jam, the last sentence of the above quo- 
tation properly precedes the one before it. 

* D. 522/1128 (Yaqût, Mu'jam, III, 523 WÜSTENFELD). 

* Sic Wáfi. Ms. Leiden: Al-‘Atabi (?). A" n 

° Ibn Hajar, Mu‘jam al-mufahras, Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 82, p. 157, mentions "a 
pamphlet (juz?) containing the praise (fadi) of Asqalàn which was studied with (qura ‘alA) 
Abû Muhammad Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd b. Adam al-‘Asqalanf.”” Ibn Hajar's 
choice of words leaves it open whether Ibn Adam was the author of the work or one of its 
transmitters. The former alternative is by far the more likely one. Adam al-‘Asqalant 
died 220/835 (al-Bubárt, Ta?ríh, I, 2, 39 f.; TB, VIII, 27-30). His grandson Muhammad is 
mentioned by as-Sam‘Ant, Ansáb, fol. 390a; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 276. 

A work on the fada?il of ‘Asqalan is mentioned by as-Silafi, Mu‘jam, Phot. Cairo Tarih 
3832, p. 30: “We heard him, i.e. (al-Husayn b. «Alt b. Ahmad) al-Jizi (?), say: Ibn at- 
Tarjumán(i), the head of the Şûfîs in Damascus-Syria, used to transmit a book on the 
fadd?il of ‘Asqalan which contained many traditions. When ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz (b. Muhammad) 
an-NabSabi came there, he studied the book with Ibn at-Tarjumán() and stated that it 
contained only two sound traditions." Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. 
at-Tarjumáni died after 440/1048-49 (as-Sam*áni, Amsáb, fol. 105). According to the slightly 
garbled notice in Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadarát, III, 278 (Cairo 1350-51), he died in 448/1056. It 
is possible but not likely that this work is identical with that of Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ubayd. Arabic text, below, p. 610. 
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‘Askar Mukram: Abû Ahmad al-Hasan b. ‘Abdallah b. Saîd 
al-‘Askarî. 
Gûziyûn: Under Abîward. 
Granada: Lisán-ad-din b. al-Hatib, al-Ihdtah, a valuable work. 
(128) An autograph (copy of the work) is wagf property of the 
Sad as-sufadà?. Badr-ad-din al-Baitaki made an abridgment 
of it, Markaz al-Ihdtah fi udabá? Garndtah2 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad b. Juzayy al-Garnati al-Adib,? who died in 756/1355, on 
the history of (the city). The larger portion of the work is available. 
He is earlier than Ibn al-Hatib. 
Fárs: Mentioned above under Siráz, 
Fez: Ibn ‘Abd-al-Karim. 

Ibn Abî Zar“? 

Az-Zulayhi (?). 
Cairo: s 
Córdoba: Az-Zahràwi.5 

Ibn Mufrih (?).—should be checked whether he (it) is different 
from the former.$ 

Ibn Hayyán, on the jurists of (the city)." 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Harit, on the Qayrawánians ) 5 
Qazwin: Imám-ad-din Abû l-Qàsim ar-RAfi4, at-Tadwin. The man- 
uscript which is at the basis (of the known copies) was in the 
library of *Alà-ad-din b. Hatib-an-Násiriyah. Ibn Hajar copied 
Several quires of excerpts from the manuscript when he was in 
Aleppo in the year (836/1432-33).? It then came into the possession 
of Muhibb-ad-din b. a-Sihnah, and several copies were made from it. 


1 Al-Ba&taki as the author of the Markaz is mentioned by Pons BorGuzs, Ensayo, 
461 f., but not in GAL, II, 262, Supplement II, 372. 

° Cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, 165 f., where the editor states in a note that Ibn al-Hatib 
and al-Maqqari (cf. Ashdr ar-riyád, III, 189 [Cairo 1358-61/1939-42]) place the author's death 
in the year 758. Cf. Pons 80161085, Ensayo, 328 1; GAL Supplement II, 366. 

° “Alî b. ‘Abdallah, d. after 726/1326 (cf. GAL, II, 240 f£). 

* Apparently, reference was to be made to Egypt. As-Sabáàwi was not able to identify 
Abû I-Hasan al-Kátib who is mentioned as the author of a History of Cairo in as-Safadi, 
W4/t, I, 49 RITTER, and, therefore, omitted his name. 

5 “Umar b. ‘Abdallah (‘Ubaydallah?), d. 454/1062 (cf. Pons Borcurs, Ensayo, 123). 

* Cf. above, p. 419, n. 7. 

? Cf. Ibn Baškuwal, Silah, 154, no. 342 CODERA. 

* Ms. Leiden: al-Qarawtyün. Or should we read: Al-Qurtubtyin? 

For the History of Córdoba by Ahmad b. Muhammad ar-Rázi, cf. above, p. 153. 

* Ibn Hajar states in the introduction of the Inbá? (Bodleian ms. or. Hunt. 123) that 
in that year he studied with Ibn Hatib-an-Nasiriyah the latter's History of Aleppo, which 
had just been finished. Cf. Daw”, II, 36, V, 333; Ibn al-Hanbali, Durr al-habab, Paris ms. 
ar. 5884, fol. 3a. 
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Before (ar-Rafi_), Abû Yala al-Halil b.‘Abdallah al-Halîlî 1 
(wrote a History of Qazwin). 
Qal‘at Yahsub: Ibn Sa‘id—should be checked with af-Tali‘ as-sa*id 
fi tarik [Qal‘at] Bani Sata? 
Al-Qayrawán: Abû l-*Arab as-Sinháji.? 

Ibrahim b. al-Qàsim al-Qayrawéni.4 

Abû Zayd *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad al-Ansàri, Ma‘dlim 
al-imán wa-rawdát ar-ridwán min *ulamá? al-Qayrawán. In the pref- 
ace, (the author) said that among the Qayrawánians, Abû Bakr 
‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Maliki wrote the Riydd an-nufis, 
and Abû Bakr “Atiq b. Halaf at-Tujibi wrote al-Iftihár. Abt l- 
Qasim *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad b. Rašiq and others, such 
as Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘dfin, (also wrote works on 
the Oayrawánians).5 
Kass: Abû 1-‘Abbas Ja‘far (b. Muhammad) b. al-Mu‘tazz al-Mus- 
tagfiri, the hadit expert. 
Káfam: Under Abiward. 
Al-Kifah: Ibn Mujalid. 

‘Umar b. Sabbah. 

Abû l-Hasan? Muhammad b. Jafar b. Muhammad b. Hardin 


b. Farwah at-Tamimi al-Küfi an-Nahwi b. an-Najjár. 


1 Abû Yafl is an often quoted source of ar-Rafit, Tadwín, who also mentions (Phot. 
Cairo Tarih 2648, p. 297 f.) that Abû Ya‘la was a source of the Hatib al-Bagdádi and was 
mentioned by Ibn MAkQIA, 1847 (III, 174), and Šîrawayh, History of Hamadán. 

2 Ihdtah: “The History of Qaltat Yahsub called af-Tdli* as-sa‘dt (!) by Abû 1-Hasan b. 
Sa‘id.” The well-known historian (above, p. 308, n. 1) was born in Qal‘at Yahsub (Alcala la 
Real) and wrote the family history, cf. Pons 80161085, Ensayo, 308. 

° The reference is clearly to al-Jam* wa-l-bayán ft ahbár al-Qayrawán by *Iz2-ad-din 
Abû l-'Arab ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Saddad al-Qayrawani, who studied in Damascus with Ibn 
‘Asakir in 567/1171-72 and who died after 600/1203 (Ibn al-Fuwati, Talhis Majma* 
aládáb, IV, 1, 213, IV, III, 252]Awáp. Cf. GAL Supplement I, 575, where Abû 
Garib probably ought to be Abû ‘Arab. The History of al-Qayrawán by Abû L-fArab as- 
Sigilli, cited by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 233, may be the same work. Cf. Yaqût, Mu‘jam, IV, 
84, 633 WÜsrENFELD. According to the date of death (333/944-45) he indicates, É. AMAR, 
in JA, X, 19 (1912), identified Abû 1-“Arab as-Sinhaji with the aforementioned (above, 
P. 417, n. 2) Abû l-‘Arab at-Tamimi who wrote on the same subject (Ifrigiyah). There may, 
indeed, be a conflation of the two names in this passage of the I4n. 5 4 
# For the historians of the city, cf. also De SLANE's note to his translation of Ibn Hallikan, 

1, 383 f. 3 

* Cf. above, p. 419, n. 3, and p. 460, n. 1; C. H. BECKER, Beiträge zur Geschichte Agyptens 
unter dem Islam, I, 10 (Strassburg 1902). 

pny b. ‘Îsê does not seem to have taken over 
of the Ma‘élim (Tunis 1320-25). " T 

* Asad b. Pe sere ees (d. 310/922) wrote on the Competition of the haki: 
ants of Kašš and Nasaf, cf. as-Sam‘âni, Ansáb, fol. 580b. For a History of Kûšgar by SAbd-al- 
Gatir (Gaffar) b. Husayn al-Almati, cf. W. Barthold, Turkestan, 18. 

Ilan: al-Husayn. 

* D. 402/1011 (TB, II, 158 f.; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VII, 260). Yaqût, IrSdd, XVIII, 

104, Cairo = VI, 468 MaRcoLrovrR), mentions his History of al-Kúfah “which I have 


this passage into his enlarged recension 
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Lamtinah: 2 

Mûzandarûn: Ibn Abî Muslim. 

Málaga: (129) Abû l-*Abbás Asbag b. *Ali? b. Hišâm b. *Abd- 
allah b. Abi 1-‘Abbas, (on the city and) its prominent men and 
littérateurs. 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hidr b. ‘Askar al-GassAnt 4 
wrote a history of Málaga which he did not complete. It was 
completed by his sister's son, Abà Bakr Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali b. Hamis, who entitled the work Matla* al-anwár wa-nuzhat 
al-basá*ir wa-l-absdr fi-má htawat ‘alayh Málagah min al-a‘lam 
wa-r-ru'asá^ wa-l-ahyár wa-taqyid má lahum min al-manágib wa-l- 
átár. As sources for his work, he used the History of Ibn al-Faradi, 
the Silah of Ibn Ba&kuwal, the History of al-Humaydi, ar-Razi, and 
Ibn Hayyân as well as the Personalities of Málaga which had been 
composed for al-Hakam al-Mustansir.5 The work of-Ibn Hamis, 
a slender, alphabetically arranged volume, ends with the year 
639/1241-42. 

Abü Zayd ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Ansári,on the 
famous (religious) scholars of Málaga. He arranged his work ac- 
cording to fabagát. He said that the works of QayrawAnians which 
are also concerned with (the men of) other (cities) are the Riydd 
an-mufüs of Abû Bakr ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Maliki, the 
Ifühár of Abû Bakr “Atiq b. Halaf at-Tujibi, the History of Abû 
LQAsim, *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad b. Rašîq, and the History 
of Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa*dün.* 


Seen," where the first person may refer to Yáqüt's source, the wazir al-Husayn b. ‘Alt 
al-Magribi's (d, 418/1027) additions to Ibn an-Nadim’s Fihrist. However, Yaqût also quotes 
the Work in his MuSjam, IV, 633 WOsTENFELD. 

Fihrist 159 (Cairo 1348 = 110 FLOcEr) mentions the Fadá?il al-K: fifah by Abû 1-Hasan 
Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. al-Fadl ad-Dihgán. 

1 Cf. Ian, 96, above, p. 410, and P- 471, n. r. 

* The form of the name is uncertain. Cf. also the introduction of B. Dorn, Sehir-eddin's 
Geschichte von Tabaristan, Rujan und Masanderan, 6 (St. Petersburg 1850), who had no 
additional information. 

° Ihátah: al-sAbbás? 

* D. 636/1239 (cf. GAL, I, 413). 

* Al-Mustansir II died in 366/976. The author may be Ishq b. Salamah al-Qaynf. His His- 
tory (akbar) of Reiyo, the province of Malaga, was written for al-Mustansir. It is described 


347/958. 
* Cf. above, P. 473. 
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Medina: According to his biography, *Umar b. Šabbah wrote 
a History of Medina. (A. copy of) it is in the possession of our col- 
league Ibn Fahd. He copied it from a manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Ibn Hajar, which was in the possession of Ibn as-Sayyid 
“Afif-ad-din.1 

Az-Zubayr b. Bakkár.? 

Muhammad b. Yahyà al-'Alawi? a slender volume, which, I 
suppose, is the work to which as-Silafi refers at the end of his 
Fihrist. Furthermore, 

A&-Sarif an-Nassábah.* 

Abü Bakr Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Mustafád al- 
Faryábi. His work was mentioned by Abû l-Qàsim b. Mandah ë 
in his Wasiyah. 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Zabálah,$ a big volume. 

(Medina's) praise (fadá*il) was compiled by al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad al-Janadi? and the Sarif Yahya b. al-Hasan al-Hasani 
al-‘Alawi.8 

On (Medina’s) praise (fadd?il), relics, and monuments, there is 
Muhibb-ad-din b. an-Najjar, ad-Durrah at-taminah fi abûr al- 
Madinah. A supplement to (the Durrah) of one quire was written 
by Abû l-*Abbás al-Garráqi.? 

Abû 1-Yumn b. *Asákir, Itháf az-zá'ir. 

Abû Muhammad al-Qàsim b. *Asákir, al-Anba? al-mubinah fi 
fadl al-Madinah. 


1 Among the members of the family, the one probably meant here is Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, 814-880/1412-75 (Daw, IX, 232 f.). 

? Quoted also by as-Suyüti, al-Wasd?il 114 musámarat al-awdil, 14, 16 (Bagdad 1369/1950). 
For his Kitáb al-tAqfgq, cf. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 29 f. 

? He might possibly be a son of Yahyâ b. al-Hasan who is referred to by Ibn ‘Inabah as a 
genealogist, see below, n. 8. 

* Probably, Muhammad b. As‘ad al-Jawwáni (?). 

* CAbd-ar-Rahmán b. Muhammad, d. 470/1077-78 (cf. above, p. 400, n. 4). 

* Wrote 199/8r4 (cf. GAL, I, 137). Ç 

7 D. after AE cf. بعس‎ Ansáb, fol. 137b, who mentions only Fadá^il Makkah 
but, on fol. 477a, refers to Fadâ?il Makkah wa-l-Madinah. Cf. Yaqût, Mw*jam, II, 809 WOs- 
TENFELD. 

° He would seem to be identical with Abû l-Husayn Yabyà b. al-Hasan b. Ja‘far b. 
‘Abdallah al-Há&imt whose work on the history (ajbár) of Medina is quoted in as-Subkt, 
Fatûwî, I, 290 f. (Cairo 1355-56). Since the quotation shows that he lived in the ninth 
century, he may possibly be identical with the ‘Alid genealogist whose great-grandfather 
was ‘Ubaydallah (sic, not “Abdallâh) b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. Alî b. Abt 
Talib, cf. at-Tüsi, Fihrist, 360 f. SPRENGER (Calcutta 1854 = 208 [an-Najaf 1380/1961]); 
Ibn ‘Inabah, ‘Umdat at-talib, 331 (an-Najaf 1381/1961) (?). Uh 

° Iûn: al-Garráfi. The Durrah has been published as an appendix to the edition of 
Tadqí-ad-din al-Fàsi's Sifá' (Mecca-Cairo 1956), where reference is also made to an earlier 
edition (Cairo 1366/1947). 
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Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. (130) Ahmad b. Halaf al-Matari,1 
an instructive work. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Marjani.? 

Muhammad b. Salih.? 

Razin.¢ 

Zayn-ad-din Abü Bakr b. al-Husayn al-Marági, Tahqiq an-nugrah 
bi-talhis ma‘ûlim Dûr al-Hijrah.5 

Majd-ad-dîn al-Fîrûzâbâdî al-Lugawi, al-Magánim* al-mutûbah 
Si fadá^il Tábah. 

Badr-ad-din ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Abi l-Qàsim b. Farhün, 
Nasihat al-mutáwir wa-ta‘ziyat al-mujáwir. The one-volume work 
contains the biographies of a number of Medinese. Ibn Farhün 
was preceded by: 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Amin al-AqSahri,” ar- 
Rawdah, containing the names of those buried in al-Baqi‘® (This 
work) was taken over by Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi. 

*Afif-ad-din ‘Abdallah b. Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. Ahmad ? 
b. Halaf al-Matari, al-I Jám fi(bi?)-man dahala al-Madinah min 
al-a*lám. 

The sayyid Nür-ad-din as-Samháüdi!? wrote a work on the history 
of (the city), which needs checking and criticism. 

I, too, have compiled a work on the people of Medina. It is in the 
draft stage. Part of it has been clean-copied. [Few people I know 
wrote monographs on the (Medinese).!] Whatever I have marked 
(here) has the approval? of our colleague Ibn Fahd. 

Marágah: Ibn al-Mutanna. 
Marw: According to al-Hatib,5 the Kitûb T. @rih al-Maráwizah 
(of al-Háragáni) was transmitted by Abû l-Fadl Muhammad b. 

* D. 741/1340 (cf. GAL, II, 171). 

* Hajjt Halifah, Kaif az-sunin, II, 144 FrOczL: Abû Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Abt 
‘Abdallah al-Marjánt. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd-al- Malik al-Marjáni's History of Medina is quoted 
by Tagí-ad-din al-Fasf, Sif@, I, 53, 91, 284 f. (Mecca-Cairo 1956). 

uere io eta) ) 

. Mu'áwiyah, 30, z . G. I, 63o). 

5 Cf. GAL, I, 360. usted obrem pr mnt een E ud 356 
and edited in Medina 1955 (not seen). 

® Sic Ms. Leiden; Daw’, X, 82. 

Š D. 731/1330-31, Or 737, or 739, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 309, from whom the infor- 
mation in this paragraph is derived. 

° The famous cemetery in Medina. 

° "b. Ahmad” is added by Ms. Leiden, 

° ‘Alî b. ‘Abdallah, d. 911/1506 (cf. GAL, II, 173). 

7^ Missing in Ms. Leiden, and apparently misplaced here. 
7 2, leg. r@aytu Y have Seen at? 

18 TB, V, 460. 
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‘Abdallah b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan as-Sahtiyáni on the authority of 
Abû ‘Ismah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. *Abbád al-Marwazi, on the 
authority of (the author) Abû Raja? Muhammad b. Hamdawayh 
as-Sanji al-Hüraqáni.? 

Abû l-Fadl al-Abbás b. Mus‘ab b. Bišr also wrote a history of 
(the city). 

Abû Salih al-Mu'addin,? (of whose work) Abû Sa‘d as-Sam ní 
said that the draft was in his possession. 

Ahmad b. Sayyár.* 

Abû Sad as-Sam‘Ani, in more than twenty volumes. 

Abi l-*Abbás b. Saîd al-Ma‘dani,® alphabetically arranged. 
Almería: Ibn Hátimah." 

Ibn al-Hájj. 
Al-Masámidah: d 
Egypt: Abû Sad b. Yûnus wrote a history of (Egypt) and also 
the Gurabd? (on the foreigners who came to Egypt). Abû 1-Qasim 
b. at-Tahhan wrote one supplement to both works.? 

Ibn *Abd-al-Hakam,? The Conquest of (Egypt). 

Abû Ishaq Ibrahim b. Isma‘4l b. Saîd al-Hasimi al-Abbári, 
al-Bugyah wa-l-igtibat fi-man waliya Misr al-Fustát. 


1 He came to Bagdad in 368/978-79, cf. TB, loc. cit. 

* D. 306/918-19 (as-Sam*ànt, Ansáb, fol. 593a, following al-Ma‘dant). His work is quoted 
Ansáb, fol. 74a. 

* Ahmad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik, d. 470/1078 (Yaqût, 17544, III, 224-26, Cairo = I, 219 f. 
MARGOLIOUTE), where the passage of as-Sam*àni, to which the I*/ám refers, is quoted. 

* Cf. TB, IV, 188, 

* As-Subki was unable to find this work in Egypt and Syria. Therefore, he wrote to 
Bagdad whether it might be available there, cf. Bodleian ms. or. Marsh 428, introduction. 

* Ahmad b. Sa‘id, d. 375/986 (as-Sam‘Ant, Ansáb, fol. 536a). His work is quoted Ansdb, 
417b, 498a, cf. also above, n. 2. 

According to as-Sam‘ant, Ansdb, fol. 421b, a certain Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hamzah 
al-Furáhináni wrote on the hadit scholars of Marw. 4 

7 Ahmad b. “Alî, d. 770/1369 (cf. Pons BorGuzs, Ensayo, 331; S. M. STERN, in Al-Andalus, 
XV, 85, n. 2, 1950). : 

* Cf. G. S. Cori, EI, s.v. Masmüda. Here the history of the Almohads is meant. Al- 
Marráku&i who wrote on them stated that he knew of an earlier work about the Masmüdah 
only from hearsay (Mujib, 3 Dozy, Leiden 1847, 1881; trans. A. Hurcr MIRANDA, Collección 
de crónicas árabes de la. reconquista, IV, 2 (Tetuán 1955). Cf. also above, p. 471, n. 1. 0 

° For the work of Ibn Yünus which was used very widely, cf., for instance, Ibn Hajar, 
Raf‘ al-isr, Paris ms. ar. 2149, fol. 128b, and Tàskóprüzadeh, below, p. 533. His Guraba’ is, 
for instance, quoted in TB, VI, 22, 362, and by as-Sam*áni, Ansáb, fols. 21a, 519a, as well as 
by Ibn Hallikan. It would seem that many, if not all, of the very numerous quotations in 
as-Sam‘ani from “Ibn Yûnus’ and his “History of Egypt (the Egyptians)” are also derived 
from the Gurabé?, but the History of Egypt, as different from the Gurabá, is, for instance, 
quoted by al-Magrizi, Daw? as-sárí, ed. H. D. MATTHEWS, in Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, XIX, 160 (1939-40). Ibn at-Tahhan’s History is also quoted by al-Qiftt, 
himself the author of a History of Egypt, in his Inbáh, II, 159 (Cairo 1369-74/1950-55). 

19 ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah, d. 257/871 (cf. GAL, I, 148). 
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Ibn Zûlâq, on (Egypt's) history (a#bár) (131) and praise (fadá"il). 

Abû ‘Umar Muhammad b. Yûsuf b. Ya‘qûb al-Kindî, i2. 

Abû Muhammad al-Fargani,? id. 

[Abû Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ibrahim b. Zûlâq, i4.] 

Ibn Hajar, Raf‘ al-isr ‘an qudát Misr. I wrote a supplement 
to it. Before these (authors), the history of Egypt was written by 

Said b. Abi Maryam.? 

Sa‘id b. *Ufayr,* and others. 

Muhammad b. *Ubaydallàh b. Ahmad al-Musabbihi* combined 
all (their works) in a great history. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Yûsuf 
b. Muyassar wrote a two-volume supplement to (al-Musabbihi). 
The first volume is in the possession of Muhibb-ad-din b. al-Amà- 
nah,? and the second in that of Badr-ad-din aš-Šadilî.” 

Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi compiled a substantial, alphabetically 
arranged history of Egyptians which was not completed. More 
than ten volumes of the autograph draft of the work are in my 
Possession. There exists a clean copy of the Muhammads, in four 
volumes, which are also in my possession. (Qutb-ad-din’s) son, 
Taqi-ad-din Muhammad, has many additions to (the work). 

Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi wrote a substantial work on the subject 
in more than fifteen volumes. In fact, (al-Maqrizi) said something 
like: “If he had intended to, the work would have come to eighty 
volumes." Al-Maqrizi also is the author of *Igd jawáhir al-asfát 
[min ahbâr Madinat al-F; ustût]. This work, together with the Lgdz(!) 


* His son ‘Umar is credited with a work of this title which he wrote for Kafar (cf. GAL 
Supplement I, 230; Istanbul ms. Kihë Ali Paša 756). As-Silaft appears as the final transmitter 
in the manuscript mentioned, which presumably explains the occurrence of a Fadá?^il Misr 
among his works in GAL Supplement I, 624. 

A Fadd?il Misr by a certain Ibn Jd'r (?) is quoted in ar-Ra&id b. az-Zubayr, ad-Dahd?ir 
wa-t-tuhaf, 226 HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959). 

* Cf. above, p. 82. 

* Said b. al-Hakam, cf. Fihrist, 139 (Cairo 1348 = 95 FLÜGEL), where nothing is said 
about a history of Egypt. 

* Saîd b. Katir b. «Ufayr, d. 226/840-41 (as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, I, 168, Cairo 
1299; MAHMÛD Maxxi, in Revista del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos, V, 185 ff. 
[1957]; ar-Ra&id, op. cit., 90). He also wrote a History of Spain. 

* D. 420/1029 (cf. GAL, I, 334). 

_* Muhammad b, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. *Abd-al-fAziz. The text of the Daw” is in 
disorder in the place where his biography should have been. 

? Husayn b. ‘Alî, 805-891/1402(3)-86 (Daw, III, 149 f.). 

* According to Ibn Hajar, Raj‘ al-isr, beg., the work consisted of twenty volumes, 
and there were four volumes available in a clean-copy. The often quoted work was 
extensively used by Ibn Hatib-an-Nasirtyah. 

° Leg.: ... fi dikr mulak Misr wa-l-Fustat, according to a marginal note in Ms. Leiden 
4 ang Vin II, 22,,. At the begin; ining of the 1114, al-Maqrizi has . .. fi abûr Madinat 

-Fustát. 
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al-hunafá^ bi-ahbár al-Fatimiyin al-hulafá*, + contains the whole 
story of the amirs and caliphs who ruled Egypt, the events and 
happenings that took place in their days, from the time of the 
(Muslim) conquest of (Egypt) until the disappearance of the Fáti- 
mid dynasty. Al-Maqrîzî continued (the history of Egypt) with the 
Sulük, as has been mentioned above.? He also compiled the topog- 
raphy (Hitat) of (Egypt-Cairo) as well as some information about 
the men around Muhammad who came to Egypt and those who 
died there, also the names, burial places, and relics of pious men, 
the wonders of (the country), and the (things) referred to as Egyp- 
tian by al-Qudà4? and Abû ‘Umar al-Kindi. 

Muhammad b. As‘ad al-Jawwánt aš-Šarîf, an-Nuqat ‘ald l-hifat. 

Al-Maqrizi also compiled the topography (Hitat) of (Egypt- 
Cairo), a very instructive work. Ibn Hajar told us that (al-Maqrizí) 
had found the draft (of a hitat work) by his neighbor, Siháb-ad-din 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hasan al-Awhadi —in fact, part of 
(al-Awhadi's work) was already clean-copied—, taken it, made 
additions to it, and given it out as his own work. 

[“Ibràhim b. Ismail, b. Saîd, al-Bugyah wa-l-igtibát fi ahbár 
Misr wa-l-Fustát.] 

Al-Magrib: The History of *Abd-al-Malik b. Habib. 

Ibn Sad, Tabagát (132) al-fugahá? wa-fad@iluhum ; The Western 
Dynasty, a completion of the Umayyad Dynasty in the West; 
al-Mugrib fi hula al-Magrib;® and also al-Mugrib fi mahdsin al- 
Magrib. Some of these works are in the Mu’ayyadiyah. Ibn Saîd 
wrote also al-Musrig fi ahbár 61-1 
Mecca: The praise (fad@il) of Mecca, in the manner of al-Azraqt ° 
and al-Fákihi, was compiled by 

1 Cf. above, p. 408, n. 3. 

2 I'lán, 120, above, p. 455. 

3 Al-Quda‘i’s Hitat Misr are also quoted by Ibn Farbün, Díbáj, 133 (Cairo 1351). 

* 761-811/1359-1408 (Daw?, I, 358 f.). Cf. GAL, II, 39, n. 1. Al-Awhadi once owned the 
preserved manuscript of al-Kindi's Governors and Judges of Egypt, cf. the introduction 
of R. GuEsr's edition, p. 47 and plate fol. 134a (Leiden-London 1912, E. J. W. Gibb 
Mem. Series, 19). His reader’s note in the Topkapusaray manuscript Ahmet III, 2631, 
fol. 137a (containing the Hafawdt of Girs-an-ni‘mah Muhammad b. Hilal as-$abi’) is dated 
in 784/1382. For an appendix by him to ar-Ra&id b. az-Zubayr's Dahé?ir wa-t-tuhaf (which 
in its preserved form seems to be an abridgment prepared by al-Awhadi), cf. M. HAMIDUL- 
LAH, in Arabica, VII, 281-300 (1960), and the edition prepared by the same (Kuwait 1959). 
For the ownership of al-Awhadi (and later, that of al-Bastaki) of a manuscript in the Vatican, 
cf. G. LEVI DELLA VIDA, in Collectanea Vaticana, I1, 142 f. (Città del Vaticano 1962, Studi e 
Testi 219-20). 

° Edited by Šawqi Cairo 1953). 

it Muhammad real rear d. ê 244/858-59 (cf. GAL, I, 137). 

7 Muhammad b. Ishaq, wrote in 272/885-86 (cf. GAL, I, 137). 
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Abû Saîd al-Mufaddal b. Muhammad al-Janadi.1 

Abû Saîd a&-Sa‘bi—should be checked with the former. 

Abû 1-Faraj(?) ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Abi Hatim. Later on, 

The hadit expert, Diya?-ad-din al-Maqdisi. 

Abû ‘Abdallah [b.] Muhammad b. al-Qayyim,? Tafdil Makkah, 

Two poets competed in praising the respective glories of the 
two holy cities. An *Ijli poet acted as mediator between the two 
by virtue of a poem in which the following verse occurs: 


O man from Medina, your land is above every other land. 
And Mecca can claim higher praise for its virtue and excellence. 


The history of (Mecca was written) by 

Abû 1-Walid Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad 
b. al-Walid b. *Uqbah b. al-Azraq al-Azraqi. 

Muhammad b. Ishaq b. al-'Abbás al-Fákihi. Both men lived 
in the third/eighth century. Al-Fakihi is presumably somewhat 
later than al-Azraqi. His work comes in two volumes. 

Abû Zayd Umar b. Sabbah an-Numayri. Al-Fasi did not come 
across (the work). Our colleague Ibn Fahd, (however), copied 
it in one volume. He said: “Tt is in the manner of the works of al- 
Azraqi and al-Fakihi.” 

Az-Zubayr b. Bakkár. 

Razin b. Mu'àwiyah as-Saraqusti. His work is an abridgment 
of the History of al-Azraqi. 

Sa*dallàh b. ‘Umar al-Isfaráyinij Zubdat al-a*mál wa-huldsat 
al-af*ál, on the praise (faddil) of Mecca and Medina, an abridgment 
of the History of al-Azraqi, as the author himself mentioned in the 
preface of the work. ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. *Abd-al-*Aziz b. Fahd has 
a copy of the work which he himself had copied. 

Muhibb-ad-din Muhammad b. Mahmûd b. an-Najjar al-Bagdadi, 
Nuzhat al-wará fi dikr Umm al. urd. 

Jamêl-ad-dîn Muhammad b. Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari al-Makki 
as-SAafid, at-Taswig ilâ ziyárat al-bayt al-‘atig. 

Jamálad-din Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Alî az-Zabidi an- 


* Cf. above, p. 475, n. 7. His Fadd^il Makkah are quoted by Taqi-ad-din al-Fast, 5if4?, I, 
201, 292 (Mecca-Cairo 1956). 

* Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah ? 

* In the introduction of the "194 at-tamín, al-Fasi states that he believes he once saw 
a note of one of his colleagues to the effect that SUmar b. Sabbah had written a work on the 
history (ahbár) of Mecca. 

* Thus correctly Ms. Leiden. 

° GAL, II, 172, calls the author ‘Alt b. Nasr Sa*d-ad-din. He wrote in 762[1360-61. 
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Násib, known as Ibn al-Mu?addin, Mutir al-gardm ilâ l-balad 
al-harám. 

AI-Hádi (b.) Ibrahim b. ‘Alî b. al-Murtadà al-Hasaní az-Zaydi,! 
a teacher of Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd, Zahrat al-huzám fi fada?il al-bayt 
al-harám. 

Zayd b. Há$im b. ‘Ali b. al-Murtada al-Hasani,? (133) wazir 
of Medina, on the history of (the city). 

Ibn-al-Jawzi, Mutir al-‘azm as-sákin H-ašraf al-amákin. 

*Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Abi Hátim, Kitdb Makkah. Also 

Abi Sa‘id b. al-A‘rabi. And 

Abû 1-Q4sim ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Abi ‘Abdallah b. Mandah. 
These three (works) were indicated by the just mentioned Abû l- 
Qasim in his Wastyah. 

Majd-ad-din al-Firüzàbádi, Muhij al-&arám ila l-balad al-hardm, 
and Itdrat al-haján 114 ziyárat al-Hajin.* 

Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi, Sifa? al-gardm bi-ahbdr al-balad al-harém,5 
the most comprehensive work (of all), and Tuhfat al-kirám, each 
of the two works in one volume. (Al-Fási) wrote an abridgment 
of the Sifa’, also entitled Tuhfat al-kirám. Other abridgments, all 
by al-Fási himself, are Tahsil al-marám; Hadi dawî al-afhám; 
az-Zuhár al-mugtatafah min tarîh Makkah al-muSarrafah; Tarwih 
ag-sudáry bi-htisár az-Zuhür; and one more work. Al-Fasi also 
wrote the four-volume ‘gd at-tamin fi tarîh al-balad al-amin, on 
(Meccan) personalities, a subject rarely treated before in monograph 
form. He abriaged the (‘Igd) in the *Ujálat al-gird li-r-ragib fi tarih 
Umm al-Qurá and in two more works. Al-Fasi also wrote on the 
governors of Mecca in pre-Islamic and Islamic times. 

Jamál-ad-din a8-Saybi,? aš-Šaraf al-aqá fi dikr maqbarat Bab 
al-Mu‘alla. 

Our colleague Najm-ad-din b. Fahd, ad-Durr al-kamin bi-dayl 
al-‘Igd at-tamin and Itháf al-wará bi-ahbár Umm al-Qurá. A sup- 


*D. 822/1419 (Daw?, X, 206). 1214: az-Zabidi; Ms. Leiden and Dau? have az-Zaydi. 

* According Ai Hàjjt nere die evidently derived his information from al-Fast, he 
was alive around 676/1277-78. Al-Fàsi says in the introduction of the ‘Igd at-tamin that this 
was the pedigree given to Zayd by his contemporary al-Mayüraqi (above, p. 304, n. 1), 
cf. above, p. 165. 

* Above, p. 480. à 

* His al-Wasl (?) wa-I-muná ft fad! Mind is quoted by Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi, al-Iqd at- 
ponen Ch. 21; idem, Sifa?, I, 199, 323. 

bblished in Mecca-Cairo 1956. b 

* The first Tuhfat al-kirâm, Re Tarwth, and the work without a title are later than 
al-Fasi’s autobiography in the ‘Igd at-tamín, as they are not mentioned there. 

* Muhammad b. ‘Alf b. Muhammad, d. 837/1433 (cf. GAL, II, 173). 
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plement to each of the two works was written by his son ‘Izz-ad-din 


b. Fahd.! 
Mosul: Ibn Batis. 

Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Yazid al-Mawsili.? 

Abû Zakariy&? Yazid b. Muhammad b. Iyás al-Azdi? on the 
hadit scholars and hadit experts of (the city). 

‘Izz-ad-din b. al-Atir, the author of the Kamil, began a history 
of (Mosul) but died before he could complete it.4 
Mayyáfárigin: Judge Ahmad b. Yûsuf b. ‘Alî b. al-Azraq.* 
Nasá: Under Abiward. 
Nasaf: Abû l-*Abbás Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. al-Mu‘tazz al-Mus- 
tagfiri al-Hanafi, the hadit expert.® 
Nisibis: Someone whom I do not remember wrote a monograph 
on (the history of the city). 
Nafzah: Ibn al-Mu’addib. 


1 ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. “Umar, 850-921/1447-1515(16) (cf. GAL, II, 175). A collection of as- 
Sabáwi's treatises written by him exists in Ms. L-234 of Yale University. 

According to al-Fási, Sifé?, 6r WüsTENFELD (Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, II) (cf. 
above, p. 165), al-Mayüraqi mentioned to the year 676/1278 that he had begun to write a 
history of Mecca and had finished about five quires of it. Al-Fási states that he had not seen 
the work. 

Abû Zayd al-Balbt wrote Fadá^il Makkah “alâ sá^ir al-bigá*, cf. Fihrist, 199 (Cairo 1348 = 
138 FLÜGEL), For the Mandzil Makkah by Ibn al-Kifi (d. 348/959-60), cf. Husayn ‘ALi 
Maur0z, in Bulletin of the College of Arts (Baghdad University), VIII, 243 ff. (1965). For 
other relevant works by members of the Ibn Fahd family, cf. EI, 2nd ed., s.v. Ibn Fahd. 

* He lived in the second half of the third/ninth century. His work is quoted by ‘Abd-al- 
Qadir al-Qurast, al-Jawáhir al-mudtyah, II, 200 (Hyderabad 1332). 

* Cf, above p. 153 f, He died 334/945-46, (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffás, 2th (ab., no. 14 
Wosrenrexp; cf. GAL Supplement I, 210). Two fragments of the work are said to have been 
published in Lugat al-*Arab, Vol. VI, cf. M. CANARD, Histoire de la dynastie des H'amdanides, 
I, 17 (Algiers 1951). The work seems to be mentioned by al-Mas*üdi, Murdj, I, 6 Paris ed. = I, 
18 (Cairo 1346), if Abû Dkw(r)h al-Mawsili who was the author of a Kitab at-Ta rîh wa-ahbdr 
al-Mawşil is to be identified with Abû Zakariy&?. It is quoted by TB, V, 417, VI, 132 
(Tabagát al-*ulamá? min ahl al-Mausil); as-Sam'áni, Ansdb, fol. 405b-406a; Yaqût, Mu'jam, 
III, 114, IV, 223, 685 (Kitdb Tabagát muhadditt ahl al-Mawsil), ct. F. J. HEER, op. cit., 
35 f.; *Abd-al-Qádir al-Qura&i, al-Jawdhir al-mudtyah, I, 343; Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, III, 257, 
261 f. (Tabagát al-*ulamá? bi--Mawsil). Cf. Ibn Hajar, Tahdib, I, و‎ (sdhib Ta?rth al-Maxil). 

* Cf. above, p. 154. 

As-Sahawi overlooked the History of Mosul by the brothers Sad and Muhammad b. 
Hasim al-Halidtyan (cf. GAL, I, 146 f.), which was also quoted by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat 
at-talab, Phot. Cairo Tarih 1566, p. 69 f.; Ibn Saddád, al-A*lág al-hatirah, Ms. Topkapusa- 
ray, Revan Kósk 1564, fol. rob; Yaqût, Mu‘jam, MI, 363 WOSTENFELD. 

* D. after 577/1181 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 569 f., and the introduction to the edition of 
the part of the work dealing with the history of the Marwánid dynasty of Diyarbakr by 
Bapawi ‘Anp-at-Latir Iwap [Awan] [Cairo 1379/1959]). 

For a History of Majorca by al-Mabzümi, cf. al-Maqqari, Analectes, II, 765. Cf. above, 
P+ 155, n. 2. 

* The work is quoted by as-Sam*áni, Ansáb, for instance, fols, 19b, 21b, 29b, 30b, 162b, 
305a, 322a, 328b, 339a, 340b, 363b, 382b, 473a, 474a, 480a, 485a, 491a, 493a, 517a, 523b 
598a, 6o1b; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, roo. Cf. also R. N. FRYE, in Mélanges Fuad Köprülü, 166 
(Istanbul 1953). 
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Nisábúr: Al-Hakim.* A supplement (to al-Hakim was written) 
by “Abd-al-Gàfir.2 (Copies of) both works are in my possession, 
the first one in six volumes, the second in one big volume. 

Harát (Herat) : Sirawayh. 

Abû Nasr al-Fámí.? (134) His work was abridged by Diy-ad-din 
al-Maqdisi. 

Abû Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yásin (?) al-Harawi al- 
Haddád * wrote two works (on the history of the city), one alpha- 
betical, and the other <... <5 Abû ‘Abdallah al-Hasan b. Mu- 
hammad al-Kutubi, I suppose.* 

Hamadán: Ibn Mansür (?) Sahrdar b. Sirawayh.’ 

Sirawayh b. Sahrdàr b. Sirawayh ad-Daylami. 

Abi l-Fadl Salih b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salih 
al-Hamadani, the kadit expert.? 


1 The work is constantly quoted by as-Sam'àni, 411546, and many other authors. It 
is, for instance, also quoted by as-Safadi, Wáfí, Bodleian ms. or. Seld. Arch. A. 21, fol. 
65b. Cf. also Sibt b. al-CAjami, Kunz ad-dahab, Ms. Cairo (Taymür?) Tarih, 837, p. 16. 
A reproduction of the only preserved manuscript of the Persian abridgment by a certain 
Halifah an-Nisábüri has been published by R. N. Fnvz, The Histories of Nishapur (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1965, Harvard Oriental Series, 45). FRYE refers to an earlier edition published 
in Teheran 1961. 

? «Abd-al-Gáfir b. IsmA%l, d. 529/1134-35 (cf. GAL, I, 364 f., Supplement I, 623). His 
Siyág to al-Hákim is also quoted, among others, by al-*Imád al-Isfaháni, Hartdat al-Qasr 
(Egyptian poets), II, 217 (Cairo 1370/1951), through as-Sam*àni's Supplement to the History 
of Bajdád; Ibn Hallikàn, II, 89 ff., IV, 56 trans. De SLANE; Ibn Kattr, Biddyah, XII, 40). 
Cf. also al-Bayhagt, Ta?ríh-i-Bayhag, 21. The Ankara manuscript of the second part of 
the Siydg is reproduced in FRYE, op. cit. FRYE also > the Köprülü manuscript 
of the Muntahab of the Siyág by as-Sarifint (above, p. 449, n. 3). 

* *Abd-ar-Rabmán b. neve b. *Utmán, d. 549/1155 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 
571). An-NAmf appears to be a misprint in the Tabagát af-Sáfityah. The Bodleian ms. or. 
Marsh 428 of as-Subki also has al-Fami. The History of Hardt is quoted by an-Nawawi, 
Tabagát, Ms. Cairo Tarih 2021, fol. sob (life of Ismaîl b. al-Fudayl), and Ibn Rajab, Dayl 
tabagat al-Hanábilah, I, 79 f. aD-DAHHAN and Laoust (Damascus 1370/1951). According to 
as-Subki, it was used by Ibn ‘Asakir. A 

* D. 234/848-49 (Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 291). The work is quoted by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, 
316. As-Safadt, W4/t, I, 48 RITTER, has Abû Isháq al-Bazzáz, cf. n. 5. — 

* Although Ms. Leiden has wa-áhar without the article, the assumption of a lacuna 
Seems indicated, but as-Sabáwt evidently used the Ihátah which does not have anything 
about two works by Ibn Yasin. Al-Bayhaqi, Ta?ríh-i-Bayhaq, 21, explains the confusion. 
There were two histories of Herat, one by Abû Ish. A. b. M. b. Yûnus al-Bazzáz (TB, 
V, 126), and the other by Abü Ish. M. b. Sa‘id al-Haddad. ; i 

° Yaqût, 17544, IV, 260 f. (Cairo = II, 86 f. MancoLroUTE), mentions a Kitdb Wuldt 
Harát by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Báéáni (d. 501/1011). As-Subki, Bodleian ms. or. 
Marsh 428, refers to a History of Hardt by Abû Rawh al-Harawi (d. 544/1149-50). 

? Cf, an-Nawawi, Tabagát, Ms. Cairo Ta?rib 2021, fol. 56b. 

* His History of Hamadán(ian Scholars) is also quoted by al-Qiftt, Inbáh, I, 129, 325, IL, 
165 f., 216 (Cairo 1369-74/1950-55); ar-RAfid, Tadwin, Phot. Cairo Tarih 2648, p. 229 f.; 
Ibn Hajar, Lisán, III, 430, V, 200; Ibn Qadî Šuhbah, cf. Revue de P Institut des Manuscrits 
Arabes V, 352 (1959). IA 

° He came to Bagdad in 370/980-81 (TB, IX, 331) and died in 374/end of 984 (ad-Dahabt, 
Tabagát al-huffás, rath tab., no. 66 WUsTENFELD; Yàqüt, Mu'jam, IV, 329 WÜSTENFELD, 
has 384/994). His Tabagdt al-Hamadántyin is quoted by TB, IL, 286, V, 446 f; X, 340; 
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‘Imran b. Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Hamadani, Tabagát ahl 
Hamadán. 

Wásit: Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Saîd b. Yahya ad-Dubayti, 
the hadit expert and historian. Before him, 

Abû l-Hasan Aslam b. Sahl, BahSal al-Wásiti? A supplement 
to (Bahšal) was written by Abû l-Hasan ‘Alî b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. at-Tayyib al-Jullábi.* 

The Yemen: Al-Himyari.* 

Bahá'-ad-din Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ya*qüb b. Yûsuf al- 
Janadi, as-Sulik, a work arranged according to /abagát. In the 
preface, (the author) said that with regard to the biographies of 
the (personalities) of the past, he relied upon: 

The jurist Abû Hafs ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Samurah,5 (Tabagát) 
fugahá? al-Yaman. In the (work, Ibn Samurah) mentioned most 
(Yemenite jurists) from the appearance of Islam (in the Yemen) to 
the 580s/1184-93. 

Abû l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad ar-RAzi aṣ- 
San*àni History of the Yemen, or of San‘d?, which ends around 
460/1067-68. And 

Ishaq b. Jarir az-Zuhri as-San“ani, History of San‘a, and other 
sources. 

(Al-Janadi's work) ended after 730/1329-30.9 


as-Sam‘Ant, Ansáb, fol. 369b (cf. 490b, s.v. al-Kümulábádi). 

1 According to one of the study notes reproduced in the Ms. Cairo Taymar Ta?rib 1483 
of Babšal's History of Wásit, ad-Dubaytt studied that work in 573/1178 (573, and not 593, 
seems clearly indicated). However, he was then just fifteen years old, and, even though the 
age of another student of the work is indicated as four years and two months, ad-Dubayti 
ought to have been older at the time, since he was called Sayh and imám. 

* D. shortly before or after 288/gor (Yaqût, Iríád, VI, 127, Cairo = II, 256 MARGOLIOUTH, 
from as-Silafi), or 292/904-5 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 210; ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, 
quoted in a footnote to Yaqit, loc. cit.). The form of the name is BahSal, with b, and not 
with M The study notes of the Ms. Cairo Taymür Ta'rib 1488 always have b. See also above, 
p. 166 f. 

* D. 534/1139-40 (Taj al-‘Ards, I, 186, Cairo 1306). 

* ?. For historical works on the Yemen, cf. M. KURD SALI, in Revue de l'Académie arabe 
de Damas, XVII, 535 f. (1942), on the manuscripts in the “Alî Emiri Library in Istanbul; 
R. B. SERJEANT, in BSOS, XIII, 281-307, 581-601 (1950). 

* Born in 547/1152-53, he died in or after 586/1190, cf. GAL, I, 391, further the edition of 
his work by F, Sayytp (Cairo 1957), and G. C. ANAWATI, in Mélanges de l'Institut Dominicain 
d'Ét. Or. du Caire, IV, 236-40 (1957). 1 

* Cf. GAL, I, 333. Al-Janadî adds that ar-Rázi's work is frequently found. Each manu- 
script contains the third part of the work, but the text of the various manuscripts differs in 
certain passages. Cf. also H. C. Kav, Yaman, XIV (London 1892); Hajji Halifah, Kaif 
az-zuntin, II, 159 FLÜGEL. All the manuscripts enumerated in GAL, to which there may 
be added the Bodleian ms. or. 736, appear to contain the third part, and the other parts, 
if they ever existed, must have been lost at a very early date. 

7 Cf. above, p. 470, n. 7. 

* In the Sulék, from which the above passage is derived (cf. Phot. Cairo Ta'rib 996, 
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—He was not interested in the arrangement of the work, so that 
it is difficult to find something in it. It is the standard reference 
work for later (scholars). He (?) then was interested in it ! — (in- 
sert ?) after the work of ‘Umar b. ‘Ali b. Samurah, Fugahá" al-Y aman. 

Muwaffaq-ad-din Abû Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Abi Bakr 
al-Hazraji, al-*Igd al-fahir al-hasan fi tabagát akábir al-Yaman, in 
two volumes, a good work, although (al-Hazraji) omitted many 
(who had been mentioned) by al-Janadi. 

Badr-ad-din Husayn al-Ahdal, Tuhfat az-zaman fi tarîk sádát 
al-Yaman, either two volumes or one big volume. 

‘Abd-al-Baqi b. ‘Abd-al-Majid al-Qurašî, Bahjat az-zamam. fi 
ta’rih al-Yaman. 

Al-Afdal ‘Abbas b. al-Mujáhid ‘Ali b. Dawid b. Yûsuf b. ‘Umar 
b. ‘Ali b. Rasül, a ruler of the Yemen and descendant (r 35) of 
Yemenite rulers (wrote on Yemenite history). He abridged the 
History of Ibn Hallikàn and wrote Nuzhat al-*wyán fi tarik tawá'if 
al-qurûn; Bugyat dawi al-himam fi ansáb al-‘Arab wa-l-*Ajam; 
and Kitáb al-*Atáyá as-saniyah which contains the story of the out- 
standing individuals of the Yemen. It has been said that all these 
(works were written) with the active help of Radi-ad-din (ar-Ridà ?) 
Abû Bakr b. Muhammad b. Yûsuf, judge of Ta zz. 

Furthermore, the following (authors), for instance, occupied 
themselves with the (religious) scholars of the Yemen: 

Qutb-ad-din al-Qastallàni.* 

‘Afif-ad-din al-Yafid. 

Jamal-ad-din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. al-Hayyát.* 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Isma‘il b. Abi ş-Şayf, al-M. aymin 
al-mudamman li-ba‘d al-(?)fudal@ ahl al-Y aman. 

P. 6), al-Janadi states that he was writing in the year 722/1322. 

1 It would be logical to refer the pronoun “it” to “arrangement,” and not to “the Yemen.” 
Or one might translate the last sentence as: “Later on, the work ..., occupied itself with 
it..." However, none of the possibilities which I considered seems plausible. Ms. Leiden, 
among its many omissions, leaves out the quotation from al-Janadt concerning his sources. 

* D. 743/1343, or 744 (cf. GAL, II, 171; as-Safadl, A‘ydn al-‘asr, Paris ms. ar. 5859, 
fol. 58a, who judges his History of the Yemen and History of Grammarians adversely; Ibn 
Hajar, Durar, II, 315-18). In spite of as-Safadi, the Bahjat az-zaman is quite an interesting 
Work. As-Sabáwt read *Abd-al-Hamid instead of the correct *Abd-al-Majid. The Paris ms. 
ar. 5977 of the Bahjat az-zaman was evidently not known to MusrArA 1111421 when he 
Published an abridgment on the basis of an-Nuwayri's Nihdyah (n. p. [Cairo ?], 1965), 
with a biographical notice on pp. 146-69. 

* D. 778/1376-77 (cf. GAL, YI, 184). : 

* Apparently, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. “Alî, d. 686/1287 (cf. GAL, I, 451). Cf. above, 
P. 150, n. 4. 


° 786-839/1384(85)-1436 (Dau, VII, 194 f). ç 
° He died in 609/r212-13, cf. F. SAyvrp's note in his edition of Ibn Samurah, 247. His 
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Abû Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid b. ‘Abdallah b. Halaf 
al-Qurast al-Misri compiled forty traditions in praise of the Yemen. 

[Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad ar-Razi, Tærih San‘a] 

*Umárah, al-Mufid fi ahbár Zabid, mentioned above. 

(An unnamed author), Dawlat al-M: uzaffar, ruler of the Yemen. 

Al-Hazraji also wrote al-Ugid al-lu'lw'iyah fi ahbár ad-dawlah 
ar-Rastliyah. 

Taqi-ad-din al-FAsi, Tagrib al-‘amal wa-s-sül min ahbdy salatin 
Bani Rasül. Al-Fasi later on wrote an abridgment of the work. 

Other (authors) restricted themselves to the pious men of the 
Yemen, and the like. 


(14. Geographical works) 


Then, there are geographical works which give information about 
countries, their outstanding features, and their conquest (by 
the Muslims) but as a rule do not have any biographies of the 
people of those countries. There are very many such works. The 
most substantial works of the type are 

Yàqút, Mu‘jam al-buldán. 

Al-Bakri? al-Masálik wa-I-mamálih. 

*Ubaydallàh b. ‘Abdallah b. Hurradadbih,* id. This work is 
different from the History (of the same author). 

Siháb-ad-din b. F adlallàh, Masdlik al-absár fi I-agtár wa-I-amsár, 
in more than twenty volumes. The work is in the Mu'ayyadiyah 
and in the College of our Sultan (Qà^itbày) in Mecca. 

Ahmad b. Yahyà al-Baláduri on the history (ahbár) of the 
countries and their conquest by surrender or by force since the 
hijrah, (that is,) the Story of the conquests in (Muhammad's) days 


name is said to have been Muhammad b. “Alt b, Ismá'il. His work is quoted by al-Janadt in 
lûk. 


adds the “b. *Abdalláh.” The form Hurdádbih is preferred by R. N. Frye, in Speculum, 
XXIX, 315 (1954). 

Further quotations from his History may be the passages II, 151, VI, 51, 89, of al-Mutah- 
har’s Beginning and History (ed. C. HuARr, Paris 1899-1919, Publications de l'École des 
langues or. vivantes, IVe Serie, vols. XVI-XVIII, XXI-XXIII). In the first passage, HUART 
corrected the text to Ibn Hurradâdbih. In the other two passages, he read Hurrazâd and 
equated him with Hurrazád b. Daršâd, a mathematician who is briefly mentioned in the 
Fihrist, 385 (Cairo 1348 = 276 FLÜGEL), but is not known as the author of a history. Cf. 
also Ibn Saddad, al-A lág al-hatírah, 25 f. AD-DAHHÀN (Damascus 1375/1956). 

5 D. around 279/892-93 (cf. GAL, I, 141 £). 
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and afterwards under the caliphs. (Al-Baláduri) described the 
countries in the east, west, north, and south. Al-Mas*üdi said: 
“We know of no better geographical work.” 1 This was, we must 
say, before Yáqüt. 

Someone else wrote ar-Rawd al-mi*tár fi ahbár al-agtár? in two 
volumes. 

Al-*Udri? Tarsí* al-ahbár fi l-buldán. 

Someone else wrote Nazm al-marján fi l-buldán. 

Al-Mu'ayyad, the ruler of Hamáh* (136), Taqwim al-buldán, 
in the form of tables, in one volume, a very valuable work. 

Al-Bakri, also wrote Mujam má sta jam. 

Yáqüt al-Hamawi and someone else ë wrote on countries which 
look alike in writing but have different locations (a/-Mustarik 
wad‘an wa-l-muftarig sag*an) and the like, about countries with 
identical names. 

+... (136-144). ... 

Isay: The entire (preceding) section (pp. 136-144, on the vicissi- 
tudes of religious scholarship in the various cities and regions) is 
derived from a monograph by ad-Dahabi which he prefaced with the 
Main Cities in which traditions were cultivated (al-Amsár dawát al- 
dtér). Little supplementation was needed, except for the changes 
I made by way of selection (and omission) or correction (and 
addition). In Asia Minor (Rüm), with the capital of Istanbul, 
and the cities of Adanah (Adana), Brussa (Bursa), and other neigh- 
boring places, there are (religious) scholars and excellent thinkers 
(scholars in the non-traditional disciplines). Most, indeed all, of 

1 Muríj, I, 14 Paris ed. = I, 5 (Cairo 1346). Al-Mas‘idi has uti al-buldân. uh 

* Cf. É. Lévi-Provengat, La Péninsule Ibérique (Leiden 1938), which is a partial edition 
of a work of this title by Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im al-Himyari; 
S. AL-MUNAJJID, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits Arabes, V, 57 f. (1959); T. LEWICKI, 
in Folia Orientalia, Y, 322-26 (1960), etc. h 

* Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Anas, d. 478/1085 (cf. Yaqût, Mu'jam, IV, 582 f. WUsTENFELD; 
É. LÉvI-PROVENÇAL, op. cit., XXIV, n. 2; I. Y. KRACHKOVSKY, Izbranm'ie Sochineniya, 
IV, 273 f. [Moscow-Leningrad 1957]). The Tuhfat al-<ajû?ib of Ismátil b. Ahmad b. al-Attr 
(?, cf. GAL Supplement I, 581) mentions among its sources the Kifáb al-Masálik wa-l- 
mamálik aš-šarqtyah and the Kitdb al-Masålik wa-l-mamålik al-garbtyah of al- Udri, cf. 
Bodleian ms. or. Ouseley 97, introduction. Under the title “1م127‎ al-ahbâr wa-tanwt* al-átár 
wa-l-bustán ft gard?ib al-buldán wa-I-masálik il jami* al-mamálik, the work is quoted by 
Ibn ad-Dawádári, Kanz ad-durar, Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 2578, I, 233. Cf. also de Haldin, 
Muqaddimah, trans. F. ROSENTHAL, I, 116 (New York 1958), and “ApD-AL-SAziz AL- 
AuwANI's edition of the preserved fragments of al-‘Udri’s work which appeared under 
the title of Nuşûş “an al-Andalus in Madrid 1965. Í 1 ٤ 

Strangely enough, Yaqût lists the title of al-“Udrî’s work as Nizám al-marján which seems 
to be identical with the title listed by as-Sapáwi as that of the work of someone else. 

* Ismátil b. ‘Ali, known as Abû I-Fid4?, d. 732/1331 (cf. GAL, II, 44-46). 

* AI-Firüzábádi wrote a work with a very similar title, cf. Daw’, X, 82,5. 
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them are Hanafites. We hear only very little about them, 
(15. “Straight” historical works) 

Or (historians restricted themselves) to straight history without 
any further qualification. There are various types (of straight 
historical works). 

(a. Histories of events) 


Some restricted themselves to events, as was done, for instance, 
by 

Qutb-ad-din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Qastallani 1 when 
he wrote a slender volume, entitled Jumal al-ijdz fi l-isjáz bi-nár 
al-Hijáz. 

Others wrote on earthquakes or on insurrections. 

Another representative (of this type of straight history) is the 
great History of the religious leader Abü Ja‘far at-Tabari which 
has remained the standard work of reference in the field for all 
later (scholars). At-Tabari, a religious leader of independent judg- 
ment, who had a greater knowledge (of the religious disciplines) 
than any of his famed contemporaries, collected the various chains 
of transmitters for the traditions and for the information about the 
world (contained in it) but restricted his work to its purpose, name- 
ly, history, wars, and conquests. He rarely bothered with personality 
criticism and the like, so that he has no complete information 
about any one religious leader. He was only concerned with the 
explicit and detailed, and not the summary story of wars and con- 
quests and the history (akbar) of the ancient prophets and kings of 
old, of past national entities and bygone generations, for which he 
also indicated the various ways (of transmission) and numerous 
different chains of transmitters. He had an inexhaustible knowledge 
of this and other subjects. (As to biographies of individuals), he was 
satisfied with his history of men (of the science of tradition).? (At- 
Tabari himself) wrote a supplement to the History and also a 
supplement to the supplement. Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al- 
Hamadani wrote a supplement (to at-Tabari) from the days of 
al-Muqtadir to <Adud-ad-dawlah Abû Suja‘ at the beginning of the 
year 360/970.3—Al-Hamadánt also wrote the «Unwán (145) as-siyar 
e ibe by aaa de i re ity ce ates west en 

* The reference apparently is to at-Tabari's Dayl al-mudayyal. I do not think that 


it is merely meant that the History did not deal with biographies of individuals as such. 
* Cf. above, p. 82, n. 4, and, for the *Unwán, p. 412, n. 6. 
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and a supplement to the history of the wazir Abû Suja‘ Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn b. ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Ibrahim al-Bagdádi which he 
had entitled 47647 as-siyar at-láliyah ‘ala Tajárib al-umam. al- 
háliyah, being a supplement to Miskawayh's Kitáb Tajárib al-unam. 
—There is another supplement to at-Tabari which was abridged 
by as-Salih Najm-ad-din b. al-Kàmil al-Ayyáübi.: 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Mas*ádi wrote a great 
work entitled 48547 az-zamán which ended with the caliphate of 
al-Muttaqi li-llah, in the year 332/943-44. He also wrote 417 
al-‘ultim wa-má kûna fi sálif ad-dahr; al-Istidkár li-má marra fi 
l-a‘şdr; and at-Ta?rih fi ahbár al-umam, all this in addition to his 
famous Mwráj ad-dahab wa-ma*ádin al-jawhar fi tuhaf al-ašráf 
min al-mulük wa-ahl ad-diráyát? All these are original works. 
The last mentioned one is the one in common use. In its introduction 
(al-Mas*üdi) mentioned a great number of histories. Then, he 
said: "Only those works on history, biography, and memorable 
antiquities have been mentioned whose authors are prominent and 
well-known. We did not endeavor to mention works on the history 
of hadit scholars and on the knowledge of the names, times, and 
labhqát of persons (connected with the science of traditions). This 
would be too wide a subject for me to mention in this book." ? 
(Al-Mas*üdi) excused himself for possible shortcomings (in his 
work) and justified oversights that might have occurred with the 
length of his travels, on which he commented, and his associations 
with kings, which he explained. (He further said) that “books 
are of two kinds, good and defective, and prolix and too short.5 
Historical information (ahbár) increases from day to day and comes 
up anew with the progress of time. The most outstanding part of 
it often remains unknown to sensitive and intelligent (historians). 
Each one has his part to which he devotes his special interest. Each 
region has its own remarkable features whose knowledge is restricted 
to its inhabitants. There is a difference between a person who 
has always remained at home and is satisfied ê with a knowledge of 


1 Ayyüb b. Mubammad, d. 647/1249. GAL Supplement I, 217, is based upon the ‘lan, 

x M ed inen: of the tno. pests did not belong to it, cf. al-Mas*üdi, Murûj, I, 
21 f. Paris ed. = I, 8 (Cairo 1346), but appears already in the Fihrist, 219 f. (Cairo 1348 
= 154 FLÜGEL). 

° Murdj, I, 201. Paris ed. = I, 7 (Cairo 1346). 

* Murûj, I, 5f. Paris ed, = I, 3 (Cairo 1346). 2 ^ 

* According to the text of the Muráj, the adjectives do not refer tax 'works" but to 
"authors," The first couple of them means “productive and incapable. 

° Cf. Muráj. 


— 


—— 
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his own region, and the person who used his life to traverse the 
world, who spent his days tossed around on his travels, who went 
to the place of origin of every detail, and who stirred every precious 
thing from its resting place,” 1—although, al-Mas*üdi added, “the 
memorable antiquities of the world have disappeared, and its 
beacon has been extinguished; mediocrity is plentiful in (the 
world), and understanding is rarely found; and all that can be 
observed is ignorant sophists or well-intentioned but incapable 
persons who are satisfied with guesswork and are blind to real 
knowledge." ? (146). 

Judge Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Salàmah b. Ja‘far al- 
Qudáà* wrote a short history, in five quires, from the beginning 
of the world to his own days. 


(b. Histories of events and dates of death) 


Others combined events and dates of death, with the latter either 
merely added (in the context) or (added after the events) as biog- 
raphies in special paragraphs. 

Abû 1-Faraj b. al- Jawzi, al-Muntazam, in ten big volumes. (Ibn 
al- Jawzi himself) wrote an abridgment in one small volume, Sudir 
al-‘ugid fi tarîk al-‘uhid. I have come across an autograph copy 
of the work. A supplement (to the Muntazam) is Muhammad 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Farisi, al-Fahir fi dikr hawádit ayyám 
al-imám an-Násir, in several volumes, Another supplement to the 
Muntazam was written by ‘Izz-ad-din Abû Bakr Mahfáüz b. Ma‘tiq 
b. al-Buzûrî.3 

Abû 1-Muzaffar Yûsuf b. Qizoglu, Sibt b. al-Jawzi (a grandson 
of Ibn al-Jawzi), Mir'át az-zamán fi tawârih al-a*yán.* The name 
somehow fits the contents, as the author himself said: “Tt should 
be a name that agrees with the thing named, and an expression 
that fits the meaning it expresses." The work was abridged to about 
one-half its original size and then provided with a supplement 
by Qutb-ad-din Misa, a son of the jurist Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad 


1 Murfj, I, gf. Paris ed. = I, 4 (Cairo 1346). 

2 Murüj, I, 6 Paris ed. = I, 3 (Cairo 1346). 

* D. 694/end of 1294 (ad-Dahabi, Mu‘jam, Ms. Cairo Must. al-hadit 65, fol. 118b; Ibn 
Rafi‘, Muntahab al-mubtár, Ta’rih *ulamá? Bagdad, 165-67, Bagdad 1357/1938; S. M. STERN, 
in BSOAS, XIX, 420-22 [1957]). The Supplement to the Muntazam is quoted by ad-Dahabf, 
History of Islam, down to the year 631; Taqi-ad-din al-Fast, Sif^, I, 186, II, 232, 237 
(Mecca-Cairo 1956). 

* An edition of the work was begun in Hyderabad in the 1950s, 
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b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah b. 154 al-Yünini, a brother of the hadit 
expert Abû l-Husayn *Ali.! (A copy of the work of Qutb-ad-din), 
who died in the year 726/1326, is in the Mahmüdiyah, in four vol- 
umes. 

Ibn al-Jawzi wrote another history, the four-volume Durrat 
al-iklil. 

The hadit expert and great scholar Professor ‘Izz-ad-din Abû 
l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi I-Karam Muhammad b. Muhammad b. *Abd- 
al-Karim aš-Šaybânî al-Jazari b. al-Atir, the author of the (Usd 
al-gabah fi) ma'rifat as-sahébah and the Ansáb and other works, 
a brother of the great scholar Majd-ad-din, the author of the 
Jémi* al-usül, and also of the wazir Diyá'-ad-din Nasrallah,? 
the author of the Matal as-sd?iy, wrote a history entitled al-Kdmil 
(The Perfect one). It is what its name says. Ibn Hajar said that 
“(the Kámil) is the best of all histories in recording the happenings 
clearly and distinctly. The student as a rule has the feeling to be 
present when they took place. In addition, (the work) is well or- 
ganized and (from the stylistic point of view) skilfully executed.” 
Ibn Hajar continued: “It therefore occurred to me to write a 
supplement to it, from the year in which (Ibn al-Atir) stopped, 
namely the year 628/1230-31, that is, two years before his death.” 
However, Ibn Hajar was not able to execute his plan. A supplement 
to (the Kamil) was written by Aba Talib ‘Ali b. Anjab al-Bagdadi 
(147) al-Házin, who also wrote the big Jámi* al-muhtasar fi *unwán 
altawárih wa-*wyün as-siyar and who died in the year 674/1276. 
Jamál-ad-din Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Yahya al-Kutubi, known 
as al-Watwát,? wrote instructive notes to the Kdmil. 

The great independent, all-round scholar Abû Samah ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Isma4l b. Ibrahim al-Maqdisi, later ad-DimaSqi, aš- 
Safi? wrote Kitáb ar-Rawdatayn fi abûr ad-dawlatayn, on the reigns 
of Nür-ad-din and Salah-ad-din. (Abû Samah himself) wrote a 
supplement to it.t He began his work with the year 590/1194, and 
he died in the year 665/1267—the year in which the kadit expert 
‘Alam-ad-din al-Qàsim b. Muhammad al-Birzàli was born. (Al- 


1 “Alî b. Muhammad, d. 701/1302 (cf. J. Fock, in ZDMG, XCII, 79 ff., 1938). Cf. above, 
3i پا‎ b. Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Karim, 558-637/1163-1239 (cf. GAL, I, 297). On 
the family, cf. H. Ritter, in Oriens, VI, 71 ff. (1953), see above, P. 298, n. 2. 

3 D. 718/January 1319 (cf. GAL, II, 54 f.). As-Sabáwi's information is derived from Ibn 
Hajar, Durar, III, 299. 

* Cf. above, p. 455, n. r. 
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Birzáli's) work, al-Mugtafá,! which began with that very same year, 
was a supplement to Abû Samah, It ended in the year 736/1336. 
(AL-Birzali) has some (information), but not much, after that date. 
A supplement to (al-Birzàli) was written by Taqíi-ad-din Abû 
Bakr b. Qadî Suhbah, the jurist of Syria, who died in the year 
851/1448. Each of these works comes in several volumes.—A]- 
Birzali also wrote a substantial Mu*jam. 

Kamál.ad-din Abû 1-Fadà>il *Abd-ar-Razzáq b. al-Fuwati wrote 
à great history. He did not (live to) prepare the clean copy. He also 
wrote another smaller one entitled Majma‘ (!) al-ádáb wa-mu*jam al- 
asma? ‘ala l-alqáb [and Durar al-asdaf fi gurar al-awşûf,] = a very 
large work in fifty volumes. (The author) mentioned that he com- 
piled (the work) from a thousand histories, collections of poems, 
works on genealogy, and collectanea. (Ibn al-Fuwatí) also wrote a 
history of events.? 

The jurist Judge Sihàb-ad-din Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah b. 
‘Abd-al-Mun‘im b. Abi d-dam, a contemporary of Ibn as-Salàh, 
wrote an instructive work (on history) He also wrote an alphabeti- 
cally arranged. (history), at-Ta^rih al-Mugtafá (?).4 It begins with 
a biography of the Prophet, followed, successively, by the caliphs, 
philosophers-theologians, hadit scholars, ascetics, grammarians, 
lexicographers, Qur?àn commentators, wazirs, (army) leaders, and 
poets. The Muhammads come first, then the others under each 
name in the described sequence, from the men around Muhammad, 
the caliphs, etc., down to the women. I have come across one volume 
of the work. Three volumes were in the possession of Jamál-ad-din 
b. Sábiq, who also owned the other history (of Ibn Abi d-dam).5 

Al-Mu'ayyad, the ruler of Hamáh, also wrote a history, from 
which ad-Dahabí made selections. 

The hadit expert Abû ‘Abdallah ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, 
(148) in more than twenty volumes in the author's autograph; 
Siyar an-nubalá" in several volumes; Duwal al-Islám, in a small 


* The title is not mentioned in Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 238. For the passage, cf. also the 
beginning of al-Birzáli's work (above, p. 306 f.) 


° Cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 364; Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIV, 106. 
* AI-Muqaffá, as we find in the 7 ‘lan, or al-Mugtafá (I lân 152, below, p. 499) is a mistake 


, ° Excerpts were published by Sa‘tp AL-ArGANI (Damascus 1360-64/1941-45, cf. Revue de 
H Académie arabe de Damas, XVI, 387-407). Publication of the entire large work was begun 
in Cairo 1955-56. 
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volume; and al-Išârah, a smaller work. (Ad-Dahabi himself) also 
wrote supplements to each of these works. Taqi-ad-din al-Fási wrote 
a supplement to the Nubald and the Tšárah. I wrote Wajiz al- 
kalám (as a supplement) to the Duwal. Ad-Dahabi also wrote 
al-I ‘lâm bi-wafayát al-a‘lém, also called Durrat at-ta?rih, and one 
folio on the men around Taqi-ad-din b. Taymiyah, entitled 
al-Qabbán. 

The law court functionary Sams-ad-din Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Abi Bakr b. Ibrahim ad-Dimasqi b. al-Jazari, who died in the 
middle of the year 739/1338, wrote a great, famous history which 
contains remarkable and strange information. An autograph copy 
(of the work) is in the Mahmádiyah. 

Muhammad b. Mahfüz b. Muhammad b. Gálib al-Juhani aš- 
Subayki al-Makki wrote a modest history, from the end of the 
HáSimite dynasty until after the 690s/1291-99—which, how- 
ever, includes years for which nothing is mentioned—, as he 
was conscious of the fact that previous (historians) had shown no 
interest in that (period). He also wrote a history from the year 
725/1324-25 to the end of the 760s/1358-67, which was utilized by 
Taqi-ad-din al-Fási in spite of the awful solecisms, colloquial 
expressions, and other (defects of the work). 

The hadit expert ‘ImAd-ad-din b. Katir, al-Biddyah wa-n-niháyah, 
in several volumes. At the beginning (of the work, Ibn Katir) said 
that "with God's help," he would “mention the beginning of Crea- 
tion, namely, the creation of the (divine) throne and chair, the 
heavens and the earth and the angels, jinns, and devils in them 
and between them, and the manner of Adam's creation as well as the 
stories of the prophets and similar things down to the days of the 
children of Israel and pre-Islamic (Arabia) until prophetism reached 
the time of our Prophet. We shall then deal in the proper manner 
with the most satisfactory and wholesome subject, (Muhammad's) 


1 Cf. GAL Supplement IL, 45; Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 301; ‘ABBAS AL-AzzAwl, in Revue 
de l'Académie ar. de Damas, XIX, 524-30 (1944). The Istanbul manuscript Kóprülü 1147 
is an abridgment of Ibn al-Jazari's work (covering the years 593-698) written by ad-Dahabi. 
The Rabat manuscript 194g covers the years 608-58. 

The statement in the relative clause goes back to ad-Dahabi and was meant to be an 
adverse criticism, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 301. But in our opinion, the value of the work is, 
in fact, greatly enhanced by authentic reports from travelling merchants about a disturbance 
in Alexandria in 727, from the author's brother concerning the Volga with an excursus 
about dogs, and from another merchant about customs and conditions in Ethiopia (Hawádit 
az-zaman, Phot. Cairo Ta?rib 995, pp. 54, 147-50, and 183 f. The manuscript breaks off 
with the year 734/1334). Cf. also Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 339, II, 388 (and the note to the 
edition). 
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biography. We shall then deal with subsequent events until our 
own time. We shall mention the insurrections, bloodshed, and 
(other) signs of the approach of the Hour, the Resurrection, and 
the terror of the Judgment. We shall describe all this as well as the 
happenings of that Day and the important, frightful things that 
will occur on it. We shall describe (Hell with its) Fire and Paradise 
with the good and beautiful (things) in it, and related matters. 
(We shall mention) the relevant testimonies from the Qur’4n, the 
sunnah, and the transmitted traditional (149) information which 
was accepted by (religious) scholars, the heirs of the prophets, who 
kindled (their light at) the lamp of the prophecy of Muhammad, the 
blessed and chosen bearer of the prophecy. 

We shall only mention those Israelite stories whose transmission 
was permitted by the Legislator (Muhammad), which do not 
contradict the Qur'àn and the sunnah of Muhammad—that part 
of those stories which cannot be proved or disproved and which 
serves to expand information which we possess (only) in a very 
brief form or to give a name to nameless (information) which is 
referred to in our religious law (but) on which it would have been 
useless (for the lawgiver) to give us specific data, We shall mention 
those stories as a kind of ornament, and not as something necessary 
and basic and reliable, the reliable basis being the Qur'àn and the 
sunnah of Muhammad— whatever is transmitted in a sound and 
good way. Whatever is weak we shall explain. 

It is said in the Qur?àn: ‘Thus we are telling you the events 
Which took place before, and we gave you from our own something 
to remember.’ God told His Prophet the past history of the creation 
of the world and the story of the nations of the past and what 
He had done to His saints and what He had visited upon His 
adversaries. Muhammad explained this to his nation in a satisfac- 
tory manner. In each case, we shall quote the known Prophetical 
traditions, following upon the relevant verses of the Qur'án. He 
told us what we need of that (information) and (what) should be 
omitted as useless. There is much material which a good many 
Jewish and Christian scholars pursue and discuss (but) which is 
of no use for most people. Certain Muslim scholars, too, transmit 
that entire (material). We shall not imitate their example and not 
follow in their direction. We shall but briefly mention a little (of 


* Quran xx 99 (99 FL). 
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that information), and we shall explain which part of it is truthful 
and agrees with our (other information), and what contradicts it 
and therefore requires disapproval. 

In the Sahih, al-Bubári mentions the following tradition on 
the authority of ‘Amr b. al-‘As:1 ‘Muhammad said: Give infor- 
mation on my authority, even if it were a single verse, and transmit 
stories on the authority of the children of Israel. There is nothing 
wrong with that.’ ® ‘Transmit traditions on my authority but do 
not ascribe things to me which I did not say. Whoever does that 
intentionally will take his seat in the Fire.’ 8 This tradition refers to 
the Israelite stories not criticized (by the authorities).* We have 
nothing to prove them or to disprove them. Their transmission, 
therefore, is permissible for purposes of instruction. This is what we 
shall do in this book. The information (from the Israelite stories) 
which has been proved by our religious law to be true (150) is 
superfluous for us here, since we can be satisfied with what we have. 
On the other hand, the information which has been proved by our 
religious law to be untrue must be rejected. It is not permissible to 
report it, except accompanied by an expression of disapproval and 
a declaration that it is not true. 

Through Muhammad, God, fortunately, made all other religious 
laws superfluous for us, and through His book, all other (religious) 
books. Therefore, we do not care for the material which they (the 
Jews and Christians) have, with its doubts, errors, lies, supposititious 
additions, clerical mistakes, and changes which have made it 
altogether disfigured and altered. Our Prophet explained to us what 
we need (of such information), He commented upon it and made 
it clear. One either knows it or does not know it,” and so on. 

(Ibn Katír's remarks about the transmission of the Israelite 
stories are excellent. It is the full truth." How to verify and to 
transmit (this truth) has been the basis of the lengthy exposition 


1 D. about 43/663 (cf. EI, s.v.). 

* Cf. Concordance, I, 445b,; Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr, Jami‘ baydn al-Silm, I1, 4o (Cairo, n.y.); 
I. GOLDZIHER, in Revue des Etudes Juives, XLIV, 64 (1902). 

? AI-Bubári, Sahfh, II, 372 f. KREHL; cf. also Concordance, I, 2298,,. The last authority 
in al-Bubári is ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr, and al-Bubári does not have the sentence “Transmit 
traditions ...' For the very common last sentence, cf. I. GoLpzingr, Muh, Studien, I1, 
132 (Halle 1888-90). 

* Ibn Katír: for which we have no criticism. 

* Ibn Katir, Biddyah, I, 6f. 

* On the dabas and hadft scholarship, cf. I. GOLDZIHER, Muh, Studien, II, 
166 (Halle 1888-90). 
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in our work al-Aşl al-asíl fi tahrim an-nagl min at-Tawréh wa-l-In- 
ji 

The son of the kadit expert *«Imád-ad-din (Ibn Katir) wrote a 
one-volume supplement to (the BidáyaA). Ibn Hajar's two-volume 
Inbá* al-gumr fi anbá^ al-*umr could pass as a supplement to (the 
Bidáyah, which ended with the year 767/1365-66, while Ibn Katir 
died in 774/1373), since the /nbá? begins with the year in which Ibn 
Hajar was born, the year 773/1372.* Another supplement to Ibn 
Katir was written by Siháb-ad-din b. Hijji? He died when the 
work was in the draft stage. Taqi-ad-din b. Qadî Suhbah took it, 
prepared a clean copy, and made additions to it. 

Other (authors of historical works of this type) are 

The historian Salah-ad-din Muhammad b. Sakir al-Kutubi ad- 
Dimaáqi,* *U yán at-tawárih. Sadr-ad-din Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. *Alà^- 
ad-din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi 1-*Izz (?) al-Hanafi, 
the judge of Damascus and Egypt, said with regard to the work: 


The noble ‘Uyin at-tawárih devotes 
Itself to the choicest ideas and notes. 


I've never seen anything black on white 
That excels the ‘Uyzin in charm and delight. 


Al-Kutubi also wrote Fawát al-Wafayát, a several-volume sup- 
plement to the History of Ibn Hallikàn. He died in the month 
of Ramadan of the year (7)64/1363. 

Baybars al-Mansáüri ad-DawAdar, Zubdat al-fikrah fi tarih al- 
hijrah (A copy of the work) in twenty-five volumes is in the 
Mu'ayyadiyah, and part of it is in the library of the Ibn Fahds. 
As-Safadi stands alone with his statement that a certain Ibn Kabar, 
a Christian secretary of Baybars, helped him write (that history)? 


1 Cf. ISlân, 64, above, p. 359. 

* Cf. I‘lén 160, below p. 513. In the introduction of the Inbé, Ibn Hajar himself states 
that the work could pass as a supplement to Ibn Katir as far as the events are concerned, 
and as a supplement to Ibn Ráfi* as far as the dates of death are concerned. A two-volume 
copy of the Inbá? written by as-Sahaw/ is preserved in Istanbul, Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 
2942. 

* Ahmad b. Hijji, d. 816/1413 (cf. GAL, II, 50f,). The supplement to Ibn Katir is 
mentioned Daw?, I, 270. 

* D. 764/1363 (cf. GAL, II, 48). 

° D. 792/1389-90 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 87). 

* For the relationship of this work to Baybars' history of his own times, at-Tubfah al- 
mulüktyah, cf. E. AsuTon, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, IX, 12 f. (1961). 

* For Abû l-Barakát Ibn Kabar (also often vocalized Kubr), cf. G. Grar, Geschichte 
der christlichen arabischen. Literatur, II, 438-45, and Recueil Cardinal Eugène Tisserant, Y, 
96 f. (Louvain, n. y. [1955]). 
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On the contrary, several biographers of Baybars have credited 
him with excellence, (151) decency, praying at night, and frequent 
reading (of the Qur'án). This makes it impossible that (Baybars) 
could have used (Ibn Kabar). 

Zahir-ad-din ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Mahmûd al-Kázarüni, Rawdat 
al-arib, in twenty-seven books. 

Siháb-ad-din Ahmad b. *Abd-al-Wahháb b. Muhammad an- 
Nuwayri,! Niháyat al-arab, a substantial work in thirty volumes. 
Nevertheless, (an-Nuwayri) sold an autograph (copy) of it for 
(only) two thousand dirhams.? (An-Nuwayri) himself, or someone 
else, wrote an abridgment (of the work). 

‘Afif-ad-din al-Yàfid, Mir'át al-janán—the title has been men- 
tioned above 3—, a useful, two-volume work. 

Násir-ad-din Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. ‘Alf b. al-Furát 4 
wrote an extensive history. The last three centuries (alone) were 
clean-copied (by the author) in about twenty volumes. The author’s 
writing ended with the end of the year 803/1400-1. I suppose that 
if he had completed the work, it would have come to sixty (volumes). 
The subject is dealt with in a very instructive manner, but (the 
author) did not know Arabic grammar well. He therefore used awful 
solecisms and very colloquial expressions. The work was sold in a 
draft copy and was dispersed. š 

Judge Wali-ad-din b. Haldûn, al-*Tbar fi tarîh al-mulák wa-l- 
umam wa-l-Barbar. (A copy of the work) is in the Basitiyah. It 
contains a valuable Introduction (Muqaddimah) and consists of 
seven big volumes. One of Ibn Haldün's students, Ibn ‘Ammar, 
praised it excessively. He said: "Its introduction comprises all 
branches of learning, and similar stylistic perfection has not been 
achieved by anybody and cannot be attempted to be achieved (?).5 
Indeed, it is one of the works whose titles are not descriptive of 
their contents, such as the Agáni, which was the name given to 
the work by its author (Abû l-Faraj al-Isfahani), while, in fact, 
it contains information about everything; or the History of al- 


1 D. 732/1332. (cf. GAL, II, 139 f.). 
The information is derived from Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 197. 

3 I'lán, 30, above, p. 308. € 

*D. 807/1405 (cf. GAL, II, 50). The opinion about Ibn al-Furát's History goes back to 
Ibn Hajar’s Muam, cf. Daw’, VIII, 51. On his work, cf. E. Asutor, in Scripta Hierosoly- 
mitana, IX, 13-24 (1961). 

5 This sessile لجاع‎ most likely translation of the sentence. It could hardly mean here: 
“It does not leave anything to be desired". 
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Hatib, which he called History of Bagddd, while, in fact, it is a 
history of the world; or the Hilyat al-awliyá? of Abû N u‘aym, which 
was the name given to the work by its author, while, in fact, it 
contains a great many things. The religious leader, Abû *Utmán 
as-Sábüni, even used to say: ‘Satan does not enter a house in 
which there is the Hilyah.' ” 2 

(Ibn *Ammár's?) colleague Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi also praised 
the history of Ibn Haldün. He said about the Introduction: “Nothing 
like it has ever been done (before), and it would be difficult for 
anyone who might try to achieve something like it (in the future)." 4 
He continued with this exaggerated praise. Ibn Hajar agreed with 
him only partially. He affirmed that Ibn Haldûn had not acquired 
through his studies a precise knowledge of historical events (ahbár), 
in particular those concerned with the east. This is clear to all who 
look at Ibn Haldán's exposition. 

Before (Ibn Haldtin), (a history) was compiled (152) by Saraf- 
ad-din ‘Îsê b. Mas*üd al-Magribi az-Zawawî, the commentator of 
Muslim. He began with the beginning (of Creation) and wrote 
ten books of (the work). 

Sarim-ad-din Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Duqmáq, the historian. 
(His historical work) is in the Mwayyadiyah. He wrote the History 
of Islam * and the History of Prominent Men, the one arranged 
chronologically, and the other alphabetically. He further wrote a 
two-volume History (ahbár) of the Turkish Dynasty; a Biography of 
az-Záhir Barqúq; and Hanafite Tabagát. The (last mentioned work) 
got him into trouble. His works are useful, but their style is collo- 


* Isma‘il b, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman, d. 449/1057 (cf. GAL, I, 362 f.). 

* Cf. Daw’, IV, 149. On Ibn ‘Ammar and Ibn Haldán, cf. above, p. 44. 

? The suffix can hardly refer to Ibn Haldün. 

* As-Sahawt derived the Maqrîzî quotation from Ibn Hajar, Raf* al-isr, loc. cit. (above, 
P- 370, n. 2). Cf, also Daw”, IV, 147. The Maqrizi quotation continues in the Raf* as follows: 
"It is the cream of knowledge and of the sciences and the pleasure of sound intellects and 
minds. It calls attention to things as they are, It informs about the reality of happenings and 
events. It explains the things that are, and refers to the representatives of everything in 
existence in a style which is more brilliant than a well-arranged pearl and finer than water 
fanned by the zephyr.” 

These commonplaces—which show no real appreciation of the contents of the Mugaddi- 
mah—elicit this comment from Ibn Hajar: “This praise is right as far as the Jábizian style 
and play with words of Ibn Haldün is concerned. Beyond that, it is only partially (in some 
cases, and not in others) right. The brilliant style, however, embellishes the superficial 
appearance of the work, so that we consider good what is not good.” 

* D. 743/1342, cf. Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 211 f., whence the above information is derived. 

* On the Nushat al-ánám fi tarih al-Islám, cf. E. Astor, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
IX, 27-30 (1961). 
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quial. He wrote about two hundred books on history, of his own 
composition and not (of his own composition).1 

Taqi-ad-din al-Maqrizi, as-Sulik, in four volumes, as men- 
tioned above.? I wrote a supplement to it, af-Tiby al-masbák, in 
several volumes. Supplements (to the Sw/k) were also written 
by a number of scholars, among them Yûsuf b. Tagribirdi,? in 
two or three volumes. 

Other (authors of historical works of this type) are 

Al-Yisufi.4 

Al-Fayyümi. His one-volume work was in the possession of 
Badr-ad-din a3-Sadili al-Kutubi. 

Hilal b. al-Muhassin b. Ibrahim b. Hilal as-Sabi?, who, in contrast 
to his father and grandfather, was a Muslim, wrote a history in 
forty volumes. 


(c. Biographical works) 7 


Or (historians) restricted themselves to biographies. (Authors of 
this type of historical works) are very numerous, for instance, 

Ibn Abi d-dam, al-Mugtafa (?),8 his afore-discussed history. 

Judge Sams-ad-din Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Abi 
Bakr b. Hallikàn, Wafaydt al-a*yán, a five-volume work which is 
very generally consulted and utilized. Ibn Hallikan said that in his 
work, he mentioned none of the men around Muhammad and only 
very few men of the second generation. He also mentioned no caliphs, 
as there existed sufficient works on them, but he mentioned a 
number of excellent men whom he himself had met and on whose 
authority he had transmitted material or who were living in his 
time but whom he had not seen. He did not restrict his (work) to 
a special class, such as (religious) scholars, kings, amirs, wazirs, 


1 The sources of this paragraph were, in the first place, al-Maqrizi and also the Mu‘jam 
of Ibn Hajar, cf. Daw, I, 145 f. 

8 ا‎ Tin, 120, above, p. 455. 

° D. 874/1470 (cf. GAL, II, 41 £.; W. Popper, History of Egypt, trans. Ibn Taghrí Birdt, I, 
PP. XV-XXIII, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1954). 

* Müsá b. Muhammad, 696-759(?)/1296(97)-1357(58) (cf. GAL, II, 135; Ibn Hajar, Durar, 
IV, 381). His History, entitled Nuzhat an-názir fi strat al-Malik an-Násir, is quoted by 
Ibn Hajar, Durar, 1, 270, 367, Il, 52, 161, 404. 

° Could he be the ‘Ali b. Muhammad (after 770/1368- -69) who is mentioned in GAL, II, 
25? For "one-volume," Ms. Leiden has “two-volume.” 

* D. 448/1056 (cf. GAL, I, 323 £). For the information about his conversion to Islam, 
cf., for instance, TB, XIV, 76. 

; From the context, it is clear that here another subdivision of 15 starts, although the 
Phrasing of the Arabic text would suggest a new subdivision of b. 

* See above, p. 492, n. 4. 
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or poets, but included all well-known individuals.1 He arranged 
his (work) alphabetically. In connection with each particular name, 
he started with the jurists, followed, successively, by the caliphs,2 
boon-companions, poets, littérateurs, and secretaries. Poets and 
the like are preponderant. A certain historian wrote a supplement 
to (the Wafayát). Another (supplement) was written by the Chris- 
tian Fadlalláh.? An autograph copy (of this work) is in the library 
of Ibn Fahd. 

A certain Christian even wrote a history of events. He began with 
the beginning (of Creation) (153) to the Prophet, upon him be peace. 
There, he used some apologetical remark directed to (his fellow 
Christians), so that they would not mind it (?).* He then continued 
(the work) to his own time. 

I have heard that the manuscript 5 has a study note in the hand- 
writing of Ibn Hajar recommending the work. 

Táj-ad-din ‘Abd-al-Baqi b. *Abd-al-Majid al-Yamáni made an 
abridgment of the original (Wafaydt), entitled Luqtat al-*ajlán al- 
mulahhas min Wafayát al-a*yán. 

Ibrahim b. *Abd-al-'Aziz b. Yahya al-Lüri al-Kátib, who died 
in Damascus in the year 687/1288-89. The third, autograph volume 
of his three-volume work is in the library of the Ibn Fahds. 

Abû I-Hayr Sad b. ‘Abdallah ad-Dihli al-Bagdadi 6 wrote many 
biographies of prominent Damascenes and Bagdadis. 

All (of these authors) are agreed in calling (their works of this 
type) "history" (ta?rih). Some (authors), however, called their 
works Tabagát, such as 

Muslim, af-Tabagdt. (In this work, the author) restricted himself 
to the men around Muhammad and the second generation. In each 
section of these two (groups), he started with the Medinese, followed, 


1 Ibn Hallikan, Wafayát, introduction. 

* The apparent contradiction with Ibn Hallikán's own statement which was just men- 
tioned may be explained by the fact that Ibn Hallikán included those caliphs who had 
made a name for themselves in literature, such as Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. Cf. already al-Yáfi*i, 
Mir'át al-janán, IV, 194 (Hyderabad 1337-39). 

* Fadlalláh b. Abi 1-Fabr, d. 726/1325-26 (cf. GAL, I, 328; Ibn Hajar, Durar, III, 233). 

* Or should we understand that the author used the phrase “upon him be peace,” and 
not the customary phrase “God bless him and make him prosper," which is properly used 
for Muhammad ? 

5 This may be the Wafayát or the Christian work. The remark on the Christian work and 
this paragraph are omitted in Ms. Leiden. Unless this is due to mere chance, it would favor 
the assumption that the reference here is to the Christian work. 

* D. 749/1349 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 134 f.). Ibn Hajar, or his source ad-Dahabi, is the 
source of the above statement. M. SAwwWAD, in Revue de P Académie arabe de Damas, XIX, 
324 (1944), mentions ad-Dihli's Biographies of Bagdddis among (partially) extant works. 
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successively, by the Meccans, Kifis, Basris, Syrians, Egyptians, 
and so on. He did not give biographies of the (persons he men- 
tioned) but restricted himself to just mentioning them briefly. 

Halifah b. Hayyát. (The /abagá! work) is different from the 
work by him mentioned before. 

Abû Hayyawayh.t 

Abt Bakr [b.] al-Barqi.? 

Abû 1-Hasan b. Sumay*.? 

Abû 1-Walid b. ad-Dabbag, Tabagát al-muhadditin. 

Al-Waqidi, History. 

Abû Bakr b. Abi Saybah. 

Sad b. Katir b. ‘Ufayr al-Misri. 

Abû Mûsa Muhammad b. al-Mutanna al-Basri az-Zamin. 

‘Amr b. ‘Ali al-Fallás[i]. 

Ya*qüb b. Sufyan al-Fasawi. 

Abû Zur‘ah *Abd-ar-Rahmán b. ‘Amr ad-Dimaiqi an-Nasri. 

Abû $-Sayh. 

Abû Abdallah b. Mandah. 

There are others who wrote on history and the like. I wish to 
enumerate them (here) in alphabetical order, with the inclusion 
of some (authors) whose works I have mentioned before. This ought 
to be one of the two ways to have a complete list of historians, for 
those who want to have one. 


(XII—AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF HISTORIANS) * 


Ibrahîm b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Yahya al-Katib. 
Ibrahîm b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im b. Abi d-dam. 
Ibrahîm b. ‘Umar al-Biqá1. 


1 This may be Ibn Hayyawayh, Muhammad b. al-‘AbbAs, d. 382/992 (TB, III, 121 f.), 
who copied the Tabagdt of Ibn Sa‘d. His biography from as-Safadi was published by G. LEVI 
DELLA VIDA, Les “Livres des chevaux’’, XXX, n. 3 (Leiden 1928, Publications de la Fondation 
“De Goeje”, 8). 

* Weiden, Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah who completed the History of his brother Muhammad 
and died in 270/884 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, V, 71). 1 

* Ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffáz, gth tab., no. 96 WUsTENFELD, has an Abû Qasim 
Mahmûd b. Ibrahim b. Sumay‘, d. 259/873, called “the author of the Tibdg” but in Ibar. 
II, 19 F. SAYYID, he appears as Abû 1-Hasan Mahmûd b. Sumay*, author of the Tabaqdt. 

* The following list is based mainly upon that of al-Mas*üdi in the introduction of his 
Muráj, I, 10-20 Paris ed. = I, 4-7 (Cairo 1346). An asterisc indicates where al-Mas*üdt 
Was used. As-Sabáwi's additions cannot make the least claim to completeness. ; 

The list shows quite well how how as-Sabáwi worked. Only a few of the names mentioned 
by al-Mas‘ûdî are omitted. Wherever possible, as-Sabáwt added the full name. Men like al- 
Jahiz whom as-Sahawi, in contrast to the much earlier Mas*üdi, would not have considered 
historians are mentioned because they appear in al-Mas*üdi, As-Sabáwi made an effort 
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Ibrahîm b. Máhawayh al-Fárisi who emulated the Kâmil of 
al-Mubarrad,! * cf. under Jafar. 

Ibrahîm b. Muhammad b. Duqmáq. 

Ibrahîm b. Muhammad b. ‘Arafah al-Wasiti an-Nahwi Nifta- 
wayh 2 of whose History al-Mas‘ûdî said: (154) “It is well stocked 
with elegant statements from the books of the elite and filled with 
instructive remarks of the leaders.’ Its author was the most tasteful 
critic and the most elegant writer among his contemporaries.''* 

Ibrahîm b. Masa al-Wasiti al-Kátib. * 

Ahmad b. Saîd b. Hazm al-Muntajili.* 

Ahmad b. Salih b. Sàfi* al-Jîlî.5 

Ahmad b. Abi Tahir, * Abû 1-Fadl al-Kátib al-Marwazi,a genuine 
poet and outstanding stylist. He is the author of the following 
verses: 


A youth must strive to gain esteem himself. 
Ancestral pride is not enough for him. 


The founder of a house is not like him 
Who, as its last descendant, marks its end. 


Ahmad b. *Abd-al-Wahhàb b. Muhammad an-N. uwayri. 

Ahmad b. ‘Alî b. *Abd-al-Qádir al-Maqrizi. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr b. Hallikàn. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Huzà al-Antaki, known as al-Han- 
qàni.* 

Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jàbir al-Baladuri* the author of the History, 
the Buldán, and the Ansáb al-asráf. 

Ahmad b. Abi Ya‘qûb, or b. Ya‘qtib, al-Mişrî. * 

Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili, * 


not to repeat Mas‘ûdî quotations he had mentioned before. His main contribution is the 
alphabetical arrangement and the reference list of patronymics and gentilics at the end. 

The arrangement according to the Arabic alphabet has been retained here as it was in 
the list of local histories. 

1 Muhammad b. Yazid, d. 285/898, or 296 (cf. GAL, I, 108 f£). 

* D. 323/935 (cf. GAL Supplement, I, 184). His Ta'ríh is quoted in Ibn Farhün, Díbáj, 
242 (Cairo 1351). 

3 A Šiah allusion? 

* Cf. Yaqût, 17544, III, 50 (Cairo — I, 134 MARGOLIOUTH). The misbah is distorted in 
the edition of the I*/án but almost correct in Ms. Leiden. 

5 520-565/1126-70 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, X, 230 f.; ad-Dubaytt, Dayl Tarih Bagdad, 
Paris ms. ar. 2133, fols. rsb-r6b). His History was used by Ibn an-Najjar, Dayl Ta?rih 
Bagdád, for instance, Paris ms. ar. 2131, fol. 66b (life of “Alî b. Hibatallah b. Muhammad), 
and Ibn Rajab; Dayl tabagát al-Hanábilah, ed. Ap-DARRÁN and Laousr, index (Damascus 
1370/1951). 
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Abû Bakr 1 b. al-Husayn al-Maragi. 

Baybars al-Mansiri ad-Dawádár. 

Tabit b. Sinan as-Sabi?.* 

Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Hamdan al-Mawsili? the jurist and 
author of the Báhiz, a historical work, in which he emulated al- 
Mubarrad’s Rawdah.* The afore-mentioned Ibrahim b. Mahawayh 
emulated another work of al-Mubarrad, al-Kdmil. 

Al-Hasan b. Ibrahim b. ,و2013‎ Abû Muhammad al-Misri. 

Al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Abû ‘Abdallah al-Kutubí.* 

Hammad b. Abi Layla, Abû 1-Qasim ar-Rawiyah,> * a very 
learned historian (antiquarian, ahbdri) who was well versed in 
the battle days, genealogies, events, dialects, and poetry of the 
Arabs. 

Hammad ‘Ajrad, one of the greatest historians (antiquarians, 
ahbéri). 

Hâlid b. Hišãm, Abû ‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-Umawi, who was 
referred to by al-Mas‘fidi.* 

Halifah b. Hayyat. 

Al-Halil b. al-Haytam al-Hartami, the author of the Kitdb 
al-Hiyal wa-I-makáyid fi l-hurüb (on war ruses), and other works. * 

Dawid b. al-Jarrah, the grandfather of the wazir ‘Ali b. *[sà '— 
and the father of Muhammad who will be mentioned below. (Ibn 
al-Jarrah’s) History was referred to by al-Mas'üdi as a compilation 
of a great amount of historical information about the Persians 
and other nations. * 

Az-Zubayr b. Bakkár * al-Qurasi al-Makki, an expert in tradi- 


1 Other Abü Bakrs are mentioned at the end among the patronymics. Scholars such 
as Ibn Hajar vacillated between putting such names at the end or entering them according 
to the alphabetical order of the second element. 

* D. 365/976 (Yaqût, 17544 VII, 142-45, Cairo = II, 397 f. MARGOLIOUTH; GAL Supple- 
ment 1, 556). His History is quoted by Elijah of Nisibis, History, anno 320 and the following 
years, Cf, also above, pp. 82, 122, and at-Ta‘Alibi, Latd?if, 68 f. De Jone (Leiden 1867); 
ar-Rasid b. az-Zubayr, ad-Dahd?ir wa-t-tuhaf, 239 f. HAMIDULLAH (Kuwait 1959); Ibn عله‎ 
Matran, Bustén al-atibbà?, Ms. Army Medical Library; ad-Dahabi, History of Islam, cf. 
J. DE Sowocvr, in JRAS, 1932, 833 f., 851. 

3 D. 323/034-35 (Fihrist, 213, Cairo 1348 = 149 FLÜGEL, has no date; Yaqût, 17544, 
VII, 190 ff., Cairo = II, 419 ff. MARGOLIOUTH). Al-Mas*üdi's remark was quoted anonymous- 
ly by Yaqût. 

* He is hardly identical with the person mentioned above, p. 478, n. 7, whose kunyah 
is not known and who is not known as a historian. 

5 Hammad b. Sabir, d. 155/771-72, or 156, or 158 (Fihrist, 134, Cairo 1348 = 91 FLÜGEL; 
GAL, I, 63 f). « 

* Hammad b. ‘Umar, d., presumably, 161/777-78 (Yaqût, 17544, X, 254, Cairo = IV, 
135 MARGOLIOUTR). 

7 D. 335/946 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VI, 351 ff.). 
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tions and in genealogy and the history (ahbár) (155) of the ancients, 
the author of the Nasab Qurayš. 

Saîd b. Aws, Abû Zayd al-Ansáríi.! 

Sad b. ‘Abdallah, Abû 1-Hayr ad-Dihli. 

5330 b. Yahya al-Umawi. 

Sinan b. Tábit b. Qurrah al-Harrani.? * 

Sahl b. Hàrün.3 * 

Šarqî b. Qutami. 4 * 

Sadaqah b. al-Husayn al-Faradi.5 

Al-*Abbás b. al-Faraj ar-Riyàši an-Nahwi al-Lu&awi. 

Al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad al-Andalusi, who compiled a history 
beginning with a biography of the Prophet for al-Mu‘tasim b. 
Sumádih." 

*Abd-al-Báqi b. ‘Abd-al-Majid al-Yamáni. 

‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Yûnus b. *Abd-al-Adà, Abû 
Sad al-Misri. 

*Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Ismá*l b. Ibrahîm al-Maqdisi, later ad- 
Dimašqi, Abů Samah. 

‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. ‘Abdallah è b. ‘Abd-al-Hakam, Abû l-Qàsim 
al-Misri. * 

‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan, Wali-ad-din b. Haldün. 

*Abd-ar-Razzáq b. al-Fuwati. 

‘Abdallah b. Ahmad (Muhammad) b. Yûsuf, Abû l-Walid b. al- 
Faradi. 

‘Abdallah b. al-Husayn b. Sa‘d al-Katib. * 

‘Abdallah b. Lahi‘ah al-Misri.9 * 

‘Abdallah (b. Muhammad) b. Mahfûz al-Ansari al-Balawi, the 
colleague of Abi Zayd *Umárah b. Zayd al-Madanî.10* 


1 D. 215/830-31 (TB, IX, 77 ff.). 

* D. 331/943 (cf. GAL, I, 218). 

* D. 251/830-31 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 213). 

* Both names occur occasionally with the article. His real name was supposed to be al- 
Walid b. al-Husayn. He is said to have lived in the time of al-Mansür. No dates are given 
in connection with this rather enigmatic personality. Cf. al-Bubári, Tarf}, II, 2, 255 f.; 
Fihrist, 132 f. (Cairo 1348 = 90 Frvcet); TB, IX, 278 f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, III, 142 f. 

* Apparently, al-Haddád, d. 573/1177, cf. above, P. 83, n. r. 

* D. 257/870 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 168; TB, XII, 138 ff.; Yâqût, 1544, XII, 44-46, 
Cairo = IV, 284 f. MARGOLIOUTH). His father’s name occurs both with and without the 
article. 

? Ruler of Almería, 443-484/1051-91 (Muhammad b. Ma‘n al-Mu‘tasim). 

* “b, “Abdallah” in Ms. Leiden. 

* Al-Mas‘idi mentioned his brother ‘Isa. 

10 Cf. N. ABBOTT, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri I, 50-56 (Chicago 1957); W. Ma- 
DELUNG, Der Imam al-Qásim, 69 f. (Berlin 1965). 
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‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Halaf, ‘Afif-ad-din al- 
Matari. 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd, Abû Bakr b. Abi d-dunyà, 
the educator of al-Muktafi bi-llah and a kadit expert.* 

‘Abdallah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah, Abû Muhammad ad-Dina- 
warî, * the author of the Ma'árif and other works, a very prolific 
author. 

‘Abdallah b. al-Muqafía*! * This is the correct vocalization. 
One also finds the form al-Muqaffi*, because he made and sold 
91/46, that is, baskets of palm leaves. He said: “An author sticks 
his neck out. If his book is successful, he will be praised to the 
skies. If it is a failure, he will be dragged through the mud.” 2 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ is the author of the Durrah al-yatimah. No work 
like it has ever been written in its field. (Ibn al-Muqaffa*) is even said 
to have been the author of the Kitáb Kalilah wa-Dimnah. In reality, 
he was not the author of the work but its translator into Arabic 
from the Persian. 

*Abd-al-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma‘4. 

*Ubaydallàh b. ‘A?iSah.3 * 

*Ubaydallàh b. ‘Abdallah b. Hurradàdbih, Abû l-Qàsim.—In 
the Lisán, he is listed under *Ubaydallàh b. Ahmad.*—Al-Mas*üdi 
said about him: “He was a leading author who excelled in the sweet 
style. (156) Later authors followed him, borrowed from him, and 
imitated him most closely. His book on history is the most reward- 
ing," most originally arranged, best informed work, and the most 
complete source of information about the Persians and other 
nations, their kings, and ways of life." (Al-Mas*üdi) continued: 
“One of his valuable works is the one on a/-M asálik wa-l-mamálik." * 

‘Ali b. Anjab, Abû Talib al-Bagdadi al-Házin, a hadit expert. 

“Ali b. al-Hasan, Abû J-Hasan b. al-MaSitah. * 

‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. al-Fath, Abû l-Hasan al-Kátib, known as 
Ibn al-Mutawwaq. * 

‘Ali b. al-Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Mas‘ûdî. 

“Ali b. Mujahid. * 


1 D. 142/759-60 (cf. GAL, I, 151 £.). 

2 This quotation is found in the Mur@j, I, 20 Paris ed. = I, 7 (Cairo 1346), following 
the criticism of Sinan b. Tábit's work. Cf. also al-Wašša?, Muwaššá, + BRUNNow (Leiden 
1886). 

* *Ubaydalláh (sic Ms, Leiden) b. Muhammad, d. 228/843 (TB, X, 314-18). 

* Ibn Hajar, Lisdn, IV, 96 f. 

5 ?. Murdj, I, 13 Paris ed. = I, 5 (Cairo 1346), has “most careful.” 
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‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Sulaymàn an-Nawfali.! * 

‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Karim b. al-Atir. 

‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Mahmûd al-Kázarüní. 

‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Madá'ini.? * 

*Umárah b. Watimah al-Misri.? * 

‘Amr b. Bahr, Abû *Utmán al-Jáhiz.* * 

*Umar b. Sabbah, Abü Zayd * an-Numayri al-Basri, a hadit 
expert, historian (antiquarian, a/bárí) and author. He wrote 
histories of al-Basrah, al-Küfah, Mecca, and Medina, and other 
works. 

‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Fahd. 

‘Îsa b. Mas‘ûd az-Zawawi al-Magribi. 

Al-Qasim b. Sallam, Abû ‘Ubayd * al-Bagdadi, a religious 
leader.5 

Qudamah b. Ja*far, Abû 1-Faraj al-Katib. Al-Mas*üdi said about 
him that he was a fine and outstanding author who expressed 
himself precisely and to the point. A look at his Zahr ar-rabí* 
and al-Haráj will confirm this judgment. * 

Lût b. Yahya, Abû Mibnaf al-*Amiri.9 * 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Bakr b. Ibrahim ad-Dimasqi 
al-Jazari. 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Yahyà al-Kutubi, known as al-Watwat. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hammad, Abû Bišr ad-Dawlábi.* 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Muqadda- 
mi, the author of the Names and Patronymics of Hadit Scholars. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Buhari, 
Gunjar, the hadit expert. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Farisi. 

Ud His work is repeatedly quoted in the Murûj, and he appears as a transmitter in at- 
Tabarî and the Kitáb al-Agánf. Since an-Nawfali's kunyah is Abû l-Hasan (Murûj, V, 
4 Paris ed, = II, 51, Cairo 1346), is he identical with Abû 1-Hasan an-Nawfali, an authority 
on western history, quoted by É. Lévi-PRovENGAL, Islam d'Occident, 15 f. (Paris 1948)? 

* D. ca. 215/830-31 (cf. GAL, I, 140 £.), 

* D. 289/902 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 217). The misbah “‘al-Basri” in the 1614: is almost 
certainly incorrect. An unpublished doctoral dissertation on the Qisas al-anbiyd? ascribed 
to SUmárah was presented by I. Ben-Dor to the University of Rome in 1927. Cf. G. LEVI 
UNE in Collectanea Vaticana, II, 167 f. (Città del Vaticano 1962, Studi e Testi, 
219-20). 

* D. 255/869 (cf. GAL, I, 152 f.). 

* D. around 224/838 (cf. GAL, I, 106 f.; R. SELLHEIM, Die klassisch-arabischen Sprich- 
wortersammlungen, 57 ff. [The Hague 1954]). 

* D. 157/773-74, or before 170/786-87 (Fihrist, 136 f., Cairo 1348 = 93 FLÜGEL; Yáqüt, 
Iríád, XVII, 41-43, Cairo — VI, 220-22 MarcotioutH; Ibn Hajar, Lisén, IV, 492 f.; 
Ap-DOni, Baht ft naat “ilm at-ta?rih, 35 f., 215-31 [Beirut 1960]). 

* D. 301/914 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 278). 
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Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mahdi a8-Sahid.t 

Muhammad b. Abi l-Azhar 2 who wrote two works on history, 
one of them entitled al-Harj wa-l-ahdát.* The afore-mentioned 
Sinan b. Tábit said about him (?):3 “He undertook a task which 
did not belong to (157) his special field of learning and for which 
he was not qualified. He wrote a book in the form of an epistle 
to a secretary, a friend of his. He started out with a synopsis of the 
Scholarly discussion about ethics and the soul and its three parts, 
the logical, irascible, and concupiscent soul. He made some remarks 
about politics, following Plato's ten-book work on the subject, 
and about the duties of kings and wazirs. He then proceeded to 
give historical information which he supposed to be correct, al- 
though he had not witnessed the events (he described). Into this 
he fitted the history (abbár) of al-Mu‘tadid bi-llàh. He mentioned 
his connection with the caliph and the old days when he was to- 
gether with him. He then treated each caliph going backward, 
contrary to the historical-chronological order and the custom of 
the historians. Even if he had written a good work on history 
in the proper manner, he would deserve blame for venturing out 
of his own field and for undertaking something outside his own 
profession. He should have concerned himself with his specialty, 
namely, Euclid, conic sections, the Mijistt (Almagest of Ptolemy), 
and circular bodies (cylinders), and he should have investigated 
the opinions of Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and he should 
have talked about astronomical problems and celestial phenomena, 
about the natural humors, proportions, compositions, conclusions, 
propositions, operations, compound (medicines ?), and about phys- 
ics as contrasted with metaphysics, the substances, formations, 
measurements of forms, and other philosophical topics. He might 


1 His History is quoted by TB, I, 99 (identity?); Ibn an-Najjar, Dayl Ta?rí] Bagdad, 
Paris ms. ar. 2131, fol. 76a (life of ‘Ali b. Yaqtin b. Mûsa). He is not identical with either of 
the two men mentioned by Ibn Hajar, Lisán, V, 37, because his kunyah is Abû ‘Abdallah. 

? Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mazyad al-Büsanjt who was thirty (leg. eighty?) years old in 
313/925-26 (Fihrist, 211, Cairo 1348 = 147 f. FLUGEL), His work dealt with the history of 
al-Musta‘in and al-Mu‘tazz. Cf. also Mwráj, VII, 160 Paris ed. —1I, 360 (Cairo 1346), and 
F. ROSENTHAL, Humor in Early Islam, 85, n. 7 (Leiden 1956). DE SLANE assumed that this 
Ibn Abî l-Azhar was identical with the Ibn al-Azhar whose history is quoted in the biography 
of Ya*qüb b. al-Layt as-Saffar in Ibn Hallikan, IV, 301 ff., but cf, above, p. 72 and p. 73, n. 1. 

3 According to the text of the I*lán, the following criticism would refer to the work of 
Ibn Abî l-Azhar. According to the text of the Murúj which, however, is not as clear as 
one might wish, it would refer to the work of Sinan. This alone is possible. 

* Ian: maSanthi; Muráj: mahanatiht. 

5 Or Socrates? 

* Ilan: wa-s-sabab; Muráj: wa-nisab. 
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thus have avoided failure and done something for which he was 
professionally better qualified. However, the person who realizes 
his own limitations and knows where mistakes come in does not 
exist and cannot be found." * 

Muhammad b. Ishaq b. al-'Abbàs, Abû ‘Abdallah al-Fákihi. 

Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Muhammad b. Hilàl b. al-Muhassin 
as-Sabi? al-Katib. 

Muhammad b. Ishaq * b. Yasar, the author of the Raids. 

Muhammad b. Jarir, Abû Jafar at-Tabari. Al-Mas‘idi said 
about (at-Tabari’s) History that “it excels all other works in bril- 
liance and substance, as it includes all different kinds of historical 
information, comprises a great variety of memorable data, and 
contains all sorts of knowledge. It is an extremely useful work.” 
(Al-Mas‘idi) continued: “This is to be expected, since its author 
was the most outstanding jurist and divine of his time, and he was 
in the possession of all the knowledge of the jurists of the main 
cities and of the experts in traditions,” * 

Muhammad b. al-Harit at-Taglibi, the author of the Ahlág 
al-mulák and other works.* 

Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Suwâr (158), known as Ibn Uht 
‘Îsê b. FarrubanSah.2 Al-Mas‘ûdî referred to him as having collected 
a great amount of information about events and happenings in 
pre-Islamic and Islamic times. His work ends with the year 320/ 
932.* 

Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. ‘Abdallah b. Ibrahim, Abû Suja‘ 
al-Bagdadi. 

Muhammad b. Halaf b. Hayyan b. Sadaqah, Judge Abü Bakr 
ad-Dabbi, known as Waki*,* the author of the 48647 al-qudéh; 
ar-Ramy  wa-n-nidál; and al-Makáyil wa-l-mawázin. This is a 
Specimen of his poetry: 


When students come and want some day to learn 
Something to be immortalized in books, 


1:11 meet them eagerly and full of Zeal, 
My ear my inkwell, and the pad my heart.? 


al-Agant, XII, 138 f. (Büláq 1285), quotes the verses as belonging to Muhammad b. Bašîr 
ar-Riyási. However, they are attributed to Abû ‘Ali al-Bastr in Abû Hilal al-‘Askari, al- 
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Muhammad b. Halaf b. al-Marzubân, Abû Bakr, the author of 
Fadl al-kiláb ‘ald katir man labisa at-tiyáb; the Hawi fi *ulüm al- 
Qur'án, and other works mentioned above,! such as the Passionate 
Inamorati and the Poets. 

Muhammad b. Halaf al-Hàšimi.2 * 

Muhammad b. Dawûd b. al-Jarrah, Abû ‘Abdallah al-Katib, 
the paternal uncle of the wazir ‘Alî b. ‘Îsa. According to al-Hattb, 
he was acquainted with general history (ayyám an-nds) and the 
history (ahbár) of caliphs and wazirs. He is the author of well-known 
works on these subjects.? 

Muhammad b. Zakariyà*, Abû Bakr ar-Rázi.* 

Muhammad b. Zakariya? al-Gallabi al-Başrî. * 

Muhammad b. Abi Sari, Abû [2181.4 * 

Muhammad b. Salamah b. Jafar al-Qudà 1. 

Muhammad b. Sallam al-Jumahi. * 

Muhammad b. Sulaymán al-Minqarí al- Jawhari.5 * 

Muhammad b. Sakir, Salah-ad-din ad-Dimašqi al-Kutubi. 

Muhammad b. Salih b. an-Nattàh. * 

Muhammad b. ‘Aid al-Qurast ad-Dimašqî al-Katib. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. ‘Ali b. al-Furát. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (‘Ubaydallah) b. ‘Amr b. ‘Utbah al- 
*Utbi.* 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, Abû l-Walid al-Azraqi. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Hamadani. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan?” al-‘Alawi ad-Dinawari.* His 
work ended with the caliphate of al-Mu*tadid. It (goes) from the 
birth of the Prophet to his death and from there to the caliphate 
of al-Mu‘tadid bi-llàh. It includes the events and happenings of 
those days. 


Hatt ‘ald talab al-*ilm, Ms. Hamidiye 1464, fol. 60a (in Istanbul), and al-Marzubánt, Mu‘jam 
aX-fu*ard?, 314 (Cairo 1354) = 185 CABD-As-SATTÀR A. FARRÃJ (Cairo 1379/1960). Cf. also 
al-Bayhaqt, al-Mahásin wa-l-masdwt, 16 Scuwatty (Giessen 1902). 

1 I‘lan, 108 and 103, above, pp. 433 and 423. 

2 Muráj: Walid. A transmitter on the authority of Mâlik, named Muhammad b. 
Halid al-Hasimf, is mentioned by Ibn Hajar, Lisám, V, 153f.? 

* TB, V, 255. 

* Mubammad b. Sahl b. Bassám, an authority of Ibn al-Marzubán (TB, V, 314)? But 
there was also a Muhammad b. al-Mutawakkil b. Abi s-Sarí al-‘Asqalani who died in 282/895- 
96 (as-Sam‘Ant, Ansáb, fol. 390a) ? 

* He was the authority of a man who died in 329/940-41, cf. TB, IX, 387,, and an oral 
source of al-Mas*üdi. M 

* D. 228/842-43 (TB, II, 324 ff., where the name of his father is indicated to be ‘Ubayd- 
allah). 1214 has ‘Umar, instead of ‘Amr. 

7 Murûj: al-Husayn. 
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Muhammad b. ‘Ali, Abû Sujà* ad-Dahhan. 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi. * 

Muhammad b. Mahmûd, Muhibb-ad-din b. an-Najjár. 

Mubammad b. al-Haytam b. (159) Sabábah al-Hurásáni. * 

Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Abdallah b. al-'Abbás as-Süli. Al- 
Mas*üdi said about him: “He possessed substantial knowledge and 
considerable learning. He produced many and good works." * 

Muhammad b. Yazid al-Azdi al-Mubarrad.* 

Muhammad b. Yûsuf, Abû Umar al-Kindi. 

Ma‘mar b. al-Mutanna, Abû ‘Ubaydah. * 

Mûsê b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Yanini. 

An-Nadr b. Sumayl.? * 

Hilal b. al-Muhassin b. Ibrahim b. Hilal, Abû l-Husayn as-Sabi?. 

-Haytam b. ‘Adi at-Tà^i.* 

Watimah b. Mûsê b. al-Furát b. al-Waššą?.* 

Wahb b. Munabbih. * 

Yahya b. al-Mubárak b. al-Mugirah al-Yazidi.3 * 

Ya'qüb b. Sufyan al-Fasawt. 

Yûsuf b. Ibrahîm,“ the author of the History (ahbár) of Ibráhim 
b. al-Mahdi and other works, * 

Yûsuf b. Tajribirdi, 

Yûsuf b. Qizoglu, Sibt b. al-Jawzi. 

Abû Ishaq b. Sulayman al-Hašimî. 

Abû Bišr ad-Dawlàbi:* Under Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hammad. 

Abû Bakr b. Abi ‘Abdallah al-Maliki. 

Aba Bakr b. Hayyàn: Muhammad b. Halaf.* 

Abi Bakr b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, Taqi-ad-din b. Qadî Suhbah. 

Abû Hassan az-Ziyadi. 

Abû s-S@ib al-Mahzümt. 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Hárit—(Abü Ishaq) ar-Ragiq al-Kátib.5 


1 D. 590/1193-94 (Hajji Halifah, KaSf as-zunün, II, 102 FLÜGEL). 

* D. 204/820, or 203 (cf. GAL, I, 102; Yaqût, Iršâd, XIX, 243, Cairo — VII, 218 ff. 
MARGOLIOUTH), 

3 D. 202/817-18 (cf. GAL, I, 109). 

* Apparently, Ibn ad-Dayah, the father of the well-known author (Ahmad b. Yüsuf) 
Ibn ad-Dayah, for whose dates, cf, above, p. 409, n. 3. Yüsuf's close ties to Ibrahim b. al- 
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Abû ‘Ali b. al-Basri. 

Abû ‘Umar as-Sadafi al-Qurtubi. 

Abû ‘Umar al-Kindi: Muhammad b. Yûsuf. 

Abû ‘Isa b. al-Munajjim.? Al-Mas‘adi said that (Ibn al-Munaj- 
jim's) History used the information provided by the Torah and 
other information about the history of prophets and kings. * 

Abû Kamil. 

Ibn Abi l-Azhar: Under Muhammad. 

Ibn Abi d-dunyà:* Under ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd. 

Ibn ‘A?id:* Under Muhammad. 

Ibn ‘Abbas: Under.? 

Ibn Qàni*. 

Ibn al-Kalbi:* Under.? 

Ibn Miskawayh. 

Ibn al-Muqaffa*:* Under ‘Abdallah. 

Ibn Wadih: Under.’ 

Ibn al-Waššã?:* I believe that this is Watimah. 

Ibn Yûnus: Under ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Yûnus. 

Al-Asma*i: *Abd-al-Malik b. Qurayb. 

Al-Umawi: Saîd b. Yahya. 

Ar-Riyasi:* Under al-‘Abbas b. Faraj. 

As-Süli:* Under Muhammad b. Yahya. 

Al-‘Utbi:* Under Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Utbah. 

Al-Fayyümi: 

Al-Misri, the author of the Zuhrat al-*wyün wa-jald? al-quláb.* 

Al-Yazidi:* Under (160) Yahya b. al-Mubarak b. al-Mugirah. 

Al-Yasufi: 


(d. Works on dates of death) ` 
Some restricted themselves to the dates of death (wafaydt). 


nymics, as-Sahawi made use of ‘Iyad’s enumeration of his predecessors in the Madárik, 
cf. Ian, ror, above, p. 418f. There, the two are clearly distinguished. 

* Ahmad b. ‘Alî b. Yahya (Fihrist, 207, Cairo 1348 = 144 FLOcEL; YaqqQt, 17544, 
Ill, 243 f., Cairo = I, 229 MancoLrovrR). His brother Hárün died in 288/900-1. No exact 
dates about Abû ‘Îsê seem to be available. His work was extensively used by Abü 1-Fida’ 
in his pre-Islamic history. The title of the work was Kitáb al-Bayán ‘an tarîk sint zaman 
al-*álam ‘ala sabil al-hujjah wa-l-burhdn, and it is described as a small (latíf) volume on 
ancient chronology (at-tawárih al-gadimah), cf. Abû 1-1104, Historia Anteislamica, 2 
FLEISCHER (Leipzig 1831). The rhymed title which in this form is not known to the Fihrist 
may be a later addition. H 

* Both men, the former apparently the famous transmitter, and the other the younger 
al-Kalbi, are not included in the preceding list. h s 

* Apparently, Ahmad b. Abi Yaqûb ak Ya*güb. As Ibn Wádih, he is mentioned 1147, 
162, below, 2. 
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In the introduction of his History," ad-Dahabi said: “The ancients 
did not bother with the proper fixation of the (dates of death). 
They relied upon their memory. Therefore, the dates of death of 
many prominent men around Muhammad and subsequent (gener- 
ations) until close to the time of a3-SAfi* are lost. The more recent 
Scholars then concerned themselves with the fixation of the dates 
of death of (religious) scholars and other (persons). They went 
so far as to establish (the dates of death) of a number of persons 
who, as far as our knowledge of them goes, are (practically) unknown 
(majhil). This is the reason why the dates of death of many (practi- 
cally) unknown (individuals) are preserved, whereas those of cer- 
tain well-known religious leaders are not known.” 

Authors of (works of this type) are 

Abû I-Husayn ‘Abd-al-Baqi b. Qàni* al-Bagdadi, the hadít expert, 
who stopped writing with the year 346/957-58. 

Abû Muhammad—and Abû Sulaymán—(*Abdallàh) b. Ahmad 
b. Rabi‘ah b. Zabr al-Bagdadi ad-Dimaiqt, the judge of Egypt, 
who began his work with the hijrah and stopped with the year 
338/949-50. 

(The reliability of) the two (authors) is suspect. Successive 
supplements to them were written by 

Abû Muhammad ‘“Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Ahmad al-Kinání. 

Abü Muhammad Hibatallàh b. Ahmad al-Akfáni who treated 
about twenty years. 

Abû l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Mufaddal, the hadit expert. 

Zaki-ad-din al-Mundiri, the hadit expert, at-Takmilah li-wafayát 
an-nagalah, a large, accurate, and very instructive work. 

The Sarif ‘Izz-ad-din Aba 1-Qasim Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman al-Husayni.4 


1 Cf. History of Islam, 1, 17 (Cairo 1367). 

* Abú Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad, d. 329/December 940 (TB, IX, 386 f.) (Jan. 941, 
according to the Raft al-isr). His son Abû Sulayman Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (cf. GAL, I, 
167) was born, as he states in his annalistic History, in 298/910-11, and he died in 377/987, 
cf. Fe Raft al-isr, 271 Háuip *AnD-AL-MaJip and IsRAHiM AL-IBYARÍ (Cairo 
1957-61). 

Ms. Leiden has ‘Abdallah, instead of “and Abû Sulayman.” This may be the original 
text. In this case, the statement that the reliability of “the two” is suspect would refer to 
‘Abdallah, who, according to TB, IX, 387, was not considered reliable, and Ibn Qani‘ 
whose only disqualification would be the fact that he was accused of “confusion” in the 
last years of his life (TB, XI, 89). 

° D. 611/1214 (cf. GAL, I, 366 f.). 

* His Wafayát were repeatedly quoted by Ibn Rafi, Muntahab al-mujtar, Tarih *ulamá? 
Bagdad (Bagdad 1357/1938). 4 y 3 
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The kadit scholar Sihàb-ad-din Abû l-Husayn Ahmad b. Aybak 
ad-Dimyati whose (work) ended with the year 749/1348-49. 

Zayn-ad-din al-*Iráqi, from (749/1348-49) to the year (7)62/1360- 
61. 

(Zayn-ad-din's) son, Wali-ad-din Abû Zurʻah,! from (762 
1360-61)—the year in which he was born—to the year of his 
death. However, his autograph copy which I have come across 
goes down to the year (7)87/1385-86 and. has (only) a few scattered 
pages (for the time) after that year. 

The kadit expert Taqi-ad-din b. Rafi‘ wrote a very instructive 
work on dates of death. I arranged it.2 It is a supplement to the 
dates of death of the History of the hadit expert ‘Alam-ad-din 
al-Birzali. (Ibn Ráfi*s) work stopped with the beginning of the 
year (7)73/1371-72. Sihab-ad-din b. Hijji wrote a supplement to it. 
The Inbd? al-gumr of Ibn Hajar which began with the very same 
year (773/1371-72)—the year in which Ibn Hajar was born—may 
Pass, according to (Ibn Hajar himself), as a supplement to Ibn 
Rafi‘ as far as the dates of death are concerned. 

I have written a substantial work on (dates of death) (161) which 
comprises the eighth and ninth centuries, a&-Sifá^ min al-alam, Y 
hope that its publication will be easy and successful. 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Abî l-Jawâd Qaysar al-Misri al- 
Qattan’s two-volume Kitáb Iltigát al-jawáhir wa-d-durar min ma- 
"ádin at-tawárih wa-s-siyar contains mostly dates of death. 

Another work on the dates of death was written by Abû 1-Qasim 
'Abd-ar-Rahmán b. Mandah. Ad-Dahabi said: "And I have not 
seen a more comprehensive (work) than that (of Ibn Mandah]." 

In general, the more recent supplements are more extensive 
and more instructive (than the older ones). The work of Ibn Zabr 
(being the oldest one, as was just mentioned) is the most poverty- 
Stricken of them all. 

Abû Bakr b. Tarbán said: “I heard Abû *Abdallàh —Muhammad 
b. Abi Nasr Futüh b. ‘Abdallah—al-Humaydi—that is, the author 
of al-Jam* bayn as-Sahihayn—say: ‘Three (kinds of) works of the 

* ‘Abd-ar- b - 3 , II, 66 £.). The work is his 
Dita d م‎ tes ا‎ ropa ا‎ dise of which 


there is a modern (1354/1935) copy in the Egyptian Library, Ms. Cairo Tarih 5615, contains 
the years 762-80. 

* Sic Ms. Leiden. The text of the edition would have to be completed to: “he arranged 
it (alphabetically). On Ibn Ráfi*s Wafayát, cf. E. Asutor, in Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
IX, 24-27 (1961). 

* Cf. In, 150, above, p. 496, n. 2. 


Rosentuat, History of Muslim Historiography 33 
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science of traditions should be carefully pondered: (r) Works on 
unsound (traditions). The best work on this subject is (the “Tal 
of) ad-Dáraqutni. (2) Works on names of the identical or a similar 
consonant skeleton. The best work on this subject is (the Mwtalif 
wa-I-muhtalif of) the amir Ibn Màkülà. And (3) works on the dates 
of death of the authorities. There exists no work on the subject'— 
that is, no exhaustive work.2— When I wanted to compile a work 
on (the dates of death), the amir (Ibn Mâkûlâ) said to me: 'Arrange 
it first chronologically, and then alphabetically.'" 5 That is, in 
two separate works. Both may contain the complete information, 
or only one of them. (In the latter case, the whole work) should 
fall into two parts, of which one should contain the complete in- 
formation, and the other serve as an index. Under ‘ayn, for instance, 
we would find: '*Ikrimah,* the client of Ibn ‘Abbas: Under such- 
and-such a class of the men of the second generation.' This would 
enable the student easily to find information about a transmitter, 
whether he knows his class or his name. Ad-Dahabi’s procedure 
(in the History of Islam) shows, however, that (he wrongly took 
the expression “two parts") to mean that each class should have two 
parts, of which one would contain the alphabetically arranged 
names, and the other the events. He therefore added—after he 
had quoted al-Humaydi’s just mentioned remarks in al-Humaydi’s 
biography in the History of Islam and after he had reported Ibn 
Tarhán's statement that his teacher al-Humaydi was occupied 
with the Jam‘ bayn as-Sahthayn until his death and thus had no 
time for the planned (work on dates of death)—:5 “This work of 
ours (that is, the History of Islam) is the happy solution.” However 
(notwithstanding ad-Dahabi), the afore-mentioned explanation 
(of the expression “two parts”) evidently is the correct one. 


1 Ibn as-Salah, Yaqût, and ad-Dahabi add lagdím (at-tahammum) : “in the first place." 

* Al-Humaydi's statement is quoted up to this point by Ibn as-Salah, Muqaddimah, 
Ch. 60, p. 382 M. RAGrs AT-TABBAu (Aleppo 1350/1931). 

* From the beginning of this paragraph to this point, the report of Ibn Tarbán, who was a 
pupil of al-Humaydi, was quoted by as-Sahawi from ad-Dahabt, Tarih al-Islám, anno 488 
(Ms. ar. Yale University L-6r2 [Nemoy 1176], fol. 296b). The words in parentheses are addi- 
tions by as-Sabáwt. The quotation from ad-Dahabt is resumed near the end of the paragraph 
(below, n. 6). Cf. also the quotation of al-Humaydi's statement in YAqüt, 17544, XVIII, 284 
(Cairo = VII, 59 MARGOLIOUTH). 

* D. 107/725-26, or 104/722-23 (al-Bubari, Ta?rth, IV, r, 49). 

5 Cf. also Yaqtit, loc. cit. 

* The last four lines resume the quotation from the Ta?rth al-Islam. 
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(e. Miscellaneous historical works. Travels) 


A recent (author) gave the following summary (classification 
of historical writers): “History was written in the second century 
by al-Layt,* (162) and before him (?), by Ibn Sa‘d in the Tabagdt; 
in the third century by Ahmad (b. Hanbal) and the two authorities 
(al-Bubari and Muslim), and an-Nas4%i; in the fourth century by 
at-Tabari and Ibn ‘Adi; in the fifth century by al-Hatib and Sayh 
Abû Ishaq a&-Sirázi;in the sixth century by Ibn *Asákir and Ibn 
al-Jawzi; in the seventh century by Ibn Hallikan and al-Mundiri; 
in the eighth century by al-Mizzi and ad-Dahabi; and in the ninth 
century by Ibn Hajar and al-‘Ayni, and countless others.” ? 

[Authors who wrote special works on weak and rejected (trans- 
mitters of traditions) were Ibn Mahdi;? al-Buhari; an-Nasá'i; Ibn 
‘Adi; Ibn Hibbán; and many others. The last of them was ad-Da- 
habi in the Mízán al-ittidál, and, then, Ibn Hajar in the Lisám 
al-Mízán.*] 

Ibn al-Jawzi* said: “I have noticed that historians follow different 
purposes. Some restrict themselves to the story of the beginning 
(of Creation). Others restrict themselves to the story of kings and 
caliphs. Hadit scholars prefer the story of (religious) scholars. 
Ascetics love the stories of pious men. Littérateurs are inclined 
toward experts in the Arabic language and lore as well as poets. 
It is known that everything is worth studying, and rejected (histor- 
ical information) still remains desirable.” 

Ibn Abi d-dam made a similar statement and mentioned the 
following works: The Magázi of Ibn Uqbah; the Histories of Abû 
Ja‘far at-Tabari, al-Hatib, Sayf, and Ibn Wàdih; the Kámil of 
Abû I-*Abbás al-Mubarrad; the */gd of Ibn *Abdrabbih; the Ma- 
‘ûrif of Ibn Qutaybah; and the Hilyah of Abi Nu‘aym. None of 
these authors missed the object he had in mind, in spite of the 


1 This seems to be al-Layt b. Sa*d who, however, was earlier than Ibn Sa*d. 

? The author of the statement, whoever he was, does not seem to have been well informed 
about the early centuries. 

3 «Abd ar-Rahman b. Mahdi, d. 198/813-14 (TB, X, 240 fi.). 

* The paragraph is out of order in the context. 8 ١ 

* The quotation corresponds quite closely to the one quoted in the name of Sibt b. al- 
Jawai in 2 “1420, 26, above, p. 302. Since the original sources are not available, it is difficult 
to decide whether both authors expressed themselves in the same vein or whether one of 
as-Sabáwi's attributions is not correct. 

* P^ اداو امه‎ Ibn Qutaybah's Kitáb al-Matánt was published in Hyderabad. 
1368-69/1949-50. The mistake of reading ma‘ant for ma‘drif may be one of as-Sabawi’s 
original text. A new edition of the Kitáb al-Ma‘érif was published by TARwAT ‘UKASAH 
(Cairo 1960). 
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fact that (these books) stopped with the death of their authors— 
that is, there were many more years to come after their death— 
and a lot of new problems similar to those treated by them arose 
after they (had gone). I say: There is also much that escaped them 
which they did not mention. 

There were also historians who combined in their works the 
choicest historical information with the best liked poems. Such 
works are the Tadkivah al-Hamdániyah; Ibn Saîd, Rayhánat 
al-adab; Ibn *Abdrabbih, al-Igd; at-Tifasi, Fasl al-hitáb; and 
al-Àbi, Natr ad-durar+ 

In this connection, instructive works are the Travels (Rihlah) 
of Abû l-Husayn Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Jubayr al-Kinant;? 
Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Rušayd 3—with which 
the Nidár of Abû Hayyan may be compared4— ; (163) and ‘Alam- 
ad-din al-Qásim b. Yûsuf at-Tujibi.s (At-Tujibi's work) consists of 
three volumes, in which he followed the example of his predecessor 
(Ibn Rušayd) who had traveled about ten years earlier than 
he. Going beyond Ibn RuSayd, (at-Tujibi) added the biographies 
of his authorities in the East. (Ibn RuSayd’s work is called Travels.) 
It fills six volumes full of much instructive (information). I have 
studied and used them. 


(XIII—THE CHIEF REPRESENTATIVES OF PERSONALITY 
CRITICISM) 


The critical discussion of persons (connected with the science of 
traditions) has been cultivated from the period of the men around 
Muhammad on by an uncountable number of (scholars who were) 
guiding stars and lamps in the darkness whose light helped to repel 
perdition.? In the introduction of the Kámil, Ibn ‘Adi enumerated 


1 Cf. In, 30, above, P- 307 f. 

* D. 614/1217 (cf. GAL, I, 478). 

* D. 721/1321. (cf. GAL, II, 245 f.; M. AL-Fási, in Revue de l'Institut des Manuscrits 
Arabes, V, 31-42 [1959]). 

* Cf. above, p. 454, n. 2. 

5 According to ad-Dahabi, ai-MuSjam @s-sagir, which is quoted in a footnote to the 
edition of Ibn Hajar, Durar, 111, 240, he lived until 730/1329-30. For his work, cf. also Ibn 
Hajar, Durar, III, 2oo, 263. 

* As-Sabáwi conflated the information about the Travels of Ibn Rušayd and at-Tujibi 
Which he found in Ibn Hajar, Durar, IV, rrr, and III, 240. He also took over the last sen- 
tence in which Ibn Hajar is speaking. The text of the I “lân says that it was at-Tujibi's ac- 
count of his authorities in the East which filled six volumes. 

* Hudán-radán, cf., for instance, Yaqût, Iríád, I, 94 (Cairo = I, 25 MARGOLIOUTH); 
Ibn Zilaq, Ahbár Síbawayh al-Misrt, 31 (Cairo 1352/1933). 
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many of them down to his own time. The men around Muhammad 
whom he cited were ‘Umar, ‘Ali, Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abdallah b. Salam, 
"Ubàdah b. as-Samit, Anas, and ‘A’iSah. According to Ibn ‘Adi, 
all of them marked as liars those who do not consider them truthful, 
(Ibn ‘Adi further) enumerated a number of men of the second 
generation, such as aš-Ša bi, Ibn Sîrîn, Sad b. al-Musayyab, and 
Sad b. Jubayr.! In comparison with later (scholars), there is little 
(to be said) about them, because there was little weakness in their 
immediate authorities. Most of (those authorities) were absolutely 
trustworthy men around Muhammad, and, if they did not belong 
to the men around Muhammad, they were mostly reliable anyhow. 

In the first period (garn) which ended with the men around 
Muhammad and the oldest (group) of the second generation, there 
is hardly a weak (transmitter) to be found, except in individual 
instances, such as al-Hárit al-A*war ? and. al-Mubtàr al-Kaddáb.3 

When the first period (garn) had passed and the second period 
began, there were in the beginning some weak transmitters among 
the members of the middle (group) of the second generation. As a 
rule, they were considered weak with regard to the manner and 
accuracy of their transmission of traditions. They were observed 
to ascribe traditions of the men around Muhammad to the Prophet 
himself, to transmit many traditions (ascribed to the Prophet) on 
the authority of the oldest group of the second generation, and 
to commit errors. An example is Abû Hardin al-‘Abdi. 4 

When, with their last representative, the period of the men of 
the second generation came «to its close> in the one hundred 
and fifties, a group of religious leaders entered into personality 
criticism. Abû Hanifah said: “I have not seen a greater liar than 
Jabir al-Ju‘fi.” 5 Al-A‘mag declared a number of transmitters to 
be weak, and others to be reliable. Su‘bah ؟‎ looked into the person- 
alities. He was very correct and would not transmit (traditions) 
from any but a reliable (transmitter). The same applied to Malik. 


* D. 94/712-13 (Ibn Sa*d, Tabagát, VI, 178-87 SAcHAU and others; al-Bubári, Tariy 
II, 1, 422). 

* Al-Hárit b. ‘Abdallah, d. about 65/684-85 (al-Bubári, Ta?ríj, I, 2, 271; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdib, TI, 145-47). ) 

* Al-Mubtar b. Abt “Ubayd, d. 67/686-87 (Ibn ape sap E 6 m 

* “Umarah b. Juwayn, d. 134/751-52 (Ibn Hajar, 161416, VII, 412 f.). " 

* Jabir b. Yazid, d. 128/745-46 (al-Bubari, Ta?rfh, I, 2, 210). Aba Haalsh's remark 
Was cited in connection with the fatwás published by F. SAYYID, in Revue de l'Institut des 
Manuscrits Arabes, YI, 166 (1375/1956). 

* Su'bah b. al-Hajjaj, d. 160/776-77 (TB, IX, 255 ff.). 
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In that time, those whose statements were acceptable were 

Ma*mar.! 

His4m ad-Dastuwá'i.? 

Al-Awza‘4. 

At-Tawri. 

Ibn al-Májisün.* 

Hammad b. Salamah.* 

Al-Layt b. Sa‘d, and others. 

The next class included men such as 

Ibn al-Mubárak. 

Hušaym.5 

Abû Ishaq al-Fazari. 

Al-Mu ‘fa (164) b. ‘Imran al-Mawsili. 

Bišr b. al-Mufaddal.? 

Ibn ‘Uyaynah, and others. 

Another class in their period included men such as 

Ibn *Ulayyah. 

Ibn Wahb. And 

Waki*. 

In their period, the two leading hadít authorities, Yahyà b. 
Saîd al-Qattàn and Ibn Mahdi, also devoted themselves to the 
criticism of personalities. Those whom they considered unreliable 
have hardly a chance to clear themselves, and those whom they 
considered reliable are generally acceptable. The few about whom 
they disagreed are left to individual judgment. 

The (scholars) after them whose statements were listened to were 

Our religious leader, a8-Safi4. 

Yazid b. Hárün.* 

Abû Dawid at-Tayalisi.® 


1 Ma‘mar b. RAšid, d. 153/770 (al-Bubárt, Ta?rth, IV, r, 378 f.), Cf. N. ABBOTT, Studies 
in Arabic Literary Papyri I, 64 ff. (Chicago 1957), and M. J. KISTER, in Archiv Orientdint, 
XXXII, 233-36 (1964). Kisrer denies Ma*mar's reputed authorship of the text of the 
papyrus published by N. Assorr and thinks instead of ‘Abdallah b. Lahi‘ah (above, 
P- 395, n. 1) as its author. 

* Hisám b. Abi ‘Abdallah, d. 154/771, or 151, or 153 (al-Bubart, Ta?rfh, IV, 2, 198). 

° ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah, d. 164/780-81 (TB, X, 436 ff.). 

* D. 167/783-84, or 169 (Yaqût, 17544, X, 258, Cairo ع‎ IV, 135 MARGOLIOUTH). Cf. 
A. J. AnBERRY, in The Islamic Quarterly, III, 20 (1957). 

* Hušaym b. BaSir, d. 183/799 (al-Bubárt, Ta?rfh, IV, 2, 242; TB, XIV, 85 ff.). 

° D. 184/800-1, or 185, or 186 (TB, XIII, 226 ff.). 

7 D. 187/803 (al-Bubárt, Tarih, I, 2, 84). 

* Apparently, as-Sulamt, d. 206/821 (al-Bubart, Ta^rfh, IV, 2, 368; TB, XIV, 337 8. 
GAL Supplement I, 332). 

° Sulayman b. Dawûd, d. 203/818-19, or 204 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 257; TB, IX, 24 ff.). 
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*Abd-ar-Razzáq. 

Al-Faryábi.! 

Abû ‘Asim an-Nabil,? and others. 

The next class included men such as 

Al-Humaydi š 

41-03. nabi. 

Abü “Ubayd. 

Yahya b. Yahyà.* And 

Abû I-Walid at-Tayalisíi.5 

Hereafter, the composition of systematical works on personality 
criticism and defects (in traditions) started. It was explained who 
was reliable and very correct, like a pillar; who was reliable, like 
an able-bodied young man; who was “soft,” like someone with a 
headache, who contains himself and therefore is reckoned among 
those on the way to recuperation; who was to be described as a 
person with a fever leaning toward recovery ; who was to be described 
as a thoroughly ill person; and again, who was to be described as an 
ill person whose strength was failing and who was about to die— 
that is, the person whose traditions are invalid. 

After the afore-mentioned (scholars), personality criticism was 
in the hands of Yahya b. Ma‘in who was consulted about personali- 
ties by several hadit experts. His opinions and the expressions he 
used with regard to certain personalities therefore varied, exactly 
as there were variations in the judgment of jurists which led to the 
existence of divergent statements and views. The judgment of those 
jurists on legal problems (was given) in the same independent way 
as that of Ibn Ma‘in on personalities. 

Ahmad b. Hanbal belonged to the class of Ibn Man. Several 
of his pupils consulted him about personalities. He spoke about 
them with justice and fairness, culture and austerity. 

Other discussions of personality criticism were by 

Abû ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Sa‘d, the secretary of al-Waqidi, 
in his Tabagát. (Ibn Sa‘d’s) remarks are good and acceptable. 

Abû Haytamah Zuhayr b. Harb, whose numerous remarks 

1 Muhammad b. Yûsuf, d. 212/827 (al-Bubárt, Tarih, I, r, 264 f.). 

° Ad-Dahhák b. Mablad, d. 211/826-27, or 213 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdtb, IV, 450-53). 

* ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr, d. 219/834 (Ibn Sa*d, Tabagdt, V, 368 SAcHAU and others). 

* This is Abû Zakariy? an-Nisábüri, d. 226/840 (al-Bubari, Tarih, IV, 2, 310), rather 
than Ibn Katir al-Andalusf, d. 234/849 or 236 (Ibn Hajar, Tahdíb, XI, 300 f.). 

* His4m b. ‘Abd-al-Malik, d. 227/841-42, or 226 (al-Bubári, Ta?rfj, IV, 2, 195). 


* Source? 
? D. 234/849, or 232 (TB, VIII, 482 ff.). Cf. the edition of his Kitab al-‘Ilm by M. N. 
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were transmitted on his authority by his son Ahmad and others, 

Abû Ja‘far ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad an-Nufayli,! the kadit expert 
of the Jazirah, than whom Abû Dawid, as he said, had seen no 
greater hadit expert. 

‘Ali b. al-Madini who wrote many works on defective (traditions, 
*ilal) and on personalities. 

Muhammad b. *Abdallàh b. Numayr 2 who was called by Ahmad 
(b. Hanbal) the pearl of the ‘Iraq. 

Abü Bakr b. Abi Saybah, the author of the Musnad, whose 
knowledge of traditions was miraculous and who resembled Ahmad 
in his learning. 

"Ubaydallàh b. ‘Umar (165) al-Qawáriri? who, according to 
Salih Jazarah,* was the person best acquainted of all he had seen 
with the traditions of the Basrians. 

Ishaq b. Rahawayh, the religious leader of Hurásán. 

Abû Jafar Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Ammar al-Mawsili, the 
hadit expert who has good remarks on personality criticism. 

Ahmad b. Salih at-Tabari, the hadit expert of Egypt, like 
whom there were few. And 

Hàrún b. ‘Abdallah al-Hammál.* All these scholars were leading 
representatives of personality criticism. 

The next, immediately following class included men such as 

Ishaq al-Kawsaj.? 

Ad-Darimi.8 

Ad-Duhii.® 

Al-Buhari. And 

Al-‘Tjli, the adit expert, who settled in the Magrib. 

After them, there were 

Abû Zur‘ah ar-Rázi. 

Abû Hatim ar-Razi. 

AL-ALBANÍ, Rasd?il arba*, 103-49 (Damascus, n. y. [1385/1966]). 

1 Sic leg., d. 234/848, cf. Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadardt, II, 81 (Cairo 1350-51). 

® He is mentioned, without a date, in al-Bubári, Ta?rfk, I, x, 144; TB, V, 429; Ibn Abt 
Hatim ar-Razi, Tagdimat al-ma‘rifah, 320 (Hyderabad 1371/1952), and idem, al-Jarh 
1wa-t-ta*dil, III, 2, 307 (Hyderabad r 360-73/1941-53). Ibn Abi Hátim quotes the statement 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal in both places. According to ad-Dahabi, Tabagdt al-huffáz, 8th tab., 
no. 26 WOSTENFELD, Ibn Numayr died in 234/849. 

* D. 235/850 (Ibn Abt Hatim, al-Jarh wa-t-ta‘dil, II, 2, 327 £.; TB, X, 320 ff.). 

* Sálih b. Muhammad, d. 293/906, or 294 (TB, IX, 322-28). 

* D. 242/856-57 (TB, V, 416 fi.). 

* D. 243/857-58, or 249/863 (TB, XIV, 22 t): 

? Ishaq b. Mansür, d. 251/865 (TB, VI, 362 ff.). 

* ‘Abdallah b. Abd-ar-Rabmán, d. 255/869 (GAL, I, 163). 

* Muhammad b. Yahya, d. 258/872, or 252, 256, 257 (TB, III, 415-20). 
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Muslim. 

Abû Dawid as-Sijistani. 

Baqi b. Mablad.t 

Abû Zur‘ah ad-Dimaáqi, and others. 

After them, there were 

‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Yûsuf b. Hira al-Bagd4di who wrote a 
brisk work on personality criticism like Abû Hatim. 

Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Harbi.? 

Muhammad b. Waddáh al-Andalusi, the kadit expert of Córdoba.? 

Abü Bakr b. Abi ‘Asim. 

‘Abdallah b. Ahmad.* 

Salih Jazarah. 

Abû Bakr al-Bazzár.5 

Abû Ja‘far Muhammad b. *Utmàn b. Abi Saybah, a weak (trans- 
mitter himself), yet, a leading representative of (personality criti- 
cism). And 

Muhammad b. Nasr al-Marwazi.* 

After them, there were 

Abû Bakr al-Faryábi. 

Al-Bardiji.” 

An-Nas&"i. 

Abû Ya*à. 

Al-Hasan b. Sufyan. 

Ibn Huzaymah.? 

Ibn Jarir at-Tabari. 

Ad-Dawlabi. 

Abû *Arübah al-Harrani. 

Abû l-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Umayr b. [253.30 And 

Abû Ja‘far al-*Uqayli. 

The next class included men such as 

Ibn Abi Hatim. 


1 D. 276/889 (cf. GAL, I, 164). 

? D. 285/January 899 (TB, VI, 27 ff.). 

3 D. 287/900, or 286 (cf. Pons Borcuzs, Ensayo, 49; GAL Supplement 1I, 978, no. 64, 
referring to Ms. Princeton 2070 — 969 H). $ 

* Apparently, the son of Ibn Hanbal, d. 290/903 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XI, 96 f.). 

5 Ahmad b. ‘Amr, d. 291/903-4, or 292 (cf. GAL Supplement, I, 258). 

* D. 294/906-7 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 258, 305). 

7 Ahmad b. Hárün, d. 301/914, or two years later (cf. GAL Supplement I, 949). 

* D. 303/916 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VI, 132-36). 

* Muhammad b. Isháq, d. 311/924, or 310 (cf. GAL, I, 193; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, 
VI, 184-86; al-Yafiî, Mir'át al-janán, anno 310). 

19 D, 320/932 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VI, 242). 
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Abû Talib Ahmad b. Naşr al-Bagdádi,! a hadit expert and the 
teacher of ad-Daraqutni. 

Ibn *Uqdah. 

*Abd-al-Báqi b. Qáni*. 

After them, there were 

Abû Sad b. Yûnus. 

Abû Hatim b. Hibbàn al-Bustt, 

At-Tabaráni. And 

Ibn ‘Adi al-Jurjant whose work on Personalities is the final 
(authority) on negative personality criticism. 

After them, there were 

Abû ‘Ali al-Husayn b. Muhammad al-Masarji an-Nisábüri ? who 
wrote a Musnad mu‘allal in 1300 fascicles. 

Abû š-Šayh b. Hibban. 

Abû Bakr al-Ismá “it. 

Abû Ahmad al-Hákim.3 And 

Ad-Dáraqutni who wrote the definitive work on the knowledge 
of defects (in traditions, lal). 

After them, there were 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Mandah. 

Abû ‘Abdallah al-Hakim. 

Abû Nasr al-Kalabadi. 

Abû l-Mutarrif ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Futays (166), the judge 
of Cérdoba, who wrote the five-volume Dalá"il as-sunnah in praise 
(/adáil) of the men around Muhammad. 

‘Abd-al-Gani ط١.‎ 

Abû Bakr b. Mardawayh al-Isbahàni. And 

Tammam ar-Razi. 

After them, there were 

Abi l-Fath Muhammad b. Abi l-Fawáris al-Bagdadi.4 

Abû Bakr al-Barqûnî. 

Abû Hatim(?) al--Abdawi5 on whose authority ten persons wrote 
10,000 fascicles, 

Halaf b. Muhammad al-Wasiti.¢ 

Abû Mas‘ûd ad-Dima&qi.” 

1 D. 323/935 (TB, V, 182 f.). 

> D. 365/976 (Ibn al-Tawzi, Muntazam, VII, 81 ; as-Sam‘“Anf, Ansdb, fol. 502a). 

* Muhammad b. Muhammad, d. 378/988 (Ibn al-‘Imad, Sadardt, III, 93). 

* Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 412/1022 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VIII, 5 f.). 

* Apparently, Abû Hazim “Umar b. Ahmad, d. 417/1026 (TB, XI, 272 f.). 

° D. 4or[roro-rr (cf. GAL Supplement I, 281). 
7 Ibrahim b. Muhammad, d. 400/1010 (ad-Dahabt, Tabaqát al-huffág, 13th tab., no. 47 
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Abû l-Fadl al-Falaki! who wrote the Kitáb at-Tabagát in a 
thousand fascicles. 

Abû l-Qâsim Hamzah as-Sahmi. 

Abû Ya*qüb al-Qarrab al-Harawi.? And 

Abû Darr al-Harawi. 

After them, there were 

Abû Muhammad al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Hallàl 1-5 

Abû ‘Abdallah as-Sári, 4 

Abû Sa*d as-Sammán. 5 And 

Abû Ya*à al-Halili. 

After them, there were 

Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr al-Andalusi. 

Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi. 

Al-Bayhaqi. And 

Al-Hatib. 

After them, there were 

Abû 1-Qasim Sad b. Muhammad az-Zanjáníi.* 

Sayh-al-Islam al-Ansari. 

Abû Salih al-Mu'addin. 

Ibn Mákálà. 

Abû I-Walid al-Báji, a very learned man and great authority, 
who wrote on personality criticism. 

Abû ‘Abdallah al-Humaydi. And 

Ibn Mufawwaz al-Ma‘afirî aš-Šatibt.7 

Then, there were 

Abû 1-Fadl b. Tahir al-Maqdisi. 

Suja‘ b. Faris ad-Duhlt.8 

Al-Mu’taman b. Ahmad b. ‘Alî as-Saji.® 

Sirawayh ad-Daylamt. And 


WOSTENFELD). 

1 “Alî b. al-Husayn, d. 429/1038, cf. as-Sam'ànt, Ansáb, fol. 431a-b. ‘Ali’s grandfather 
died in 384/995. His Kitáb al-Algáb is quoted by as-Sam“ànt, 4548, fols. 420a, 483a, 484b. 

* Ishaq b. Ya‘qûb (cf. GAL Supplement I, 619). For a reference to his History, cf. 
Ibn Rajab, Dayl tabagát al-Handbilah, I, 65 Ap-DAHHAN and Laoust (Damascus 1370/ 
1951). 

* 352-439/963-1047 (TB, VII, 425). 

* Muhammad b. ‘Alt, d. 441/1049 (cf. GAL Supplement I, 281). 

5 Ismail b. “Alî, d. 445/1053-54 (Ibn al--Imád, Sadarét, III, 273). 

° Sa‘d b. “Alî b. Muhammad, d. 471/1098-99 (Ibn al-Jawzt, Muntazam, VIII, 320; as- 
Sam*àni, Ansáb, fol. 279a). 

? Tahir b. Mufawwaz, d. 484/ro9r (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffág, 15th fab., no. ro 
WOSTENFELD). k 

* D. 507/1113 (Ibn al-Jawzî, Muntazam, IX, 176). He had begun to write a supplement 
to the History of Bagdad, cf. also as-Sam*áni, Ansáb, fols. 73a-b, 335a. 

° D. 507/1113 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, IX, 179 f.; Ibn Hajar, Lisán, VI, rog f.). He 
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Abû ‘Alî al-Ġassânî.1 

After them, there were 

Abû 1-Fadl b. Násir as-Salàmíi.? 
Judge ‘Iyad. 

As-Silafi. 

Abû Mûsê al-Madini. 

Abû l-Qâsim b. *Asákir. And 
Ibn Bagskuwal. 

After them, there were 
‘Abd-al-Haqq al-Išbîlî.3 

Ibn al-Jawzi. 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. al-Fahhár al-Málaqi.* And 
Abû I-Qásim as-Suhayli. 

After them, there were 

Abû Bakr al-Hàzimí.5 
‘Abd-al-Gani al-Maqdist. 
Ar-Ruhawi.6 And 

Tbn Mufaddal al-Maqdisi. 

After them, there were 

Abû l-Hasan b. al-Qattan.” 

Ibn al-Anmati.8 

Ibn Nuqtah. 

Ibn ad-Dubayti. 

Ibn Halil ad-Dimagqi.® 

Abi Bakr b. Halfün al-Azdt.10 And 
Tbn an-Najjar. 

Then, there were 


was the copyist of the Chicago manuscript of al-Bagawi's Mu‘jam as-sahdbah (above, p. 405, 
n. 3). 


! Al-Husayn b. Muhammad, d. 498/1105 (cf. GAL, I, 368). 


index to Vol. IX, p. 18); YAqût, Mu‘jam (cf. WOsTENFELD'S index), s.v. Kamád b. Nasir. 
Cf. S. A. BONEBAKKER, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XXII, 246, n. 3 (1965). 

= “Abd-al-Haqq b. *Abd-ar-Rahmán, d. 581/1185 (cf. GAL, I, 371). 

* Mubammad b. Ibrahîm, d. 590/1194 (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffaz, 17th fab., no. 6 


* “Abd-al-Qadir b. ‘Abdallah, d. 612/1215-16 (Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 69). 

* *Ali b. Muhammad, d. 628/1231 (ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-huffáz, 18th tab., no. ro). 

2 Ismátil b. ‘Abdallah, d. 619/1222 (as-Suyüti, Husn al-muhádarah, Y, 200, Cairo 1299). 

° Yûsuf b. Halîl, d. 648/1250 (ad-Dahabi, op. cit., 18th łab., no. 12; A. J. ARBERRY, in 
The Islamic Quarterly, III, 22 [1956]). 
Mes s b. Ismá*il, d. 636/1239 (cf. GAL Supplement 1, 298; Pons Borcuzs, Ensayo, 
284). 
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Zaki-ad-din al-Mundiri. 

Abû ‘Abdallah -1ه‎ 1 

As-Sarifini, 

Ar-Rasid (RaSid-ad-din) al-“Attar. 

Ibn as-Saláh. 

Ibn al-Abbár. 

Ibn al-‘Adim. 

Abû Samah. 

Abû I-Bagà? Hâlid b. Yûsuf an-Nábulusi? And 
Ibn as-Sábüni.? 

After them, there were 
Ad-Dimyatt. 

Ibn az-Zahiri. 
Saraf-ad-din al-Maydümi.4 
Ibn Daqiq-al-4d. 

Ibn Farah. 5 

Ubayd al-Is‘irdi.* (167) 
Sa‘d-ad-din al-Hariti. 

Ibn Taymíyah. 

Al-Mizzi. 

Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi. 
Ibn Sayyid-an-nas. 
Táj-ad-din b. Maktüm. 
Ibn al-Birzali. 
Sams-ad-din al- Jazari ad-Dimašqî. 

Abû ‘Abdallah b. Aybak as-Saráji. 

Kamál-ad-din Jafar al-Udfuwi. 

Ad-Dahabí. 

Abû I-Husayn b. Aybak ad-Dimyati. 

Sihab-ad-din b. Fadlallah. 

Najm-ad-din Abû I-Hayr ad-Dihli al-Bagdadi. 

Al-‘Ala4. 

1 Muhammad b. Yûsuf, d. 636/1239 (Ibn Katir, Biddyah, XIII, 153; EI, 2nd ed., s. v. 
D (Ibn RAfi*, Muntahab al-mubtár, Tarik “ulam? Bagdád, so t.), 

3 Abû Hamid Muhammad b. ‘Alî, d. 680/1282 (ad-Dahabi, op. cit., I9th fab., no. 12; 
Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 106, 411). His Takmilat Ikmál al-Ikmál was edited by 4 
JAwAp (Bagdad 1377/1957). The Takmilah is a supplement to Ibn Nuqtah's (above, p. 447, 
n. 5) Ikmál al-Ikmál, a supplement to Ibn Mákülà's Ikmál. 

* Muhammad b. Ibrahim, d. 683/1284 (as-Suyüti, Bugyah, 5, Cairo 1326). 

* Ahmad b. Farah, d. 699/1300 (GAL, I, 372). ; 

* ‘Ubayd b. Muhammad, d. 692/1293 (ad-Dahabî, op. cit., zoth fab., no. 6). His son 
Ahmad died in 732/1332 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, I, 197 f.). 
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Mugultáy. 
As-Safadi. 
The Sarif al-Husayni ad-Dimagqi. 


Taqi-ad-din b. Ráfi*. 

Lisan-ad-din b. al-Hatib. 

Abú l-Asbag b. Sahl. 

Zayn-ad-din al-‘Iraqi. 

Siháb-ad-din b. Hijji. 

Saláh-ad-din al-Aqfahsi. 

Wali-ad-din al-‘Iraqi. 

The Sarif Taqi-ad-din al-Fasi. 

Burhán-ad-din al-Halabi. 

‘Ala-ad-din b. Hatib-an-Násirtyah. 

Ibn Hajar. 

Al-‘Ayni. 

*Izz-ad-din al-KinAni. 

Najm-ad-din b. Fahd. 

Ibn Abi *Udaybah.! And 

Al-Biq44. The latter two are of the same (rank and time). Those 
below (later than) them are very inferior. 

At all times, there were also other representatives of personality 
criticism who declared (transmitters) to be either feeble or sound. 
Those of an earlier age are more nearly correct and less subject 
to censure than the more recent ones. (Still) the greater part 
(of the relevant information) remains unknown. This writer (as- 
Sahawi) is the author of many works on the subject. He has not, 
however, fully devoted himself to it, and he has not revealed all 
his information about the shortcomings of kadit scholars and 
transmitters. 

Ad-Dahabi distinguished several categories of those who criti- 
cally discussed personalities. “There were those, such as Ibn Ma‘in 
and Abû Hatim, who discussed all transmitters. There were others, 
such as Malik and Su‘bah, who discussed a large number of trans- 
mitters. And there were, again, others, such as Ibn *Uyaynah and 
a8-Safi, who discussed individual persons.” 

(Ad-Dahabi continued ?:) Each category, in turn, has three 
subdivisions. (1) Some (representatives of personality criticism) 


* Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar, 819-856/1416(17)-52 (Daw?, II, 162 f.). Cf. H. RITTER, 
in Oriens, I, 386 (1948), who mentions manuscripts of the author's historical works; ‘ABBAS 
AL-CAzzÀwi, at-TaYif bi-l-mwarrihin, I, 236-38. 
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were severe and very correct in their requirements for reliability. 
They impugned (the reliability of) a transmitter on account of 
two or three errors. If one of them considered an individual reliable, 
stick to what he said and consider (that individual) reliable. On 
the other hand, if he considered a person weak, look whether some- 
one else agreed with his opinion. If so, no sensible man would 
consider that person reliable. He is definitely weak. If, however, 
someone considers him reliable, he is one of those to whom the 
following statement applies: ‘Negative criticism in his case is 
acceptable only if it is accompanied by an explanation.' That is, 
Ibn Ma‘in’s statement, for instance, that he is weak is not sufficient 
(under the circumstances), unless the reason of his weakness is 
explained. Al-Bubári, or someone else, might come and consider 
(the same person) reliable. In these cases, opinions differ as to 
whether traditions of such a person should be considered weak or 
sound. It was therefore said by ad-Dahabi, that (168) perfectly 
thorough critic of personalities: “It never happened that two—that 
is, two of the same class—competent representatives of personality 
criticism agreed on considering a weak transmitter reliable or on 
considering a reliable transmitter weak." An-Nasáà'i therefore 
followed the rule that no (one's) tradition was to be rejected, unless 
all were agreed upon its (his) rejection. That is, each class of critics 
of personalities had one who was very strict, and one who was 
medium strict. In the first class, there were Su*bah and at-Tawri, 
with Su*bah being the stricter one of the two; in the second class, 
there were Yahya al-Qattan and Ibn Mahdi, with Yahyá being the 
stricter one; in the third class, there were Ibn Ma‘in and Ahmad 
(b. Hanbal), with Ibn Man being the stricter one; and in the fourth 
class, there were Abû Hatim and al-Buhari, with Abû Hatim being 
the stricter one. Now, an-Nasà'i said: “No one is to be rejected, as 
far as I am concerned, unless all are agreed upon his rejection.’ If, 
for instance, Ibn Mahdi considered (a transmitter) reliable and al- 
Qattan considered him weak, he must not be rejected, since it is 
known how very strict Yahyâ (al-Qattán) and his like were in their 
criticism. The afore-mentioned exposition was approved by Ibn 
Hajar. 
(2) Others, such as at-Tirmidi and al-Hákim, were lenient. 


I would include here Ibn Hazm who said that at-Tirmidi, the 
author of the Jami‘, Abû 1-Qasim al-Bagawi, Ismaîl b. Muhammad 
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as-Saffár! Abû l-fAbbás al-Asamm,2 and other famous scholars 
were (practically) unknown (majhál).3 

(3) Others, finally, such as Ahmad (?), ad-Daraqutni, and Ibn 
*Adi followed a middle course. 

They all have merited well in behalf of Islam and the Muslims, 
and I hope that they will find the divine reward. 


An additional note: À student of the dates of death (of prominent men) was told the 
following verse: 
He always loved to note the date of someone's death. 
One morn, then, he himself among the dead was noted.* 


Ad-Dahabt said (169): 
A student of traditions who leaves free 
A place to add the death of a man like me— 


That student is not fair to me, for I 
Want him to live, and he wants me to die.* 


Zayn-ad-dín al-‘Iraqi took over (the idea and the first hemistich) in the following 
verses: 


A student of traditions hopes to see 
Me dead and to live in comfort after me. 


This is not fair, because I wish him here 
To stay, while he wants me to disappear. 


When $alàb-ad-din Halil as-Safadi saw the verses of his teacher ad-Dahabl, he 
addressed (ad-Dahabt) in the following verses in which he pretended to have before 
him (ad-Dahabi's verses) in the handwriting of ad-Dahabt written upon something 
belonging to him: 

Your friend does not wish (murád) that such an event should happen. 
Stay on like the sun that rises up high in heaven. 


It's my good luck that you should live for ever. 
You never are dull or boring when you dictate, 


As-Safadi said: (Ad-Dahabi) liked my use of the expression “Your friend (jaltluka).” 
It is an allusion to the verse: 


Have someone disembarrass you of your friend from the Murâd . . .* 


* D. 341/952, cf. Ibn Hajar, Lisán, I, 432, where Ibn Hazm's opinion concerning him 
is mentioned. 

* Muhammad b, Ya'qüb, d. 346/957 (Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, VI, 386 f.). 

* The sense, it seems, requires that this sentence should go with the previous category. 

* The verse, with slight variations, is often quoted with reference to various scholars, 
cf., for instance, as-Süli, Adab al-kuttdb, 184 (Cairo 1341); al-Qifti, Inbáh, II, 159 (Cairo 
1369-74/1950-55) (Ibn Yûnus); Yaqût, 1544, VII, 226 (Cairo = III, 7 MARGottours) (Ibn 
Züláq); Ibn Katir, Bidáyah, XIII, 251 (Abû Šámah, or al-Birzáli?), XIII, 28 (Ibn al- 
Jawzt). It is also found as a fly-leaf notation in historical manuscripts, cf. the Phot. Cairo 
Tarih 4767 of Ibn Hajar, Day! ‘ala ad-Durar al-káminah. Cf. above, p. 55. 

° Cf. as-Safadt, Nakt al-himydn, 243 (Cairo 1329/1911); also below, and, for the last half 
verse, Ibn al-Atir, Kamil, V, 35 (Cairo 1301). 

* Thisis a famous hemistich from a poem of the seventh-century poet ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib 
(ct. Adánf, XIV, 34, Bülàq 1285) said to have been addressed to Ubayy (or Qays b. Makšûh) 
al-Muraádi. In combination with the last hemistich of the verses quoted here in the name of 
ad-Dahabi, this verse was allegedly recited by “Alî b. Abi Talib when he noted his impending 
doom (cf. 4 gant, loc, cit. ; Ibn Sad, Tabagát, III, 1, 22 and notes, p. 10; al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 
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and, in addition, it recalls (my) name Halîl, 
Al-BirzAlt heard the religious leader and Safi‘ite jurist Badr-ad-din ‘Abd-al-Latif b, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Hamawi * recite the following excellent verses: 
A student of traditions, wishing to transmit 
‘Traditions when at last this world I’ve quit, 
Would please me, if he'd pray for me. So, I 
Want him to be alive when I must die. 
If kindly he says prayers for my sake, 
Inaudible reply the heav'nly angels make, 


I am asking God to protect us from our own badness and the 
maliciousness of our tongues, to pacify our adversaries in their 
attitude toward us, to cleanse our corrupt hearts and intentions, 
to improve our actions to the very end of our careers, and, especially, 
(to favor us) with a blessed end and the preservation of our senses 
in good health. Amen. 


The author (of the work) said: (Here, the work) ends. Although 
I did not completely achieve my purpose, (it was clean-copied and) 
the clean copy finished in Mecca in Rabi‘ I or II of the year 897/ 
January-February 1492. The author and writer of this is Mu- 
hammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman as-Sahawi aš-Šafi. 


550 WRIGHT, Leipzig 1864; Lisdn al-*Arab, VI, 222, 80144 1300-8; Ibn at-Tiqtaqd, Fahrt, 
121 AHLWARDT, Gotha 1860). It was further put into the mouth of ‘Ubaydallah b, ZiyAd, 
(ad-Dinawart, al-A hbár af-(iwdl, 216, Cairo, n.y. = 251 GUIRGASS, Leiden 1888; Ibn al-Attr, 
Kámil, IV, 14, anno 60; Ibn Katlr, Biddyah, VIII, 154); of as-Saffál (al-Ya*qübt, History, 
III, 97, Najaf 1358 = II, 432 Houtsma; al-Azdi, ad-Duwal al-mungafi‘ah, see above, 
P. 297, n. 3, beginning of as-Saffah’s reign); and of ar-Raàld (at-Tabarl, Tart}, III, 690 
anno 187; Ibn al-Atir, Kâmil, VI, 72; al-Bayhaql, al-Mahdsin wa-l-masdwt, 547 SCHWALLY, 
Giessen 1902; Ibn ‘Abdrabbih, *7gd, 1, 133, Cairo 1305; Abû Ahmad al-*Askarl, Masún, 214 
*ABD-AS-SALAM M. HARON, Kuwait 1960). (Cf. also the references in A. SAQn's edition of 
Abû 1-Faraj al-Isbahánt, Magdtil af-Tdlibtytn, 31, 99, 176, Cairo 1368/1949). 

1 The verses of ad-Dahabi and as-Safadi's reply were quoted by as-Sabáwt from Ibn 
Hajar, Durar, III, 337 f. 

* [s he identical with «Abd-al-Lat!f b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Hamawl, d. 710/1310- 
11 (Ibn Hajar, Durar, II, 409)? 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


TASKÜPRÜZADEH ON HISTORIOGRAPHY 


I—INTRODUCTION 


The sixteenth-century historian, Tasképriizddeh (d. 968/1561), 
is the author of a large and badly organized encyclopedia, entitled 
Miftáh as-sa*ádah. Its sections on history may be considered a late 
reflex of the research on historiography which had found literary 
expression in the monographs of al-Káfiyaji and as-Sabàwi. For 
this reason, Tàskóprüzàdeh's remarks may find a place here. In 
themselves they are unimportant. They are an indication of the 
decay of the living acquaintance with the great literary tradition 
of Islam. It should, however, be noted that during TaSképriizadeh’s 
lifetime, a reawakening of the interest in and the occupation with 
history was beginning to make itself felt among the Ottoman Turks. 

TAšköprüzadeh deals with history on two occasions in his work. 
This appears to be the result of the ambiguous position which histo- 
riography has always occupied in Muslim learning. In the one case, 
the author considers historical works in connection with adab 
works. The more interesting discussion is that of history as one 
of the functions of language? 

A century later, Hajji Halifah (d. 1067/1657) devoted a long 
section of his great bibliographical dictionary to historiography. 
He quotes the introductory paragraph of Tasképriizddeh’s treat- 
ment of history but rejects his dichotomy of historiography and sub- 
division of historical works, His remarks are prefaced by a definition 
of the word tarîh. Reference is made to the author's Fadlakah, 
apparently his lost 4 Fadlakat aqwál al-apydr fi ‘ilm at-tarih wa-l- 
abûr, which might have contained valuable remarks on histo- 
riography. 


1 Miftdh as-sa‘ddah, 1, 232-35 (Hyderabad 1329-56). 

a Op. cit., I, 204-19. 

° Kašf az-gunün, Il, 95-170 FLOGEL; I, 211-333 YALTKAYA-BELGE (Istanbul 1941-43) 
* Cf. GAL Supplement, II, 636. 
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2—TRANSLATION 


(204) History is the knowledge of the conditions of (national 
or religious) groups, their countries, laws and customs, the crafts 
practiced by their individual members, their genealogies and dates 
of death, etc. 

The object of history is the conditions of the individuals of the 
past, such as prophets, saints, scholars, sages, poets, kings, sultans, 
and others.* 

The purpose of it is to became acquainted with the conditions 
of the past. 

The usefulness of history is (the opportunity that it affords) 
to learn from those conditions, to seek advice in them, and to 
form the habit of experience through acquaintance with the vi- 
cissitudes of time. This will serve as a protection against damages 
similar to those reported (from the past) and as a means to produce 
similar benefits. History has been said to constitute an additional 
life for (its) students and (to give) in its domain enjoyment of profits 
which (otherwise) come (only) to travelers. 


Among the book on history, there are 

The History of Ibn Katir .. (205). ..* 

The History of at-Tabari.. (206).. 

The history of Ibn al-Atir al-Jazari, entitled al-Kdmil, a fine 
book.. (207). . 

The history of Ibn al-Jawzi, several volumes ... (entitled) al- 
Muntazam fi tawárih al-umam, a large work .. (208) .. 

The Mir'át az-zamán of Sibt b. al-Jawzi ... Ibn HallikAn said: 
"I have seen the Mir'át az-zamán in his handwriting in forty vol- 


1 TàskóprüzAdeh is quoted in part by SAdaqlizAdeh (cf. GAL, II, 370) who wrote his 
Tartib al-“uldm in 1128/1716 (cf. the Istanbul manuscript, Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 
2682, fol 46a; the manuscript is dated, on fol. Vries e أي يصع‎ mre tes 
does not mention history in the brief enumeration of the sciences 
of his work, but later on he refers to “Im at-a°rth (fols. yra ff.), He on صم‎ 
from his commentary on as-SakkAkt's Miftdh to the effect that history forms part of 
conversational knowledge (mubddardt). ‘Alt al-Qári's Gloss to the Commentary on the 
E ان مان‎ mack GAL, 1, 359) is quoted as defining "fa?rf) as making known 

the time of events.” S&&aglizüdeh adds that works containing stories are called historical 
works, because they contain an indication of the time when the stories took place, Histories 


pleasant to listen to, such as, for instance, the 
? Here as well as in the other passages omitted in the translation, Táskóprüzádeh has 


biographical details. 
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umes.” 1 I say: I have seen it in eight volumes, but they were big 
ones in a small handwriting. 

The History of .. (209) .. Ibn Hallikàn ... I have seen it in five 
volumes in the author’s own handwriting. 

The History of Ibn Hajar, in two volumes, and another history 
by him, Inbá^ al-gumr fi anb@? al-*umr, in two volumes. He also 
wrote ad-Durar al-kaminah fi a*yán al-mi?ah at-taminah . . (210).. 

The History of Salah-ad-din as-Safadi, in his own handwriting, 
more than fifty volumes.... 

The History of Jalal-ad-din as-Suyáti, in three volumes. He also 
wrote the Classes of the Grammarians, in two volumes, etc. 

The History of al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, in ten volumes. . . . 

The Supplement to the History of Bagdád by ... Ibn an-Najjar 
++ (211) .. It comes in thirty volumes. ... 

The history of Abû Sa‘d as-Sam‘Ani.. . (that is), the Supplement 
to the History of Bagdád by Abü Bakr [b.] al-Hatib, in fifteen 
volumes; the History of Marw, in more than twenty volumes; 
further, the Ansdb, about eight volumes, which was abridged and 
corrected by ‘Izz-ad-din (b. al-Atir) in three volumes... 

The Supplement to the History (of Bagdád) by ad-Dubayti .. 
(212) .. He also wrote a History of Wásit.... 

One of the greatest histories is the historical work of ad-Dahabt 
which consists of three books: The Great History; the medium 
one, entitled al-‘Tbar ;? and the small one, entitled Duwal al-Islám... 

The Kitáb al-Bári* (fi ahbár a&-Su‘ar@ al-muwalladin) of Hàrün 
b. ‘Ali b... .al-Munajjim. . (213). ., the Yatimat ad-dahr of at-Ta li- 
bî ..., the Dumyat al-Qasr of al-Baharzi .. (214) .., the Zínat 
ad-dahr of al-Haziri ..., the T. @rih haridat al-qasr wa-jaridat al- 
‘asr of the ‘Imad al-Isbaháni .. (215) .., a supplement to the 
Zinat ad-dahr of al-Haziri, in ten volumes.... He also wrote 
Kitab al-Barg aš-Šamî, in seven volumes, a historical work; al-Fath 
al-Qussi fi l-fath al-Qudst, in two volumes; and as-Sayl ‘ald ad- 
dayl, a supplement to the Haridat al-gagr. . . .3 

The History of Chief Judge al-‘Ayni, said to consist of sixty 
volumes .. (216) .. 

The History of the 4 expert Ibn *Asákir, in fifty-seven vol- 
umes.... He composed useful works. He composed the Great 


1 Ibn Hallikàn, IV, r22 f. trans. DE SLANE. 

* Ed. S. Az-MuNAJ]ID (Kuwait 1960-). 

* The Sayl is quoted by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab, Paris ms. ar. 2138, fol. 147b 
(life of al-A&raf b. al-A‘azz). 
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History of Damascus, in eighty volumes in his own handwriting, 
an astonishing work. It has been said that he perhaps collected 
(the material for) it when he first began to think. Otherwise a life- 
time would not be sufficient to work it up. (2r7)....1 

The History of Egypt by Abû Saîd ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Ahmad 
.... He compiled two histories of Egypt, a large one concerned 
with the Egyptians themselves and a small one concerned with the 
foreigners (who came to Egypt). Supplements to both of them were 
written by Aba Qasim Yahya b. ‘Ali al-Hadrami (b. at-Tah- 
han) .... 

A very accurate, good, stylistically very attractive, and, because 
it stresses the important things, very useful history is the History 
of al-Yafid, in two large volumes .... (218) 

Historical works are innumerable. However, if one has those 
which I have mentioned, it is all that is necessary. If one desires to 
go deeper into historical studies, there are 


(A list of thirty-six titles, comprising world histories, histories 
of scholars, sages, and, in particular, histories of cities and countries.) 


The historical works in the (219) Persian language are innumer- 
able. Because the (material) mentioned is sufficient, it is super- 
fluous for us to mention them. 


(232) The stories of pious men are one of the branches of history 
and conversational knowledge. A group (of scholars) occupied 
themselves with the conditions of pious and good men and wrote 
monographs on them. The object, goal, and purpose of this branch 
of history are obvious. Its usefulness is clearly of the greatest. Ibn 
al-Jawzi wrote on this subject the Kitab Safwat as-safwah, and al- 
Yafif the Kitáb Rawd ar-rayáhin fi hikáydt al-abrár wa-s-sálihin, 
and (there are) other books. 

The historical information about the prophets is one of the 
branches of history. Scholars occupied themselves with this worth- 
while subject and wrote systematic monographs on it (233), for 
instance, the Qisas al-anbiyd? by Ibn al-Jawzi, etc. 

The raids and the works on the biography of Muhammad also are 
a branch of history. Scholars wrote many books on the subject, 


1 Cf. Ibn Hallikán, II, 253 trans. DE SLANE. 
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ARABIC TEXTS 


1 
a. Ibn Farigún, Jawámi* al-tulûm 
(above, p. 52) 


CID الامم الث ومدخل سنهم وشبورم‎ es عالا‎ a أن‎ che 

che,‏ إلى قراءة كتب فارس oe‏ 0 وآدابهم LESS‏ كليلة ودمنة 
وعهد أرد شير ورسائل أنوشروان 

DAY وتابع كل املك منهم‎ V إلى معرفة سير‎ che, 


b. Ibn Farigin, Jawámi* al-‘ulim 
(above, p. 35) 
الحكة‎ kl dle 

ole Ul Ë OL $5‏ من $$ أحداث مشهورة كانت فى أزمنة خالية 
d‏ لا عدت bY}‏ دهور متطاولة كطوفان 2% 49 00235 مبيدة NO‏ 
أوباء9) وقحوط مستأصلة لآم OL,‏ الملوك ) مذكورون فى pow P‏ 
wil‏ ومدة ملكهم d» Juil,‏ لا یستغی Me‏ 
à‏ عم بدء GI‏ وإعادته وأحوال القروت السالفة فى أجسامبم dyes‏ 
إلا أته يشوبه yoy‏ لبعد الزمان SH‏ ما لا يشوب منه وعجر Gal‏ 
.ككتب : 528 Ms. Ma‘îrif “immah 527; Apts? (2) Ms. Ma“árif "àmmah‏ )1( 


(3) Ms. Ma‘ûrif “&mmah 528: س‎ é hs? (4) [ ]deest Ms. Ma‘ûrif *àmmah 528, 
(5—5) Ms. Ma‘arif “ammah 528 : jljj - (6—6) Ms. Ma‘4rif ‘ammah 527: obs Dn 


Ms. Ma‘arif “ammah 528 : bals. — (7) ? ; Ms. Ma‘ûtif “ammah 528: Lal; ? (8) Ms. 


Ma'árif àmmah 528 : gle . 
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بيع )6( الاخبار عن حفظها «أم بأنبم Ú‏ الذين من char pdi‏ 
إلا cal‏ لا قبل منبم إلا ما نطق به كتاب أو خبر موثوق به 

أخبار ua‏ صل الله عليه bes‏ ومبعثه ومغازيه وأحواله إلى وقت 
وفاته يستعمل فى LL lol‏ وحارية الاعداء 

معرفة سير خلفاء قريش وفتوحبم وتدایرم والفتن ul‏ كانت بين متنازعی 
oL‏ من الخوارج ومن وقت اتتقال الدولة الاموية 2 إلى 9 الدولة 
L.M‏ 6 لتكون 9) غير التصاريف والدهور 

Ou G <‏ العرب us‏ كوقائع عبس وذيان ابی ate‏ وبکر 
al clu,‏ وائل vs‏ والخزرج OAS ul‏ ومعرفة wale oll‏ 
قائلهم وعشائره توجد bul là‏ وأشعار جزلة 

معرفة كتب فارس وسيرهم کمهد أرد شير بابكان وخطب أنوشروان وسيرة 
كارنامه يستعين به فى باب السياسة والامور السلطانية والقيام Hc‏ الرعايا 

معرفة عيون DLE‏ أى مشاهيرها >الاحاديث المدوّنة لللوك فى أى 
وقت كانت وذكر أحوالم و ahi‏ 

(O0 el سحا‎ id at فصحاءء‎ «US ede ced d شرفاء‎ 
.... حلباء» أعقاف أوفاء‎ 
9 
Fabr-ad-din ar-Razi, Hadá'iq al-anwér fi hagá'ig al-asrér 

(above, p. 37f.) 


Silke در ظهور وصعوبت‎ x aj در عل تاريخ‎ Sle عم التواريخ‎ 
MG OAS ترتيب‎ Ë وبعضى ظاهر بس در اين‎ ath بعضى از آن مشكل‎ 
(1) Mss. ?شع‎ ; the above correction is not certain. (2) Ms. Ma‘ûrif ‘ûmmah 
528: & yl .من‎ (3—3) Ms. MaGrif simmah 528: .الحاشية‎ (4) Leg. OST or 


Mss.:‏ (ن) .3 أثار :527 Ms. Matàrif simmah‏ )5( + تكرن .... < معلومة > or‏ ,کون 
ds. (7) Ms. Matárif 'àmmah 528: LÈ? — (s) Frazer 183 deest.‏ 


541 
داشتن متعنذر pe Voy‏ اار0 eE‏ نه ناب Li‏ كردم 
اضل JI‏ تاريخ يادشاهان eset‏ 
اصل دوم در تاريخ بعضى از 415 احوال. سيد eode AM‏ 
Jel‏ سيم درا celle all‏ 
el‏ ارچ di uo JUTE daly yd‏ عه زد 
اصل پنجم در Jud LAS‏ خلافت ان مروانان بباسيان.... 
Jel‏ = در كفية ابتداء ملك سلطان مود .... 
اصل gia‏ در LAS‏ ظهور دولت سلجوقان واحوال olal‏ 
اصل gia‏ در احوال ساجوقان 
اصل نهم در ذكر مقامات خدأوند عام بادشاه ببى آدم علاء all‏ 
والدين قطب الاسلام والمسلين ابو RM‏ تكش بن خوارزم شاه .... 


8 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab 
(above, p. 48) 


قرأت oed Le‏ بن كوجك العببى الحلى فى كناب سيرة المعتضد d‏ 
تالف dle‏ بن est‏ بن قرة كتب بها إلى أنى a£ oed‏ بن عبد الرحمن 
الروذبارى الكاتب قال ثابت بن سنا فى أل الجزء السادس منها. :لما 
انميت إلى هذا الموضع أمرنى أمير المؤمنين XO‏ معه وبحضرته ما AUG‏ 
¿JJ‏ للسلطان من الدفاتر Xe el OVI,‏ وغيرها ما < b|‏ فا كان 
يصلح للأميرين أنى جعفر وأى الفضل dye al least‏ لما على ما dar,‏ 
فا رغب فى اختيارى Ú)‏ لها متما يشا كل os‏ من كتب الفقه وكتب اللغة 
وكنب السير القديمة والقرية العهد وأخبار الملوك eel‏ الناس وأخبار الدولة 
LN‏ وأشباه ذلك قال فكان فيا أخرج CJ‏ صناديق كثيرة M‏ كنب 


(1) Frazer 182: .بر‎ (2) Frazer 182 deest. 
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uel‏ بن الطب التى كان المعتضد las‏ لما +S‏ وكنت Gy‏ عارفا وقد 
كنت متها للتتضد فى ذلك Eg Ú ole, pall‏ فر فها كاب le‏ 
أحمد بن Cl‏ بأخبار مسي المعتضد بالله مر مدينة السلام إلى وقعة 
الطواحين وأخبار انصرافه Ve‏ متّعته نضى WS‏ شديدا لصحته GÍ,‏ أصل 
ارجل صل ويخطّه وکان وقوع هذا الكتاب فى يده قلوقوعه فى يدى 
k Shas‏ كان فى ux‏ 22 به إل PEE‏ قال لى : أحسب هذا U‏ 
سيله أن تقتصه فى الكتاب الذى aL Ae‏ بن عبد الرحمن الروذبارى فقلت : 
بل أنسخه فيه حرفا حرفا Ji‏ : .افعل é‏ ارد ده فنسخه ثابت من خط 

.... قال‎ E بن الطب‎ anl 


4 
Ibn Sina, Sif 
(above, p. 61) 


Lus a‏ هذا العلل فيجب أن تكون قد وقفت فى العلوم النى قبل هذا 
عل أن الفرق بين الافع OLA,‏ ما هو؟ ol,‏ الفرق بين UJ‏ ,0173 
Ú‏ أن النافع هو السبب الموصل بذاته إلى الخير ball,‏ هى oll‏ 
الذى dey‏ به من OT‏ إلى الخير ‏ واذ تقزر هذا فقد عبت أن العلوم 
كلها تشترك فى منفعة واحدة وهى تحصيل كال النفس الانسانية بالفعل Vp‏ 
aÚ]‏ © للسعادة الآخر(و)ية 9425 إذا فش فى رؤوس الكتب عن منفعة 
العلوم لم يكن القصد Ces,‏ إلى هذا call‏ بل إلى معونة بعضها فى بعض 
de‏ كوف DU pius.‏ هن مع as‏ 6 إلى Fg‏ آخر 
غده آلم 


(1) Poc. 117 deest. (2) Poc. 125: وبين اير‎ . (3) Poc. 125: الشر‎ ops. 
(4) Poc. 117: الثى‎ , corr. to الشر‎ . (5) Poc. 195: .للها‎ (6) Poc. 125: ails. 
(1—7) Poc. 125: .هو موصل فيه‎ — (8) Poc. 125: J£. 
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al-Magqrizi, al-Habar ‘an al-baSar 


(above, p. 85, n. 4) 


والقرن الأمة تأق ca fodder Js Way‏ وقيل: عشرون 
< وقيل: ثلاثون وقل: d‏ وقيل: مبعون. bla»‏ 
مقدار za‏ فى أعار أهل الزمان . فالقرن فى قوم نوح على مقدار أعارم 
وف قوم مومى وعيسى وعاد ونود على قدر gol‏ وقل : القرن أربعون 
لهأ" aE‏ ترون" 4j» c, ad O9 0) le Oy‏ 
sd‏ قال ابن سيدة. وف المحاح : 'القرن ثمانون سنة. ويقال : 
ثلاثون سئة. والقرن dis‏ فى الس . edd du‏ . 
والقرن من الناس أهل زمان واخد. 


6 


Qudamah b: Jafar, Kitáb al-Hardj, chapter 8, table of contents 


الباب الأول 
dl oui‏ 
الاب «JUI‏ 
et‏ الرابع 
الباب الخامس 
vea oui‏ 


اباب السابع 


(above, p. 117) 

asl‏ الثامنة من كناب الخراج 

فى صدر هذه DA‏ 

فى السبب etel call‏ له sia d] o4‏ 
فى celi‏ الى etel‏ له الناس إلى اللبامن والكسوة 
فى السب الى احناج B]‏ الاس J)‏ التناسل من 
أجله 

فى call cedi‏ له احتاج الاس all]‏ 
و w‏ 

فى حاجة الناس إلى الذهب والفضة والتعامل بها 
وما ¿Z‏ مجراها 

فى السبب الداعى إلى إقامة ملك وإمام لئاس يحم 
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il فى أن النظر فى عل الساسة واجب على الملوك‎ PEST 

d عليه منها‎ o الك وما يحب أن‎ DET التاسع فى‎ ou 
ذات نفسه‎ 

اللاب العاشر فى الخلال الى os‏ أن تكون مع dis‏ املك 
والقرباء منم 


الاب oll‏ عشر فى أسباب بين الملك وبين الناس إذا تحفظ منها زادت 
[من] cule‏ وانصرفت المعائب عنه تمكنت له سياسته 
اباب ne el‏ فى استيزار الوزراء وما cU‏ إليه الملك منهم وما 
يلزم. الملوك à‏ 
7 


Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab 
(above, p. 125) 


وشاهدت ف المدرسة المنفة المعروفة بالحلاوية ee cle‏ الرخام 
الل الشقّاف الذى قرب النصارئ عليه القربان )86( وهو من enl‏ الرخام 
type‏ إذا وضع تحته eu‏ بان رمن وجهه SLs‏ الشر يفت تاج ,الدين W‏ 
امعالى الفضل Lat ly‏ افتخار الدين أنى هاشم عبد الطب بن الفضل 
e Ml‏ وكات LS‏ بهذ ه المدرسة وول تدريسه بعد Jë ah‏ 
tJ id‏ نور الدين مود بن $5 أحضره من أفامية ووضعه فى هذه 
المد رسة وعليه كتابة باليونانية dla‏ عنها فذكر لى أنه حضر من ترجها 
bis‏ مكتوب: Je‏ هذا للملك د قلطيانوس والشر الطائر فى MwA‏ عشرة 
درجة من برج العقرب قال o G‏ مقدار ذلك ONT zl‏ سنة والله أعم . 
وسمعت cally‏ رجه الله يقول لى: O)‏ نور الدين مود بن زنکی رحمه الله كان 
يحشو للفتهاء القطائف Sey‏ بها هذا الجرن الرخام ويجتمعون عليه ويأكلونها . 
ا امس إل IX‏ 


(1) Ms.: wyl. (2) Sic Ibn Hatib an-Násirtyah ; Ms. : الف‎ . 
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¿ — قاضى‎ ao Mi بن عبد الله‎ e عبرو‎ J hs ej, .... 

: طرسوس قال‎ iua فى ذكر‎ itt» فى كتاب سير الثغور‎ oui 
HUY لاصق‎ opes باب طرسوس حجر تحصره دار مزاحم‎ ša وياب قلية‎ 
اليطار‎ O (5) بن طفان السذى‎ ael مكتوب .عليه بالونانية سطؤر قرأها‎ 
E بعد فاء الانيا‎ JA لله الوارث‎ ad ان المكتوب عليه:‎ (90) £s 
ودرت الشرق‎ 1S z. xL ce فاق ابن عم ذى القرنین عشت‎ ar 
والغرب أطلب دواء للوت. من أراد ان يدخل الجنة فليصل فى هذا‎ 
à Jedi, dd Ta adl o S], sj. عد الس كين‎ call 
. السابعة من = أذلة‎ 

8 


Abû Zakariyà' al-Azdi, History of Mosul 
(above, p. 164, nn. 1 and 2) 


...قال وكان سوق الطعام فى ناحية دور أنى وهب القرب من سوق 
TEN‏ يحترئ' sol‏ يظهر #وذج طعام Eh‏ يمخرج الرجل الشى من 
Meo ea DU‏ ورتا JE‏ لاج os be‏ ناس Jl,‏ كالك . 

ائهم TS‏ الهدى Oy‏ الموصل فى هذه السنة أحمد بن 
Jar)‏ )217( بن عل" dà jl al,‏ ولم أعمل هذا EU‏ من AS‏ 
معدول: cid‏ احمدت Oah G) Tole a M pl dead‏ مرك 
کتب 55 35 box SS‏ أعدل عن الضدق 


(1) Leg. السندى‎ , or Gat), or السذى‎ 7 (2) Ms.: Yo. (3) ? 


ROSENTHAL, History of Muslim Historiography 35 
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Al-Gumri, Dabirah 
(above, p. 185) 


وبعد Eb‏ عم يرتضى at‏ من يسأل Be‏ مضی 


Ae ندرفة‎ Ky 
والحم والديون والاجارة‎ 
علم‎ JE مدار‎ ab 
الامام الشافى نملا‎ “S 
C EU) ولفظة‎ 
وشېره وعامه‎ dry فى‎ 
إذ كل عل وله ضوابط‎ 
al وكنت شغولا هذا‎ 


جعته من ڪتب عديدة 
gl‏ من e‏ فى PLM‏ 
dM‏ ذخيرة uM‏ 
Ua à Loy‏ [المقتدملة 


أول باب Ul‏ * >< 


فى الدهر LIS,‏ والأعار 
ra‏ ى 
عليه الحافظ )5( co‏ الفهم 
من يحفظ التأريخ زاد عقلا 
معناه ضبط Sal‏ بالعرية 
ليحكوا بالنقض أو إبرامه 
لا بد Us‏ وله روابط 
لڪونه رن أ کر M‏ 


LU db‏ + مفيدة 
يمد التي عليه السلام 
2 أمراء مصر فى LN‏ 
وبعدها بابين ثم الحاتمة 


> عن أمراء مصر‎ SU, 
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10 
al-Kàfiyaji, al-Muhtagar fi ‘ilm at-tavih*‏ 
(above, p. 249 ft.)‏ 
ca (1b)‏ الله الرحن الرحم 0 
الجد لله الذى GE‏ الأارض lo‏ وما cë‏ عبرة 53 النبى2) والصلوة 
والسلام على رسوله وحبيبة عمد صاحب الوحى والمدى des‏ آله ael,‏ 
وأتباعهم الذين هم e‏ الاقتداء والاهتداء 
وبعد Ob‏ من de‏ العلوم النافعة فى oll, Tall‏ وما ينها عل التأريخ 
call‏ فوائده ath gy‏ لا تعد ولا تحصى وهو بحر الدرر) والمرجان لا يحيط 
بمنافعه نطاق التحديد OU‏ وفيه He‏ الملك والملكوت aby‏ إيصال إلى 
جناب GLI‏ ذى العظمة والجبروت 
ولكن لما كان دررا منثورة فى ce‏ بحر dell‏ غير de.‏ فى سلك القواعد 
والتيان M‏ وقد de»‏ الحدب على أهل FON, OND‏ إلى ex‏ فى قوانين 
الضبط واليان بقدر الوسع والإمكان متوكلا فى ذلك عل الله المعين AS‏ 
الفيض والابحسان oly‏ كنت ble‏ من oie‏ التصدى لذلك الخطب 
العظم cijo Let‏ كناب الختصر فى عل (2a) gH‏ تحفة IAN Jua‏ 
Lie‏ النملة إلى age‏ راجيا من الله الذكر SAI‏ فى الأول VWs‏ الجزيل 
ed) s‏ كل ثىء قدير وبالارجابة hry gor‏ على ab‏ أبواب 
الباب الأول فى مبادئ عل EM‏ 
Ja‏ التأريخ فى اللغة هو تعريف الوقت وفى 9 العرف Corel,‏ 
هو تعيين وقت لينسب ¿J‏ زمان مطلقا سواء كان قد مضى أو كان حاضرا 
B = Phot. Ms. Aya Sofya 3402. C = Phot. Ms. Aya Sofya 3403.‏ 
ALM. G)cod. )4( Bobo.‏ 2) .ويه نستعين C+‏ :وهو حى + 8 (1) 
. الاصطلاح © )6—6( .الارب والادب BC‏ )6—5( 
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A حدوث‎ JI تعريف الوقت بإسناده إلى‎ él: وقل‎ gh J 
من‎ lasts عظيمة‎ ays كظهور ملّة أو وقوع حادثة هائلة من طوفان أو‎ 
وقل: الأريخ مدة معلومة بين‎ iz M السماؤية والعلامات‎ ob Fl 
أوقات حوادث أخر‎ VYM | eye 

ولڪ" واحد من هذه الأصطلاجات وجه وجيه فاش منبا ما كان del‏ 
bs Jj das‏ من هذا أن الأريخ فى الاصطلاح BP‏ مشيرك 
كاشتراك العين بين lgl‏ ولا.حجرعن ذلك إذ IS‏ أحد له أن يصطلح 
على ما ly‏ كيف Ye by‏ صح :احترازا 9) عن Sell‏ والكتب 
مشحونة بذلك یشید به من يطالعها. و É‏ حزب با cel‏ فرحون» (2b)‏ 
قال الله تعالى: «قد عم كل" أناس مشربهم » GES Jao idle Ub‏ 
يعمل على شاكلته» ومن هذا القبيل نحن Vas Le‏ وأنت & Sas‏ راض 
والرأى ملف لكن ينغى للعاقل أن Y, ab‏ بشع الموى لقوله تعالى: 
«الذين يستمعون القول É cael Odd‏ قال اهما eds idle‏ 
اتخذ “ja ad]‏ ومنه قول الشاعر 
ons dig bidet‏ البح SONGS‏ 
EGE AS OF ELA ors‏ 
والمحاصل cà ol I uu‏ والصدق جدير بأن يستمع وهذا 
ثابت بالادلة الشرعية وبالاستدلال العقلى La]‏ 

bd. os‏ الأريخ منقولا عرفا AS‏ امنقولات الشرعية والعرفية 
ial, DINE .‏ وتوهما op b Z, CIK,‏ قلت: فا الفرق بين £9 
£o all‏ الاصطلاحى ؟. قلت: الفرق Ces‏ بالعبوم والخصوص. CAME‏ 
den d E. S Aux ax asan _‏ — 


)1( BCA. (2) 4 8 احتراز‎ . )3( Aca. (4) A GLI. (6) ABC .قلا‎ 
(6—6) A أن‎ el. 
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oe ro‏ اتأرخ الاصطلاحى fof‏ اليوان من الارنسان. 

e b vl,‏ نهو عل em‏ فبه عن الزمان وأخواله وعن أحوال 
ما os‏ به من (3a) Dem‏ تعيين ذلك £355 

ثم" الزمان فى all‏ هو الوقت والوقت معروف عند القوم'والميقات e‏ 
من الوقت يقال للوقت المضروب Sail‏ كوقت الح والصاوة V^ A,‏ 
ميقات كا يقال ميقات للوضع AY S‏ من الأمور تقول: ميقات أهل 
الشأم هو الموضع الذى My‏ منه وهو الجحفة يا تقول: ميقات اهل اليمن 
Ob‏ وميقات اهل العراق ذات عرق وهكذا CaM GL‏ وتقول: وقته 
فلان ]15 ot‏ للفعل وقتا يفعل فيه قال الله تعالى: « إن الصلوة © كانت 
على المؤمنين OUT‏ موقوتا» أى مفروضا HME‏ والتوقيت هو 
تحديد Ob‏ تقول: By‏ الوم كذا مثل ai‏ وقرئ ”و إذا. الرسل 
mp‏ ووقنت Jo lal xd oil, Lie‏ وجوه وأجوه lg‏ 
الموقت 7) فهو مفعل من الوقت .قال العجّاج: 

PU mer 

والزمان فى Gal‏ هو مقدار de Sh‏ الراى المشبور وهو الذى cU‏ 
إلى معرفته أهل التأريخ وقل: الزمان فى العرف هو Yl‏ متجدد 2X,‏ 
به متجدد (8b)‏ آخر 

ثم الزمان V)‏ سنة UV]‏ غير xd vb z,‏ فهى VY‏ سنة Le‏ 
Laat! V k is Vb‏ فهى غبارة Ge‏ زمان مفارقة الشمس al‏ 
نقطة تفرض على فلك البروج إلى غودها إلى تلك النقطة ركتبا OZ)‏ 
الى هى من المغرب إل المشرق إلا eel‏ »939 ابتداء Rada‏ من حين 


(DAU. (Q9)AOgeE. (A. (HA. (6 A Dal. 
(6) C deest, (7) A .الوقت‎ (8) A deest, (9) BC Uk, 
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وصول الشمس إلى رأس JH‏ وهناك يستوى A JM‏ فى أكثر العمارة 
lsb‏ سارت منها sk‏ تأخذ فى الصعود = تبلغ إلى رأس السرطان وهناك 
غاية” الارتفاع فى الشمال وغاية طول التهار فى أ US‏ العارة E‏ تتحدر dm Ve‏ 
uz‏ إلى رأس OM‏ وهناك يستوى الل xk M‏ تأخذ فى المبوط نحو 
الوب حى تصل إلى رأس الجدى وهناك غاية الاعطاط فى الجنوب وغاية 
طول اليل فى Ë‏ العمارة Goch xui‏ فى الصعود نحو رأس JH‏ فإذا 
اتيت aJ]‏ تمت EN‏ الشمسية واختافوا فى iia‏ هذه السنة والمشبود 
VI‏ ثلاث مائة وخمسة وسنّون بوما وربع يوم والمراد باليوم هو اليوم مع eJ‏ 
UT,‏ السنة القمرية فهى Ul‏ عشر Let‏ من الشبور القمرية ‏ والشهر 
القمرى ‏ عبارة عن زمان مفارقة القمر من أى" موضع يفرض له من الشمس إلى 
عوده al}‏ مثلا من الحلال إلى الحلال ومن البدر إلى البدر وأظهر الأوضاع 
هو الملال 2 all‏ لكر" رؤية Jul‏ تتاف باختلاف أوضاع LAM‏ 
وباختلاف البروج الى حل فيا p‏ ينغت إلى Su as‏ إلا à‏ 
الأمور الشرعية وجعل ابتداء all‏ من اجتاع الشمس والقمر فى درجة واحدة 
وزمان الشبر هو زمان ما بين الاجتاعين وهذه السنة القمرية(42) ناقصة 
عن السنة الشمسية بعشرة eU‏ وعشرين ساعة ونصف ساعة cs x‏ وحققة 

الحال ly‏ من Ge‏ الكائنات وأحاط عله cla e dl‏ والمعدومات 
Vi,‏ غير السنة فهو الشهر والدل والنهار والساعات UT‏ الشبر فقد 
عرفت حاله Vl, lal‏ اليوم مع لله فهو عبارة عن زمان مفارقة 
الشمس دائرة نصف النهار إلى عودها VJ‏ £2 الفلك GLY‏ عند Jal‏ 
الحساب والنجوم وعند العامة اليوم Ab‏ عبارة عن زمان ما بين غروب 
الشمس اليوم إلى غروبها la‏ وإن كان اتداء اللوم مع Se‏ اعتباره 


(1-1) A pi 43. (2 A للهلال‎ . 
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من مفارقة الشمس كل نقطة تفرض e‏ الفلك إلى عودها وزمات المار 
بحسب Dl‏ من pal‏ الشمس ces ap d]‏ الشرع من الفجر الصادق 
إلى غروب الشمس وزمان اليل بحسب العرف من. غروب الشمس إلى طلوعها 
ويحسب الشرع من kaz‏ إلى Gall pal‏ 
ol 2‏ أهل هذه الصناعة قسموا اليوم واليل O‏ إلى ساءات معتدلة وساعات 
ducali Ub;‏ وتسّى الستوية هى ¿U a‏ دور i Ael) dl‏ 


عشر ly‏ والزمانة ما هو جزء من Q|‏ عشر جزءا من النهار وجزء 
من te ll‏ جزءا من الليل أبدا سواء كان GN‏ أطول م اليل أو 
بالعکس فالمعتدلة يختلف عددها على قدر طول O‏ وقصره وطول 


اليل وقصره ‏ ولا تلف مقدارها والزمانية يختلف مقدارها باعتبار طول 
النهار وقصره وطول M‏ وقصره ولا ca‏ عددها 

هذا وافظة الأريخ (40) معربة مأخوذة من ماه روز Jolly‏ فيه 
أن" أبا ow‏ الأشعرى كتب إلى #) عبر بن ol‏ رضى الله tul 2 lye‏ 
من قبل أمير المؤمنين كتب لا ندرى على Ja VT‏ قد قرأنا de Ke‏ 
شعان فا ندرى أئ الشعبان هو؟ أهو SU‏ أو الآتق وقيل G)‏ رفع إلى 
عبر صك olas ale‏ فقال: t‏ الشعبان هذا؟ أهو الذى نحن فيه أو الذى هو. 
=l‏ ثم" جمع وجوه الصحابة وقال: إن الأموال قد كثرت وما قسمناه غير 
موقت US‏ التوصّل إلى ما يضبط به ذلك؟ J‏ الهرمزان وهو ملك Aa‏ 
PEU‏ عند قوح فارس Jes‏ إلى عبر وأسلم على يده: إن Uem el‏ 
d d‏ ماه روز ويسندونه إلى من غلب عليهم من الأأكاسرة 23 dad Vy‏ ماه 
روز EII‏ وجعلوا مصدره e‏ واستعماوه فى وجوه التصريف ثم شرح لم 
ol» Al‏ كفية استهال ذلك فقال عمر رضى الله عنه: ضرا للناس تأريخا 


0) Balb. (2) Adeest. (3 A 4}. 
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يتعاملون عليه وتصير أوقاتهم ‏ مضبوطة فيا يتعاطونه من معاملاتهم JUS‏ له 
يعض Ge‏ خضر من مسلبى اليهود:: Ú‏ حساب d‏ تسنده إلى Š ENI‏ 
ارتضاه الآخرون Ú‏ فيه من الطول ٠‏ وقال قوم: تكتب على EX‏ الفرس 
فقيل: إن تأريخهم غير مستد إلى مبدأ معن بل VK‏ قام eei‏ ملك ابتدؤا 
من إدن قامه وطرحوا ما قله فاتفقوا على أن Lee‏ تأريخ دولة الارسلام من 
od‏ رة الى [o‏ الله عليه وسم من مكة إلى 09240 لان وقت الحجرة لم 
cie‏ فيه أحد GE‏ وقت مبعثه فاه خلف فيه )0 وكذا وقت ولادته حتى قبل 
G)‏ ولد ليلة الثانى من رييع الآخر 0 وقيل 2 الثامن ,3 :)03 الثالث 
c.‏ وكذلك Lael‏ فى السنة التى ولد فيا ققيل: OR‏ أربعين 
هن ملك أنوشروان وقبل: سنة )52( o)‏ )1( وأرسين وقيل: سنة ثلاث 9( 
ow ly‏ منه7) Ul,‏ وقت وفاته صل الله عليه وس وان كان معنا فل ot‏ 
أن يحعلوه مبدأ التأريخ o‏ جعله أصلا غير مستحسن xe‏ لكن © de‏ 
وقت المجرة لكونه وقت استقامة d‏ الاإسلام وتوالى الفتوح وترادف الوفود 
واستيلاء المسليين أصلا أولى 9 لاه °۲ ei, basa MA‏ النفوس 
وكانت المجرة يوم OMSL‏ لان خلون من شمر بيع IM‏ وأوّل السنة 
أعنى حيرم وهو يوم الخيس بحسب أمر الاوسط UJ,‏ كان gn‏ عند 
القوم اعتبروه Ul,‏ بحسب الرؤية وحساب الاجتاعات فهو يوم M‏ 
وقال صاحب نباية الادراك: العمل عليه £o‏ متها فى مستأتف الزمان 
وكان QUSE‏ على هذا الآمر فى منة سبع عشرة من المجرة di‏ هذه EA‏ 
کانوا یسون کل z.‏ بام الحادثة التى وقعت فيا وبؤرخون با eq‏ 
ar‏ الأولى من سنى مقام النى Eo‏ الله عليه zal Pes‏ سنة den BN‏ 


(la) Bà». )1( 4 .الآخرة 5€ (2) .بهكتابة‎ )3( A .قيل‎ (4 Ades. 
(5) A deest. (6) BC el. (NAR. (8) AC S36; B. deest. 
(0—9 A e 4 B «Y. )10( ASA. (1) BC .انثا‎ 
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أى هن مكّة إلى xul‏ والانة سنة الأمر بالقتال ٠‏ والثالثة سنة المخيص 
dde ko‏ ثم بعد ذلك d$‏ تسمية de Golly esl oJ‏ وهذا 
التأريخ يعرف بتأريخ المجرة 

وإذا عرفت go ue‏ فاعم gol gl Lol‏ المشبورة فى bo‏ مسّة: 
تأزيخ المجرة والروم والفرس Sls‏ والهود والترك 

وسنة تأر المجرة سنة قرية وقد عرفت معنى Zl‏ القمرية فما مر 

وسنة £ الروم L. Z,‏ وقد عرفت معنى السنة الشمسية أيضا 

ES‏ قلت : إذا كان عل (5b) e‏ من TM esl‏ يكون له 
مسائل وموضوع فا مسائله وما موضوعه؟ قلت: أمّا مسائله فسيجىء Vb‏ 
فى اباب GU‏ على التفصيل إن شاء الله Ul, JW‏ موضوعه فهو ) أمور 
حادثة غرية OY‏ عن مصال وترغيب das, pity‏ وشيط ونصح 
laa, lel,‏ وانفعال بحيث يلاحظ فبا ضبطها بتحرير تحديد وتقرير CAN‏ 
وتوقيت لغرض cet‏ فى ذلك كوقائع st uio‏ والرسل «de‏ الصلاة 
والسلام قال الله تعالى: «لقد كان فى قصصهم عبرة لاولى QU‏ ما 
کان bam‏ يفترى ولک تصدیق الذى بين يديه #وتفصيل كل" ثىء4) 
وهدى ورحة لقوم يؤمنون» 5 قال الله تعالى : «نحن Me ax‏ أحسن 
القصص ما أوحينا eJ]‏ هذا القرآن» وكسائر حوادث من oy‏ النماوية 
والارضية من حدوث ID‏ وظهور دولة وزازلة وطوفان واموتان إلى غير ذلك 
من eal bl‏ الصائلة العظام والأامور الهائلة eld‏ 

UL) تلك‎ Uà key من مباحث لا‎ Gil ما يوجد فى هذا‎ UL, 
| لغرض‎ GUI, والتكيل‎ <l المذكورة فى تعريف الموضوع فو من باب‎ 
وهذا الاعتذار ههنا‎ xa مثل هذا فى سائر العلوم‎ ©aa E من الأغراض‎ 
)1( Bdeest. (2) A, (8) A ld. (4—4) Ades. (8) A UM. 


(€) A ai. 
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la وأمّا إذا أريد‎ ٠ هو عل تقدير حمل المسائل عل معانها الظاهرة‎ LA] 
غنى عن مثل هذا الاعتذار بناء على أن مسائل العلم‎ <š Z W b قواعد‎ 
كسائر العلوم‎ pal, نص على ذلك فى موضعه‎ 3p) هن قواعذه‎ xe el 
واليان وغير ذلك قبت الاحتباج إليه € ثبت الاحتاج‎ pally المدوّنة كالفقه‎ 
العلوم‎ Fle إلى ما عداه من العلوم وأنه واجب عله على سيل الكفاية كوجوب‎ 
i, (62) يكون‎ Ú ol e وما ينما‎ oll, DM زمن‎ Jad 
فى وجوب‎ Tå y يقدح') فى وجوبه کا‎ Y? عن تدوينه فبو‎ SIL استغناء‎ 
فى زمان صدق وصفاء عارفون ما سنح لهم من الامور‎ O ee eei مع‎ eo سائر‎ 
وقد كانت‎ 4h والوقائع فاستغنوا عن تدوين الفقه فضلا عن ندوين‎ 
فى هذا‎ Mer الحوادث والوقائع فقد كثرت‎ Ul, قللة فى ذلك الزمان‎ T 
على‎ Ú معتبر فيه والضابط‎ 9 K الزمان فسسّت الحاجة إلى ضبطها على وجه‎ 
ويذوم بالتدوين فوجب التدوين‎ e "PY e E وجه معتبر هو‎ 
Gal هذا‎ JL كا وجب تدوين كل عل‎ 

ومعلوم عندك أن الأحكام تدور مع المصالم وجودا وعدما وجميع الفقه 
مب" على هذا Jo‏ والقانون وقد أشار اليه النى” عليه الصلوة والسلام بقوله : 
لؤكان موسى Um‏ لما وسعه إلا qb‏ 2 ومنه قول الفقهاء :هذا اختلاف 
بحسب 9( الزمان ولس باختلاف O‏ بحسب ) البرهان فان قلت : فهل 
فى قول أمير المؤمنين عمر ail um‏ عنه : ضعوا للناس oE‏ تعاملون ‏ عليه 
وتصير أوقاتهم مضبوطة فا ,تعاطونه 09 من معاملاتهم » واستحسان fle‏ الصحابة 
U)‏ واتّفاتهم عليه إماء إلى وجوب تدوينه؟ قلت : فيه Mas djs]‏ 
دلالة عليه بالفحوى عند من يفهم المعى 
A deest. — (4-4) A in marg.‏ )3( .قالوا A cgi. — (2) A + (deleted)‏ )1-1( 


(à) A .اختلاف‎ (6 A تعاطون‎ ٦ (7) A deest. 
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Ves لا فيد واقعة واحدة‎ ee قلت : هذا الذى $5 & من‎ Ob 
كشجرة لا ثمرة لها يكون الاشتغال‎ OSG بالبدة فضلا عن إفادة وقائع كثيرة‎ 
Jë لا يعنى ولا یم‎ Úe واجا احترازا‎ S; به نوعا من العبث فیکون‎ 
قلت :اليس الام ر € ذكرته بل‎ cts fu Ul e : تعالى‎ al 
إحاطة تلك الحوادث الجرئة على وجه معتبر بهذا العلم‎ Vs فيه فوائد لا تحصى‎ 
X الشريف )60( ولولاه لكان الخائض فہا يتكلم فيا كيف ما افق‎ 
5 0g كاطب‎ OSG خبط عشواء‎ |b Ly بين يح وفاسد‎ 
lll هذا العم قانونا لها وميزانا وعيارا ومكيالا لها فإيذا اترنت بهذا‎ 
تكون صيحة العيار معتبرة لدى أولى الأبصار والافكار وکل واجد‎ 
إلى غير ذلك بمثل هذه‎ oU من العلوم 2530 كالفقه واللأصول والنحو‎ 
de pat التى ذكرتما إذ ليس واحد هنما يفيد جزئيا واحدا‎ atl 
الله تعالى مع عباده على وجه‎ ole ترى‎ te ول ما ذكرته‎ 
arl, OT al 32 فقال العلياء: ما ذكر واحد من الصحابة‎ ٠ العمومات‎ 
وأنت تملم أن فى مثل هذا القول نوع رمز‎ cud الصريح إلا زيد على‎ 
إلى نحو ما ذكرته ههنا‎ 

وتم Lal‏ أن Jel‏ عل O‏ النحو ثلث قواعد الفاعل مرفوع وما سواه 
ملحق به والمفعول منصوب وما سواه ملحق 9 به والمضاف )43 23 
وما سواه ملحق به على النقل المشبور عن أمير المؤمنين على كرم الله وجهه 
US PEA TTE RU‏ ال Je‏ الكلام ob‏ حاصله 
هو OGE‏ مسائل على V‏ صرح به الارمام الرازی7) رحه الله فى کتاب أبكار 
p, 69‏ هذا سائر الغلوم lass‏ 

ثم إت عل اتأريخ عبط بقواعد ومسائل كثيرة على ما سيج" VU‏ فى 


(1) A indistinct. (2) B + (deleted) Da; C + .هذا‎ (3—3) A deest. 
(4) C deest -(5) A .للح‎ (6) ABC OU. (7) leg. c». 
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ou‏ 38 إن os du al ds‏ قد استحق” التدوين td‏ استحقاق 
bd Ss ali,‏ بحسنا M ye‏ ليكوت منقولا إلى الصدور والأقوام WL‏ على 
مرور egt‏ والاعؤام مذكورا باللسان b ue‏ بالجنان ‏ وتذكرة وتشوعا إلى 
Oa ou!‏ فىكل” مکان وزمان VU],‏ بموجب القول الذى قد شاع ل 
خط ليس ف ob A‏ ضاع كل” سر جاوز الاثنين شاع (Ta)‏ 

ai,‏ أن bin‏ المؤرخ bs.‏ فى راوى الحديت من أربعة 
مور ) : العقل والضبط CUM‏ والعدالة » ليكون IF)‏ واحد مما Ms‏ 
فى أمر الدين وأمينا فيه ولتزداد الرغة فى eb‏ وللاحتراز4) عن Bi‏ 
والاقنات فحصل له الآمن من الوقوع فى الضلالة والارضلال 

a: : قولا ضعيفا ؟ قلت‎ dnb يجوز له أزنت پروی فى‎ Jé: : قلت‎ ob 
على ضعفه لكن‎ itl له ذلك فى باب الترغيب والترهيب والاعتبار مع‎ ve 
ولا فى الاحكام‎ duo وجل وف‎ Ze SU ob لا 45 ف‎ 
ومكذا جواز رواية الحديث الضعيف عل ما ذكر من التفصيل المذكور ولا‎ 
Ca ما‎ oan : قلت : فا المستند ؟ قلت‎ Os له من مستند فى تأريخه‎ Š 
ل يحصل له مستند له فيه ل‎ ob أن پروی ما رواه ويقبل منه‎ del له من‎ 
والارجازة‎ de أو القراءة‎ eal له شىء من ذلك شرعا .وهو الماع من‎ > 
فى موضعه‎ Ve والكتابة والوجادة‎ aul, 

اللاب الثانى فى أصوا ل عم اتأرخ Slay‏ 

أقول : الموجود 7 إِمّا l, ex‏ حادث kw a SY OL,‏ ولا UE‏ 
فليس نا غرض Shoe‏ به ههنا فالقديم هو الله وصفانه وعلم الكلام هو col‏ 
عن ذات SU‏ جل" ذكره وعن صفاته sls Us,‏ بذلك فيس C‏ 
التعرض لذلك ههنا من جهة بحت k‏ الكلام كا لا يكون d‏ التعترض call‏ 

(6) a lo? 
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aad‏ والأصول ولسائر العلوم لكونه خارجا Uo‏ هو om‏ نتم يحون له 
التعترض له من حيث التحديد والتوقيت J‏ احتاج إليه فالحادث ÚJ‏ 
سماوى Ú],‏ أرضى 
YA‏ مقصود EH‏ نوعان: نوع مقصود Nol‏ وبالغرض () اونوع مقصود 
تبعا وبالعرض CE ١‏ النوع bye del‏ فهو ضبط الارنسان على وجه معتبر (Tb)‏ 
oui»‏ طبقات ومراتب ثلث Ue‏ ووسطى وسفلى OM‏ العلا هى طبقة 
الأننياء والرسل علهم الصاوة والسلام ‏ والطقة الوسطى هى طبقة الآوياء 
crac,‏ والإبرار والطبقة السفل طبقة من عداها Pansy‏ انحصار 
Prue‏ هذه الطقات فى d pb aH‏ فكر Jo‏ 
هذا ثم إن من القضايا المشبورة KH Oh‏ على الشىء فرع spat‏ ذلك 
el‏ بوجه من الوجوه. ٠‏ ثم إن كل واجدة من هذه الطبقات الثلث )© 
معلومة إجمالا وكذلك كل واحد dapat O‏ من كل واحدة :من هذه الطبقات 
ert‏ وأمًا Ë‏ كل ¿a ely‏ من كل _واحدة, من oda‏ الطبقات 
alll b ds Oye‏ وشيب الغراب :وهو uel‏ سكب ف deae‏ العبرات 
Sle,‏ فيه الركب وتفاوت 7) فيه cil‏ الرجال Se‏ عد" واحد منهم ah‏ 
بل Jš‏ فيه ما بدا لك من المفاخر والمناقب. 2 قال الله تعالى: «لم تكونوا 
oN‏ إلا Ge‏ الأنفس». ‏ ومن هذا القيل قول من قال : 
GIRO Ou GIS ۵‏ كرب وليكن دون ذلك هرال t‏ 
Oy Fa 18‏ هذه oy‏ فأقول: إذا أراد gol TU‏ واحد ta‏ من 
يكل il,‏ من هذه cl‏ كادم عليه السلام مثلا يحضل له ose Jio‏ 
cl uel‏ تمكنة عقلا وحالات de‏ سواء كانت 0 واقعة فى ol ux‏ 
أو ليست dyes daly‏ كات BSE‏ الاجتماع à‏ الواقع diis. Soy d‏ 
. اثلاث A deest. (5) A‏ )4( عدد احصار A‏ )3—3( . فالطبقة AC ue is. (2) BC‏ (1) 


(8) B in marg. (7) A وتفاوت‎ . (8 B V. (9 A dll. (10) A + (deleted) .فى واقطة‎ 
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جائر شرعا وعةلا وعرفا وعادة وطعا لغرض من الأغراض. والكتب مشحونة 
ذلك ويقع ذلك كثيرا فى الحخاورة والمناظرة قال الله تعالى: «لوكان 
فبما T‏ إلا الله W «C3‏ قال الله تعالى (83) : i»‏ إن كان ce)‏ 
Jl tb J,‏ العادين» إلى غين ,ذلك من الآيات والأخاديت call‏ على 
g,‏ ذلك ألا ترى إلى قول القوم : لو كانت الثلاثة زوجا لكانت منقسمة 
oR La‏ وإلى غين ذلك من سائر AIT‏ من هذا القبيل ex‏ كثيرا فى مقام 
AKU‏ وامحاورة el Ó,‏ الجادلة والمناظرة 

وتلك الاعتبارات LOW‏ له عند قصد Gob‏ واحد Man‏ من كل 
واحدة من تلك الطبقات L.‏ أمور de‏ فحصل O‏ له خمسة عشر les‏ 
(#وذلك بضرب UY‏ فى 02,31 وهذه الوجوه mi‏ هی من حيث النظر إلى 
cU‏ الطبقات الاك :وعوماتها OM og NT, ١‏ تعد" ولا تحر 
فى عدد معن إذا نظر إلى كل واحد بعينه من كل واحدة من الطبقات etd)‏ 

OB ide استقرائى على سيل‎ gladh الاعتارات فى الخسة‎ Lael, 
فقس‎ QU نوع‎ lib عشر فى‎ LD حصول الوجوه‎ iif فإذا عرفت‎ 
لكل نوع من أنواع‎ oua اوجوه الخمسة عشر فى سائر‎ Jya علا‎ 
LT والمعدن وم سائر أنواع الكاثنات من‎ coul 93, 
فحصل لك وجوه كثيرة لا تكاد تحصر فى وجوه‎ Vale وما‎ Sb sully 
AGIs فى وجوه الأحاد‎ pow الأنواع فضلا عن أن‎ 

وتلك ol Ley!‏ الحاصلة له عند إرادة تأريخ شىء من الاشياء jT‏ اعتبار 
وجه الحضور olay‏ ثانيها اعتبار وجه العم ob‏ ثاثا اعتبار وجه 
dB ¿É‏ )80( رابعها اعتبار وجه تعارض بلا ترجيم dee‏ اعتبار 
ETT‏ 


(A< (QA. Jand. — (3—9) A dest (fort. recte) (4 ABC 3. 
(8) C الحيوانات‎ . 
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di لو خضل له الوجه الأول الذى هو أحسن الوجوه - قال الله‎ UT 
قلى »2 ومنه قول من‎ uad صلوات الله عليه: «ولكن‎ QE حكاية عن‎ 
والنان‎ AN قال: من 38 حسّا فقد فقد علا . وقد شاع هذا الل بين أولى‎ 
E وليس الخبر كالعيان ...قال الله تعالى حكاية عن هوسى عليه الصلاة والسلام‎ 
قال الله تعالى: «وجوه بومئذ‎ K «dl; إلك قال.لن‎ Jal ارق‎ oo» 
صاحب هذا الوجه فينغى أن‎ gob Sa وأراد‎  »ةرظان‎ Ú, ناضرة إلى‎ 
bells النعمة العظيمة. النفيسة‎ se الاعتناء اغتناما الفرصة‎ ak بتأريخه‎ ow 
WUT 93 9 ومنافع وعبرة‎ hlan بهذه المرتبة الشريفة اللطيفة فكيف لا وفيه‎ 
Mid» قال اله تعالى:‎ W الممنافسون»‎ Galt ذلك‎ Gyo :Jw قال الله‎ 
«8 هذا فليعمل العاملؤن‎ plo يجمعون»‎ Ú فليفرحوا هو خير‎ 

OUI,‏ الوجه 3 الثانى إذا حصل له عند قصد EXE‏ صاحب هذا الوجه 
au‏ أن يؤرّخه على أحسن ما WOK‏ فيه من المصالم والتشيط والعبر إلى 
غير ذلك من Elali fle‏ 

UT,‏ الوجه الثالث إذا حصل له عند قصد ZO‏ صاحه ) فهو بو خه 
أيضا لما فيه من الاعتبار وسائر المصالم النافعة فى أمر od‏ 

UL,‏ الوجه الرابع: Op‏ صاحه مع تنيه على وقوع الاختلاف فيه بلا 
جزم ob‏ طرفيه ما لم يتحقق فيه مرجح an‏ جانيه على الآخر Ul,‏ إذا 
pe?‏ أو cix,‏ أحد جانيه على CAAT‏ فهو فى حكر ما مر من الوجه 
الثانى والثالث . فين قلت: فهل فى تأريخ هذا الوجه إذا ل رجح أحد جانيه 
على الآخر افائدة؟ قلت: نم فيه Cath‏ فى الحم sally pull,‏ إذا ظهر 
ران اک جانيه فا بعد وإن لم رجح الآن وهی الاطلاع على ما فيه 
للوجه A pull. (2) BC zes. (3) B deest (4) C ui. (5) A‏ )1—1( 


(6) A .صاحب‎ (7) Ak. (8—8)A E .رجح او‎ (9—9) A deest; after والعير‎ , 
A adds: فيه فائدة‎ e .قلت‎ 
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واذلك ترى العلساء ينقلون المذاهب 2b‏ مع cale YF‏ بعضها بعضا 
فى كتبهم والكتب مشحونة بذلك yh‏ به من يطالعها شبادة صدق وعيان 

iex‏ تاریخ هذا الوجه يحصل O‏ له ولغيره gja‏ صاحبه بوجه من 
الوجوه Lob?‏ يحصل له التصديق به وتصوره بوجه من الوجوه* نوع 
من العم والعلم فائدة بلا شبية J‏ فل المرء ينفعه. قال الله تعالى: «وقل 
رب 55 «Me:‏ وأنت E‏ أن" السعى والاجتهاد V)‏ هو بحسب الطاقة 
والارمكان  dis‏ أيضا أن ما لا يدرك كله لا يرك ak‏ 975 إنسان سوى 
ما استدركوا يؤخذ من كلامه ويترك Gly‏ اتفاء9) التصديق الخصوص به 
لا يستلزم اتفاء تصديق به فى dtl‏ فضلا عن اتفاء 223-4 

Ub‏ الوجه الخامن فنغی أن 3 ang‏ بل يسكت = لا يتكلم فيه 
ey‏ شفة لا N‏ ولا cU‏ لقوله تعالى: «والذين N Pao‏ يعليهم 
eal yl‏ ولقول التى صل الله عليه وسل : دع ما يريك إلى ما لا يريك 
وللاحتراز عن ie‏ بالغيب والافتيات 0 والنخيت O‏ ولئن e,‏ بين حاله 
ol‏ بجهول عنده ويعترف بعجزه عنه مع (9b) a si‏ عله به إلى جناب علام 
الغيوب سسّار العيوب جل ثناؤه ولا d]‏ غيره. فان قلت: فهل. يتصور 
Dia‏ فى تأريخه؟ قلت: نم إذ دبا يحصل الاطلاع عليه wy V‏ وإن 
1 يحصل الاطّلاع AW de‏ الراهنة على قياس ما da‏ فى تحقيق &X‏ 
e e‏ 

هذا K‏ بيان ما gle‏ بالنوع JEM‏ وهو OLIN‏ فقس عليه يان ما 
gle‏ بالنوع Gl‏ وهو ضبط غير OLIN‏ من الأنواع على وجه كلى معتبر مفيد 

فإذا es zx‏ هذه المقدمات فلنشرع 9 فى تمهيد أصول عل ZU‏ وقواعده 
وذلك Ob‏ نقول: كل" وجه من الوجه الأول £28 صاحبه على SD)‏ المذكور 


(1) AC jae. (2—2) A deest. (3) C JS. )4( B yl. 
(5) A okays. (6) A ed. (0) € 3 اخرى‎ ٠ (8 B gt. 
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ó‏ تصوير الوجه o SA‏ وجه من الوجه dU‏ فهو 25 صاحبه على الحم 
المذكور فى )9 dex‏ وکل" وجه من الوجه الثالك فضاحبه يوخ على SL‏ المذكور 
ف 0x‏ وکل" وجه من eJ‏ الرابع فضاحبه pos‏ على قياس ما ذكر 
فى يانه وکل" وجه من الوجه الخامس فيرخ على ما حر فى azs‏ 

فقد ظهر لك SG Le‏ أن قواعد عل £l‏ خمسة أصول تقدرج 
جزئيات كثيره تحت كل قاعدة وأصل هنبا واستخراجها t de Oe‏ الشكل 
JA‏ ظاهر على طرف القام ظهور استخراج أحكام الجرئيات المندرجة تحت 
قواعدها منها فى fle‏ العلوم EET‏ الكلام والأصول Wes‏ من العلوم 

ولولا خوف uL‏ الخواطر من الاطناب لذكرنا ka‏ غرائب ويجائب(102) 
تس با QUI OUT Be‏ لكن فيا ذكرنا كفابة لكل" ذم سلم 
وقاد وإزشاد لكل طبع A e‏ 

158 فرغنا من تقرير القواعد والاصول فلشرع لاريضاحها فما Le gia‏ 
من رجال Motilal‏ الثلث على سيل ebur‏ والاريحاز lods‏ بذكر الأنياء 
والرسل صاوات de Mal‏ قال الله تعالى: «وكلا نقص elle‏ من أنباء 
الرسل ما oct‏ به فؤادك وجاءك فى .هذه H‏ وموعظة وذكرى للؤمنين» 
t JA‏ هو آدم عليه #الصلاة والسلام خلقه الله SLs‏ م تراب 
319, 4 تعالى: « إن مثل wee‏ عند الله كثل e‏ خلقه من تراب ,00 .* قال 
له: كن فكون» Ob‏ قلت : قد دلت هذه الآية الكرمة على TT‏ عليه السلام قد 
de‏ منه بأمره وإرادنه وقدرته Oe Jé‏ إشارة إلى OF‏ ليس مخاوق بطعه 
Pip‏ قلت: نعم فان بوت الأمر والارادة يقتضى بطلان حصول doles «gl‏ 
غل ما قرر ob boy Ó‏ قلت: قال الله تعالى: « منهم مر قصصنا 
علك ومنهم من لم نقصص عليك» W‏ قال الله تعالى: « وكلا elle tas‏ من 
(BC P. (65 A+‏ “نه © )3( Adest — (2) Aog.‏ )1—1( 
CAN. (9) C deest.‏ )8—8( . وسلامه deleted Q. — (8) AULD. — (T) C+‏ 

(10—10) A deest. (11) A فيه‎ 
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أنباء الرسل ما Sh‏ به فوادك» Jé‏ يمكن التوفيق ينها ؟ قلت : نم وذلك 
بوجهين الأول أن المنى (: وكل نأ نقصّه alle‏ من أناء الرسل هو ما 
cx‏ به 245 فکون ما فى Jš‏ تعالى: lo‏ شت به فؤاذك» [n le‏ 
محذوف. ولا يقتضى هذا القول Ú‏ جميع أنباء الرسل ç gb‏ 9 )09( 
Vez Ul‏ بلا aes‏ يا ترى. . الوجه الثانى ان dd‏ كل Ub Juni‏ 
على سيبل الاستغراق الحقيق وأخرى على سيل الاستغراق العرفى دون الحقيق 
Jo‏ استعال كل" فى قوله. تعالى:. «وكلا de Dax‏ م أنباء الرسل 
ما < Me‏ فؤادك» على الاستغراق العرفى كا حمل عليه فى قوله تعالى: 
«وأوتيت من کل id dg do s‏ « ثم اجعل de‏ كل wr de‏ 
de‏ ونی قوله he idw‏ الموج من كل مكان» any‏ قول. لبيد: 

الا کر شیم QUSS 0; asy‏ 

"i وسلّم سثل عن عدد‎ de الله‎ oh OT قلت : قد روى‎ os 
فقال: مائة ألف وأربعة 9 وعشرون ألفا وفى رواية:‎ LIL, الصلاة7)‎ e 
ننقدم ؟ قلت : نعتقد أن الآنياء‎ GS ألف وأربعة 19 وعشرون ألا‎ eu. 
Me على‎ poe > 0 s وجل ولا‎ Se حق و من عند الله‎ 
والنقصان‎ pose من ورطة الزيادة على‎ ob Z= مخصوض 09 النسمية‎ 
عن دا‎ 

هذا ay‏ آدم عليه السلام بالكتاب Uhl‏ على أنه أمر ونبى مع Qe‏ 
أنه 1 یکی فى زمنه ني آخر فكون ذلك بالوحى وكذا Qe, EL‏ 
S‏ 455 على ما نقل فى Gall‏ يكون كفرا وروی عن s Jl‏ الغفارى 
رضى al‏ عنه C‏ قال: سألت رسول الله صلى الله عليه ply‏ فقلت: يا رسول 


(AG — QAe- )3( A .شبية‎ — ()Cdes, — (5) A ce 
(8) Ace — ()A344. — (9 ABC .واريع‎ (9 ABCUL, — (10 ja? 
(11) A indistinct. 
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Kal‏ ني" مرسل بم يرسل؟ قال عليه OL‏ والسلام : بكتاب منازل» 
قلت : LD‏ رسول*) d al‏ كتاب أنزله Gal‏ على آدم؟ قال : کتاب «gall‏ 
قلت : أى" )112( b e AS‏ رسول cal‏ قال: اب ت ت إلى آخره. 
وقبل:كانت سبعة أمور لسبعة من الانياء» القربان 9) كان eX IS‏ عليه 
السلام فن أحرقت انار قربانه عل أنه عق" ومن ٠: Y‏ والسفينة كانت 8 
حكما لنوح عليه الصاوة والسلام فن وضع يده Me‏ ولم تحرّك de‏ أنه G‏ وإن 
تمركت عل أنه مبطل . والسلسلة كانت حكا لداود عليه السلام فن وصلت يده 
de I‏ أنه عق" ومن لم تصل يده E‏ عل أنه Ly as‏ كانت حكا 
Y‏ براه عليه الصلاة والسلام فن وضع يده Me‏ ولم G VUE‏ ومن أحرقت 
يده فهو مبطل. والصاع كان حکا ليوسف عله السلام فن وضع يده عليه 
وسكت عل ob G Gl‏ صوت وصاح عل أنه مبطل. والحفرة فى صومعة Olde‏ 
عليه الصلاة والسلام كانت حكا له فن وضع رجله فېا ولم تأخذه عم أ 
Ge‏ ومن أخذته عل أنه TER‏ من حديد كان حکا ES}‏ عليه السلام 
وكان الاس يكتبون امم ار عليه ويلقونه فى الماء Ob‏ جرى عل A‏ & 
e‏ عق" op‏ رسب فى الماء عل أنه مبطل . قال الله تعالى: «وما gel eS‏ 
|3 يلقون «qol‏ الآية فليا بلغت البوة إلى سيّدنا عد صل الله عليه ges‏ 
x cle‏ على المڈعی واليمين على من SA‏ کی uma‏ كان كاذبا 
ويصير أمره إلى الله des Ze‏ زوى عن Le ll‏ الله عليه m ples‏ 
قال : al ge‏ الأرض يوم السبت JU,‏ بوم الأحد والشجر يوم الاثنين 
والظلة يوم الثلاثاء والنور يوم الآربعاء والدواب" يوم uad‏ وآدم يوم ¿kl‏ 
وقال وهب بن i‏ رأى ذو القرنين جبل G‏ وهو جبل عظم من زبرجدة 
خضراء وحوله dle‏ صغار وهی عروقه وکل عرق مہا مشصل بأرض فإذا 
أراد Oat JW al‏ يزلزل أرضا من LM‏ أمر (11b) cie‏ عرق تلك 

d) Ald. .يرسول 8€ رقع‎ (9 BC+ Je. MALE. (AÉ. 
(6) A deest. 
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الأرض ٠ IIH‏ ومن dle Obs‏ من ملج am da‏ بعضا إلى t‏ 
القيامة ولولاها لاحترقت Gall‏ وما فبا. وذكر فى مرآة الرمان TBa‏ 
وراء oh, Ult Lat) Ze all‏ أطراف الساء G ge je‏ كأطراف 
xd‏ على وجه Go‏ فإن قلت : فهل مثل2) هذا القول والخبر 
(# يقضى على C‏ الاعتبار والاطّلاع على cote‏ الملكوت والاعتراف بعظمة ذى 
aid‏ والجبروت سؤاء كان NEE ud‏ لا # قلت : a‏ قال idis dl‏ 
Ya‏ إن نفعت الذكرى» وقريب من هذا اللاسلوب قول من قال: 

eU uy ولک ل‎ jane p ا‎ 

EEN ñi] VOS “AU xx وتار کو‎ 

والحاصل أن رواية مثل هذه الأخبار لا تخاو O‏ عن نوع Hoss Ela‏ 
إنسان سوى ما استدركوا يؤخذ من كلامه ويرك 

وقال کب ووهب: خاق الله7) نار السموم وهى نار لا حرارة لها ولا 
دخان Gey‏ منها الجان. قال الله تعالى : «والجان خلقناه من قبل من نار 
السموم» ثم ue‏ ذلك ال حل مارجا وخلق منه زوجة وسماها مارجة 9 حملت 
منه GUL‏ أقول : قال الجوهرى : ال مجان 9 ابو الجن والجمع جنان di‏ 
بالط Ji, unl Ola,‏ کب رووا oig eT‏ ومنم 
إبليس اللعين فزوج امرأة من ay.‏ يقال U‏ روحا ots‏ منه ذكورا Why‏ 
لا يحصون كثرة وجعل سكم الطرقات والمزابل والكنف والحمامات وكل 
موضع ذاحش مظلثم لما )122( امتلائت029 من ذرَيّة ab]‏ أسكن الله OL‏ 
فى 02341 ادون سماء Gall‏ والجن فى Gall le‏ وأمر al Jë Plt e‏ 
تعالى : «وما خلقت الجن والارس إلا oun‏ الآية. ثم بعت edi‏ نيا 


(1) A © la). (2) A deest. (3-3) BC الى‎ gan. (4-4) A deest. (5) AM. 
(6) ALL. (7) BC + JW. (8) A in marg. (text OIL!) . (9) A oU. 
(10) A in marg. Q1 AGH. (12) <الارض>‎ x4? — (13) ABC ul. 
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منهم يقال له عامر بن عیں E ign‏ بعت تہ ۳ ud]‏ نحو ان 2 ني فى QE‏ 
ALS ia ZU‏ فى ثم يقتلونه فأوحى الله إلى .054 الجن Mey‏ فى 
Gal AC‏ أن Le‏ إلى الأرض Liles‏ من à‏ مرح أولاد OI‏ 145 
ومعهم إبليس Z= 0 a yl‏ الجأوهم الى à‏ القع ثم ارسل الله علييم نارا 
من >Y "ell‏ وقيل : الد الذى .هو من حساب الصين AS ot‏ در 
هو سكن الجن Gates‏ الشياطير وسكن إبليس ON Sy‏ الجن الأرض 
وعبدوا الله dale GH là JW‏ وكان le e o]‏ )4 فرفعه 
بذلك إلى ALL‏ الدنيا as‏ فها الف Ox‏ ولم يزل يرفعه من سماء إلى the‏ 
Z=‏ رفعه إلى السهاء السابعة وفى كل سماء 9 as‏ رببه ألف سنة وكان فى ذلك 
الوقت dike age)‏ كان إذا مر به جبرائل أو ميكائيل أو غيرها من 
الملائكة يقولون : لقد أعطى الله JW‏ لهذا العبد: من القوة على الطاعة ما لم 
بعطه x‏ من AU ESO‏ الله اللائكة بأن يسجدوا لآدم (des, UA‏ 
odi] do‏ عن السجود له أمبط OE ge‏ والمهاء إلى الارض ووقع عليه ما 
وقع نعوذ di‏ من سوء AU‏ 

وروی (12b)‏ مقاتل عن ابن عباس ol‏ الله Ji‏ ألقى الغلية 09 على ox]‏ 
حين أهبط من GL‏ مکح ۳۳ نفسه ca Gold‏ 02919 < قال ٩9‏ 
Mob‏ قلت: فهل da‏ هذا حصول ذريتة pax‏ فى الارض قبل 
العصيان على الله تعالى oas‏ من STAN‏ قلت: 3 uns‏ آدم 
عليه 177 الصلاة وااسلام لقى إبليس فى الأرض فقال 280 له: 09V‏ ملعون ما 
dle uil‏ عل أنك Zo OM oae gos‏ أخرجتى من CM‏ فبك vM‏ 
وقال: يا آدم هب ol‏ فعلت بك ذلك فن Jo ill‏ 09,5 هذه الفعال 
«مستقى ۸ )4( (la) B deest. (1) AeYs). (2) ABC wil. (3) A es.‏ 
Jin.‏ عظمته BCL. (7) A deest. (8 At». — (9—9) A‏ )6( .أولاده A‏ )5( 


(10) A zd). — (Ag. (12) A lê. (3) BC deest — (14) A deest, 
(15—15) AC e. (16—16) A .احدنا‎ (17) BC ox». (18) Ad 
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dj‏ هذه SIA‏ وبروى Ml‏ تصسور لفرعون فى صورة ودخل عليه 
وهو فى الحمّام فأتكره فرعون قال له إبليس: وعحك أما تعرقى؟ فقال له: لاء 
قال: كف لا تمرقى وأنت g al es‏ القائل: «أنا f‏ 
الأعل » ويروى أن" رجلا كان ob‏ إبليس فى كل نوم ip Out‏ 
فیا هو ذات gt oy‏ تحت جدار وإذا بشخص بوقظه وقول له: قم Ob‏ 
الجدار يريد أن يسقط فا قام m‏ سقط abl‏ 0 ساعته فقال له الرجل: 
جراك الله Le Ze‏ قن أنت؟ قال: cua] V‏ قال: وكيف ذلك Vl,‏ 
ألعنك فى كل بوم مائة $27 فقال: Jal Lal,‏ ذلك شفقة عليك بل خفت 

أن يسقط Ja elle‏ قبلغ الشهادة 
هذا وقال soy M‏ لما أراد ge al‏ آدم أوحى إلى الارض dl‏ حالق 
منك خلقا فن7) ope ell‏ أدخلنه š>‏ ومن ue‏ أدخله AE <N‏ 
جبرائيل أن ae‏ إلى الارض وبقبض منبا قبضة من زواياها P‏ م e‏ 
Lies‏ وشرقها وغربها Ja‏ وكان od]‏ حين عل بذلك قال 'للاأرض:؛ dde‏ 
ناما إن الله تعالى بريد أن يخلق منك خلقا يفصّله على < (19a) Q‏ 
وأعاف أن نعصيه ويعدبه بناره فإذا أناك Ofte‏ فأقسمى عليه أن لا X‏ 
منك OW US Lt‏ جبرائيل وأقسمت عليه رجع ولم Vo del‏ شيعا فأرسل 
MY)‏ اسرافيل نأقسمت عليه كذلك فأرسل إلها ملك الموت Ul‏ اقسيت 
عله فال: وعرة ربّى لا أعصى له أمرا ثم" قيض تلك القبضة ورجع une‏ 
بين بدى aL,‏ أربعين Vk‏ لا th em‏ النداء: ماذا صنعت با ملك الموت؟ 
ps‏ به فأخبره الخبر فقال: وعرق OMe EY‏ مما جثت به URL y‏ 
على قبض أرواحهم a‏ شفقتك بهم $ »0 ملك الموت فقال: ما FAS‏ 
uklj? (CE at-Talabt, Qisas al-anbiy4").‏ الاربع (8) . من BC + JW. (7) BC‏ )6( 


(9) BC hyr. (10) 5 لها‎ . (11) B + (deleted) ملك المرت‎ . (12) A deest. 
(13) ABC KG. 
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فقال: يا رب نك تلق من هذا الخاق أنياء وأضغياء deos‏ وإنّك م 
Lie 32‏ أكبره لمم من الوت docto dye doe bb‏ قال الله 
PRU‏ إتى ole‏ الوت عللا وأمراضا ينون WOM‏ ولا يذكرونك 
ple ST) 3k le‏ ومنت اتلك Lag‏ بالماه المنذب kl‏ وخمرت فن € 
اخاف الأخلاق Mes‏ أنى:مومى الاشعرى أن رسول الله صل الله 
عليه وسل قال: إن (al‏ خلق آدم من Pad‏ من جميع: الأارض لجناء M‏ 
آدم على قدر on‏ جاء منهم الاييض والأحهز oy‏ وصازت تلك القبضة 
كالفخار وهو الطين البابس الذى إذا.ضرب بايد يدو له صوت 
وصاصلة Je,‏ كمب الأحبار: إن عررائيل 9 ملك الموت ومسكنه فى 
Gall 09 4‏ قد خلق JU al‏ 00 لله أعوانا(180) 9524 من يذوق الموت 
ووجهه فى مقابلة الوح <J JR‏ لا يقبش روح أحد :من الخلائق dm‏ 
يستوق رزقه وأجله فروح المؤمن euer Lees‏ وبرضهنا إلى oe‏ وروح 

الكافر يقبضها يساره وبرضها إلى جين وفيا دواوين أهل النار oe‏ 
ثم لما أراد الله أن يفخ الروح فى آدم أمر qoem‏ أن يغمسها فى جميع 
الآتوار ثم أمرها بالدخول فى جسد آدم Uk‏ فرأت مدخلا ضيقا 
فقالت: كيف أدخل ؟ قال: ادخل اكرها وأخرجى كرها | فدخلت من يافوخه 
إلى cw‏ ودارت فيه Zo‏ عام OE‏ نرت إلى Jb ade‏ ينظر إلى 
Lb at‏ وهر لا يدر عل الكلام ورأى مكتويا على العرش : لا إله إلا الله 
22 رسول انه ثم dy‏ إلى eed ail‏ تسيح SM‏ وم يترقبون — 
بالسجود له ليسجدوا وإبليس يضر خلاف ذلك ثم ed;‏ إلى odes tls‏ 
فانتفخت cle‏ العروق المسدودة المدتورة9! Z‏ مارت إلى اللسان فقن : 
a»‏ قه ربة المالمين» وهى أترل كلة Ul‏ آدم فأجابه ريّه: برهك eX,‏ 

(0 As. (2 BC .عر وجل‎ (DASE. (0 6 هن‎ un (0) A JV. 


(Ces. (D .تراج‎ SABLA. (9) A غرازیل‎ : C مررابل‎ (00 BCL. 
nN Ade, (02) BCS. (13) .لاجم‎ (014) BC deest, 
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5 آدم وللرحمة خلقتك. وهى لك el e» dos‏ ذلك uds‏ ووضع 
يده على رأسه وقال: الرحمة لا تكون ul Y]‏ فصان رفع اليد عند المصبية 
عادة Ó‏ 4235 من sd‏ 

وقال ابن عباس رضى dl‏ عنه: ليس شىء أشد عل الشيطان هن اتشميت 
العاطن لتذكّره dle‏ الرب ALG‏ وتعالى ذلك لعبده آدم 

ثم انتشرت الروح. فى جسد )142( آدم فصار لا ودما lans‏ وعروقا 
غير نت deo‏ من طين . فهم بالقيام b‏ يقدر. قال الله تعالى : O ge»‏ 
الإنسان Sb: fos ede‏ الروح CI‏ وصلت إلى جسد آدم اشتهى 2) الطعام 
فذلك JA‏ حرص دخل جوف آدم ثم إن al‏ کسی آدم جلدا من الظفر 
وكان كالفضّة البيضاء ثم UJ‏ اقترف الذنب بدل جاده بهذا الجلد وبقى منه ما 
بق de‏ رؤس أنامله Tid‏ بذلك أول eua I dee‏ الروج إلى 
ell ces‏ استوى VU‏ يوم الجمعة ثم أمر الله O‏ الملائكة فطافوا به ë‏ 
السموات وكلّما مر عل ملأ من الملائكة e Fa‏ دون عله f 9 cd‏ 
ale‏ الاسماء كلها Z=‏ القصعة والقصيعة ثم" أمن al‏ الملائكة بالسجود PI‏ 
قال الله dw‏ «فإذا pe‏ ونفخت 4d‏ من روحى فقعوا له ساجدين» وكان 
جود E‏ وتعظم لا جود عادة وآدم عليه السلام OU Z<‏ البشر وقال 
كمب cbe‏ ليس أحد فى ES CH‏ إلا آدم كنيته فى الدنيا ابو البشر ds‏ 
N‏ أبو ue‏ وإنّه عاش ألف منة وقال أهل التأرخ : مرض آدم أحد عشر 
يوما فأوصى لابه شيث وكنب له حيفة وقال ابن x]‏ : لما مات آدم عليه 
السلام اجتمعت LU ade‏ وغسلوه بالسدر والكافور ثم قال جبرائيل 
Les seat‏ انت >7) فصل على Jë ¿Ll‏ ثم دفن BAR‏ غار © 
فى d Je‏ قيس Jl Ja‏ قيس O‏ هو أول de‏ ع فى ve‏ وقيل: 
Quán Obs. (2) A ll. (3) BC+ J. (4) BC deest. (5) Bas.‏ )1( 
.غار Bok; Cah. (7) Ct. at-Ta‘labi, Qisas al-anbiyá". (8 B‏ رابو A‏ )6( 

(9) A قبس‎ . 
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II‏ جبل وضع eG‏ جبل ق f WG‏ ,)0 فى Tp‏ الزمان 
(14b)‏ وقل : دفن بالهند 2) عند ابنه هايل وقسل: إن .نوحا عليه السلام. حمل 
جسده فى Go RE‏ دقه فى eu‏ المقدس وكان وفاته يوم 'الجمعة وعاشت 
abso EPOR‏ لمعه 

قال 0 بعش العلاء عند شرح AIS‏ صل al‏ عليه Las‏ : إن الزمان. 
قد..استداز de ey a‏ الله السموات والارض السنة اثى عششر beh‏ 
الحديث : إن الكشف الام أفاد أن L.‏ الدورة العرشة كان من SA‏ 
ومنه OL}‏ الحوت أوجد الله OW‏ فيه الأرواح السماوية والصور BU‏ 
جوف العرش ومدة هذه البروج LEN‏ إحدى وعشرون I‏ سنة ومن JH‏ 
إلى برج dill‏ الحم خمسون ألف سنة وف ول حك دور MEM‏ ظهوز 
انوع SLIM!‏ ومدته مبعة آلاف xe‏ ونبيّنا 29[ الله عله وسل بعت 
فى الآلف الآخير من السبعة فى الأجزاء البرزخة الجامعة بين أحكام دور O‏ 
السنبلة ودور الميران الختص بالآخرة فزمان E‏ بالنسبة إلى زمان قيام الساعة 
US‏ الفجر الصادق بالنسبة إلى زمان طلوع الشمس وقد اشار اله OD‏ الى 
i»‏ الله عله وس بقوله : بشت Ú‏ والساعة كهاتين ‏ وحكى أن وقت 
bye‏ آدم من GH‏ كان قلب الآسد فى 54 والنسر الطائر فى العقرب 
والعيوق فى أوائل JH‏ هكذا ذكروا بحسب Jig‏ والله سبحانه Ji,‏ (12) 
Slee ki‏ الآدور والاحوال 

هذا é‏ إن Ly‏ عليه 38 الصلاة والسلام35) ثابت 7¿ بالكتاب iJ,‏ 
ele‏ قال الله تعالى: «وائل علهم U‏ نوح» الآية )154( وهو من ذريّة 
شيث بن آدم ay‏ وبين pl‏ عشرة قرون عل ما قالوا du dl,‏ أرسله إلى 
ABC ur. (4) AC(?) dbs.‏ )3( .فى اند BC $3. )2( BC‏ )1( 
B deest.‏ )9—9( .السزلة © )8( C deest (7) A deest.‏ )0( — . كيئه A‏ )5( 


(10 A 55. (11) A deest. (12) BC deest. (13—13) A eu. 
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ولد قايل ومن تابعهم من أولاد شيت بعد أن ظهر بين الطائفتين ‏ الفسق 
وشرب الور وكان عمره exl ge‏ الله XE OU‏ وخسين ستة eG‏ 
e‏ ألف is‏ إلا حمسي ble‏ يدعوم إلى isle‏ الله o b ad em‏ 
e‏ إلا القيل قال الله تعالى: Ub‏ أرسلنا نوحا إلى قومه أن أنذر قومك» 
إلى al? d‏ دعوتهم 0 للا ونمارا فم 82x‏ دعاق yl‏ فرارا» وكان 2 ملك 
من .نسل قايل وكان as‏ الأصنام LA‏ وم ود وسواع ويغوث ويعوق 
ونس وهو JO]‏ من شرب L‏ واتخذ القار وسمّى 9 نوحا لكثرة نوحه على 
قومه حيك لم les‏ وروئاعن ابن عباس رضى الله Es ye‏ 
906 يضرب فى قومه iu‏ يقال Ld Fok OG)‏ فى D gi OLS‏ 
على الطريق cT "i‏ من DS pps l‏ :وهم y pa‏ حى a5)‏ جاء 
رجل إلى نوح ومعه o)‏ وکان الرجل Ba‏ على عما 9 يده فشا ضارا 
بين يدى نوح قال الرجل الاه : يا ty‏ انظر إلى هذا الشيخ JU,‏ أن Sym‏ 

بكيده 58 dl‏ أوصانى بذلك وجندى أوصى أن على ذلك أيضا (15b)‏ و 
أوصيك بذاك أيضا Jis‏ الصى” لايه: يا أبت aby del‏ العضا Jë‏ 
فأخذها bs ad‏ وضربه بها فش رأسه k‏ نوع SEL‏ من )0 دمه بيده f‏ 
رفع طرفه إلى السماء وقال: P‏ إن off‏ لك فى" dale‏ حاجة فاهدم 
وإلا ins‏ أن تم وأنت خير ez, af‏ منت الملائكة على دعائه 
فأوحى الله aly aj)‏ ان يؤمن من قومك إلا من قد asl ael i cop)‏ 
لم ببق فى أصلاب الآباء ولا فى بطون الأمّهات مؤمن ولا مؤمنة فعند ذلك 02 
س 09 من إمان قومه ودع 09 ede‏ فقال: «رب لا تذر على الأرض من 
الكافرين دثارا» فاجاب الله دعاءه وأمره sat‏ الفلك 387819 الفلك 05 


(1) A deest. (2) Coe دعوت‎ . G > نوخ‎ < ce? (4) BC deest. 
(B BCS. (6 AS. (7) A+ deleted الارض‎ 3: (8 A sae. (9) A deest. 
(10) B C deest. (11—11) B deest. (12) BC Al. (13 ABC o. 


(14 BC b. (15—15) A deest. 
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عل ما أوسى إليه فركب الفلك ومن معه فطافت Eid‏ بمن فما الأرض à VE‏ 
e ul i.‏ أنت الحرم فطافت Me‏ أسبوعا وكان قد رفع الله call‏ ضيانة 
له من. il E Gal‏ بعد ذلك إلى Je‏ فى بلاد Jed‏ يقال له الجودى 
فاستوت عليه وقد باد ما O) ens de‏ من الخلائق ول ينج منهم ) 
سوى من ركب Og‏ السفينة وعوج ابن P ze‏ ولأاهل التأريخ أكلام 3 cr‏ 
ابن ge‏ 93 فصل ذلك فى كنب التواريخ . ,5 أن الله تعالى أمر 
bs‏ حين راثت 7) lull‏ ان يضرب ذنب ull‏ فنزل منه خنزير وخازيرة 
فأكلا ما كان فيا من ذلك b, Jy)‏ أمره حين WANG‏ وكثرت أن 
يضرب P uu‏ الاسد فنزل op W‏ وسنورة فأكلا ما كان là‏ من “ذلك 
الفأر وعاش نوح بعد خروجه من AJ‏ وخمسين emo ke‏ 
عيره ألف & Y] (16a)‏ خسين V‏ وقيل: عاش بعد الطوفان ألف iL‏ 
Y]‏ سين Me‏ وكان قبله ثلثائة وخسين da Z,‏ هذا كان جميع بره 
call‏ سنة وثلثائة OM.‏ وقل : كان عيره ob oe‏ ألف سنة وأريمائة Ls‏ 
هكذا ذكروه His‏ بذلك عند الله علام الوب 

وقيل: إنه C‏ حضرته الوفاة قل له: كف Desa uy‏ الدنيا؟ فقال: 
کیت له بابان دخلت من أحدههما وخرجت من الآخر 

هذا m‏ سبد UE a eV, DIN‏ نى L,‏ 9 إل oye‏ 
والآحر Uz‏ قال الله تعالى : ١‏ وما أرسلناك إلا رحمة ¿Pita coll‏ 
بالكتاب والسنّة والارجاع وبالاستدلال Lad‏ وذلك١٠‏ أنه )3 BF‏ 
وأظهر المعجرة PECES ACS UT‏ بالتواتر وأتما إظهار المعجزة فلأثة أظهر 
کلام الله تعالى وتحدى به ابلغاء مع UIE‏ بلاغتهم فمجروا عن معارضته 
بأقصر سورة منه مع تبالكهم على ذلك حتى خاطروا ae‏ 09 وأعرضوا عن 


(1) A deest. — (2—2) A deest. (3) Ain marg. (4) B Se. (5) Ae. 
(6) AC وروی‎ . (NAGY. (8 A ailê. (9) À جبته‎ - (10) A deest. 
(11) Aves. (12) ABa£ ; C + dos صل الله عليه‎ . (13) A الرسل لله‎ . 


(14) Adi. (15) Aim marg. — (16) A pfe ; C prt: 
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المعارطة OG, LU‏ إلى sal‏ ابالليوف AS eo pee tebe ndo‏ 
الدواعى الاإتيان بشىء مما يدانيه Uas‏ ذلك Mas‏ على أله من عند الله تعالى 
be,‏ به صدق دعوی wit otra qan gl‏ هن 
الاحتالات ¿J‏ على ها هو ob‏ سائر العلوم inu‏ عل أنه ax Jë‏ 
من الآمور الخارقة للعادة ما بلغ القدر المشترك cel an‏ ظهور©) all Se‏ 
وإن كانت (ual‏ آحاذا كشجاعة عل" رضى الله عنه وجود حاتم qu?‏ 
Su‏ ;6 فى كتب السير والتواريخ على وجه التحرير والتفصيل 

VÍ,‏ يان < AS‏ عمد بن عبد al‏ بن عبد ANN‏ بن Pel‏ بن 
ual‏ بن كلاب بن مرة بن OS‏ بن لؤى بن غالب بن فهر بن مالك بن 
ail‏ بن كنانة بن Ley‏ )165( مدركة بن AN‏ بن مضر بن نزار بن 
معد بن oae‏ هذا هو ale ill‏ وفيا بعد عدنان إلى آدم خلاف كثين 

ثم )2 الآمور الخارقة للعاذة والصفات الفاضلة الفائقة والأخلاق الفائضة 
الكاملة الشاملة والسير الكرممة الكثيرة الشائعة "st y Lea d^ ull‏ 
من أن تعد“ وتحصى فإذلك اعترقا بمجزنا عن ذلك šJ Le USS Sy‏ 
وتشريفا لنا بذكر جنابه العالى الرفيع Je Og‏ الاعتى : 

oe alU. eri dd du Tac ها أن مد تحن‎ 

d Gi, la, UN وقد بلغ‎ Ls صل الله عليه‎ "m 
ves الضحى لثتى عشرة 023 من ريع الول‎ “tl ذلك يوم الاثنين حين‎ 
110) 6 ad Ve الأربعاء فى بيت عائشة رضى الله‎ LY أربعة عشر يوما ودفن‎ 
isa K إن فى الله عزاء من‎ : SLs الخضر الصحابة رضى الله عنهم أجعين‎ 
ob من كل هالك ودركا من كل فائت فيالله فقوا وإيّاه فارجوا‎ lm, 
المصاب من حرم الثواب‎ 


Q) A in margin, (2) C--* ll. (3-3) Adis, (4BC4U. (5) ABC 
fas )6( USS? (7) A deest. (8) BC deest. (9) A deest; (10) ABC jai . 
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هذا وأبو بكر رض الله عنه خليفة رسول الله Ea‏ الله ex Lade‏ 
إمامته باليعة pleb‏ وتومّى وكان عمره ثلاثا وستين UL.‏ 

وعمر بن old‏ رضى الله عه خلفة بعد Sol‏ رض الله عه et‏ 
خلاقه La‏ أن بكر على ذلك ui gs‏ وكان عيره ثلاثا ass‏ سنة على COM‏ 

Oto‏ بن Ue‏ رضى الله عنه خليفة بعد عبر رضى الله عنه ثبت خلاقه 
BL‏ وتوفقى وكان عمره نحوا من مبعين سنة 

Le,‏ بن أن طالب رضى الله عنه خليفة بعد ax cat Pale‏ باليعة 
أيضا ui‏ وکان عيره UH‏ وستين سنة 

وترتيب أفضلتهم بحسب ترتيب خلافهم ٠‏ ثم إن تعظم الصحابة كلهم 
واجب قال الله تعمالى: « والسابقون الاولون من المهاجرين (17a)‏ 
fo diy cual‏ الله عليه وسم : ael‏ كالتجوم ee‏ £39 
asal‏ كا قال al Jo‏ عليه Lus‏ لا ael l‏ رضى الله عنهم opel‏ 
Q= PER‏ رحمه Mail‏ إمام تق وتوقى وكان oe‏ سبعين Z‏ ومالك بن 
أنس >< الله dis‏ إمام زاهد نم السنة وتوقئ OK, SAM‏ عيره سبعا 
وسعين Oiu‏ عل المشبور وأبو عبد الله a‏ بن إدريس la‏ رحمه الله 
pl J‏ تق .فوق الذكر والوصف وتوقى وكان عيره أربما وخمسين سنة 
a,‏ بن wt‏ حل nom äl any‏ زاهد ومجتبد sx "TT‏ وكان 
oy‏ سبعا gro e‏ الله LIM dus‏ أجعين آمين يارب العالمين 

اللاب «dil‏ فى يان 3 أهل العم وفى فضل d‏ 
وف يان ما يفيد التذكير والاعتبار 

وفه مقاصد GIST‏ الكتاب Call,‏ والآثر والمعقول يدل على شرف 

أهل العمل UT‏ الكتاب فقول الله تعالى: «شهد الله أنّه لا إله إا هو والملائكة 


(1) A deest (2) BC + 4i .رضي الله‎ (3) BC+ dk. (4) BC deest. 
(5) A + (deleted) dal A 
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وأولوا الع V‏ بالقسط » oa‏ بنفسه hy‏ جلائكته e, ٠‏ بأهل العم ؤناهيك 
بهذا مرتبة وجلالا YES Lx‏ وقوله تعالى : Gp‏ يخشى الله من ele‏ 
العلباء» وقوله تعالى: «وقل رب زد «Me‏ 

<ë Le من يرد الله به‎ Jer صل الله عليه‎ il فقول‎ LJ Ul, 
الله عليه وس : فضل العام‎ Lo ial وفى رواية عن‎ EA العم‎ Gb 
إن الله وملائكته وأهل السموات والأارض‎ O £u de العابد كفضل‎ Je 
الناس خيرا‎ Le على‎ oj Lal AU God us النملة فى جحرها‎ Z> 
d.e Bo JU خير من‎ dil sae رضى الله‎ e الآثر فهو قول‎ ei 
تقصه النفقة.‎ JUI, عليه‎ ee JW, SE dls (175) JÚ) وأنت تحرس‎ 
«al عل‎ e لاهل الم‎ Y) وقوله : ما الفخر‎ GWM je يركو‎ n» 
وقدر كل امرئ ما كان يحسنه والجاهلون لهل العم‎ Vo من استبدى‎ 
kde خیں سلبان بن داود‎ se الله‎ uo; أعداء وقول ابن عاس‎ 
والملك معه‎ JU والملك فاختار العم فأعطى‎ JUL, بين # العم‎ esL 

Ul شرف وفضيلة‎ d المعقول فلن" العم مطلوب 5 مطلوب‎ UT, 
الثاى‎ Ub VE ومرغوبا فيه ومقبولا فى العقول‎ Lag الأول فلكون العم شيا‎ 
مطلوب سواءكان مطلوبا لذاته أو لغيره أو لها فله شرف وفضيلة‎ “OS 
غاية ما فى اللاب أن المطلوب لذاته له 1525659 3 0 وفضل على المطلوب لغيره‎ 
المطاوب‎ Ul, قحو المعرفة بالته والنظر إلى وجهه الكريم‎ lad المطلوب‎ Ul 
حجران لا منقعة فييما واولا أن الله يسر‎ al tall, لفيره قحو الدراهم‎ 
المطلوب لذاته ولغيره قحو‎ OS, واحدة‎ Make والحجر‎ U U, الحاجات‎ 
سلامة‎ V سلامة البدن 98 سلامة البدن أو الرجل ملا مطوية من حيث‎ 
lj © الاعتبار‎ lis 2 والمآرب والحاجات‎ uad ومطلوبة‎ © en عن‎ 


(9A'55. )5( 4 .شرف زبادة ۸ )6—6( .من‎ MAb. (8 A .لالات‎ 
(9) A deest. 
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ejl‏ إلى ol, p‏ الذيذا فى نفسه فكون مطلوبا لذاته «ac,‏ أيضا وسيلة 
إلى الدار الآخرة Vol,‏ وذريعة إلى Sal‏ من الله عر وجل ولا Ses‏ 
a‏ إلا 4 b‏ الأشاء رتة فى حت الآدى doll‏ الأبدية وأفضل AST‏ 
ما هو VD dey‏ وان Jos‏ ذلك إلا Mio dob‏ ولا ,توصل إلى 
العمل aas pex) Lal‏ العمل Volkl Job‏ فى الدنيا. و,الآخرة هو 
العل Jal e‏ وأشرف e exu del xD ap GS‏ أن أل 
es el Je‏ 

المقصد GU‏ )182( هو ما ab ali i c ala‏ معروف E‏ 
جهول الجسم روى أن Had‏ قالت لسليان: هل تستطيع 35 adl +Ladlh‏ $ 
فقال لها : لا أقدر عل ذلك فقالتك 2 : بل أنا أطيق رد القضاء والقدر JÚ‏ 
otl.‏ عليه السلام : إنه قد ولد فى هذه vad AW‏ الملوك exe‏ بالمشرق وولد 
لبعض AM‏ جارية بالمذرب als‏ الله JW‏ قد قندر أن الجارية تكون للغلام 
فهل أنت قادرة على دفع ذلك Seley,‏ قالت: نم ath‏ الطير ثم طارت 
Z=‏ أخذت الجارية من هبدها lie,‏ فى كهف جيل شاهق فى جزيرة بحر 
وجعلت lt‏ بأطيب المآ كل والمشارب ثم كانت تأق cx, uL‏ فى 
خدمته ثم تأنى إلى عند الجارية ثم إت الغلام بلغ abe‏ الرجال حى she‏ 
رما اميد c‏ فى بع الم إل يد ابعر cg s M ad‏ 
7 ورأى تلك sd‏ قال ) gs ¿MJ‏ لا Leg‏ أرجع إل 
CP €‏ إلى الجزيرة وجعل يدور فا ثم ۶ لما رأى الل الشاهق الذى 43 
Car x ALI‏ منه «cip d; Ub uM uo Z= J) anos‏ € 
لم Z= Vil ds‏ قالت لہ : 19 لا أعرف) غير أت العنقاء V5],‏ لتغدو 09 
فى كل يوم إلى Mol‏ ثم ترجع Jë‏ لها : وأنا أعرفه ثم ل يزل بها 


(1) BC .السعادات‎ (2—2) A in marg. (3) Ain marg. (4) Ao... (5) A ..توسد‎ 
(69 C Jl. (7) A deest. (8) Legále? (9—9) A in marg. (10) AC lad. 
(11) A © .لين‎ 
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E>‏ دخلت au‏ فى بطن فرس )3( بعد ما Dey‏ منه (؟) Mes‏ العنقاء وهی 
Us‏ أن ليس .فى جوف الفرس غير الجارية فلما جاءت بالفرس فى منقارها 
d]‏ بين يدى PL‏ وقالت : يا Dal.‏ هذه الجارية فى جوف HN‏ 
Lan‏ سليان 2 عليه السلامة) وقال: OG‏ الغلام قد اجتمع مع الجادية فى 
جوف هذا الفرس وقد علقت منه (185) ثم" أمرها le E cad‏ من جوف 
الفرس ey Us‏ العنقاء ذلك هربت فطلب إحضارها فأحضرت exul,‏ 
بالقضاء والقدر مكذا ذكروا By‏ بذلك عند الله العم 

المقصد JU‏ اهو ما ow gle‏ المياة ٠‏ روئ عن عل de‏ طالب 
كترم اله وجه أن ذا القرنين — ملكا من الملاتكة يقال له درفائيل فكان 
يزوره وتحادثه وأنه سأل عن dale‏ الملائكة فأخبره 9 عن عبادتهم وما م 
فيه من التسبيح والتقديس وأن OW ei‏ لا يرفع أبدا ومنهم الساجبد لا 
een; lad al, e‏ القائم فلا lal de‏ فعند7) ذلك OS‏ ذو القرنين 
وقال: لقد وددت أن أعيش las‏ طويلا 9( d‏ عيادة e uo‏ 
Jë‏ له الملك : ]2 لله فى أرضه ike‏ عين المياة من شرب منها شربة لا 
يموت Ge‏ يكون هو السائل لبوت فقال: 30 يا درفائيل09 هل OM‏ تعلون 
ç‏ فقال: ES), OY‏ سعنا أن لله فى أرضه ظلة لا WU‏ 09 س 
ولا جن sl UL,‏ أن العين هناك JU;‏ ذو القرنين ge Lull‏ قرأ الكتب 
القديمة والحديثة وأخبار e‏ السالفة عن ذلك b‏ جیوه لثى* غير eds rel‏ 
على fle uas‏ بالأخبار الماضية والكتب القديمة فقصده وسأله عن تلك العين 
JG‏ له: V‏ الملك GH‏ وجدت فى وصيّة آدم أن الله تعالى خلق فى 0942 
bae owl S ¿b‏ وأنّه لا قدر على oi] Ves‏ ولا جن فسأله ذو 


(la) ABC فرش‎ (and always so). (1) A .فرع‎ (2 ABC Gel. (3-3) A in marg. 
(4) Awd. (5) Aah. (6-6) A bis. (T Axes. (8 ACK. (9) ALD. 
(10-10) A Joyo; B .با درقابيل‎ )11( A .وهل‎ (12) A in marg. (13) ABCh jls. 
(14) A أرض‎ . 
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القرئين عن موضعها فقال: هو عند مطلع الشمس sen‏ ذو القرنين وسار مدة 
مديدة Ge‏ وصل d]‏ أوّل Ul‏ فوجدها تفور من الأرض كالدخان ليست 
M ¿kÇ‏ )0 فنزل هناك واستشار خواصّه وكان o‏ سار معه الخضر عليه 
“i‏ فأشاروا ale‏ عدم الدخول فقال: لا d‏ من الدخؤل aL‏ )29( 

ud:‏ الدواب أبصر M‏ 60 فقالوا له: الارناث من اليل الصغار 
ve‏ من عسكره سنّة آلاف مبرة ES‏ آلاف Jey‏ من أعغابه تمن dO‏ جلد 
وقوة وجعل الخض مقدما على Jl‏ فارس وبق معه أربعة GY‏ فارس e‏ 
أعطى9) الخضر الخرزة وقال له: إن أنت elle‏ عن الطريق أو <l‏ 
Jb elle‏ هذه الخرزة Lib‏ تصوت فاتبع Sse euo‏ فسار الخضر بعد 
ذى القرنين لعل برحل Nib)‏ < الموضع > وينزل ويقول: هذا موضعها 
ثم مر الخضر بواد adb‏ الله أن العين فى ذلك الوادى افوقف على شفيره وألق 
الخرزة eld‏ تصوت وهو les‏ حتى ches‏ به إلى تلك العين فنزع ثيابه 
فدخاها فإذا هى Gaul‏ من Lely call‏ من العسل فشرب واغتسل € 
BD one Mes‏ > وصل إلى al‏ وأما ذو Sog ll‏ حاد عن 
طريق العين ولم زل سائرا o‏ أربعين يوما > خرج من الظلة إلى Ole J‏ 
فما es OOo uuo‏ ضوء مس ولا قر . وإذا فى تلك det stil MN‏ 
Mesa sina‏ حسن الوجه رافع يديه إلى di tel‏ عليه )2 eit‏ مم 
قال له: يا ذا القرئين إن الشاعة قد اقتربت uo el 0n dd ly‏ فافخ 
فى الصور f‏ ناوله شيعا يشبه الحجر وقال له: خذه Op‏ لك فيه موعظة فأخذه 
وجعله فى Vole US‏ وجعل فى مقابلته حجرا فرجتحه E oe E‏ 
آخر bl oh em‏ بذلك فأخذه ووضع فى مقاباته حجرا واحدا Ss‏ 


(1) Ain marg. (2 BC Mj. (3) A jê. (4) Bin marg. (5) ABC AMF . 
(6—6) BC lia; Al? )7( ADely. (8) AGS (9) Age. (10) Alyse. 
(11) BC ku. (12—12) A :هذا الميزان‎ 
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تراب قائلا: بسم al‏ الرجمن eJ‏ فرجح الحجر والتراب Ode‏ الحجر الآخر 
تقال الحضر: يا ذا القرنين هذا مثل Myo‏ لك cem‏ ملكت الآرض 
وأوطأك أرضا لم bly‏ إن ولا v‏ فلم تشبع وكذا ابن آدم eR‏ 
de rie‏ عليه التراب (19) SS‏ وقال: لا عدت أطلب قص أثر بعد 
سيرى هذا Lo de‏ الله عليه ios‏ لوكان لابن آدم واديان من 
ذهب لابتغى لا ثالنا ولا Me‏ جوف ابن آدم AMY‏ ويتوب الله على من 
تاب . وقال آهل التفسير والآثر: هذا كان مكتوبا فى Oina‏ ابن مسعود 
رضى الله عنه 

المقصد الرابع إن" كل sol‏ يتقل من هذه الموالم iH‏ الملكة إلى 
جناب تلك العوالم الروحانة النورانة 25 الملكوتية ويح أثره وق ذكره 
فى هذا MI‏ بالتأريخ والحديث 

وَل کی يدوم فكن” Uoc‏ 
یل war Ca Sin‏ 

Ub‏ من المهسّمات العظام مقبول عند الام مشتمل على قكر وعبر ومنظو 
على orte, tle‏ عل us‏ ولولا اتأزيخ لل يصل VI)‏ خبر 
ولا sl‏ وهو غذاء الأرواح والأشباح وهو Mas‏ أخبار oN‏ 
والرجال وهو معدن or al, L SM‏ والروايات SEL,‏ والارج iy‏ 
Call oe, ML‏ وعون الحدث وذخر Mal} cl sl, GN‏ 
الملك والوذير والقائد وغيرهم Ul‏ الملك cs‏ با مضى من الدول ومن سلف 
من الام Ul.‏ الوذير s‏ 09 بقعال من ex‏ من حان فضلى اليف fo‏ 
cla) l,‏ فطلع 02 على مكائد GS) yoy s.)‏ الطعن والضرب 
(3)BCe>. (4) ABC Ej. (Ace.‏ ?4,2 <الله> )2( BCdeest.‏ (1) 
. الادب C, Z*lán (Ms. Leiden)‏ )8( . خزانة © )2( . (احد (corr. to‏ واحد A‏ )6( 


(9) A dest, — (10) A supra lin. u. (13) AC, 144 قائد الجيوش‎ . (12) Iqán: &- 
(13) A ly. 
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LT,‏ غيرم d en‏ على سيل المسامرة darà‏ لم بذلك sll‏ إلى أنواع 
الخيرات والاجتناتٍ عن المنكرات e,‏ هذا قالوا: يحب e de‏ ان 
ela‏ طريق الملوك الذين تقتدموا ويعمل علهم فى اليد وأ يقرأ كتب 
مواعظهم ووصايام rel‏ أكثر Z‏ 2 واعتبازا OST,‏ فترقوا بين PL‏ 
والردی“ وعرفوا الل من T‏ وكان أنوشروان مع حسن سيرته يقرأ كنب 
ol SS‏ ويطلب استاع حكاياتهم وبمضى على طريقتهم )202( فإذن لا غناء 
عن ais ZL‏ أن يعتى aly‏ ويكتب Jas‏ لکن ليس OL OS‏ 
gäl‏ للاحتراز عن الجازقة والزجم بالغيب بل على حسب الوجوه المذكورة فى 
تحريراة) الأصول (za‏ فى الاب الثانى 

up‏ ذكر فى صحف ela‏ عليه السلام: OSL‏ ينبغى أن OS‏ مقبلا 
¿U Je‏ عارفا Jal‏ زمانه حافظا (¿LA‏ 

ولثل هذا قال النى صلل الله عليه وسم :. كف عليك هذا 

المقصد TO‏ )9 مصر بلد أمن وبركة قال الله JW‏ حكاية عن 
يوسف .عليه السلام: «ادخلوا مصر إن شاء الله آمنين» وقال PE‏ الله 
عله وس إذا Opa gs‏ فاستوصوا بأهها Let‏ ف لم Lesli‏ 
L38315‏ ما جندا MUS‏ فان ذلك خير جنود أهل E‏ 2 )03 وهى كنانة الله 
فى أرضه من أراد بها kas‏ قصمه الله وقال: الهم بارك فى Woes Mas‏ 
وقال عبرو بن العاص:: ولايد مصر_جامعة BE dos‏ وع OS‏ الاجنار أنه 
قال: من أراد النظر إلى et‏ الجنة فلينظر إلى أرض مصر 1 إذا أزهرت05 

وذكر فى بعض النواريخ أن par‏ «صئورة فى كتب الآوائل وسائر المدن 
le Ble‏ إلا az‏ ,9( وروی عن أبن عاس رضى الله ye‏ أنه 


(I) Abis. (2) Awadl. (3) A supralin: “GS. )4( AK. (5) .تحديده‎ 
(6) C deest. (7) A Sk. — (8) Ccorr.to «Ll. — (9) A والمقصد‎ (corr. to saill). 
(0)Cla.  (1A«. (2 BCS. (3) Ades; ^ (1) Als. 
(15—15) A for deleted .حين تزهر‎ ^ (16) A abit? 
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قال: دعا نوح رنه لولد ولده par‏ بن يضر بن حام وبه "كيت مصر وهو 
Jl‏ القبط فقال: الهم" بارك فيه وفى 2553 وأسكنه الأرض المباركة الى هى 
ام اللاد وغوث abd‏ التى تبرها أفضل Gal oT‏ واجعل فما Ol‏ 
البركات Ls‏ له ولولده Iss eM‏ لم وكان منهم السحرة آمنوا len‏ فى 
ساعة واحدة dy OY,‏ جاعة أسليوا OST‏ من جاعة القبط وكان جميع 
السحرة Gi gu‏ وأربعين Ul‏ ومائتين. واثنين Ui] gez,‏ وقالوا 
CT»‏ برب العالمين (20b)‏ رب موسى وهرون» Jë‏ العض الاخر: 
مصر خزانة الأرض K‏ استدلالا على ذلك بقول الله تعالى حكاية عن > 
عليه OL‏ «قال اجعلى على خزائن الارض j]‏ حفيظ «de‏ ول9 تكن تلك 
الخوائن O)‏ مصر فذكر الله du‏ بخرائن PM‏ 

ومصر فى EN‏ اثالث والرابع فسلبت من حر UNI‏ والثان ومن برد 
gil‏ السادس والخاس فطاب Ogle‏ وضعف b=‏ وخفل بردها فأمن 
أهلها من غارات الترك وجوش الروم وقحط الامطار pil,‏ 

قال Vl ekz ue Bill jam cepe Mag JE ail el‏ 
uad‏ فى EN k‏ بمصر dus al Lelo‏ عن المصائب والزلازل والآفات 
والعاهات وكان ذلك وقت ual‏ .يوم اثلاث ثامن رجب — سبع 
ZV, o,‏ بالمجرى القمرى العمرى OO‏ وحسينا الله ونم الوكيل وصاواته 
ss, JU, RU‏ وسلام 


11 
a. Ad-Dahabi, Mu'jam 
(above, p. 349) 


عمّد بن أحمد بن olaa‏ بن oe‏ الدولة الامام CU axel ss‏ 
بدر الدين of‏ عبد الله ابن السراج الدمشقى 


(1) A »LJ. (9) A deest. BOBU. (Als. (5) © Jb الصلاة‎ . 
(GAA. AB. (8 ABCh. (9 B MU. (10) A deest; © He AA. ٠ 
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5 سنة gux "o ole‏ وقرأ aw‏ روايات على ابن by‏ 
e‏ عل blll‏ والاسكندراق ومع مع ابن as‏ الكير à‏ سنة ثلاث 
وثمانين وبعدها من Tl‏ بن الفتراء وجاعة 
وكان ملي التلاوة خبيرا بحل الشاطية مشاركا فى العربية توفى فى ذى الحجة 
سنة ثلاث وأربعين 
basil‏ ابن بصخان سنة ثلاث وتسعين أنشدنا ابن Gyo‏ أنشدنا رشيد الدين 
الد dui)‏ 
y‏ الم حك St pin‏ 
ESSE Al tet! on‏ م A‏ 
<g> ues‏ أن VI ob AL‏ 
VM v pre ge‏ = 
ولاح برق" عل J ub fl‏ 
UE S s‏ لام UA‏ 


Poe 


< DW M i3 x 
Vd EP STS mele 
5 وهى بديعة مشبورة‎ Ú J) وذكر القصيدة‎ (121b) 
b. Ad-Dahabi, Tabagát al-qurrá? (2) 
(above, p. 349) 

352] الدولة الايمام البارع المقرىء‎ (I) > بن أحمد بن بصخان بن‎ Ze 
بدر الدين بن السراج الدمشق‎ pel 

ولد سنة OU‏ وسين as‏ وسمع الكثير بعد cil‏ من “pl‏ بن الفتراء 
وجاعة MAL gos‏ سنة تسعين وبعدها فقرأ I‏ عبرو ola‏ كثير ونافع 
على رض الدين بن Bp‏ ولابن عامس على الفاضلى ثم" جمع عليه السبعة Ob‏ 
الفاضلى وأنا وهو oly‏ غدير وشمس الدين Gl‏ فى أتاء الختمة لم يكل 
Ms.: tb. (2) I do not know whether the edition of the Tabagát‏ )1( 


mentioned by Brockelmann, GAL Supplement II, 46, extends as far as the 
biography of Ibn Bashan. 
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US ol‏ م عرض ختمة بالسبع على الدمياطى وأخرى Je‏ > برهان الدين 
الاسكندرئ وقرأ ختمة لعاصم على شزف الدين الفزارى ولازمه مسّدة deli,‏ 
شرح أ شامة وتردّدنا إلى شيخنا ae‏ الدين بحت عليه القصيد BEE‏ 
p‏ وانجفل إلى مضر سنة سبع Xe‏ وجاس فى حانوت تاجرا 
ثم" أقبل على العرية فأحكها وقدم دمشق بعد Ce‏ أعوام ial,‏ لارقراء 
القراآت oll,‏ وقصده القراء والمشتغلون وظهرت dla‏ وببرت معارفه 
وعد ضيه 
ثم" j)‏ أقرأ لا عبرو بادغام OD‏ لتركوها» وباب وراه 
سائغا فى العرية والتزم إخراجه من القصيد وصمّم على ذلك مع اعترافه بأنّه 
ل يقرأ به وقال: أنا قد < أذن لى >) أن Lil‏ ا فى القصيد وهذا CF‏ منها 
pla‏ عليه شيخنا ae‏ الدين والشيخ كال الدين ابن الزملكانى وغيرها فطله 
قاضى ilai‏ بحضورم وراجعوه وباحئوه فم ينته فنعه FU‏ من الارقراء به 
وأمره eh os pakl tale‏ من الاقراء de‏ ثم" G)‏ استخار الله Ji‏ 
واستاذن TW‏ الارقراء بالجامع وجلس للاإفادة asly‏ عليه المقرئون وأخذوا 
عنه القراآت والعرية وله ملك يقوم abla‏ ولم Jo‏ من الجهات درها 
إلى الآن ولا Ob‏ جهة مع كال «lel‏ 
12 


Ibn Hajar, Inbá’ 
(above, p. 356, n. 3, p. 472, n. 9, and p. 496, n. 2) 

هذا تعليق جمعت فيه حوادث الزمان النى أدركته من مولدئ WY Xe‏ 
وهل M‏ مفصّلا فى "K‏ سنة Oge‏ وفات ole dl‏ مستوعا aly}‏ الحديث 
خصوصا من لقيته وأجاز لى وغالب ما 38 فيه ما ot aii Aj uals‏ 
أرجع Mal)‏ أو وجدته be‏ من أثق به من Ale‏ ورققتى كالتأريخ الكير للشيخ 
Qur'an: Aly. (2) Cf. also as-Safadt, Nakt, 240. (3) < >. Cf. as-Safadt.‏ )1( 

(4) as-Safadt + الدين ابن صصرى‎ Æ. (8) as-Safadt: .طب‎ (6) AKM, XIX, 3,85: 
من‎ do احوال‎ . (7) AKM: «as, (8 AKM: علبه‎ (?) 
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ناصر الدين بن ol dl‏ وقد معت عليه is‏ من da‏ ولصارم الدين بن 
del ees [ a el ais ilo‏ ا ورين e Jl a‏ 
Cac‏ وللحافظ العثلامة شباب < الدين > أحد بن Se‏ الدين حجّى الدمشقى 
Qaem‏ 2 والفاضل البارع oC‏ تقى الدين أحد بن de‏ 
المقريزى والحافظ العالم شيخ الحرم تقى.الدين عمد بن أحد بن على oll‏ 
القاضى GU‏ 2 والحافظ مود gall‏ وذكر أن الحافظ عاد الدين بن AS‏ 
aae‏ فى تأريخه وهو كا قال لكن منذ انقطع ابن US‏ صارت عمدته على £X‏ 
ابن دقاق حتى كان — منه الورقة الكاملة ë old Cos E AI‏ يتهم 9 
فدح اللحن الظاهر مثل أخلع عل cel, coe‏ منه أن oh‏ دقاق Sa‏ 
Ó‏ بعض oto‏ ما يدل" عل 9) أنه شاهدها فكتب aJ‏ كلامه بعينه k‏ 
تضمّنه وتكون تلك XOU‏ وقعت pat‏ وهو بعد فى عتتاب ولم أتشاغل QR‏ 
¿Ue‏ بل كتبت منه V‏ ليس عندى Ú‏ أظن أنه اطلع عله من الآمور dl‏ 

Yo ox ES‏ ونحضرها 

ale,‏ إناء الخمر بأبناء العمر JUI al,‏ أن يم Ú‏ خير 

وهذا الكتاب بحسن من حيث الحوادث أن يكون ذيلا على تأريخ BH‏ 
عاد الدين بن كشي ul GB‏ فى ذيل تأرخه إلى هذه ZJ‏ ومن حيث 
الوفبات أن a‏ ذيلا على الوفات التى far‏ الحافظ تق الدين بن go‏ 
egl Yb‏ إلى أوائل هذه السنة.... 

£ قدر الله الوصول إلى حلب حرسم الله تعالى فى .شمر رمضان‎ e... 
بها العلامة الأوحد الحافظ‎ EU ست وثلاثين فطالعت تأريخها الذى جعه‎ 
ak أوائله وطالته‎ ax وقد‎ call لابن‎ Olt علاء الدين ذيلا على‎ 
Lal من 22331 ثم من المستودة والحقت فيه أشياء كثيرة وسمعت منه‎ 


. ومع مى‎ 
() AKM: J. (2) AKM: sa. (3) 7:59. n. (4) Ms. in marg. 


(8) Ms, 42,0. 
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13 
Ibn al-Mulaqqin, “Iqa 
(above, p. 414, n. 7) 


.... وقد Ge‏ بهذا الشأن الجاعات من eui)‏ والتأخرين Vil,‏ فيه 

توالف فاتول من علته CE‏ فى ذلك LM‏ أبو حفص المطتوعى £d a. s‏ 

تقى الدين ابن الصلاح ثم" القاضى أبو الطتّب الطبرى م PR‏ 

ol al ate]‏ 2 أبو AZ‏ الجرجانى ثم" القاضى عبد الومّاب الشيرازى ثم 

Gy all ap‏ بفندق أحد أجداده ثم” أبو الجيب النبروردى ثم ابن 

الصلاح ada,‏ النواوى وأهمل We‏ من ote‏ أفردتهم فى جرو BAN,‏ 
ذلك ابن باطيش أيضا وهذا التأليف .... 
14 


Safi-ad-din b. Abi l-Mansár, Risdlah 
(above, p. 426, n. 1) 


elo call ولدى إبراهم أن أجمع له شيئا من أخبار الأولياء‎ le 

فاستخرت الله OK, dis‏ هذا وقد بلغت من العمر أربعا oq,‏ سنة 
ووضعت ما dy‏ الذهن مع ضعفه .... 
15 


As-Saháwi, al-Qawl al-munbi 
(above, p. 430, n. 7) 


قال شيخنا العامة الاستاذ الحافظ الشمس السخاوى فسح الله فى مدته 
uiid)‏ أخبار بن عرب له وهو (à‏ 

قال النيف بن بلبان المسعودى إن" الشيخ العامة قطب العارفين AS‏ 
الدين A‏ بن القسطلانى < قال > ) فى ابن العرنى عيى الدين أنه حدر من 
dal‏ .وبين فى Via‏ فاد al‏ ولال طريقه فى كاب DEW ILS.‏ 


m? 
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ذكر فیا جاعة من هؤلاء LIN‏ قال كذا قلت وكذا oe‏ منهم فى كتابه 
S TNT‏ صريحة من قريحة 1 فى المنع :من الدعوى والسطح وبين 
à‏ الفاسد وقال إن مقالاتهم راجت (؟) على أقوام ضعفاء العقول سفهاء الأحلام 

,$5 أنو ole‏ ف kal‏ أن القطب هذا جمع MUS‏ < $$ الطائفة 
القائلة بالوحدة المطلقة فى الموجودات Lab‏ بذكر اللاج وذكر شيا من 
أخباره وشعره وقتله ثم" قال: UJ‏ اشرت مقالنه تابعه Ye‏ من اعتقد فيه 
الكال ودرست تلك العقيدة إلا مع 222 OU‏ قدست (S)‏ مستسرة baza‏ 
لا تتظاهر به إلا مع Lele‏ المعتقدين Ca‏ الواثقين Ce‏ بكتان ما تلقيه 
iet, OW)‏ الد الوثيق de‏ امن دخل فى دائرتها obl,‏ لدعوتها € 
تفعل الارساعيلية فى كتان ما تحاول من مقصودها وأخذها العهد de‏ المستجيب 
لداعيها Ly‏ تطاولت المدد 25 هذا aal‏ صار عند آحاد à‏ البلاد 
مستورا وکان ot‏ أظهر ذلك s»‏ المغرب شخص يعرف we ol‏ الله 
الشوذى يقال ]5 كان ae‏ بتلسان ولا يعم له OK «Eu rx‏ 
متمكنا فى العلوم متقنا للصنعة المطاوبة من eS‏ الأوهام بالانفس وه ابو 
إحاق ell‏ بن بوسف بن A‏ بن Glas‏ الأوسى المعروف بابن المرأة 
فاشتغل عليه بعلم الكلام وتلق عه على ما قبل هذا المعتقد باطنا ثم" Jš)‏ 
إلى مرسية فاشتغل عليه de Vol‏ الكلا 

وآنا عنه بطريقه الارمام شرف الدين أبو عد الله a‏ بن عبد الله بن 
dl‏ الفضل السلمى المدنى وكان o‏ اشتغل عليه Wiley‏ (؟) )142( ما كان 
من الآمر سند al)‏ ومن شعر أب عبد الله الشوذى: 

Rel طق‎ oJ wit i AA at IE 

di pee us funis .به‎ o al داك‎ 

(4) قرب و ن ای من بعید‎ ols POSS 


(1) Ms. k? (2) Leg. ql. (3) Ms. gle. (4) The verses are quoted by 
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قال الشیخ ENTER‏ بعد ذلك من أحصاب ابن المرأة 
وغير [ه] akei‏ من .قال all oie‏ ,أعداد G+ ol à‏ ترام اور 
OES,‏ وكان فى زمان ابن المرأة أبو عبد الله see‏ بن على بن محمد 
العرى oia d] Jud o» dul ncm Ja.‏ الثلاد olla‏ 
وخسائة وجاور بمكة وسمع h‏ الحديث cao y‏ الفتوحات الفتوحات le ¿KU‏ وكان 4 
لسان فى التصوف ومعرفة a‏ 4 إلا أنه أفسده le‏ اتتحاه من هذه المقالة cite,‏ 
US‏ كثيرة على مقاصده التى اعتقدها ونج فى كتب Me‏ مهاج تلك الطائفة 
Bo‏ فبا أسفارا كثيرة وأقام بدمشق مدة ثم انتقل الى الروم# وحصل له 
ما قول وأموال dx‏ ثم عاد إلى دمشق وما توفى ING‏ والعشرين من 

دیع الآخر سنة ثمان وثلاثين وستّائة ومولده فى رمضان سنة Aer, oiie‏ 
ومن Be a‏ 
الب الحو (AS uA i‏ 


te NS $. 


Ui Be ox aidera t‏ يكلف 
إلى آخر أبيات ذكرها قال الشيخ أبو حيّان: cal‏ ما كتبناه من كلام 
الشيخ قطب الدين 
16 


As-Sahawi, al- Jawáhir wa-d-durar* 
(above, p. 455, n. 4) 


ee 
رسول الله صلى الله‎ Vas سيرة‎ II قد أفرد خاق لا يمكن حصرم من‎ 
(a فنهم محمّد بن احق وهذيها عبد الملك بن‎ cia عليه وسلّم‎ 
Yahyâ b. Haldûn, Bugyah no. 93 Bel (Alger 1904). (1) sic. (2) الروم‎ <>. 
(3) Cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Futfhát al-Makhkiyah, beg; Latâ’if al-asrár, 42 (Cairo 
1380/1961). 


* P—Ms. Parisar. 2105. The folio numbers refer to this ms. 
A=Ms. Ahmet III, 2991. 
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Me,‏ وضع dell‏ روض BY‏ واختصره الذهى My Ls‏ الروض 
Sally‏ اعد “py 3a Je. ue Tull, ZP lad dele cy‏ 
الروض ^ je,‏ مغلطاى على سيرة ابن plan‏ والزوض كتاب الزهر e‏ 
SANA‏ 

os‏ سعد ING‏ طقاته الكبرى سيرة d ples‏ وكذا لابن أنى خيثمة 
ولان عساكر فى تأرج o‏ وجمع أبو الشيخ ابن Um‏ وأبو الحسين 
ابن فارس اللغوى السيرة وكذا لابن ) عبد الب وسمّاها š‏ الدرر 
CONS‏ حزم فى غير ee‏ الوداع والدهياطى وعبد al‏ المقدسى وهى 
ختصرة وشرحها القطب QU‏ فاجاد oly‏ سيد الناسس ose à‏ الاش 
)2989( ونور Spall‏ وكتب عل اليون dub‏ حلت H JD J‏ 
Gus‏ وأو الريع الكلاعى فى الاكتفاء — والذهى فى مجلد 
والهاد ارس كثير فى مقدمة تأريخه وأحسن ما شاء "TR P‏ 
والقاض عز الدين ابن جاعة فى مصنفين ‏ ولعثمن بن عيسى بن درباس 
امارانى الفوائد الثيرة فى جوامع السيرة ‏ ونظم العراق ألفية فى السيرة مثى 
là‏ على سيرة مختصرة لغلطاى كتب علها أعنى سيرة مغلظاى bead) Ab à‏ 
الشمس البرماوى والشرف أبو الفتح ZIM‏ وجرد ذلك ف aad‏ مفرد 
الشيخ تق الدين ابن نهد Ah KU‏ وشرح هذا dl‏ الشاب ابن 
رسلان # ومن قله C2‏ ابن gl‏ لكن ما وقفت Cale‏ 7 ثم وقفت على 
le‏ منه C‏ وبعض bt‏ من 42 Cole‏ الترجمة V‏ أسلفته = عليه لكن 
wd‏ زه إلى udis, oT‏ السيرة الشباب ,ابن الماد الاقفهسى وشرحه 
ونظمها أيضا قح الدين ابن الشبيد والفتح بن slew‏ وشرحه كذا برهان cl‏ 
ابقاعى وشرحه Cal‏ لكن إلى الآن فى يته lbs‏ تمن أدركنام كالشيخ 
٠ابن A نايح٠ (4) A‏ )3( لان A Ma. (2) A‏ 1( 

(5) ¿|> . P و‎ indistinct. (6—6) P in marg. (1—7) P deest. 
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مس الدين البرماوى فى تصنيفين وابن.ناصر الدين وكتابه le‏ نفيس والتق” 
us al‏ ف كتابه. الارمتاع 

وجمع امغازى مومى بن عقبة وابن Sle‏ وعبد IS‏ والواقدى وسعيد 
ابن ue‏ »& وآخرون عنهم او EP e‏ 

diez أو زرعة الزازى وثابت السرقسط وأو : نعم‎ 2:3 JY», 
الاصيهانى‎ UN وأبو الاس المستغفرى والطبراق وابو القلسم‎ LL 23 
وهو اجعها‎ ells CU s وأبو‎ 

وأعلام النبوة ابن as‏ وأبو ذاود السجستانى وابن فارس وأبو oJ‏ 
الماوردى الفقيه وأبو a ll C all‏ قاضى الماعة ومغلطاى 

والثمائل البوية الترمذى والمستنفرى الماضى وقد شرعت فى شرح VÀ‏ 

o,‏ البخترى وأ على بن هرون الصفة النبوية 

eut,‏ إسمعيل DEM‏ البوية 

Lil,‏ عاض كتاب الشفاء els‏ به جماعة کا قندمناه فى اللاب السابع 

bees ale الصدور فى‎ AGE Sell سيين بن سبع‎ aJ n? 
والوفاء . لابن الجوزى وشوحح فى هذه النسمية 2 . شوحح القاضى‎ er 
mew عياض فى قوله بتعريف حقوق المصطق @ والاقتفاء لابن المير‎ 
الواعظ‎ ie glut) المصطق 39 سعد‎ 

والمولد البوى eee‏ منهم من SU‏ الزين العراق oly‏ الجزدى فى 
تصنيفين “ply‏ أبو بكر all‏ الدمشق oly‏ ناصر الدين فى تصائيف له 
a sul EFI‏ فى المولد al‏ لاني el‏ السبتى à tonos 54b‏ 
dp‏ النو الكرم لعمر بن أيوب بن عمر cum sl babe‏ 


(1) A وللفاضل‎ . (2—2) P in marg. 
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n‏ بن عثملن 4 (293b)‏ التوزى والصضلاح SWI‏ وإنحاف الرواة 


٠ osa Ch i6 JI y WG,‏ ولان à JJ‏ جتان الرسول 
محمد بن طلحة بن الحسن النصيى ونقضه الكال ابن cái à coll‏ 
والمباج فى شرح حديث المعراج Ua a‏ ابن im‏ 

والخصائص الحمّدية لثير واحد وكذا المعجزات — وأفرد كل من 
نسائه ومواله وكتّابه واردافه!© وغير ذلك P‏ الله عليه L2‏ ولابن 
AS eal‏ الد cal‏ البوى لا نظير له Fhe y‏ 

d الاس‎ gf Ley عله‎ à) PZ خطه‎ any 

وأفرد eu‏ العلائی K‏ من JE el‏ وموسى Lage rs on‏ من 
الله الصلاة والسلم k=‏ وكذا عمل ابن الجررى جزءا فى مقام إبرهم 
uy,‏ الجوزى قصة يوسف عليه السلام فى مجلد 

وعمل أبو جعفر ابن المنادى ahs‏ الفرج ابن الجوزئ وجماعة ترجمة الخضر 
عليه السلام وهى فى MS‏ تصائيف لابن الجوزى أحدها Baill Je‏ لشرح 
a pies le de pope à pull de‏ فى ر3 ولان 
النقاش فى وفاته وكذا للأهدل القول المتصر على المقالات الفارغة بدعوى 
(بدعاوى؟) حياة الخضر) وليافى فى Pale‏ وأحسرن Gaia‏ 
ذلك كلام صاحب الترجمة الذى أفرده من كتابه الارصابة Ue‏ الزهر النضر C)‏ 
فى حال الخضر 

وجمع جماعة لغير واحد من الصحابة Jf‏ بكر وعمر وعثملن ols es‏ 
عوف وسعد وسعيد والعباس als‏ عبد الله cls‏ هريرة Jy‏ ذر ومعوية وم 
الدارى وخاد بن الوليد وفاطمة الزهراء ومقتل ولدها الحسين ومناقب السبطين 


(1—1) A deest. (2) P in marg. (3) A sls. (4) AoW. 
(5—5) Pin marg. (0) Sic, C. Daw’, III, 146,1. 21-22. (7) A Jail. 
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وكذا cata‏ أهل ell‏ وأخار الأحنف بن قيس وغيرهم رضوان الله OU‏ 
ed‏ أجمعين oM s?‏ بشكوال J el à LET‏ هريرة فى جزء ولغين واحد 
MATE TRUCN S‏ 

وأفرد الذهى سيرة عير بن عبد العزيز ومن قله ابن الجوزى وعبد الغى بن 
عبد الواحد gull‏ ومن قبلهها أبو بكر الآجسرى وبق ابن خد بالتأليف 9 والدورق 
وأبو عبر عبد الله بن أحمد الدمشق وابن وضاح oly‏ عبد الحم تاليف )1( 
وكذا أفرد أبو U‏ العذرى ترجمة الحسن بن ol‏ الحسن البصرى its‏ 
سيرين وأبو ES‏ ابن مندة فضائل عكرمة مولى ابن عباس وغيره مقتل سيد 
ابن ax‏ ومحنته مع clad‏ وآخر مقتل زيد بن على بن الحسين C‏ 

وغير واحد مناقب كل Gly‏ المذاهب الآربعة رحة الله ede‏ فأفرد 
مناقب الارمام ut de> J‏ جعفر sal‏ بن ax‏ بن سلامة الطحاوى rir‏ 
عبد الله الحسين بن عل بن A‏ الصيمرى 4 وأبو عبد الله الحسين بن مد 
ابن خسرو AUI‏ وأبو عمد عبد AF dl‏ بن يعقوب بن ا رث d)‏ 
ln,‏ كشف E‏ 9 وأبو ae‏ عبد القادرين عمد بن Bhat dae‏ 
طبقات الخفية Los‏ البستان فى مناقب gly odi‏ القلسم عبد الله بن عمد 
ابن ai d pall ul‏ قال السلق له جمع فضائل الاإمام وأخباره وأخبار 
abel‏ ومن روى عنه 9 وأفرد السلفى إسناده إله فى فهرسته © . 7 وأبو AN‏ 
عل بن مد بن كاس الفقبه القاضى أفرد فضائل الاإمام فى Gee‏ وأبو أجد 
we‏ بن أحد بن شعيب بن هرون الشعيى فى KZ‏ عشرين جزء! وأبو عبد الله 
we‏ بن أحمد بن عثملن الذهى وأبو soll aad‏ بن أحمد SI‏ الخوارذى 
PP‏ الفضل =< بن الرييع بن عمد العبدى وأبو يعقوب يوسف بن أحمد بن 
الرخيل الصيدلانى 6 وأبو المظفّر يوسف ابن قرغلى )2942( سبط ابن الجوزى 
A deest. (2—2) P deest. (3—3) P deest. (4—4) Pin marg.‏ )1( 


(5) A UM. (6—6) P deest, (1—7) P in marg. (8—8) P deest. 
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وآخرون Pal‏ كتاب الخوارزى وهو فى أربعين بابا ضم al)‏ مناقب صاحيبه 
وغيرها 2٠‏ وكذا أفرد الذهى لكل من أبى يوسف القاضى wey‏ بن الحسن 

صاحى d‏ ترجمة 
a quy cate oly‏ إن" alo cya ge jae oy ae Ll‏ 
جعفر anl‏ بن عمد بن رشد يره (؟) فى تصنيف اشتمل على مللك وسفين 
والأوزاعى ON‏ عبر أحد بن مد بن عبد الله Sal‏ وأبو بكر أحمد بن 
yl, chill we‏ بكر aed‏ ن g x? UA eU edly‏ 
المعدل له رسالة فى وصف سيرته وأحمد ابن واضح deis sl‏ بن Xf‏ 
er ato SE ala ad uli! atita‏ الاب Ja‏ 
e»‏ الحسن بن عبد الله بن مذحج LEN‏ والزير بن بكار القاضى alo?‏ 
سعد عبد الرحمن ابن الأوزاعى وأبو عير عبد الله بن أحمد بن بزويه Gell‏ 
فى cius‏ اشتمل على مالك والأعش ومسروق Eps‏ والثورى والأوزاعى 
ae. À, llo tee oly‏ عد cd al‏ أن di J cole ag‏ فى cias‏ 
e‏ إليه الاقتداء بأهل Call‏ وأبو.ذر عبد بن أحد المروى gly‏ مروان 
عبد الماك بن حبيب السلى oly)‏ نصر عبد الوهاب بن عبد al‏ بن ال جار * 
وأبو o‏ عل بن Pod‏ بن مسد بن فهر الفهرى وأبو الروح Qe‏ 
مسعوذ الزواوى وأبو العرب ند بن أجد بن تمم النميمى القاضى وأبو A‏ 
عمد بن أحمد بن حماد الدولانى وأبو عند الله مد بن qam‏ 
سهل 3E,‏ وأبو عبد اله عمد بن أحمد بن عثملن الذهى وأبو 
عبد اله ند بن أحمد بن عمر القشيرى وأبو بكر عمد بن جعفر الميهاسى 


0—1) P yl. (2—2) P deest. (3—3) P deest. (4—4) P deest. 


(5) A الحسين‎ . (6) Ibn Farbán, Díb4j, 228 (Fes 1316) admits البرناكاتى‎ or JKA. 
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وابو حاتم. we‏ بن حبّان اليستى ciu Boge ga? OBI‏ 
فيه مالك وأبو e»‏ وإبن وهب celi‏ وابو الحسن عمد بن عبد الله 
ابن US‏ بن age‏ الليسابورى”) وأبو علاقة عمد بن ons Jl‏ وأو ol‏ 
عمد بن القلسم بن شعبان وأبو بكر مد بن مد بن وشاح ابن الاد 
gay?‏ وضاح ونصر المقدسى الحافظ AP‏ عقوب ,وسف بن sal‏ بن 
الرخيل Caa‏ وأبو عبر يوسف بن عبد الله بن عمد بن عبد SN‏ 
9 وله Lal‏ مصنّف فى فضائل مالك Jl ila‏ حنيفة *) gly‏ عمر ding‏ 
بن < بن يوسف Gall‏ وآخروان Vue?‏ طالب oly GUL‏ المتاب 
ولعضهم JY, Cm‏ عبد الله مد بن لوي ict‏ 
فى جرء وكذا LW‏ الرشيد أنى الحسين oue‏ عل العطار الاإعلام يمن 
حتدث عن ملك بن aa ui‏ من USS Bel suras‏ 
وأفرد غير واحد كالدارقطنى والخطيب الرواة عن ملك وجاعة عواليه وآخرون 

غرائيه Gy‏ استيفاء ذلك وغوه طول 
وأفرد O gala GU] cat.‏ أبو eu SF]‏ بن عمر بن eol‏ الجعبرى 
وأبو بكر and‏ بن الحسين البيبق وهو أجمعها ‏ ولمًا أورد OA‏ أجد 
ابن عل بن ثابت الخطيب ja zen;‏ قال فى آخرها: لو استوفينا 
ato‏ وأخباره لاشتملت على Ble‏ من الأجزاء USO‏ اقتضرنا ما على هذا 
المقدار ميلا إلى التخفيف 9 وإثارا للاختصارة» ونحن نورد dle‏ الشاففى ومناقبه 
^ الاستقصاء فى كتاب نفرده Ú‏ إن شاء الله ]9 2 وصاحب الترجمة 
أبو الفضل أحد بن على بن حجر السقلاني وأبو ند den‏ بن ea‏ 
ابن عمد بن عبد الرحملن lal‏ والصاحب أبو القلسم 0945 عاد 


(1—1) P in marg. (2—2) P deest. (3—3) P deest; :اخد بن‎ P المدين‎ . 
(4—4) P deest. (5—5) P deest. (0) A + عنه‎ ål .رض‎ Mag .أو‎ 
(8—8) A الاختصار‎ bls. — (9) TB, IT, 73. (10) A deest. 
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والعاد أبو الفداء dece]‏ بن عمر بن كثير وأبو على الحسن بن أحد بن عبد 
لله بن AUI‏ فى مصنّف غير Las‏ الآخر الذى جع فيه ناء أحد عليه 
et, (294b)‏ على al ez ael‏ تعالى والحسن بن رشيق 2 وإمام أهل 
الظاهر أبو عمد داود بن عل .بن Ó eM GE‏ تصذفين وأبو ASS de‏ 
ابن < بن Oe‏ الساجى وأبو الطب طاهر بن الايمام oA‏ بن BI dl‏ 
العمراق الفقيه ابن الفقيه وأبو ace‏ عبد الله بن وسف الجرجانى القاضى Ca‏ 
zal ot‏ أفرد qus‏ تصنفا فى dla‏ وأبو الفرج عبد gor)‏ 
عل بن الجوزى الحافظ وأبو a‏ عبد الرحلن بن dl‏ حاتم مد بن إدریس 
الرازى وأبو القلسم عبد العسن بن عثملن بن غنائم فى مجك وفى خطبته ما يقنضى 
انه جع مناقب ماك La]‏ وأبو o‏ على بن بدر ual‏ وأبو القنسم على 
ابن الحسن بن هبة الله بن عسا كر الدمشق W‏ وأبو الحسن عل بن عمر 
الذارقطنى ٠٠‏ وأبو حفص عمر بن على بن cà‏ وأبو الحسين المبرك بن عبد 
UH‏ بن الطورى فا aJ «52d‏ هن حدشه مطاف لفضائل أحمد وأو 
عد الله ae‏ بن a z]‏ الوسنجى وأبو عمرو مد بن أحمد بن aly due‏ 
xe‏ الله عمد بن أحمد 3 بن 6 بن xe‏ شا کر 3 e]‏ 8 القطان 
وأبو موسى مد بن al‏ بكر بن أنى gall uae‏ له النصح بالدليل الل عن 
الاسام الشافمى شبه OG‏ وأبو الحسين”) ae‏ بن الحسين بن oot‏ 
الآبرى " وأبو حاتم عمد بن > gall‏ صاحب gad‏ في Ur‏ 
وأبو بكر ae‏ بن الحسين ابن عبد الله الآجترى صاحب الشريعة وغيرها 

وأبو عبد الله مد بن سلامة بن جعفر القضاعى وابو الحسين. مد بن عبد 
الله بن جعفر الرازی ae gh TUL,‏ الله عمد بن عبد الله النیسابوری والارمام 


(1—1) P deest. — (2) P خلا‎ (3) P in marg. (4) A inserts here P's 
marginal note 6-6. (5) as-Sam‘ûnî, Ansáb, 12b: odh (6—6) P in marg. 
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الفخر عمد بن عمر الرازى id Val dy”‏ فى gay‏ مذهبه على غيره فيه 
له Lu 33£ ey Ue a) ace VCI dul, C245 cab‏ 
الحسين ابن النجار البغدادى ومصشسفه Sil‏ والعلاءة أبو القلسم ود CAEN‏ 
صاحب GE‏ 4 شاف العى كلام الشافعى | والفقيه نص alo pad‏ 
ALS‏ بن شرف النووى وطائفة pin?)‏ أبو القلسم SAEN‏ وضم —J‏ 
فضائل ALI lel‏ وجمبع Je)‏ بن LL‏ الميرى وغيره qr EE‏ 
ET‏ وجمع حليته 11 عمرو بن الصلاح وأفردت Remap aA udi‏ 
ete 15], 9. WILL‏ هذا فقول القاضى شمس الدين بن خلكان أخبرنى أحد 
Lll‏ الفضلاء أنه عمل فى مناقب ial pte SO alal‏ قد تعلم ما 4 من 
القصور ولكن فوق كل ذى de de‏ © 
وأفرد مناقب أجر 6 أبو بكر أحمد بن الحسين البق الحافظ فى ale‏ 

وأو الحسن أحمد بن عمد بن عمر بن أبان Sil‏ وأبو عل Odd‏ بن Jal‏ 
ابن عبد الله بن GLEN‏ مصتف غير مصنّفه الآخر Sl‏ جع ثناء كل واحد 
من الشافى وأحمد على صاحبه © وأبو عبد الله الحسين بن أحمد برك eed‏ 
الاسدى 0 e» ha?‏ سليملن بن أحبد ly Cal‏ عمد عبد الله بن 
مد بن منندويه الشروطى وأبو jue]‏ عبد اله بن عمد lll 59 A)‏ 
شيخ OLY‏ فى gly ale‏ عمد عبد الله بن يوسف iH‏ القاضى Sy‏ 
مناقب الشافمى وطبقات الشافعة أفرد للاامام أحمد gly izg‏ محمد عبد الرحملن 
ابن ol‏ حاتم الرازى gl olo‏ عبد Gayl‏ بن Ue‏ بن الجوزى وهو أجعها 
e» hy”‏ عبد a= Jl‏ بن Jl‏ عبد لله bo ax‏ بن is‏ الحافظ 
ابن الحافظ 0 وأبو زكرياء )2952( عیی بن عبد الوهاب بن AF‏ بن مندة 
P drest. (2—2) P deest. (3—3) P deest; Ibn Hallikán, III, 309‏ )1—1( 


(Cairo 1948). (4) A + رضى الله عنه‎ . (5) A ctl? (6—6) P in marg. 
(1—7) P deest. (8) A deest. (9—9) P deest. 
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Sod!‏ فى Le‏ كير مفيد وآخرون e D‏ أبو نصر الشیرازی" وكذا 
أفردت ace‏ وخصائص مسنده وأفرد الركن شافع بن عمر dela‏ 
الجبل odi‏ زيدة الاخبار فى مناقب الأممة الأبرار يعنى )229 الاربعة 

وأفرد ole wlll‏ الصحيح ترجمة الحافظ الذهى وأبو حفص ابن 
lads Gill‏ )9 كشيخنا فى نعو ol S‏ وجدتما daz‏ سمّاها هدى أو هداية 
السارى لسيرة الخارى erm‏ بها Ue‏ فى سنة the JU s o‏ 
tE‏ ام الى ima God Ge ere ee‏ 
الارمام ue‏ وعمل جامعه جزء! فى ختم الصحبح فيه 335 من ذلك ولوراقه 
di‏ جعفر عمد Jia‏ حاتم البخارى que‏ فى نحو oly, onal‏ أبو تمد 
ael‏ بن عبد الله بن مد بن يوسف الفربرى عن جده عن diia‏ 

m‏ بن CEL‏ الشباب أبو عمد المقدسى وكذا OG)‏ ناصر الدين 
وجامعه فى جزء فى ختم صميحه أيضا أشار Dau‏ من ;=< فيه 

FU) تق الدين بن فهد‎ bRSY E داود السجستانى 9 ابن‎ JY, 
tie الک )9 وجامعه فى جزء عمله فى ختم‎ 

ولآنى عیسی الترمنى 9ابن بشكوال أيضا وأو 9" القلسم عید بن د بن 
عباس الاإسعردى Lal SAI “ply‏ 

d,‏ عبد الرحملن النسائی جامعه فى جزء era! ¿US Ze alia‏ ابن 
بشكوال أخبار a SLi)‏ 

وكذا أفردت أخبار e‏ من الملوك epe‏ المأمون آفردها بعصم . 
والمعتضد أبو العباس أحمد بن الناصر ul‏ أحمد git‏ طلحة بن المتوكل أنى 
الفضل جعفر بن المعاصم dl‏ إحمق مد بن الرشيد هلرون جمع سيرته سنان بن 
Pdes (2-2) Pinmarg. —— (AOOÓ. —— se‏ )=( 


(5) A مود‎ @ A لابن‎ . (7) P deest. (8—8) P gl. 
(9—9) Pim mar; tie ge: AMS. (10—10) P 3. (11—11) A deest (I). 
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euo o وأحمد بن طولون صاحب الجامع أفرد أبو عمد‎ ut 
أفرد ابن زولاق سيرة ولده خمارويه‎ NAT 2 سيرته‎ Meg pall ابن زولاق‎ 
وأبو‎ Os وسيرة جوهر وأخبار‎ cho وسيرة الارخشيد تمد‎ 
على‎ od جمع سيرة سيف الدولة أنى‎ hall الحسن على بن الحسين الزراد‎ 
295) ابن عبد الله & حمدان. . , والوزين أبو الجسن :عل :بن عبد الرحمن‎ 
والصلاح يوسف بن‎ oyal بعض‎ due أفرد‎ pee وزير المستنصر‎ 
بن تم‎ go أبو الحاسن يوسف بن‎ UJ أيوب وناهيك به جلالة أفردها‎ 
سماه النوادر الساطانية والمحاسن الوسفية‎ she Boldt الموصل ويعرف بابن‎ 
وللماد الكاتب البرق الشأى فى أخبار صلاح الدين وفتوحه وأحواله وحوادث‎ 
السيرة الصلاحية أبو المكارم أسعد 9 بن‎ do ele فى أيامه فى تسع‎ dul 
uds Rr 0 الناصر‎ 24s ool, الخطير الكاتب.. ر‎ 
EA والمصباح‎ (295b) rll الصلاحى والجد المضدى والفخر‎ atl الجوزى‎ 
BLA الامام اللاصر كل واحد من‎ ALT لدعوة الارمام المستضىء والفاخر فى‎ 
Ó aa ell, ٠ 20 الليفة‎ ZS UT ax بحلد ويقال إن له‎ 
يمين الدولة‎ SLL بن طاحة وغيرها  مم‎ add كتاب العقد الفريد‎ 

ود بن سبكتكين أفردها أبو نصر AZ‏ بن عبد O) gal EH‏ 
ولحمّد بن وسف بن عمّد Bull‏ الملحى OLS (s)‏ فى أخبار صاحب الزمان 
us 9‏ اللهدى6) OFM,‏ أنى عبد اله ane‏ بن he‏ بن إبرهم بن 
شئداد الحلى المتوفى بعد aay csl‏ سيرة الظاهر يبرس البندقدارى وكذا 
جعها كاتبه تحيى الدين ابن عبد الظاهر ولو رخ صارم الدين eu‏ بن عمد 
ابن pal‏ ہی دقاق سيرة الظاهر dà» ogy‏ العلامة الدن eal‏ 


(1) P + deleted os. (2) AGh WW. — (9) Au .أبو‎ — (4) P n marg. 


(8) A P Gall. (6—6) P in marg. (7) P ولل لامة‎ . 
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Ila‏ وكذا نظمها aZ‏ بن ناهض الى gall es‏ ايضا ثرا 
,03$ أفرد سيرة كل من الظاهر ططر والاشرف cU Gluy‏ 

وجمع بعض الدمشقيين .من اأخذ عن صاحب الترجة ias‏ الظاهر جقمق 
PTUS UE" E PT IUE dh Le ga ps bt Bs‏ 
ذلك وما ele‏ مقصده 43 وكذا جمع بعض op Í‏ اخذت عنه أخبار 
ge M ay es Bh atf o seal hka our X Ua‏ 

"i e السيق‎ TA قاسيرة‎ Je 

وأفردت ترجمة غير واحد من العلباء والمحدثين والزهاد e‏ 

ge‏ بن el‏ لابن الجوزى ومن قله لجعفر بن am‏ الخلدى ودين 
حسن بن A3‏ العسقلانى 

وأو )?5 enl‏ بن e»‏ الحرق 23 القتسم بن بشكوال*) 

والمؤترخ ااصارم ead‏ بن دقاق 33 +J ee‏ 

والعز أو land‏ بن عبد الله بن مسد بن أحمد بن عمد بن قدامة 
pl‏ أفرد gl‏ الفداء ابن SBI‏ سيرته فى مجلد 

وإبرهم بن عبد الرحم بن جماعة جمعها لنفسه 

وأبو بكر أحمد بن الحسين Sell‏ جعها جامعه فى جزء 

دوا بك أحمد بن d‏ خيئمة لابن BN Ky‏ 

... سيرته‎ Oooh UJ ul الخير‎ al wl, 

وأبو هيم أحد بن عبد الله بن أحد oh Gee leo‏ مومى dell‏ 
ومن قبله aH‏ وفيا من elm‏ من شيوخه عنه وهم نحو ثمانين رجلا 

وأبو idl‏ أحمد بن عبد الله بن سليمن المعترى جعها JURE‏ ابن العديم 
فى كتاب سماه الإنضاف والتحر. ى فى دفع dill‏ والتجرىء عن al‏ العلاء المسرى 

)1( ALS. (2) A deest. (3—3) P in marg. (4—4) P deest 

(5—5) P deest. (6) 4 أفرد‎ ٠ 
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وأبو UAI‏ أحمد بن عبد الحلم بن تيميّة فى J‏ الوافر لان ناصر 
الد وهو شبه الترجة بل أفرد ترجته من قله أبو عبد Mail‏ بن عبد المادى 
الحافظ فى de‏ والسراج po yu am il‏ با AM ue‏ 
uela‏ اليل فى کراریس cm s‏ بها 

وأبو UAM‏ أحمد بن oL al‏ على بن أحمد ue o‏ الرفاعى Je‏ 
e ats‏ الدين أحمد) )2968( بن سليمن Sood Pl‏ فى أربعة ANS‏ 
رتبا على GV‏ فضول والحافظ اب ناصر الدين الدمشق فيه وفى الشيخ 
عيد القادر جوء 

وأبو مسعود أحمد بن الفرات الرازى جعها يوسف بن خليل 

ul,‏ طاهر أحمد بن عمد بن أحمد LI‏ جعها الذهى 

وأبو "YA dol TM‏ بن حسن 3C a‏ أفردت ud,‏ فى تأليف 

وأبو U‏ البصير أحمد بن مد بن عبد الرحمن البلشى أفرد له 
9 الرشيدى ترجة WU‏ تفائس HL al Caos o‏ وكذا أفزدها © 
« هان الابنامى OLE‏ الكوكب امير فى O pall U al cats‏ 

sel cub‏ بن LF‏ بن عد الكريم بن عطاء الله أفردها #الشمس محمد 
ابن عل الشاذلى عرف PUL, SLL‏ كشف “ka‏ فى ale‏ الشيخ تاج الدين 
ابن عطاء8) 

والعارف UNF‏ أحمد بن تمد بردت SIA (S) JW ot‏ 
بالرأس فى cias‏ لصاحبه امل dl‏ عبد الله عمد بن ose‏ بن € بن عبد 
الملك الشاطى 40.29 المطب الغالى*) 


(1) P +an erasure of one or two words. (2—2) P in marg. (3) A deest. 
(4) Acl? (5—5) P in marg: (6) A lakes ; P has a deleted ix J before bal. . 
(7) The title is mentioned anonymously by as-Sabáwt, Tuhfat al-ahbáb, 394 (Cairo 
1356/1937), from Ibn Abi l-Mansür's Risdlah. (8—8) Pin marg. (9—9) P 


in marg. 
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وأبو الاس ael‏ بن محمد بن مفرح( الشاب LE‏ جمعها أبو محمد 
عبد الله ال جزیری 2 فى جرء ماه S‏ النور والزهر 

Jun],‏ بن ze)‏ القاضى جعها ابن يشكوال 

وأبو القلسم eie]‏ بن محمد بن الفضل اليمى Lez‏ أبو >= BAN‏ 
فى جزء كين 

والشيخ dii dod ee]‏ جعها بعضهم 

( وأشغب الطامع وغيره OF‏ هو فى معناه BY‏ الوليد go Al‏ 0 

وبشر بن الحارث UE‏ من حديث أن عبرو بن SN‏ وكذا أفردها 
ابن الجوزى © ومن قله أبو الفضل عبد الله بن عبد الرحلن الزهرى ومحمد بن 
GA)‏ الباوردى 

وجمع ترجمة أي عبد الرحملن بق بن ماد وتسمية SL‏ التى Yeo‏ 
حفيده أبو الحسن عبد الرحمن بن ael‏ وكذا جمع فضائله الآمير عبد الله بن 


«oll 
SN قله‎ o9 JUK بن أسد الحاسى جمعها ابن‎ eA, 
NOI 


9 وأقخار الدين حامد بن محسّد بن محسّد الخوارزى GEN‏ ترجم نفسه فى Pre‏ 

وأفرد ابن الجوزى للحسن البصرى ترجمة 

والرضى أبو الفضائل الحسن الصغانى جمعها أبو aed‏ الدمياض 

وأبو od e‏ بن علل o» jl cial‏ أخاره 

“ply”‏ الحسن بن عل بن end‏ بن إبراهيم الواسطى oli gd‏ أبو عبد الله 
ابن مرزوق فى مناقبه V e‏ 


(1) gf? (2) Cf Ibn al-Hatib, Tháfah, 92 (Cairo 1319); Hàjjt Halifah, 
VI, 301 Flügel has gy dM. (3—3) P deest. (4—4) P deest. (5—5) P deest. 


(6—6) P in marg. (1—7) P deest; m LA, Cf. Durar, II, 20. 
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وأبو عل الحسين بن عبد الله بن الحسن بن سينا الفيلسوف جمع أبو ae‏ 
الجوزجانی أخباره فی Cee‏ 

ntl,‏ بن منصور الحلاج أفرد أخباره أبو الحسن عل بن أحمد بن 
O) aal “fe‏ وقرأها عليه السلن وقال hE:‏ موضوعات عن رواة eds Jale‏ 
m‏ وجمع اہی الجوزى أخباره فى caia‏ سمّاه eui‏ محال الحا 

والصلاح أ بو الصفاء خليل بن أيك الصفدى جمعها لنفسه 

والشيخ e"‏ العرب أفر دها er‏ 

و des‏ بن عل" e^ vu‏ (صاحب) )5( المستنير المرزبانى أخباره 

“ وذو النون الاخميمى المصرى cem‏ بن رشيق*) 

ورابعة العدوية لابن الجوزى 

وزياد بن عبد الرحملن شبطون لابن بشکوال 

۴ جعفر تمم بن تلد بن تم‎ dl uel العرب‎ gI ases 

وسعيد بن المبيّب GY‏ الجوزى 

chins‏ بن عيينة لابن بشكوال 

وسفين الثورى لابن الجوزى ومن قله cell BY‏ عبد الله بن 2 بن 
جعفر بن حبّان 2059 a3‏ يعقوب ain]‏ بن محمد ael‏ 

Gab e als‏ بن أحد ب shed Ctr EP‏ المقدمى 
coal‏ عنه 

Kn 0‏ أبو الفضل onde‏ بن š‏ المقدمى الخبلى أفرد سيرته البرزالى ‏ 

وأبو داود Glade‏ بن داود gate LIU]‏ أبو ن نعم Sheed‏ 


(1—1) P in marg. (2) A الحسين‎ . (3) saill ? (4—4) P deest; 
A after the entry Ziyád, but the correct position of the entry is indicated by special 
marks. (6—5) P deest. — (8—6) P deest. (7—7) P inmarg. (8) A um. 
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وأبو Gale ae‏ > مبران.الأعيش )2965( ce pe‏ بن خليل وكذا 
ابن بشکوال 

والسموءل بن يحبى بن عباس all‏ البغدادى c‏ رأيت det‏ 
LIIS‏ ذكر فما سبب إسلامه وهو شبه الترجمة لنفسه 

)1 الحافظ‎ 2 e» بن‎ cas e» القاضى لای‎ e459 

وكشف النطاء عن سيرة شس ابن Use‏ يعنى قاضى القضاة شس الدين 
vs Al‏ وما علت تعيين مؤلّفها لكنه — den‏ 

والشيخ SSA‏ عبد الله بن أحمد بن عمد بن قدامة جمعها الضياء المقدسى 
فى جزءين والذهى lal‏ 

وعد الله بن الاومام أحمد بن محسّد بن حتيل أفرد شبوخه الحافظ A‏ 
بكر بن نقطة فى جزء فزادت epo‏ على Xe‏ 

9 وأبو محسّد عبد الله بن al‏ زيد SW‏ صاحب الرسالة جمع ال جزولى مناقبه 

dit bol spe بن أى‎ sel am عبد الله بن‎ ae yl, 
i eA ابن‎ 

ae,‏ الله بن AW‏ لابن بشكوال 

وأبو بكر عبد الله بن عمد بن عبيد بن Vall Val‏ جمعها أبو موسى 
RU‏ 

وشيخ DUM‏ أبو Jae]‏ عبد الله بن محمد بن le‏ بن whe‏ الانضارى 
المروى جمع مناقبه وما als‏ بها الحافظ عبد القادر الرهاوى فى كتاب p‏ 
والمدوح [e‏ خم 

وأو محمّد عبد الله بن عمد بن هرون الطاق أظمّما and)‏ 

وعبد الله بن وهب لابن JS‏ 


(1—1) P deest. (2) 2, leg. e al (al-Barádi*t ?). (8—3) P in marg. 
(4) P deest. 
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والشيخ عبد الله Goll‏ المغرنى الأصل المصرى جمعها الشيخ خليل المالى 

والشيخ عبد الله itl GUI‏ أسد الشأم أفردها بعضهم 

acy”‏ الله الارموى جمع ترجمته حفيده الشيخ علاء الدين”) 

والجلال أبو الفضل عبد oa J‏ بن عمر GA‏ جمعها أخوه القاضى Be‏ 
GA PU cul‏ 

وأبو عبرو عد الرحئن بن عمرو الأوزاعى جمعها الشباب أحمد بن AE‏ 
ابن أحمد بن al‏ بكر بن .زيد الدفشق š‏ الحتلى أحد .من أخذت عنه Ó‏ جزء 
سمّاه Jl e à ell Qule‏ عمرو الاوزاعی 

وعبد neers‏ لابن بشكوال ”ومن قله 222 بن الحرث الق(روى) 

yd qula ad ggg eb‏ بن ال امد 
ابن قدامة c^‏ سيرته del el‏ بن Th‏ فى oues, TL‏ جزء| ست 
مجادات كار تعب Cà‏ ولعل” Co e stl‏ اثلث Uv, ks‏ فى 
السيرة a V1‏ لكون e‏ من às c‏ الارمام a‏ 

وأبو المطترف عد o= J‏ من مرزوق4) القنازعى لابن بشكوال 

JU‏ عد eJ‏ بن الحسن الاسناق جعها حافظ الوقت الزين أبو 
الفضل العراق 

والحافظ المذكور الزين أبو الفضل عبد الرحيم Oy‏ الحسين العراق Lee‏ 
ولده of‏ زرعة الحافظ 

© وعيد dl JI‏ بن هنام ااصتعانى جمعها ابن بشكوال ومن قله أحمد بن خالد E‏ 

sel بن‎ xli عبد‎ Tl عبد العزيز بن عبد السلام السلمى جمعها‎ “Aly 
ابن عثمن المكارى والكال إمام الكاملية وقرئت عند ضريحه‎ 

ul‏ هاشم عبد العزيز بن عمد بن عبد العزيز الماشمى eU‏ جعها ولد 


(1) Leg. اليونينى‎ (d. 617). (2—2) P in marg. (3—3) A in marg.; P deest. 
(4) Sadarát, III, 198: oly. (5) P deest. (6—6) P deest. 
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uel‏ أبو المعالى are‏ بن e‏ ابن AZ‏ بن CaF‏ .بن عشائر #وسعها من 
ts.‏ الحافظ #برهان الدين“) BL)‏ 

والشيخ عبد العزيز gull‏ أفردت ترجته فيا قل 

والحافظ عد “all‏ (2972) بن عبد الواحد المقدسى جعها الضياء المقدسى 
فى جزءين وسبقه إلى جمعها uid‏ & بن عير بن نعمة المصرى 

9 والشيخ عبد القادر DI‏ جمعها أبو حفص ابن oN‏ ملخصا لها من 
اليجة وكذا صاحب الترجمة C‏ ومن قبله شيخه adl‏ الفيروزآبادى صاحب 
القاءوس la Us y‏ روظة الناظر فى ترجمة الشيخ عبد القادر ¿els‏ ہا tole‏ 
الشيخ الثقة الوزع القدوة أبو Se)‏ القادرى فأجاد وأفاد 

وأبو coil‏ عبد الكريم الرافعى جمعها الصلاح SW‏ 

MW ae,‏ بن قريب الأصمعى جمع أخاره أو xx‏ عد الله بن أحمد 
ابن dy‏ بن زبر القاضى 

cb‏ عبد ES)‏ بن I‏ الس خلف بن بنت eM‏ جمع Dee‏ مؤتمن 
الدين الحرث بن الحسن بن مسكين 

9 وأبو ae‏ عل بن أحمد بن سعيد بن حزم الظاهرى أفردها pay‏ 

والارمام أبو الحسن عل بن el]‏ الأشعرى جمع أبو القلسم ابن عسا كر 
كان حافلا oli‏ تيين كذب المفترى فى SND‏ على al‏ الحسن الأشعرى 
^4 الترجمة )10( 


والحافظ أبو dl‏ عل" بن الحمن بن هبة الله بن عسا كر أفردها PR‏ 


عمد الها 

(al eU جمعها ولده‎ Sell بن عبد الكافى‎ Ue الحسن‎ FREU 
(DA «sl; pact. (2—2) P in marg. (3—3) P in marg. 
(4—4) A 0b J. (5) A الفقية‎ ٠ (6—6) P in marg. (1) A Syy» 


(8—8) P in marg. ; gan: A .الذب عن هو .لضم‎ — 00) A4() «Jl. 
(11—11) P has this entry before the preceding one, but the correct position is 
indicated by special marks. 
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gly”‏ الحسن e‏ بن الى القلسم .بن غتزى بن عبد الله السدمياطى عرف 
بابن تفل جمعها تليذه الشيخ ابو عبد ail‏ ابن الان فى AL. LF‏ 

a oss‏ عل برك عمد بن فرحون والد ea 0b Jl‏ صاحب 
الطبقات ¿GU‏ أفردها له أخوه بدر الدين عبد الله Css e‏ القاضى بدر 
الدين عبد الله بن عمد بن عبد Cal‏ 

وأبو حفص عير بن رسلان اللقينى جمعها ولده الجلال أبو الفضل وقد 
isl‏ ولده الثانى القاضى & الدين uJ VI)‏ صا gall‏ وض إلا 
زيادات ob‏ فى ale‏ قرأته عليه 

والشرف عر بن nr Gall‏ سبطه De‏ ولابن أن il the‏ 
المارض عارض a‏ قصائذه بقصائد مق cb als‏ وفيه فوائد Vp‏ 

والشيخ عير العراي نزيل 25 جمعها ولده الال AF‏ 

4 والشيخ عير ga‏ أفردها ody‏ 

والقاضى عياض بن gall oye‏ صاحب الشفاء أفردها ol JI‏ 9 وعبلت 
Lie‏ لطيفا فى ختم lal‏ 

Jall‏ بن عياض أفردها se‏ بن ui os‏ و" ابن الجوذى 

7 وقاسم بن أصبغ محمد بن e D‏ القاضى 

وأبو عيد e‏ بن سلام جمعها ابن يشكوال؟) 

ds‏ أبو pe ace‏ بن Cale‏ البرزالى جمعها الذهى 

والإمام ll‏ بن سعد الفهمى جمعها صاحب الترجمة 

والصران coll ea i XE‏ جمعها بعضهم 


ate CAU ul,‏ بن أحمد بن خليل التكوق جمع ابن أخيه أبو بكر 


(1—1) P in marg. (2—2) A gil»? (3—3) P in marg. (4—4) P in marg. 
(5) A .الوادى اثى‎ (6—6) P deest. (1—7) P deest. (8—8) A deest. 
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ابن Ol‏ عم ركلامه Us‏ ,15 تأليف 

au‏ أنه s dct ize‏ الامو جمعها aci]‏ وكذا جمعها 
أبو عبرو عمد بن عثملن بن المرابظ لكنه أساء ON‏ فبا ما لا Ja‏ منه 
ولذلك قال صاخب الترجمة a)‏ تحامل عله فيه وقال فى الدرر انه Ol‏ 
فى دمه ووصف شيخنا أبن المرابط بكشرة التخيط وقال: GW‏ ها كان pé‏ 

Gba xu asa xy gale Ma رأ‎ 
“ الأيوردى أفردها السلنى الحافظ‎ 

وأبو ad JI‏ مدن أحمد بن أن الوليد xx‏ بن sl‏ بن Cl‏ جمع 
GU oly‏ فى جرء 

وأبو ve‏ محمد بن أحمد.بن shale y ale‏ الموفّى Ul alse‏ 
جمعها الضاء المقدسى أيضا 

LAS بن أنى بكر بن عبد العزيز ابن محمد العتر ابن جماعة له‎ es 
Lia) M. S A F amas bl. 

وأبو الطاهر محمّد بن الحسين بن عبد الرحمن الانصارى LAI‏ )297( 
أفرد JEI Ls‏ أحمد بن عيسى بن رضوان a ul Oy‏ العسقلانى فى 
كتاب العم الظاهر فى مناقب الفقيه أنى الطاهر 

)9 وأبو عبد الله wae‏ بن خفيف أفردها C pas‏ 

Gees بعض الفضلاء من‎ Mar fl بن مومى الدمراوى‎ tle بن‎ wats 
O (ç) الله‎ za عنه من نظمه وهو لحب أبو الطب محمد بن عل" بن أحمد بن‎ 
ar ob امحلى عرف‎ 

والشرف أبو المكارم مد بن عد الله بن المسن بن ye‏ الدولة 
٠اترد A deest; P supra lin. (2) Ad. (3) Cf. Durar, IV; 45; AP‏ )1( 
. أفرها P in marg. (5) A deest. (6—6) P in marg. (7) A‏ )4—4( 


(8) A کب‎ (9) Hibatallâh is not mentioned in Daw”, VIII, 160 f. (10) A .عون‎ 
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الصفراوى جمع له أبو الذيث مهال بن Ze‏ القضاة تد بن منصور بن مال 
Age BY iu‏ 

وجامعه أبو الخير محمّد بن عد oom J‏ السخاوى جعها لنفسه إجابة لمن 
aL.‏ فما 

anes‏ بن عبد العزيز بن سعادة الشاطى جمع 7 Clase‏ تليذه ae yd‏ الله 
whe‏ بن سليمن بن عمد بن سليمن الشاطى #وسماه 3 الزهر gall‏ فى 
kU cat.‏ 6 

Gase Yar) gL el بن عبد الواحد بن‎ ake JEL, 

“pL,‏ أبو gall‏ 222 بن e‏ بن وهب ابن دقيق all‏ أفردها بعضهم 
فى >L:‏ 

LÀ,‏ عيى الدين أبو عبد الله محمّد بن عل بن asl‏ جعها التق 
Lll‏ 9 الحذير es‏ والعلاه البخارى EOE,‏ الكال إمام الكاملية وبرهان 
الدين البقاعى وجامعه وهو ge‏ لا مريد إن شاء الله عليه 

وأبو عبد الله ade‏ بن عبر بن at‏ بن عر بن رشيد الفهرى OY a‏ 
عمرو بن المرابط 

وأو عبد اله محمّد بن كرام النسوب إليه الفرقة الكثرامية جمع مناقبه 
(le;‏ محمد بن اد 

والشمس عمد بن عمد بن الخضر العيزرى الدمشقى جمعها لنفسه 

(8 وحجة OLY‏ أبو حامد ale‏ بن عمد بن عمد الغزالى جمعها القطب 
أبو طالب عقيل بن سريحا Gh‏ وأخذها ce‏ البرهان ال حى 

as‏ بن «وسى بن عبد العزيز المصرى المقب سيويه جمع نوادره 


ابن زولاق؟ 

5 وع اجان م و ا s‏ ل 
A deest. (4) Sic. — (6—5)‏ )3—3( . ترجه P in marg. (2) P‏ )1—1( 

P deest. (6—6) P in marg. (7) AP ذم‎ . (8—8) P in marg. (9)? 


Cf. Daw’, V 149: هد القادر‎ yl). 
( 1 بو هيا‎ 
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وأبو عبد dl‏ مد .بن مومى بن النعمان. النعماق المصرى SOW‏ أفرد 
ترجمته الجم أبو بكر عمد بن عبد A‏ بن عبد الله القرشى المصرى f‏ 
امك امالك فى abe‏ سمّاه المواهب Gey)‏ فى الناقب à l‏ وقال ]43 
أفردها من قبل oial‏ أبو:حفص عير بن oy‏ بن عير hl‏ عرف بابن 
طغريل: GLI‏ قلت وسمّاها تحفة الاخوان وكذا ay‏ بكر عبد الله dia‏ 
البركات الأكرم الترجان عن نقلة ابن del‏ 

TH مد بن‎ edd وشيوخه الذين‎ "mu بن وضاح جمع‎ n 
( old) 

وأبو حيّان مد بن يوسف بن de‏ بن oUm‏ الأندلسى أفردها ادر 
لق بن aZ‏ بن Jedi ttl Loo‏ وسمّاها زهر البستان فى ترجمة الاستاة 
Age dl‏ 

ومعروف الكرخى أفرد ابن oA‏ أخباره فى جزءين 

والحافظ العلاء مغلطاى البكجرى gall‏ جمعها الزين العراق 

9 ومنذر بن سعيد القاضى gI‏ عبر بن عبد EN‏ 

وأبو call‏ نصر بن OU‏ المنى doll‏ جمع له أبو عمد عبد onm)‏ 
ابن عيسى البزورى الواعظ سيرة d) Jo‏ 

sally‏ نفيسة جمع الشريف محمد بن سعد بن dle je‏ أخارها فى 
كتاب سماه الزورة Las]‏ فى فضل $a]‏ نفيسة 

وأبو عبادة الوليد بن عيد البحترى الشاعر المشبور جمع أخباره أحد بن 
فارس - الآديبٍ (s) cell‏ 
OA‏ أبو زكرباء يحبى بن شرف النووى جمعها تلبيذه العلاء gh‏ الحسن بن 
العطار فى كثراسة MeL‏ فى كلام الذهى فى سير البلاء أتہا فى مشّة كراريس 
JUI? (4-4) P deest.‏ رالبالنى) P in marg. (2—2) P deest, (3) A‏ )1—1( 

)5( A .سعد‎ (0) AGA. (7) A esbo- 
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ويكن أن Ua dn) o‏ المزائى وكذا أفرد a eue;‏ بن Dod‏ 
P ulli‏ وهو من تلامذته أيضا . والكال إمام الكاملية وقد قرئت عند ضريحه 
نوی وکاتبه وهو url‏ وقرئت عند ضريحه Cla]‏ 

“وأبو بكر يحى بن aate‏ الاليرى ليونس بن Haai‏ 

والوزير عون الدين أبو il‏ عي بن عمد بن هبيرة الحبلى صاحب 
gue‏ وغيره جمعت ميرته فى ale‏ 

وعی بن معين ویزید۵) بن هارون أفرد مناقب کل منهما ابن UU S‏ 

”والمحافظ أبو cem‏ يوسف $o‏ عبد الرحلن المزى e‏ الحافظ 
اعلا = تاه سلوان FM‏ عن الحافظ A31‏ 

والشيخ x‏ — الصفى اعتی ee‏ أحواله وكراماته ولده ۴ا أن ولد a)‏ 298( 
الشيخ عير gall‏ اعتتى يجمع Jul‏ والذه Pade V9‏ 

S41 ols‏ بن شبريار جمع ابن الجزرى فضائله 

(0 M e» JY Gud ie] وأو‎ O 

والشيخ أبو بكر بن قوام بن عل بن قوام بن منصور بن e‏ البالسى جمع 
له حفيده أبو عد الله at‏ بن عبر سيرة فى إثلاثة ED‏ كراريس 

وأبو الحسن الشاذلى وتليذه أبو الاس المرسى جمعها تليذ. eB Gd‏ بن 
عطاء الله فى oll GW‏ 

SW جمعها تليذه أبو عبد الله‎ SU الحسن القاسى‎ ul, 

وأبو الحسن القرويى البغدادى جمعها IP‏ نصر هة الله بن على بن امحل 

وأبو الحسين بن أنى عبد الله بن حمزة المقدسى الصوفى جمع الضياء المقدسى 
الحافظ => sul à l‏ 


(D P الحسين‎ . (2) A deest. (3—3) P in marg. (4—4) P deest. 
(5—5) P deest. (6) A Mj. (1—7) P in marg. (8 A .جر‎ (9—9) 


P supra lin. (10—10) P deest. )11( A .ثلاث‎ 
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" والقاضى أبو الطاهر الذهل جمع عبد الى بن سعيد tet‏ 

وأبو الطب el‏ جمع أبو الحسن مد بن أحمد Og A‏ الاقصار GAN‏ 
عن فضائل zal‏ وكذا #جمع سيرته Fal‏ خسرو بن أحمد بن BoM Jo‏ 
SA‏ وعبل* الصاحب أو e‏ سمل بن عاد الكشف عن مساوى l‏ 
فى iid‏ 

وأو التاهية للا مدى4) 

© على البغدادى لأنى الوليد بن الفرضى‎ hy” 

وأو de‏ الروذبارى عضب ° 

MOTEL PP 

و Jl‏ د بعضهم سيرة Z J‏ القبارى() 

ly”‏ عرز من SOW‏ جمع مناقه أو عبد الله المالى 

وأبو نواس جمع أخباره ابو عبد الله المرزبان وكذا o Ul yd‏ ان شاهين 

وأو وهب الزاهد لابن بشكوال ° 

والارمام عفر gall‏ الرازى أفردها بعضهم 

ولعضبم صح all‏ قاطبة السفر عن فضائل عكر شاطبة عمد بن ملين 
ابن عبد الملك الشاطى ملف زهر العريش فى 22 الحشيش 

er جمعها‎ E cle oly!) 

وجمع او الفرج الإصمانى صاحب JEY‏ أخبار جحظة 

وهذا باب لا يمكن حصره لكن là‏ أوردته كفاية وهذه الخاتمة ما ee‏ 
من سبقنى M‏ نعم وقفت بعد + فى مناقب oll ol‏ لابن عبد x‏ 
عل الارشارة go‏ ذكر من جمع OWS‏ شيخة وإمامه لعجز عن حصر 
. الأمدى A‏ )4( .عمل P‏ )3—3( .المعرى P in marg. (2) A‏ )1—1( 
P deest. (6—6) P in marg. (1—7) P deest; A in marg.‏ )5—5( 


(8) Cf. as-Suyûtî, Husn al-muhádarah, I, 298 (Cairo 1299); AP الكبارق‎ . (9—9) 
Pin marg. (10—10) P deest. (11—11) P in marg. (see the following page) 
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ذلك بتامه وهو كذلك کا ele ts‏ 
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As-Silafi, Mu jam 
(above, p. 471, n. 6) 


سمعناه يقول أعنى (الحسين بن عل بن wad Gel‏ (؟) :كان ابن الترجمان 
شيخ الصوفية بالشأم US sy‏ فى فضائل عسقلان يشتمل على أحاديث كثيرة Ü‏ 
leas‏ عبد العزيز النخشى قرأه عليه وقال: ما فيه حديث يصح غير حديثين. 


* Here follow the concluding words of the whole work, and the subscription which 


in P, and similarly in À, runs as follows: 


آخر الجواهر والدرر فى ترجة شيخ الاسلام أبن حجر. قال مؤلنه قح الله فى مد ته ومن 
cie‏ تقلت : obs‏ الفراغ من تربره فى أواخر صفر s| in‏ وسبعين وماق ib‏ 
mre‏ 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


The following index contains all Proper names mentioned in the preceding pages, Italicized 
numbers preceded by I4» refer to the edition of the I*án (Damascus 1349). They concern 
proper names from the passage omitted in the English translation (cf. above, 2. 265). 

In the alphabetization, no distinction has been made between different Arabic sounds. 
Thus, s, s, and £ are all treated like one and the same letter. The words a. (for abú), b. (for ibn), 
bint, and the definite article al- are disregarded in the alphabetic order, The abbreviations of 
proper names are more or less the same as those employed in GAL, that is: A. = Ahmad, 
‘Al. = ‘Abdallah, ‘Ar, = fAbd-ar-Rahmán, H. = Hasan, Hu. = Husayn, Ibr, = Ibrahim, 
Ism. = Isma‘il, M. = Muhammad, Q. = Qásim, Su. = Sulaymán, ‘U. = ‘Umar, Ya, = Yahyâ, 


and Yû. = Yüsuf. 


Where the names of contemporary Near Eastern scholars are identical with medieval proper 
names and are not cited in a Latin transliteration of their own, they are always listed at the end 
of the entries for a given name, For instance, *Abd-al-*Aziz Ahmad is listed after all the other 


‘Al. b. fAbd-az-Záhir 119, 128, 155 f., 412, 
596 

‘Al. b. “Adî, a. A. al-Jurjant 36r, 393, 401, 
453, 515-517, 522, 528, I*lán 141 

‘Al. b. A. 21-8155151 428 

‘Al. b. A. b. Hanbal 521, 6or 

“Al. b. A., a. M. al-Fargant 82, 478 

*Al. b. A., a. M. b. Zabr 512 f., 603 

“Al. b. A., a. 1-0. al-Ka‘bt al-Balbt 430, 467 

‘Al. b. A., Muwaffaq-ad-din b. Qudámah 
359, 601, 605 

SAL b. A. b. Sulaym al-AswAnt 106 

“Al. b. A., a. “U. ad-Dimashat 590 f., 

‘Al. b. A. az-Zarandi 349 

‘Al. b. “Alî b. Hadidah 403 

‘Al. b. ‘Alî, a. M. b. al-Járüd 407, 438 

‘Al. b. “Alî b. Suwayd at-Takritt 465 

“Al. b. ‘Amir 581 

“Al. b. “Amr 495 

‘Al. b. Asad, ‘Afif-ad-din al-YAfi*t 148, 308, 
429 f., 485, 497, 500, 521, 533, 589 

‘Al. b. ‘Awn Ilân 139 

‘Al. b. a. l-Barakât al-Akram, a. Bakr 607 

“Al. b. Buraydah 295 

‘Al. b. al-Fadl al-Labmi 272 

“Al. b. Fadlalláh al-Wassáf rar 

a. “Al. b. Hammad as-Sabti: b. Hammad 

‘Al. b. al-Hu. b. 5260 al-Katib 409 f., 504 

‘Al. b. Ja‘far b, Durustawayh 378, 400 

‘Al. b. Ja*far al-Madini 363 

“Al. b. Katír 581, [dn 136 

‘Al. b. Lahitah 395, 504, 518, I*lán 138 

‘Al. b. Mahfüz: “Al. b. M. b. Mabfüz 

a. “Al. al-Maliki 608 f. 

‘Al. b. Maslamah al-Qa‘nabt 379, 519 

‘Al. b. Mas*üd 278, 578, «án 139 


Ahmads. 


A 


Aaron (Hárün) 288, 389, 580 

b. bint al-A‘azz; “Ar. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, 
Taqi-ad-din 

b. bint al-A‘azz: ‘Abd-al-Wahhdb b. Halaf 

Abaga b. Hulágü 178 

Aban b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid al-Lahiqi 180 

Abán b. Yazid al-‘Attar 376 

al-Abarqühi: A. b. Ishaq, a. 1-Ma‘Alf 

b. *Abbád: Ism. b. ‘Abbad, as-Sáhib 

al-CAbbádi: M. b. A., a. ‘Asim 

al-tAbbádi, A. M. 356 

b. al-Abbar: M. b. SAI. 

b. ‘Abbas: ‘Al, 

al-Abbás b. ‘Abd-al-Muttalib 282, 360, 
408 (?), 589 

al-‘Abbas b. ‘Ali b. Rasül: al-Afdal 

al-Abbas b. (al-)Faraj ar-Riyåšî 504, 511 

al-CAbbás b. M. al-Andalust 504 

al-‘Abbas b. M. al-Ansári 429 

(al-)‘Abbas b. M. ad-Düri 446, 449 

al-‘Abbas (?) b. M., a. 1-0. as-Sabti 399, 588 

al-‘Abbas b. Mus‘ab b. Bišr 477 

*Abbás, Ihsán 36, 113, 466 

Abbott, N. XIV, 82, 87, 130 f., 394, 431, 
504, 518 

*Abd b. A., a. Darr al-Harawi 453, 523, 591 

“Al. ( = “Al. b. ‘Abbas ?) 334, 341 

“Al. b. ‘Abbas 284, 287, 324, 382 f., 385, 511, 
514, 517, 565, 568, 570, 574, 579, 589 f. 

‘Al. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz al-Yünint 602 

“Al. b. ‘Abd-al-Hakam 590 

‘Al. b. *Abd-al-Malik al-Marjánt 476 

‘Al. b. “Ar. ad-Dárimt 520, I*lán 142 

“Al. b. “Ar. az-Zuhri 599 
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‘Al. b. Waqid, a. Raja? 714: 2 

‘Al. b. Yû. b. Hisám 245, 314, 456 

‘Al. b. Yû., a. M. al-Jurjant 415, 584, 593 f. 

“Al. b. Yà., a. 1-0. b. Ridwan 118 

‘Al. b. Yû. b. Yûnus al-Urmawi 602 

“Al. b. a. Zayd ‘Ar, al-Maliki 591, 6or 

‘Al. b. Ziyàd b. Sam'àn 439 

“Al. b. az-Zubayr 283, 382, 406 

‘Al. b. az-Zubayr al-Humaydi 519, I‘lén 136 

‘Abd-al-A14 b. Mushir, a. Mushir 1214: 138 

*Abd-al-tAzim b. ‘Abd-al-Qawi, Zaki-ad-din 
al-Mundiri 45, 441, 452, 460, 512, 515, 525 

‘Abd-al-Aziz b. “Al. (b.) al-Májisün 518 

*Abd-al-CAziz b. “Al al-Uwaysi 281 

*Abd-al-fAziz b. *Abd-as-Salàm, ‘Izz-ad-din 
as-Sulami 334, 341, 346 f., 602 

fAbd-al-fAziz b. A., *Izz-ad-din ad-Dirini 
398, 603 

*Abd-al-CAziz b. A. al-Kinánt 512 

fAbd-al-fAziz b. A. b. ‘Utman, ‘Izz-ad-din 
al-Hakkárt 602 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. a. Házim (Salamah) 379 

*Abd-al-Aziz b. Mahmûd b. al-Abdar 433 

fAbd-al-Aziz b. M., a. Hasim al-Hasimi 
al-Abbast 602 

“Abd-al-‘Aziz b. M., ‘Izz-ad-din a. SU. b. 
Jamá'ah 331, 397, 424 f. 

*Abd-al-CAziz b. M. an-Nabšabi 471, 610 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Mûsa b. Nusayr 119 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. 520040, a. 1-‘Arab (a. 
Garib ?) 473 

‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. *U., *Izz-ad-din b. Fahd 
421 (?), 482 

*Abd-al-Badi*, Lutfî 5 

fAbd-al-Bàgi b. ‘Abd-al-Majid al-Yamáni 
485, 500, 504 

*Abd-al-Báqi b. Qani‘, a. l-Hu. 405, 511 f., 522 

b. *Abd-al-Barr: A. b. M., a. *Abd-al-Malik 

b. *Abd-al-Barr: Yû. b. SAL., a. “U. 

‘Abd-al-Basit (<U.) b. M., Zayn-ad-din 
(az-Zayni) b. Zuhayrah 413 

*Abd-al-Básit b. Masa al-‘Almawi 337, 352, 
418 

*Abd-al-Gaffár b. A. al-Qüsi 425 

‘Abd-al-Gafir (Gaffar) b. Hu. al-Alma‘t 473 

‘Abd-al-Gafir b, Ism. 483 

‘Abd-al-Gani b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid al-Jamma‘ilt 
al-Maqdist 275 f., 278, 341, 396, 406, 447 f., 
524, 587, 590, 603 

‘Abd-al-Gani b. M. b. Taymiyah 466 

‘Abd-al-Gani b. Saîd 427, 448, 450, 522, 609 

b. *Abd-al-Hádi: M. b. A. 

b. ‘Abd-al-Hakam: ‘Al, 

b. *Abd-al-Hakam: ‘Ar. b. «Al. 

b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid 
b. “Al. 

‘Abd-al-Hamid b. ‘Al. b. Usámah al-Küfi 98 

‘Abd-al-Hamid al-Katib 52 

*Abd-al-Haqq b. ‘Ar, al-Iibili 524 

*Abd-al-Haqq b. Ibr. b. Sab‘in 304, 329 
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‘Al. b. Maymün al-Qaddah 275 

‘Al. b. al-Mubárak 333, 335, 341, 518, 605, 
I‘lan 142 (?) 

SAL. b. M. b. ‘Al. b. M. b. Farbün 604 

‘AL. b. M., *Afif-ad-din al-Matari 43 (?), 415, 
442, 476, 505 

‘Al. b. M. b. “Ali b. A. 439 

“Al. b. M. b. a. l-CAwwám as-Sa*di 590 

‘Al. b. M., a. Bakr b. a. d-dunya 399 f., 408, 
429, 432 f., 505, 511, 6or 

‘Al. b. M., a. Bakr al-Malikt 392, 419, 426, 
460, 473 Í., 510 

‘Al. b. M., a. Bakr b, a. Saybah 361, 392, 
395, 501, 520 

“Al. b. M. al-Bakri 486 f. 

“Al. b. M. ad-Dinawari 114: r4r 

“Al. b. M. b. a. Dulaym al-Qurtubi 417 f. 

“Al. b. M. b. Farbün 309, 311, 476, 604 

‘Al. b. M. al-Harawt al-Ansári 361, 523, 594, 
60 

‘Al. b. M. al-Haritt 449, 464, 590 

“Al. b. M. b. Hárün at-Tà^i 6or 

“Al. b. M., a. Jafar an-Nufayli 520 

‘Al. (b. M.) b. Mabfüz al-Balawi 504 

‘Al. b. M. b. Mandawayh as-Surüti 594 

*Al. b. M. b. al-Muhandis 417 

‘Al. b. M. al-Musnadi (!) I4n 142 

‘Al. b. M., a. 1-0. al-Bagawî 405, 524, 527 

‘Al. b. M. b. a&-Sarqt I*lán z4r 

“Al. b. M., a. š-Šayb b. Hibbán 168, 361, 396, 
400, 402, 453, 459, 501, 522 

‘Al. b. M. b. *Umárah b. al-Qaddáh 96 

‘Al. b. M., a. 1-Walid al-Faradi 168, 171, 393, 
400, 418 f., 460, 474, 504, 599, 609 

“Al. b. M. b. Yazdád, a. Salih 3 

*Al. b. (al-)Mubarrir 341 

‘Al. b. al-Muqaffa* 187, 505, 511 

‘Al. b. Masa as-Salàmi 322 

‘Al. b. Muslim b. Qutaybah 50, 323, 355, 
401, 423, 505, 515, 588, Ian rar 

‘Al. b. al-Mu‘tazz 182-185, 272, 411, 424, 500 

“Al. b. a. Najth ‘lan 136 

*Al. b. an-Násir 599 

“Al. b. Qays, a. Misa al-A&'ari 251, 380, 
551, 567, Ilan 139 

‘Al. b. Qays, an-Nabigah al-Ja*di 387 

“Al. al-Qutrubulli 73 

‘Al. b. Sa‘d b. a. Jamrah 6or 

‘Al. b. Sahl al-Qudà?i 420 

“Al. b. Salam 335, 517 

‘Al. b. Su., a. Bakr b. a. Dáwüd 363, 404 

‘Al. b. Suwayd(ah) at-Takriti: ‘Al. b. ‘Alt 
b. Suwayd 

(Al. ?) b. Ta?üs b. Kaysán I‘lén 140 

“Al. b. ‘Ubaydall4h b. a. Mulaykah 1214 r36 

“Al. b. Ubayy I*lán 143 

“AL. b. SU. (b. Hafs ?) 114:36 

“AL. b. “U. b. al-Hattáb 287, 351, 359, 363 

“Al. b. Unays ror f. 

“Al. b. Wahb 518, 592, 601, I*lán 138 
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‘Abd-al-Qadir b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Fahd 480 

*Abd-al-Qádir b. M., Muhyi-ad-din al-Qurasi 
al-Hanafi 310, 417, 423, 442 f., 445, 448 f., 
454, 468, 482, 534, 590 

‘Abd-al-Qahir b. «AL, a. n-Najíb as-Suhra- 
wardi 415, 584 

*Abd-al-Qáhir b. ‘Abd-al-Gant b. Taymiyah 
466 

*Abd-al-Qáhir b. ‘Ar, al-Jurjani 348 

‘Abd-al-Qahir b. Tahir al-Bagdádt 430 

fAbd-al-Quddüs b. al-Hajjaj, a. 1-Mugirah 
I‘lén 139 

b. *Abdrabbih: A. b. M. 

‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, 
Muzaffar (b.) as-Sam*ánt 451 

‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. “Ali, al-Qadf al-Fadil 
al-Baysání 127, 175 

‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. al-H. al-Isnawt (al-Isn&?i) 
415, 442, 602 

fAbd-ar-Rahtm b. al-Hu., Zayn-ad-din al- 
*Iráqt 398 f., 405, 436, 447, 513, 526, 528, 
587 f., 602, 607 

*Abd-ar-Rabim b. Ibr. b. al-Bárizi 88, 277, 
386 f. 

*Ar. III (an-Násir of Spain) 8o, 184 
*Ar.: “Ar. b. Yazid 

“Ar. b. “Al. b. *Abd-al-Hakam 162 f., 477, 


a. 1- 


504 

‘Ar. b. “Al. as-Suhayli 360, 394, 397, 524, 587 

“Ar. b. *Abd-al-Jabbár, a. Nasr al-Famf 3 

“Ar. b. Abd-ar-Razzáq b. MakAnis 425 

“Ar. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, Taqf-ad-din b. bint 
al-A‘azz 366 

“Ar. b. A., ‘Adud-ad-din al-lji 202, 220 f., 
244, 456 (?) 

‘Ar. b. A. b. Baqî b. Mablad 599 

“Ar. b. A., a. Saîd b. Yûnus 55, 168, 171, 
393, 408, 418, 441, 450, 477, 504, 511, 
522, 528, 533 

“Ar. b. A., Zayn-ad-din b. Rajab 82, 283, 
420, 427, 443, 462, 483, 502, 523 

“Ar. b. “Alt b. ad-Dayba* 157, 159, 286, 330 

“Ar. b. “Alî, a. 1-Faraj b. al-Jawzt 34, 41, 
46, 67, 72, 82-85, 93, 109, 119, 125, 127, 
143 f., 146, 201, 204, 243, 256, 272, 279 f., 
283, 295 f., 317, 321, 324, 332, 345, 354 f., 
375, 385, 394 f., 399-402, 408, 414, 420 f., 
424-429, 436, 439, 453 Í., 458, 470 f., 473, 
481, 490 f., 501-503, 515, 521-524, 528, 
531, 533, 588-590, 593 f., 596 f., 599 f, 
604, 607 

‘Ar. b. ‘Amr al-AwzA% 157, 362, 395, 518, 
591, 602 

“Ar. b. Amr, a. Zur‘ah ad-Dimašqî 72, 282, 
392, 450, 501, 520 

“Ar. b. “Awf 383, 589 

“Ar. b. al-Awz44, a. Saîd sgr 

“Ar. b. a. Bakr, Jalál-ad-din as-Suyüti 27, 44, 
49, 71, 86, 131, 156, 163, 184 f., 277, 298, 
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*Abd-al-Hayy b. A. b. al-‘Imad 55, 272, 
405, 430, 463, 466, 471, 520, 522 f., 602 

*Abd-al-Hayy b. ad-Dahbak al-Gardizi 321 

‘Abd-al-Jabbar b. “Al. al-Hawláni 168, 468 

*Abd-al-Jabbár b. a. Bakr b. Hamdis 466 

*Abd-al-Jabbár b. M. al-Haraqt 384 

‘Abd-al-Jabbar al-Mutanabbi 115, 184 f. 

*Abd-el- Jalil, J.-M. 84 

b. ‘Abd-al-Karim 472 

‘Abd-al-Karim b, «Abd-an-Nür, Qutb-ad-din 
al-Halabi 396, 442, 452, 476, 478, 525, 587 

‘Abd-al-Karim b. ‘Ar. al-Qalqasandi 440 

‘Abd-al-Karim b. Hawázin al-Qušayrî 425 f. 

‘Abd-al-Karim b. M., a. 1-0. ar-Rafit 44, 
127, 169, 243, 279 (?), 298, 459, 472 f., 
483, 603 

*Abd-al-Karim b. M., a. Sa*d (b.) as-Sam‘ant 
42 Í., 73, 275, 277, 286, 311, 339 f., 362, 
379, 392 f., 408, 418, 431, 445, 451, 453 f., 
457-459, 461-467, 469-471, 473, 475, 477, 
482-484, 509, 522 f., 532, 593 

*Abd-al-Latif b. M. al-Hamawi 529 

*Abd-al-Majid b. ‘Abdûn 181 

*Abd-al-Majid, ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 312 

‘Abd-al-Majid, Hamid 185, 371, 426, 512 

b. ‘Abd-al-Malik: M. b. M. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 
al-Marrákust 

*Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Al. b. Badrün 32, 181 

‘Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Al, Imam al-Haramayn 
374 

‘Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Abd-al-Aiz b. Jurayj 379, 
I*lán 136 

‘Abd-al-Malik al-Bagawi 417 

‘Abd-al-Malik b. Habib 46, 275, 395 (?), 
479, 591, I*lán 140 

‘Abd-al-Malik b. Hisàm 29, 50, 187, 282, 316, 
335, 361, 394, 398, 411, 456, 534, 586 f. 

*Abd-al-Malik b. Marwan so, 68 f., 116, 123, 
413, Ilan 138 

*Abd-al-Malik b. M., a. 52604 an-Nisábüri 402, 
588 

*Abd-al-Malik b. M. at-Ta*àlibi 92, 114, 142, 
174, 177, 179, 272, 321-323, 355, 390, 414, 
422, 459, 469, 503, 532 ' 

*Abd-al-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asmat 50, 58, 
187, 271, 379, 505, 511, 603 

*Abd-al-Malik b. Salih 122 

*Abd-al-Mubsin b. ‘Utman b. Gan&?im al- 
Hatib 465, 593 

‘Abd-al-Mu‘izz b. M., a. Rawh al-Harawi 
Ilan 142 

*Abd-al-Mu?min b. Halaf, Saraf-ad-din ad- 
Dimyati 328, 396, 403, 441, 452, 454, 525, 
581 f., 587, 599 

b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im al-Himyari 110, 487 

*Abd-al-Muttalib 433 

‘Abd-al-Qadir b. ‘Al. b. al-‘Aydarûs 57, 85 f., 
126 

*Abd-al-QAdir b. “Al. al-Jilant 439, 598, 603 

‘Abd-al-Qadir b. “Al. ar-Ruháwi 524, 6or 
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*Abd-as-Salàm b. Yû. ad-Dimašqî 424 

‘Abd-as-Samad b. *Abd-al-Wahháb, a. l- 
Yumn b. CAsákir 401, 475 

fAbd-as-Samad b. *Abd-al-Wárit b. Sad 
(Sa*d) 405 

‘Abd-as-Samad b. Said, a. 1-0. al-Himst 
405, 467 

b. *Abd-as-Sami*: Su. b. ‘Alt 

fAbd-as-Sami* b. ‘Abd-as-Samad al-Há&imt 
(= b. *Abd-as-Sami* al-Hatib an-Nassá- 


bah?) 98 

‘Abd-as-Sayyid b. M., a. Nasr b. as-Sabbag 
280 

fAbd-al-Wahháb b. ‘Al., Abû Nasr b. al- 
Jayyar 591 


*Abd-al-Wahháb b. A., a. l-Mugirah 150 

*Abd-al-Wahháb b. ‘Ali, Taj-ad-din as-Subkt 
43, 62, 65, 347 f, 353, 364, 370-375, 
401, 414-416, 439, 442 Í., 457, 468, 475, 477, 
483, 534, 603 

*Abd-al-Wahháb b. Halaf b. bint al-A‘azz 603 

*Abd-al-Wahháb b. M. al-Fàmi 414, 417, 4 

*Abd-al-Wahháb b. M. b. Mandah 283, 400 

*Abd-al-Wáhid b. ‘Ali al-Marràkusi 82, rro, 


477 

*Abd-al-Wáhid b. M., a. “Ubayd al-Jüzajánt 
600 

‘Abd-al-Wahid b. Siyah a8-Sirazt 425 

*Abd-Yasü* b. Bahréz 79 

b. *Abd-az-Záhir: “Al. b. *Abd-az-Zàhir 

*Abdán (b. M. al-Marwazi) 404, 416 

*Abdàn b. *Utmán I*lán 142 

al-‘Abdari: M. b. M. b. al-Hàjj 

al-Abdawi, a. Hátim (?) 522 (see also ‘U. 
b. A., a. Hàzim) 

Abd-el-Kader, A. H. 325 

al-tAbdi: M. b. ‘Alt 

al-‘Abdt: ‘Umarah b. Juwayn, a. Haran 

al-Abdf: Ya. b. ar-Rabi* 

al-Abi: Mansir b. al-Hu., a. Sad 

b. “Abdûn: ‘Abd-al-Majid 

Abel (Hábil) 183, 569 

‘Abid (*Ubayd) b. Husayn ar-RA‘t 323 

‘Abid (‘Ubayd) b. Saryah so, 64, 187 

‘Abidin, a. 1-Yusr 216 

al-Abiwardi: M. b. A., a. 1-Muzaffar 

al-Abnasi: Ibr. b. Hajjáj, Burhan-ad-din 

Abraham (Ibr.) 26, 149, 257, 285, 288-290, 
319, 385, 559, 563, 579, 589 

al-Áburi: M. b. al-Hu. 

Adam 39, 58, 149, 256, 261, 284, 296, 385-387, 
561-563, 565-569, 572 

b. Adam: A. b. M. b. ‘Ubayd b. Adam al- | 
*Asqalànt 


b. al-Adami: ‘Alî b. M., Sadr-ad-din 
b. “Adî: “Al. b. “Adî, a. A. 

b. “Adî: al-Haytam 

al-‘Adid li-din-Allàh 175, 407 

b. al-tAdim: ‘Ar. b. *U., Majd-ad-din 
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378, 411 f., 422, 434, 436, 441, 452, 475 Í., 
524 f., 532, 535, 609 

“Ar. b. Bišr I*lán r4r 

‘Ar. b. al-Fayd, a. l-Aswad 400 

‘Ar. b. Futays: ‘Ar. b. M. b. Futays 

“Ar. b. al-Hakam 327 

“Ar, b. H. al-Jabarti 378 

“Ar. b. Hûšim I*lán 141 

‘Ar. b. a. Hátim (M.) b. Idris at-Tamimi 
ar-Rázi 95, 393, 418, 437, 439, 445, 448, 
450, 480 f., 520 f., 593 f. 

‘Ar. b. Ibr., Duhaym 1214: 138 

‘Ar. b. *Isà, a. M. al-Buzürt 607 

“Ar. b. Ism., a, Samah 41, 83, 151, 178, 304, 
353, 393, 412, 455, 458, 468, 491 f., 504, 
525, 528, 582 

‘Ar. b. Mahdi 515, 518, 527 

‘Ar. b. Maki b. *Utmán aš-Šàriq: ‘Ar, b. 
*Utmàn 

‘Ar. b. Marzüq, a. 1-Mutarrif al-Qanázitt 602 

‘Ar, b. Mu'àwiyah (of Spain) 461 

‘Ar. b. M. al-Bistámi 40, 249 

“Ar. b. M. al-Fûrânî 430 

‘Ar. b. M. b. Futays, a. l-Mutarrif al-Majribt 
401, 522, 588 

‘Ar, b. M. al-Idrísi al-Astaràbádi 168, 458, 470 

‘Ar. b. M., a. 1-0. al-Labidi (Lubaydt) (Ibn 
Farhün, Dibdj, 152 [Cairo 1351]) 608 

“Ar. b. M., a. 1-0. b. Mandah 165, 400, 475, 
481, 513, 590, 599 

‘Ar. b. M., a. 1-Q. b. Rašîq 473 f. 

‘Ar. b. M. b. Qudámah 602 

‘Ar. b. M., Wali-ad-din b. Haldàn XIV, 15, 
32 f., 41, 44, 49, 52, 54, 60, 81, 98, 112 f., 
116-119, I2I, 127, I90, 201-203, 220, 
241 f., 245, 253, 257, 311, 316, 320, 370, 
407, 438, 487, 497 f., 504 

“Ar. b. M., a. Zayd al-Ansári al-Qayrawánt 
b. ad-Dabbag 306, 460 (?), 473 f. 

‘Ar, b. Najm, Násib-ad-din b. al-Hanbalf 
426 f. 

“Ar. b. (al-)Q. 592, 602, 714016 138, r4o 

‘Ar, b. *U., Jalál-ad-din al-Bulqint 283 (?), 
328, 402, 602, 604. 

‘Ar. b. “U. al-Jawbart 390 

‘Ar. b. *U., Majd-ad-din b. al-Adim 442 

‘Ar. b. “U, al-Qibabi 452 

‘Ar. b. ‘Utman b. Makî a8-Sarit 427 

“Ar. b. Yazid, a. ‘Ar. I‘ldn 136 

‘Ar. b. Yû. b. Hirâš 365, 521 

*Abd-ar-Razzáq: ‘Abd-ar-Razz4qb. Hammam 

fAbd-ar-Razzáq b. A. b. al-Fuwatt 58, 83, 
86, 98, 176, 348, 397, 410 f., 414, 423 f., 
431, 441, 451, 457 f., 460, 462, 468, 470, 
473, 492, 504 

‘Abd-ar-Razziq b. Hammam  as-San'áni 
394, 519, 588, 602, I*lán 140 

‘Abd-ar-Razz4q b. Rizq-Allah ar-Ras‘ant 58 

b. SAbd-as-Salam: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. SAbd-as- 
Salam, ‘Izz-ad-din 
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(includes Ta?ríh Bagdád) x4, 43, 45, 48, 

55, 60, 62, 69, 72 f., 87, 96, 99, 102, 113, 

122, 124, 127 f., 166, 169, 183, 201, 250, 

258, 272, 275-279, 281, 285, 295, 304 f., 

310 f., 324, 326 f., 331, 333 f, 340-343, 

345 f., 350, 354 f., 358, 361-363, 366, 368, 

374, 379 f., 393, 395, 399, 401 f., 404-406, 

410, 416, 429, 431-435, 437, 439 Í., 446, 

448-450, 453, 461-464, 471, 473, 476 f., 

482 f., 498, 501, 504 f., 507-509, 512, 515, 

517-523, 532, 592 

A. b. “Ali, a. Bakr b. Manjawayh 447 

A. b. SAli b. Hajar 41, 44 f., 53 f., 86, 106, 
127, 155, 163, 185, 201, 258, 264, 267, 269, 
275-278, 280-282, 291 f., 306, 309, 311, 
325, 327 f., 338 f., 341, 343 f., 346, 348-350, 
352-357, 359, 361-363, 365 f; 370 f., 374- 
376, 379-381, 388, 391, 394-401, 403-408, 
414-417, 420-422, 424-431, 434-438, 440-443, 
445-447, 449 f., 452, 454, 456-458, 460-465, 
467, 471-473, 475-479, 482 f., 485, 491-493, 
496-500, 503-507, 509, 512 f., 515-517, 
519, 523, 525 f., 528 f., 531 f., 582 f., 587, 
589, 592, 595, 597, 599, 603-605, 610 

A. b. ‘Alî b. Hátimah 477 

A. b. “Alî b. Inabah 98, 434, 475 

A. b. “Alf, a, ‘Isa b. al-Munajjim 72, 79, 91, 
511 

A. b. “Alî b. Mûsê 439 

A. b. “Alí b. al-Mutanná, a. Ya*là al-Mawsilt 
453, 521 

A. b. “Alt b. an-Najašî 432 

A. b. “Alî an-Nasá?i 361, 436, 438, 447, 515, 
521, 527, 595 

A. b. Alî ar-RifA*t 598 

A. b. “Alí, Sihab-ad-din al-QalqaSandt 52, 
X91, 261, 296, 311, 434 

A. b. “Alî, Taqi-ad-din al-Maqríizi 10, 15, 41, 
44, 55, 63, 70, 81, 85, 109, 124, 126-128, 
147, 149, 155 f., 171, 175, 181, 246, 249, 
280, 315-317, 321, 328 f., 356, 367, 378, 
397, 406-409, 411, 414, 425, 429, 434 f, 
442, 454 f., 462, 469, 477-479, 498 f., 2 

A. b. ‘Amr, a. Bakr b. a, ‘Asim 403, 521 

A. b. *Amr, a. Bakr al-Bazzár 521 

a. A. (b.) al-Assál: M. b. A. 

A. b. Aybak, a. 1-Hu, ad-Dimyatf 442, 513, 
525 

A. b. Babtiyár b. al-MándA?i al-Wasitt 427 

A. b. Budayl 276 

A. b. Dáwüd ad-Dinawari 87, 92, 133, 529 

A. b. al-Fadl al-Bátirqání 420 

A. b. al-Fadl an-Nu‘aymf 160 

A. b. Farah 525 

A. b. Faris, a. 1-Hu. 316, 333, 396, 399, 401, 
587 f., 607 

A. b. al-Furát, a. Masûd ar-Rázi 598 

A. b. Hafs I‘lén 142 

A. b. Halid 602 

A. b. Halil, Siháb-ad-din b. al-Lubüdi 283, 428 
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b. al-Adim: A. b. Hibatallah 

b. al-‘Adim: ‘U. b. A., a. 1-0. Kamál-ad-din 
b. a. Jarádah 

“Adnan 387 

‘Adud-ad-dawlah 124, 177, 411, 488, 596 

*Adud-ad-din 456 (see also ‘Ar. b. A.) 

al-Afdal (al-‘Abbas b. ‘Alî b. Rasül) 56, 485 

al-Afgani, Sa‘id 259, 492 

b. ‘Afif: A. b. M,, a. U: 

b. *Afif-ad-din: M. b. M. b. as-Sayyid ‘Afif-ad- 
din 

*Afif-ad-din al-Matari: ‘Al. b. M. 

Ali b. al-Hu., a. 1-Faraj al-Isbahani‏ :44خ 4م 

Agapius (Mabbüb b. Qustantin al-Manbijf) 
77 Í., 108, 137 f. 

Ahasuerus 50 

al-Ahdal: al-Hu. b. ‘Ar. 

b. al-Abdar: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Mahmûd 

Ahlwardt, W. 49, 51, 56, 58, 188, 246, 529 

A. b. SAL, a. 1-*Alà? al-Matarri 73, 210, 235, 

256, 597 

. b. SAL. b. SAmirah 155 

. “Al. al-Barqi sor 

. “Al. al-Fargani 82 

. “Al. al-Firabri 595 

. SAL, a. 1-H. al-Bakrt 191 

. “Al. al-CIjli 435, 439, 520 

. “Al., Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari 397, 406, 
434, 587 

A. b. *AL, a. Nu'aym al-Isbahant 160, 168 f., 
243, 259, 361, 393, 400, 402, 404 f., 426, 
441, 448, 453, 459, 498, 515, 588, 597, 600 

A. b. “Al. al-Qutrubulli 73 

A. b. “Al. ar- Rázi 335, 471, 484, 486 

A. b. “Al. b. Sal(l)Jám 139 

A. b. SAL, Siháb-ad-din al-Awhadt 479 

A. b. ‘Abd-al-Halim, Tagí-ad-din b. Tay- 
miyah 355, 376, 378, 493, 525, 598, I*lán 
138 

A. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik, a. Salih al-Mu?’addin 
477, 523 

A. b. *Abd-al-Mu?min a&-Saríst 272 

A. b. ‘Abd-al-Qadir, Taj-ad-din b. Maktüm 
421 f., 441, 525 

A. b. *Abd-ar-Rahim, Wali-ad-din a. Zurtah 
(b.) al-“Iraqî 513, 526, 602 

A. b. “Ar. al-Qasrt 591 

A. b. “Ar: b. Muzahir 419, 471 

A. b. fAbd-al-Wahháb an-Nuwayri 32, 39, 
52, 177, 335, 485, 497, 502 

A. b. ‘Abd-al-Warit b. Halifah 444 

A. b. SAbdah ad-Dabbi 365 

A. b. A. b. ‘Abd-al-Latif aš-Šarjt al-Yamant 
(GAL Supplement II, 254) 52, 426, 476 

A. b. A. al-Gubrint 86, 461 

A. b. A. b. al-Hu. b. a. 1-Mansür al-Azdi 426 

A. b. “Alî, a. 1-“Abbas al-Mayûraqî 165, 304, 
325, 481 f. 

A. b. ‘Alî b. Bábah 52 

A. b. ‘Alf, a. Bakr al-Hatib al-Bagdadi 
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A. b. M. al-BaSant 163, 483 
A. b. M. b. al-Faqih 52 
A. b. M. b. Hallikàn 53, 82-84, 175, 177, 283, 
292, 315, 343, 381, 393, 397, 400, 412, 423, 
459, 462, 473, 477, 483, 485, 496, 499 f., 
502, 507, 515, 531-553, 594 
A. b. M., a. Hamid b. aš-Šarqî 14n r4r ` 
A. b. M. b. Hanbal 85, 261, 274, 276, 290, 
333, 341, 352, 358, 360 f., 381, 392 f., 416, 
446, 449, 515, 519 f., 527, 528 (?), 573, 
593 f., 602 
b. M. al-Hángánt 502 
. b. M. b. H. b. al-Gammaár 598 
. b. M. b. “Isa 168, 467 
. b. M. b. Isbáq, a. Bakr b. as-Sant ad- 
inawari I‘ldn r4r 
. M., *Izz-ad-din al-Husayn? 512 
» M., Jamál-ad-dín b. az-Záhirt qor, 442, 
25 
. b. M. al-Máàmáni 461 
. al-Maqqarí 150, 155, 160, 181, 261, 
457, 460, 462, 472, 482 
. al-Marzüqí 86, 378, 387 
b. Matbüt ar-Ra?s 598 
. b. Mattawayh 444 
. al-Maydáni 215 
. b. Mufrih (?) al-Isbilt al-*Aššáb 599 
. b. al-Muhanná, Jamál-ad-din a. 
f. 
. Muhriz 341 
. al-Munayyir 402, 588 
ajm-ad-din b. Sasra 582 
. Nasr al-Kalábádi 447, 522 
-Qadist 83 
. al-Qudüri 417 
. a. r-Rabi* 38, 46 
ar-Raf‘ah 315 
b. RuSd(irah) (?), a. Jafar 591 
, a. Sa‘id b. al-A‘rûbî 165, 425, 481 
1 Sayb 183 
AME Siháb-ad-din al-tAqabi 453 
. M. as-Silaft 272, 441, 451, 461, 471, 
"75, 478, 484, 524, 590, 593, 597 f., 600, 
5, 610, I*lám 138 
- M. at-Taháwi 448, 590 
M. at-Ta‘labi 288-290, 404, 432, 566, 
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. M., Taqi-ad-din a$-Sumunnt 453 

. M. b. ‘Ubayd b. Adam al-Asqalant 471 
. M. b. a. *Udaybah 526 

. M. b. SU. b. Aban al-Lubnant 594 

. M., a. *U. b. “Afif 419 

M; ., a. SU. at-Talamankt 591 

M. ». *U. al-Yamani 354 

. M. b. Yasin (Sa‘id ?), a. Ishaq al-Haddad 
-Harawt 167, 483 (d. 334/945-46 !) 

b. M. b. Yûnus, a. Ishq al-BazzAz 483 
b. Muhanná al-‘Ubaydali 414 

. b. Masa, a. Bakr b. Mardawayh 160, 459, 
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A. b. Hanbal: A. b. M. b. Hanbal 

A. b. Hárün al-Bardiji 521 

A. b. Hàrún, a. “U. b. SAt 46r 

A. b. a. 1-Hayr al-Yamáni as-Sayyád 597 

A. b. a. Haytamah: A. b. Zuhayr 

A. b. Hibatalláh b. al-Adim 544 

A. b. Hijji, Siháb-ad-din 496, 513, 526, 583 

A. b. Humayd b. a. 1-SAj@iz 156 

A. b. al-Hu., al-Badi* al-Hamadáni 296 

A. b. al-Hu., a, Bakr al-Bayhaq! 365, 392, 
400, 403, 456, 523, 588, 592, 594, 597 

A. b. al-Hu., a. 1-Hu. al-Ahwazi 173 

A. b. al-Hu., Siháb-ad-din b. Raslan 398, 587 

A. b. Ibr., a. Bakr al-Isma‘ili 453, 522, I4n 
I4I 

A. b. Ibr., *Izz-ad-din al-Kinánt al-Hanbalt 
44, 163, 307, 320, 325, 334, 341, 343, 
345-348, 350 f., 420, 428, 526 

A. b. Ibr., a. Ja‘far b. az-Zubayr 460 

A. b. Ibr. al-Jazzár 54, 171 

A. b. Ibr. b. Siba‘, Saraf-ad-din al-Fazárt 582 

A. b. Ibr., Sibt b. al-‘Ajamî 170, 461, 462 (?), 
467, 483 

A. b. “Imad, Sihab-ad-din b. «Imád-ad-din 
al-Aqfahsi 398, 587 

A. b. “Isa: A. b. M. b. 3 

A. b. Isa, Kamál-ad-din b. al-Qalyübi 
al-Asqalanf 605 

A. b. Ishaq, a. 1-Ma‘ali al-Abarqüht 442 

A. b. Ism, b. “Ali 154, 545 

A. b. Ism. al-Ibsitf al-Wá*iz 397 

A. b. Ja‘far Jahzah 174, 609 

A. b. Ja‘far b. al-Munádi 277 f., 444 

A. b. Marwan, a. Bakr ad-Dinawari sor 

A. b. Maslamah b. Waddah, a. Ja*far 313 

A. b. al-Mu'addal (Mu‘addal) 59x 

A. b. al-Mu'allà ad-Dimasqi 469 

A. b. M., a. l-CAbbás an-Nasawt 425 

A. b. M., a. l-FAbbás b. ‘Uqdah 431, 450, 522, 
Ilan 139 

A. b. M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim b. 
Taj-ad-dîn 598, 608 

A. b. M., a. *Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Abd-al-Barr 419 

A. b. M. b. fAbdrabbih 49, 67, 184, 308, 
515 f., 529 

A. b. M. b. “Ar., a. 1-SAbbds al-Basir al-Ba- 
lansî 598 

A. b. M. b. “Alî b. a. l-Mansür al-Azdt 426 

A. b. M., a. “Alî (b.) Miskawayh 46 f., 54, 92, 

108, 111 f., 141 f., 173, 180, 182, 243, 292, 

308, 321, 327, 489, SII 

. b. M., a. “Alî ar-Rüdabári 609 

. M. al-Anbári 183 
M. b. fArabsáh 412 


*At&?llàh, 


., a. Bakr al-Barqáni 446, 522 

.,a. Bakr ar-RAzi 97, 153, 160, 408, 
419, 435, 461, 472, 474 

., a. Bakr al-Yaqtînî 59r 
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b. ‘Aid: M. 

b. *A?isah: *Ubaydalláh b. M. 

Er bint ‘Al. at-Tabari, Umm-al-hudà 434 

*Á'itah bint a. Bakr 274, 277, 290, 359 f., 
517, 572 

b. a. 1-CAjá?iz: A. b. Humayd 

al-SAjjaj 549 

b. *Ajlán (M.?) IVdn 136 

al-Ajurri: M. b. “Alî, a. ‘Ubayd 

al-Ajurri: M. b. al-Hu., a. Bakr 

al-Akfáni: Hibatalláh b. A. 

(b.) al-Akfáni: M. b. Ibr. 

Al Yasin, M. H. 58, 174, 332 

al-Ala? (?) 443 

b. al-SAla?: a. ‘Amr 

a. 1-4137 al-‘Attar al-Hamadant: al-H. b. A. 

a. 1-*A18? al-Ma'arri: A. b. “Al. 

*A]à?-ad-dín, grandson of ‘Al. al-Urmawi 602 

al-Alat: Halil b. Kaykaldi 

*Alam-al-hudá: M. b. M. 

al-Albáni, M. N. 519 f. 

Alexander (also Dû l-qarnayn) 26, 47, 51, 
114, 117, 126, 138, 140, 155, 261, 545, 552, 
563, 576 f. 

“Alt: “Alî b. a. Talib 

‘Alf (grandson of ‘U. b. al-Fárid) 604 

“Alí b. “Al. al-Guzüli 322 

‘Alî b. SAL, a. 1-H. (Hu.) b. Jahdam 427 

‘Alî b. SAL, a. 1-H. a8-Sadilf 608 

‘Alî b. “Al. b. al-Madint 363, 404, 438, 446, 
520 

‘Alî b. «Al. b. Mabbüb. at-Tarábulusi 471 

“Alî b. *AL, Nür-ad-din as-Samhüdi 476 

‘Alf b. “Al. b. a. s-Surür as-Sarüji: “Alî b. M. 
b. a. s-Surür 

Alî b. SAL. b. a. t-Tayyib 45 

“Alí b. SAL. b. a. Zar* 50, 116, 127, 312, 472 

‘Alî b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz al-Jurjani 272 

‘Alt b. SAbd-al-SAziz al-Kátib 470 

‘Ali b. ‘Abd-al-Kaff, Tagí-ad-din as-Subki 
62, 372, 603 

‘Alf b. “Ar. al-Yázüri: al-H. b. «Alt b. “Ar, 

‘Alî b. A. b. *Abd-al-Wáhid b. al-Bubart 349 

‘Alt b. A. b. “Ali al-Mu‘addid (al-Mufassis, 
al-Mufaddid ?) 600 

‘Alf b. A. b. Hazm 29, 36 f., 112 f., 150, 311, 
316, 333 Í., 347, 355, 396, 430, 457, 462, 
523, 527 f., 587, 603 

‘Ali b. A., a. 1-Hu. as-Sallamf: al-Hu. b. A., 
a. ‘Alt as-Sallami 

‘Alt b. a. Alî al-Amidi 221, 246, 254, 374, 
476 

‘Alî b. “Alî, Sadr-ad-din al-Hanaft 496 

‘Alî b. Anjab al-Hazin, TAj-ad-din b. as-SA*t 
55 f., 58, 83, 97, 305, 410, 413, 424, 427, 
462 f., 469, 491, 505 

“Alf b. “Aqil, a. 1-Wafd? al-Faqth 41, 463 

‘Alî b. Badr at-Tinnist 593 

‘Ali b. a. Bakr, Nür-ad-din al-Haytamt 
370, 435, 439 
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A. b. Mustafa, Táskóprüzádeh VIII, 27, 46, 

310, 365, 477, 530-535 

. b. Mutarrif, a. 1-Fath al-Kinání 321 

b. Najdah al-Harawi I*lám 142 

b. Nasr ad-Dáàwüdi 278 

b. Nasr ar-Rüyáni 352 

A. b. Nasr, a. Talib 21-5830805 522 

A. b. Nasr b. Ziyad al-Hamadáni 278 

A. b. al-Q. Kannün, a. 1-*Ayš so 

A. b. al-Q. b. a. Usaybitah 32, 47, 54, 79-81, 
94, 122, 147, 184, 272, 429, 453, 463, 510, 
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A. b. Sahl, a. Zayd al-Balbi 32, 34, 105, 467, 
482 

A. b. Sad, a. l-‘Abbâs al-Matdàni 168, 477 

A. b. Sa*id b. Hazm, a. “U. as-Sadafi 419, 502, 
511 


A. b. Salih al-Misri (b.) at-Tabari 371, 374, 


520 

A. b. Salih b. Safi€ al-Jili 502 

A. b. Sayyár 168, 416, 477 

A. b. Su., Muhyi-ad-din al-Yamánt al-Husay- 
ni 598 

A. b. a. Tahir Tayfür 81, 122, 135, 143, 

152 f., 408, 462, 471 (?), 502 

- b. at-Tayyib as-Sarabst 153, 174, 542 

. b. Tugan al-Baytar 545 

. b. Tülàn 44, 411, 416 f., 596 

b. ‘Ubayd al-Isfirdi 525 

. *U., a. I-fAbbás al-*Udri 487, 590 (?) 

. *U. al-Muzajjad 57 

. “U. b. Surayj 279, 416 

. ‘Umayr b. Jawsà? 521 
. Wadih 591 
. Ya. al-Baláduri 54, 67, 90, 96, 99 f., 

7, 119, 149, 180, 383, 486, 502 

. Ya. ad-Dabbt 378, 460, 465 

. Ya. b. Fadlallah al-“Umari 434, 454, 
6, 525 
. Ya. b. a. Hajalah 369, 604 

. b. Ya. b. al-Munajjim 122 

A. b. Ya'qüb al-Misri: A. b. a. Ya‘qûb al- 
Ya*qübt (?) 

A. b. a. Ya'qüb al-Ya'qübi 16, 64, 67, 78, 
87, 9o, 92, 106, 108 f, III, 119, 124, 
132-134, 136, 409, 502, 511, 515, 529 

A. b. YQ. b. al-Azraq 152, 154, 462, 467, 482 

A. b. Yû. b. ad-Dayah 409, 510 

A. b. Yû. an-Nisábüri I«dn 14r 

A. b. Yû. at-Tifast 308, 516 

A. b. Zuhayr, a. Bakr b. a. Haytamah 12, 62, 
72, 382, 392, 396, 406, 437, 448 f., 520, 
587, 597 

Ahmad, ‘Abd-al-Aziz 355 

Ahmad, M. H. 431 

Ahmedali, A. 427 

al-Ahnaf b. Qays 590 

al-Ahwáni, ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz M. 441, 7 

al-Ahwant, A. F. 46 

al-Ahwázt: A. b. al-Hu., a. 1-Hu. 
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‘Alî b. M., CA182-ad-din al-Bagdádi al-Hazin 


397 

“Alî b. M. b. Farhün 604 

“Ali b. M. al-Fayyúmi 499 

‘Ali b. M., a. 1-H. b. al-Qattan 524 

‘Ali b. M. b. Hatib an-Násirlyah 126, 170, 
445, 452, 455, 467, 472, 478, 526, 583 

‘Ali b. M., a. Hayyán at-Tawhidi 36, 51 f., 
105, 322, 348, 350, 368 

‘Alî b. M., ‘Izz-ad-din b. al-Atir 45, 53, 55, 
58, 64, 100, 108, 112, 127, 146 Í., 154, 243, 
275, 298 f., 307, 321, 336 f., 339, 365, 
387, 393, 405, 448, 482, 491, 506, 528 f., 
531f. 

‘Ali b. M. al-Jurjant 53r 

‘Ali b. M. b. Kas, a. 1-0. 590 

‘Alî b. M. al-Madá?ini 69 f., 89, 104, 127, 
429, 506 

‘Ali b. M. al-Mawardi 258 f., 365, 401 f., 413, 
588 

‘Alî b. M. an-Nawfali 506 

‘Ali b. M. al-Qábisi 46, 608 

“Alí b. M. ar-Ru'ayní 396, 465 

‘Ali b. M. b. as-Sabbag 433 

“Ali b. M., Sadr-ad-din b. al-Adami 344 

‘Alî b. M. b. Sujá* ar-Raba 469 

“Alî b. M. b. a. s-Surür as-Sarüji 408 

‘Alî b. M. at-Tanáfisi Cán r4r 

‘Ali b. M. at-Tanübi 272 

‘Alî b. M., b. at-Tayyib al-Jullábi 484 

“Alí b. M. b. ‘Ubayd b. al-Káfi 482 

‘Alî b. M. al-Yünint 491 

*Ali b. M., Zahir-ad-din al-Kázarüni 397, 
410, 497, 506 

‘Alf b. Mujahid ar-Rázi 394, 410, 505 

*Ali b. Munjib b. as-Sayrafi 413 

*Ali b. Masa b. Sa*id 86, 97, 308, 460, 473, 
479, 516 3 

‘Alî b. Nasr, Sa‘d-ad-din al-Isfarâyinî 480 

‘Alî al-Qàri (Qâri?): «Ali b. Sultân al-Qári 

‘Alî b. a. 1-0. b. Qufl ad-Dimyáti 604 

*Ali b. Rabban at-Tabari 47 

“Ali b. Ridwán 171 

“Alí b. as-Sarí al-Karbi 124 

‘Alî b. Sultan al-Qári 531 

“Alí b. a. Talib 38, 63, 99, 133 f., 136, 190-193, 
235, 254, 278 f., 285, 324, 332, 348, 352, 
355, 359 f., 382 f., 406 f., 433, 517, 528, 
534, 555, 573 f., 576, 589 

“Ali b. *Ubaydallàh b. Bábawayh 431 

‘Alî b. ‘Ubaydallah, a. 1-H. b. az-Zàgüni 
82 f. 

“Alí b. “U. ad-Dáraqutni 334, 363, 418, 
436 f., 439, 446-450, 514, 522, 528, 592 f., 

“Alí b. *U., a. 1-H. b. as-Sabbag 458 

‘Alî b. SUtman at-Turkmáni 397 

“Ali b. Ya. al-Munajjim rro 

‘Ali b. Yû. al-Qifti 32, 54, 59, 73, 78, 80 f» 
83, 158-160, 285 f., 348, 381, 404, 411, 
422, 459, 469, 477, 483, 510, 528 
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a. “Alt al-Basir 508 

‘Ali b. Bassám 184, 300, 317, 326, 462, 466 

‘Ali b. Dawid b. as-Sayrafi al-Jawhari 84, 
156, 247 f., 7 

*Ali b. al-Fadl b. Táhir al-Balbi 463 f. 

“Ali b. (a.) 1-Fath: ‘Alf b. al-H. b. al-Fath 
b. al-Mutawwaq 

a. “Alt al-Gassání: al-Hu. b. M. 

‘Alf b. al-Hakam 43r 

‘Alt b. Hamzah al-Isbahani 459 

‘Alî b. Hamzah al-Kisd?i 314 

“Alt b. al-H. b. “Alî b. Fudal al-Küfi 431 

‘Ali b. al-H. b. *Allán al-Harráni 466 

“Ali b. al-H. al-Bábarzi 49, 423, 532 

‘Alî b. al-H. b. al-Fath b. al-Mutawwaq 413, 
505 

“Ali b. al-H. b. Fihr 450, 591 

‘Alî b. al-H. b. al-Má&itah 413, 505 

“Alí b. al-H., Muwaffaq-ad-din al-Hazraji 
312, 396, 443, 485 

“Alî b. al-H., a. 1-Q. b. ‘Asdkir (includes 
Tarih Dimašq) 43, 123, 163, 169, 272, 
276, 345, 352, 378 f., 393, 396, 404, 429, 
441, 447 f., 451, 454, 468, 473, 483, 515, 
524, 532, 587, 593, 603 

‘Ali b. al-H., a. 1-0, al-Wazir 279 

‘Alî b. al-H. b. Saqiq al-Marwazi 114:1: 2 

‘Alî b. H., Sayf-ad-din b. ‘Izz-ad-din al- 
Isfahsalar 53 

‘Ali b. Hibatallàh b. MAkülà 448, 473, 514, 
523, 525 

‘Alî b. al-Hu., a. 1-701 al-Falakt 523 

‘Alt b. al-Hu., a. 1-Faraj al-Isbahánt (includes 
Agni) 50, 84, 291, 293, 300, 327, 350, 
387 f., 425, 428, 432, 434, 446, 497, 508, 
528, 609 

‘Alî b. al-Hu. al-Mas‘ûdt IO, 42, 50, 54, 59, 
65, 67, 81, 88 f., 96, 108 f., 111, 114, 123, 
127, 135-137, 176, 183, 187, 266 f., 272, 
2901, 324, 378, 386 f., 408-413, 429, 432, 
458, 482, 487, 489 f., 501-511 

‘Alî b. al-Hu. b. Músà al-Murtada 432 

‘Ali b. al-Hu. az-Zarrad ad-Daylami 596 

fee b. Ibr., *Alá*ad-din b. al-fAttar 452, 

7 

‘Alî b. Ibr. al-Yamánt al-Hanafî 269 

‘Alî b. ‘Îsa al-Wazir 122, 503, 509 

‘Alî b. Ism., a. 1-H. al-ASari 429, 548, 603 

‘Alî b. Ism. b. Stdah 85, 543 

‘Alî b. Jafar b. al-Qattà* 466, 470 

‘Alî b. al-Jahm 183, 185, 256 

‘Alî b. (a. I-)Mansür al-Malikî: Alt b. Zàtir 
al-Azdt 

‘Alî b. Mansür b. al-Qárib 73 

‘Alî b. 1125200 b. Nafis al-Mawsili 581 (?) 

‘Alî b. al-Mufaddal, a. 1-H. al-Maqdist 512, 
524 

‘Alî b. M. b. “Al. b. Hnwn (Hanûn) at-Tabart 
78 
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al-Anbári: A. b. M. 

Andronicus 78 f. 

Anianus 79 

b. Anjab: ‘Alt 

b. al-Anmáti: Ism. b. Al. 

al-Ansárí: al-‘Abbas b. M. 

al-Ansári: “Al. b. M. al-Harawt 

al-Ansári: “Ar, b. M., a. Zayd 

al-Ansári: Saîd b. Aws, a. Zayd 

al-Antaki: Ya. b. 4 

“Antar 47, 188 

al-‘Antari (a. 1-Mu?ayyad al-Jazari) 47 

Antuña, M. M. 70, 87 

AndSarwan 36, 52, 117, 319, 386, 539 f, 
552, 579 

al-‘Aqabi: A. b. M., Siháb-ad-din 

al-Aqfahsi: A. b. “Imad 

al-Aqfahst: Halîl b. M., Salah-ad-din 

b.SAqil: “Alf 

b. “Aqil: M. 

SAqil b. Saríjà, Qutb-ad-din 606 

al-AqSahri: M. b. A. b. Amin 

a, l-CArab: *Abd-al-CAziz b. Saddad 

a. l-CArab: M. b. A. 

a. l-CArab as-Sinhájt 473 

a. I-CArab aş-Şiqillî (?) 473 

b. ‘Arabi: M. b. ‘Alt 

b. al-SArabf: M. b. “Al, a. Bakr 

al-‘Arabi: M. b. *U., Jamál-ad-din 

al-CArábi: ‘U. b. M. b. Mas*üd 

b. al-A‘rabf: A. b. M., a. Said 

b. «Arab&áh: A. b. M. 

Arberry, A. J. 263, 398, 402, 405, 424 Í., 
518, 524 

Arda&ir (b. Babak, Bábakàn) 36, 52, 180, 
386, 539 f. 

Arevalo, F. 15 

*Aríb b. Sa‘d al-Qurtubi 82 

al-“Arînî, as-Sayyid al-Baz XIV 

Aristotle 52, 117, 133, 138, 155, 246, 257, $07 

al-Armanázi:; Gayt b. ‘Alf 

al-Arrajani: A. b. M. 

b. Arslan: Mahmûd b. M. 

a. CArübah: al-Hu. b. M. b. Mawdüd 

al-AGa 261, 324, 572 

Aštab af-támi* 599 

Asad b. Hamdawayh al-Waratint 473 

As‘ad b. al-Hutayr, a. 1-Makárim 596 

As‘ad b. al-Muhaddab b. Mammáti 116 

As‘ad Tubba‘ 158 

al-Asadf: al-Hu. b. A. b. al-Hu., a. ‘Al, 

b. SA8@ir: M. b. ‘Alt 

al-ASajj: *Utmán b. al-Hattáb, a. d-dunyà 

b. *Asákir: ‘Abd-as-Samad b. ‘Abd-al- 
Wahháb, a. 1-Yumn 

b. *Asákir: “Ali b. al-H., a. 1-Q. 

b. *Asákir: al-Q. b. “Alî 

al-Asamm: M. b. Ya*qüb, a. 1-‘Abbas 

al-Asamm: Safwan 

al-A&fari: “Al. b. Qays, a. Mûsê 
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‘Ali b. Zafir al-Azdi 174, 297, 404, 410 £j 
426, 432, 462, 529 

‘Ali b, Zayd al-Bayhaqi 49, 84, 161, 174, 
254, 285, 295, 321, 343, 414 f., 423, 457, 
461, 463, 465, 467 Í., 483, 535, 584 

al-fAli, Salih A. VIII 

a. 1-‘Aliyah (Rufay*) I4n 139 

al-‘Allamah al-Hilli: H. b. Yû. 

b. ‘Allan: “Alî b. al-H. 

al-Alma‘t; Abd-al-Gáfir (Gaffár) b. Hu. 

al-tAlmawi: *Abd-al-Básit b. Müsá 

Alp Arslan 120, 178 

b. *Alqamah: M. b. al-Halaf 

*Alqamah (b. Qays an-Naha‘i ?) I4n 139 

b. *Alqamah: Tammám b. ‘Amir 

‘Alqamah b. Di Jadan 158 

Altamira, R. XIV. 

al-CAlüjt, ‘Abd-al-Hamid 295 

b. al-Amánah: M. b. M., Muhibb-ad-din 

Amar, E. 246, 396, 405, 457, 465, 473 

Amari, M. 462, 470 

al-A*maá: Su, b. Mihran 

Amedroz, H. F. rrr f., 462 

al-Àmidi: «Alt b. a. ‘Alî 

al-Ámidi: al-H. b. Bišr 

al-‘Amili: M. b. Hu., Bahá"-ad-din 

al-Amín 49 

b. al-Amin, a. Ishaq 405 

al-Amíní: “U. b. al-Hajib, ‘Izz-ad-din 

b. ‘Amir: ‘Al, 

‘Amir b. Hafs: Suhaym 

‘Amir b. Sarahil a8-Sabt 63, 187, 324, 380, 
385, 517, 591 

‘Amir b. ‘Umayr 565 

‘Amir, ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im 133 

b. *Amirah: A. b. ‘Al. 

al-‘Amiri: M. b. Yà., a. 1-H. 

b. ‘Ammér: Hišàm b. “Ammâr 

b. ‘Ammar; M. b. SAL 

b. ‘Ammar: M. b. ‘Ammar 

‘Ammar b. Yasir 590, IA» 139 

a. “Amr b. al-SAla? 210, 295 f., 581 f. 

‘Amr b. ‘Ali, a, Hafs al-Fallas 392, 436, 5or 

‘Amr b. al-‘As 495, 579, I*lán 137 f. 

‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz 36, 49, 64 f., 100, 162, 
259, 305, 324, 355, 391, 435, 498, 501, 6 

‘Amr b. Dinar 381 f. 

a. “Amr b. Hafs 346 

‘Amr b. Jumay* al-Azdi 453 

‘Amr b. al-Hárit (al-Misri) [dn 138 

‘Amr b. Ma*dikarib 528 

a. Amr b. al-Murábit: M. b. *Utmán 

“Amr b. Ráfi* 714: 141 

“Amr b. Sufayb 450 

‘Amr b, *Utmán, Sibawayh 314 

al-Amulf: M. b. Mahmüd 

Anas b. Malik 369, 379, 394, 517, I*lán 139 

Anawati, G. C. 484 

al-‘Anazi: al-H. b. ‘Ulayl 

al-tAnazí: M. b. (al-) Mutanna 
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b. al-SAttar: ‘Ali b. Ibr., ‘AlA?-ad-din 
al-‘Attar: al-H. b. A., a. 1-“Ala? 
al-‘Attar: M. b. ‘Al. b. al-Haytam 
al-Attár: Ya. b. ‘Ali, RaSid(-ad-din) 
b. al-SAtabi (?) 471 
“Awad, B. *A.: “Iwaq 
a. CAwánah: Ya‘qib b. Ishaq 
*Awánah b. al-Hakam 73, 89 f., 104 
al-Awhadi: A. b. «AL, Sihab-ad-din 
b. ‘Awn: “Al. 
‘Awn, CAbd-ar-Ra?üf 432 
*Awwád, K. 5, 128, 166 
*Awwád, M. 153, 173, 500 
b. al-Awzáti: ‘Ar, 
al-Awza%: ‘Ar, b. ‘Amr 
Ayad, Kamil XIV 
Ayalon, D. 53 
b. Aybak: A. 
b. Aybak: M. b. ‘Alf 
b. al-*Aydarüs: *Abd-al-Qádir b. “Al. 
a. 1-Ayna? 609 
al-‘Ayni: Mahmûd b. A. 
a. 1-*Ayš: A. b. al-Q. Kannün 
b. *Ayyás al-Qattan: Ya. 
Ayyüb b. M., as-Salih b. al-Kámil 489 
Ayyüb as-Sabtiyánt 367, [én 139 
Ayyüb b. Zayd (! b. (al-)Qirriyah 187, 
I*lán 137 
al-‘Ayzari: M. b. M. b. al-Hidr 
al-Azdi: A. b. A. b. al-Hu. b. a. l-Mansür 
al-Azdi: A. b. M. b. “Alî b. al-Hu. 
al-Azdi: *Ali b. Zafir 
al-Azdi: al-Hu. b. “Alí b. a. 1-Mansür 
al-Azdi: Ibr, b. al-Hu. b. ‘Ali 
al-Azdi: M, b. «AI, 
al-Azdi: M. b. A. b. al-Hu. 
al-Azdi: M. b. al-Hu., a. 1-Fath 
al-Azdi: Yazid b. M., a. Zakariyà? 
al-Azdi: Zafir b. H. (al-Hu.) 
b. al-Azhar: Ja‘far b. M. 
b. a. l-Azhar: M. b. A. b. Mazyad 
Enc. M. b. “Alî 
“Aziz (of Egypt) 5 
b. al-Azraq: A. b. Yo. 
b. al-Azraq: cp, 
al-Azraqí: M. b, ‘Al, 
‘Azzam, *Abd-al-Wahháb 424 
al-SAzzawi, “Abbas 5, 156, 408, 410, 440, 467, 
493, 526 


B 
b. Babah: A. b. ‘Alî 
b. Bábawayh, a. 1-H. 
Bábay 180 iuo 
Babinger, F. XIV, 

» B. » 4) 7, 51, 140 
al-Bablutti: Ya. b. AL b. ad-Dahbak 
Bacher, W. 139, 180 : 
Bacon, Francis 179 
Badawi, ‘Ar 52, 2 

1.32, 257, 327, 350, 352 
al-Badic al-Hamadáni: A, b. al-Hu. 
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al-AS‘ari: A. b. M. 

al-AS‘ari; “Alî b. Ism., a. 1-H. 

Asbag b. “Alí (al-Abbás ?) b. Hišâm b. a. 
1-SAbbas 474 

a. l-Asbag b. Sahl 526 

b. Asbat (Sibat): Hamzah b. A. 

b. al-Asfar 465 

AShab (Miskin b. ‘Abd-al-Aziz) 592 

Ashtor, E, XIV, 496-498, 513 

‘Asim (Qur?àn reader) 582 

b. a. ‘Asim: A. b. ‘Amr, a. Bakr 

b. ‘Asim: a. Ya. b. a. Bakr 

a. ‘Asim al-‘Abbadt: M. b. A. 

a. ‘Asim an-Nabil: ad-Dahhak b. Mablad 

Asin Palacios, M. 36, 334 

al-Ašjaʻî: Sa‘id b. ‘Îsa 

b. ‘Askar: M. b. ‘Alî b. Hidr 

‘Askar (b. M.) b. al-Hu.: a. Turab an-Nabšabi 

al-SAskari: al-H. b. «AL, a, A. 

al-‘Askari: al-H. b. «AL, a. Hilal 

Aslam b. Sahl, Bahšal al-Wásiti 94, 166 f., 484 

al-Asma*i: ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Qurayb 

al-tAsqaláni: Adam 

al-tAsqaláni: A. b. ‘Alî b. Hajar 

al-‘Asqalant: A. b. M. b ‘Ubayd b. Adam 

al-Asqaláni: ‘Îsê b. A. 

al-tAsqaláni: M. b. H. b. Qutaybah 

al-SAsqalant: M. b. ‘(Ubayd b. Adam 

al-tAsqalàni: Ya b. Sahin 

al-Asraf: Barsbay 

al-Ašraf: Indl 

al-A&raf: Ism. b. al-‘Abbâs 

al-A&raf: Qd itbày 

al-‘Aššâb: A, b. M. b. Mufrih 

(b.) al-fAssál: M. b. A., a. A. 

al-CAssál: M. b. Sa‘d, a. 1-BarakAt 

al-A&tar, Salih 312 

al-Astarábádi: ‘Ar, b. M, al-Idrist 

a. l-Aswad: “Ar. b. al-Fayd 

a. l-Aswad 395 

a. l-Aswad ad-Du’alî (Zâlim b. ‘Amr) 332 

al-Aswad (b. Yazid an-Naba%) Ian 139 

al-Aswáni: ‘Al. b. A, b. Sulaym 

b. ‘Ât: A. b. Hárün, a. ‘U. 

b. SAta?: b. ‘Ata’llah 

‘Ata? b. M. al-Juwaynt 37, 54, 124, 176, 453 

‘Ata? (b. a. Rabáh Aslam) I4n r36 

a. 1-“Atahiyah 609 

b. FAtà'"llàh: A. b. M. b. “Abd-al-Karim 

b. *Atà"llàh: M. b. SAtA (lah), Sams-ad-din 

al-Atáribi: Hamdan b. *Abd-ar-Rahim 

Ates, A. 148 

‘Atiq b. Halaf at-Tujtbt 473 f. 

b. al-Atir: ‘Alî b, M., *Izz-ad-din 

b. al-Atir: Ism. b. A. 

b. al-Atir: al-Mubárak b. M., Majd-ad-din 

b. al-Atir: Nasrallah b. M., Diyé?-ad-din 

‘Atiyah, ‘Aziz Suryàl 116 

‘Attab b. Asid 281 f. 

al-'Attár: Abán b. Yazid 
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al-Balbi: «Ali b al-Fadl b. Tahir 

al-Balbi: M. b. “Aqil al-Azhart 

al-Balbi: b. Tarban 

al-Bálisi: a. Bakr b. Qiwam 

al-Bálisi: M. b. “U. b. a. Bakr b. Qiwam 

al-Ballafiqi: M. b. M., a. 1-Barakat 

b. al-Banná?: al-H. b. A., a. ‘Alf 

al-Banná?, Hasan 47 

b. a. 1-Baq4? 409 

Baqi b. Mahlad 521, 590, 599, I4n 140 

al-Bágillàni: M. b. at-Tayyib 

Baqiyah (b. al-Walid) I4» 139 

Bar Hebraeus 138 

al-Barádi*i: Halaf b. (a.) 1-Q. 

b. a. l-Barakat 469 

a. 1-Barakat b. Kabar: b. Kabar 

al-Barda*t (Barda‘t) 457 

al-Bardiji: A. b. Harûn 

b. al-Bárizi: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. Ibr. 

al-Barkáni (Barnakani): M. b. A. b. Sahl 

Barmecides 140, 172, 314, 429 

Barnes, H. A. XIV 

al-Bargánt: A. b. M., a. Bakr 

al-Barqi, a. Bakr sor (see also A. b. «Al. and 
M. b. *AL) 

Barqüq az-Zahir 412, 443, 498, 596 

Barsbáy al-Asraf 41, 282, 328, 331, 409, 412, 
597 

Barth, J. 11 

Barthold, W. XV, 124, 145, 321 f., 470, 473 

al-Bárüdi, a. Manşûr 404 

al-Básáni: A. b. M. 

. b. A. 

. l-CAbbás: A. b. M. b. “Ar. 

al-Basir, a. ‘Alî 508 

b. BaSkuwal: Halaf b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 

al-Basri: al-H. al-Basri 

(b.) al-Basri, a. *Ali 419, 511 

b. Bassam: ‘Ali b. Bassam 

Baššar b. Burd 327 

Basset, R. 97, 181 

Bastak an-Násiri 425 

al-Bastaki: M. b. Ibr., Badr-ad-din 

al-Bátirqánt: A. b. al-Fadl 

b. Bátis: Ism. b. Hibatalláh, *«Imád-ad-din 

al-Battal 47 

al-Battani: M. b. Jabir 

Bauer, A. 176 

Baumstark, A. 26, 76, 78 f., 151 

al-Bá*üni: Ibr. b. A., Burhan-ad-din 

al-Bá*üni: M. b. A., Sams-ad-din 

al-Bá*üni: M. b. Yû., Baha?-ad-din 

Baur, F. C. ro 

al-Báwardi: M. b. al-Mutanná 

Baybars al-Mansüri ad-Dawádár 56, 85, 
147, 408, 496 f., 503 

Baybars az-Zahir 51, 188 f., 412, 596 

al-Baydawi: M. b. M. 

al-Bayhaqi: A. b. al-Hu., a. Bakr 

al-Bayhaqi: “Alí b. Zayd 
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Badr-ad-din: Lulu 

b. Badrún: *Abd-al-Malik b. Al, 

al-Bagawi: ‘Al. b. M., a. LQ. 

al-Bagawi: ‘Abd-al-Malik 

al-Baġdâdî, a. “Ali 609 

al-Bagdadi, a. 1-Barakat: Hibatalláh 

al-Bagdadi, a. 1-0. 594 

al-Bábarzi: ‘Alf b. al-H. 

b. Bahréz: *Abd-Yasü* 

b. Bahréz: Habib. 

Babáal: Aslam b. Sahl 

a. -Babtari: Wahb b. Wahb 

al-Bajawi, ‘Alî M. 404 

al-Baji: Su. b. Halaf, a. 1-Walid 

al-Bakká?i: Ziyad b. ‘Al, 

a. Bakr 47, 383, 389, 406, 534, 573, 589 

a, Bakr b. a. “Al.: “Al. b. M., a. Bakr al- 
Málikt 

a. Bakr b. Al. (b.) ad-Dawádárt rog, 272, 
287, 455, 487 

a. Bakr b. A., Taqi-ad-din b. Qàdi Suhbah 
317, 415, 458, 483, 492, 496, 510 

a. Bakr b. ‘Alf b. Hijjah 52 

a. Bakr b. *Azrah (?) 599 

a. Bakr b. a. Dawûd: ‘Al. b. Su. 

a. Bakr b. Fathün: M. b. Halaf 

a. Bakr b. Hamsin 466 

a. Bakr b. Hayyán: M. b. Halaf b. Hayyán, 
a. Bakr Waki* 

a. Bakr b. al-Hu., Zayn-ad-din al-Mardgt 
452, 476, 3 

a. Bakr al-Huwárizmi: M. b. al-‘Abbas 

a, Bakr b. M., Taqt-ad-din al-Hisnt 588 

a, Bakr b. M., Taqî-ad-dîn al-QalqaSandt 
439 f. 

a. Bakr b. M. b. Yû., Radi-ad-dín (ar-Ridà ?) 
485 

Bakr b. Munayyir (Munir, Munabbih) 342 

a. Bakr b. Qiwám al-Balisi 608 

a. Bakr b. Sadaqah 467 

a. Bakr b. as-Sani: A. b. M. b. Ishaq 

a. Bakr b. a, Saybah: ‘Al. b. M. 

a. Bakr a8-Sibli 289 

a. Bakr b. a. “U. b. A. b. Halîl as-Sakûnî 
604 f. 

a. Bakrah at-Taqafi: Nufay* b. al-Harit 

al-Bakri: “Al. b. M. 

al-Bakri: A. b. «AL, a, 1-H. 

al-Bakri: al-H. b. M., Sadr-ad-din 

al-Bakri, a. «Ali 439 

b. Balaban, Sayf-ad-din as-Su*üdi ( = *Abd- 
al-Latif b. Balaban, cf. Daw, I, 492; 
11, 406) 584 

al-Baladi: Ibr. b. al-Haytam 

al-Baláduri: A. b. Ya. 

al-Balatt (al-Bulayti): ‘Utman b. ‘Isa 

al-Balawi: ‘Al. (b. M.) b. Mabfüz 

al-Balawi: M. b. A., a. ‘Amir 

al-Balbí: ‘Al. b, A., a. 1-0. al-Ka‘bt 

al-Balbi: A. b. Sahl, a. Zayd 
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al-Bulayti: “Utman b. ‘Îsê al-Balati 

al-Bulgini: “Ar. b. “Ar. b. <U., Jalál-ad-din 

al-Bulqini: Salih b. «U., € -ad-din 

al-Bulqini: ‘U. b. Raslan 

al-Bundári: al-Fath b. M. 

Buraydah b. Husayb al-Aslamt 295, Ian 
142 

Burhan-ad-din al-Halabt: Ibr. b. M., Sibt b. 
al-*Ajami 

al-Büsanjt (Bûšanjî ?): M. b. A. b. Mazyad 
b. a. l-Azhar 

al-Büsanji: M. b. Tbr., a. «Al. 

b. Butlan: al-Mubtár b. al-H. 

Butler, A. J. 76 

Butrus ar-Ráhib 138 

al-Buwayti: Yû. b. Ya. 

al-Buzüri: ‘Ar, b. ‘Isa, a. M. 

b. al-Buzüri: Mahfüz b. Ma*tüq 


c 


Caesar so 

Caetani, L. 108, 127, 141, 281, 376, 405 

Cahen, C. XV f., 64, 82 f., 138, 175, 177, 196, 
397, 412, 431, 463, 465 f. 

Cain (Qabîl) 183, 570 

Canard, M. 49, 120, 170, 482 

Cantineau, J. 19 

Caqmaq az-Zahir 412, 597 

Casanova, P. 44 

Casiri, M. 35 

Caskel, W. XV, 19 f., 96 

Cerulli, E. 119, 196 

Chabot, J.-B. 76, 79 

Cheikho, L. 47, 77, 121, 138 

Chejne, A. G. 5, 120 

Christensen, A. 75 

Cicero 358 

Cleopatra 386 

Codera, F. 4, 155, 168, 312, 378, 400, 419, 
459, 461, 464, 472, 474 

Colin, G. S. 477 

Combe, É. 124 

Constantine I 73, 418 

Constantine VII 8o 

Conti Rossini, C. rz f. 

Croce, B. 3, 9 

Cyrillus of Alexandria 79 


D 


ad-Dabayti: ad-Dubaytt 

b. ad-Dabbag: Yû. b. *AL, a. l-Walid 

b. ad-Dabbag al-Ansári 460 (see also “Ar. 
b. M., a. Zayd) 

ad-Dabbi: A. b. *Abdah 

ad-Dabbi: A. b. Ya. 

b. Dabügá: Jafar b. al-Q., Radi-ad-din 

ad-Dahabf: M. b. A. 

Dahan, S.: ad-Dahhán, S. 
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&l-Bayhagqi: Ibr. b. M. 

al-Bayhaqi: M. b. al-Hu., a. 1-Fadl 

al-Baysáni: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. ‘Alî, al-Qadi 
al-Fadil 

al-Bazzár: A. b. *Amr, a. Bakr 

al-Bazzár: *U. b. ‘Ali, Siraj-ad-din 

al-Bazzáz: A. b. M. b. Yûnus, a. Ishaq 

Beaurecueil, S. de 361 

Becker, C. H. XV, ror, 175, 181, 335, 434, 473 

Bejkem 53 

Bel, A. 190 

Belge, K. R. 530 

Bellamy, J. A. 3 

Ben Achour, F. 445 

Ben-Dor, I. 506 

Ben Shemesh, A. 117 

Bergé, M. 36 

Berges, W. 48 

Bergstrüsser, G. 83, 322, 468 

Bernheim, E. XIV 

al-Bigá't: Ibr. b. “U 

Birge, J. K. 248 

al-Birmawi: M. b. ‘Abd-ad-Da?im 

al-Birünt: M. b. A. 

(b.) al-Birzáli: M. b. Yû., a. “Al. 

(b.) al-Birzáli: al-Q. b. M., CAlam-ad-din 

al-Bišbíšî: «AI, b. A. 

al-Biskri: Násir b. A. 

Bišr b. Giyat al-Marist 431 

Bišr b. al-Harit al-Hafi 599 

Bišr b. al-Mufaddal 518 

al-Bistámi: ‘Ar. b. M. 

b. al-Bitriq: Ya. b. al-Hu, 

Blau, J. 314 

Blochet, E. 142, 146 

Bodin, Jean XIV, so, 113 

Boer, T. J. de 194 

Bolingbroke, H. St. J. 9 

Bonebakker, S. A. 272, 524 

Boyle, J. A. 124, 453 

Braunlich, E. 387 

Brinner, W. M. 157, 391, 451 

Brockelmann, C. V, 4 f., 23, 147, 154, 181, 
261, 355, 453 (and GAL passim) 

Brooks, E. W. 76 f., 79 

Browne, E. G. 116, 162, 177 

Brünnow, R. 127, 365, 505 

Brunschvig, R. 238, 396 

Buchthal, H. 176 

b. al-Bubári: ‘Ali b. A. b. *Abd-al-Wábid 

al-Bubari: Ishaq b. Bi&r, a. Hudayfah 

al-Bubári: M. b. A., Gunjar 

al-Bubári: M. b. Ism. 

al-Bubári: M. b. M., *AlA"-ad-dín 

b. Bubtisü*: “Ubaydallah b. Jibril 
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al-Hamadáni: ‘Imran b. M. 
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a. 1-H. al-Katib 472 

al-H. b. Ibr. b. Züláq 55, 124, 154 Í. 411, 
427, 429, 478, 503, 516, 528, 596, 606 

al-H. b. Maymíün b. an-Nasri 89 

al- EM b. M., a. SAL. al-Kutubi 483 

M. b. A. b. ar-Rabib al-Qayrawánt 


o 


EEG EE 


vb 
b. M. al-Hallal 523 
. b. M. b. Mufarraj (?) al-Qubbašî, a. 
419, 472 

. b. M. al-Muhallabi 291, 434 

. M. al-Qummí 160 

- b. M., Radi-ad-din a. 1-Fagà?il as-Sagàni 
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M., Şadr-ad-dîn al-Bakrî 468 
Salih, Badr-ad-din an-Nábulusi 


of 


. b. 
. M. 


g 
35 


b. 

M. at-Túsi 431 

M. al-Wazirt 105 

M. az-Za‘farani 416 

b. al-Muzaffar an-Nísábürt 468 

. b. ar-Rabi*, a. “Alî 333 

. b. Rašiq 593 

. b. Sahib a8-Sast 600, I4n 142 

١ b. Sufyán 395, 521 
b. *Ulayl al-‘Anazi 599 

b. QU. b. Habib al-Halabí 178 f., 357, 
452, 455, 467 

al-H. b. ‘U. (b.) as-Sabbág 458 

al-H. b. *Umárah 362 

al-H. b. *Utmán, a. Hassan az-ZiyAdt 73, 
450, 470, 510 

H. b. Yû., al-*Allàmah al-Hilli 221 

al-Hásimi: a. Ishaq b. Su. 

al-Haššàb, a. Talib 592 

Hassan b. Tábit 26r 

Hassán b. Zayd 276 

b. Hassül: M. b. ‘Ali 

Hatch, W. H. P. 151 

b. al-Hatib: M. b. *AI., Lisán-ad-din 

al-Hatib al-Bagdadi: A. b. ‘Ali, a. Bakr 

Hatib b. a. Balta‘ah 361 

b. Hatib an-Nasiriyah: “Alt b. M. 

al-Hatib at-Tibrizi: M. b. SAl. 

b. a. Hátim: M. b. a. Hátim. 

a. Hatim b. Hibbán: M. b. A. 

b. a. Hàtim ar-Rází: *Ar. b. a. Hàtim 

a. Hatim ar- Rázi: M. b. Idris 

b. Hatimah: A. b. ‘Alt 

Hatt: Ya. b. Músà 

a. l-Hattáb as-Saküni: M. b. A. b. Halil 

al-Hawláni: ‘Abd-al-Jabbar b. ‘Al. 

b. Hawaal 470, 510 

al-Hawwári: Maymün 

al-Haybari: Yû. b. al-Fadl al-Yahüdi 

al-Haydari: M. b. M., Qutb-ad-din 

(b.) a. I-Hayjà? ar-Rawwád 457 

al-Haytam b. ‘Adi 70, 73, 84, 89, 127, 162, 
164, 381, 392, 510 

al-Haytam b. Kulayb a8-Sasi [Vn 143 


b. 
b. 
b. 
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al-Harbi: Ibr. b. Ishaq 
Hardy, P. XV, 180 
b. Hárit: M. b. Hárit al-Qarawi 
al-Hárit b. Asad al-Muhasibi 368, 599 
al-Harit al-A*war 517 
al-Hárit b. al-H. b. Miskin, Mu?taman-ad-din 
603 
al-Hárit b. al-Járüd rar 
al-Hárit (b. M.) b. a. Usámah 128 
al-Háriti: “Al. b. M. 
al-Háriti: Mas*üd b. A., Sa‘d-ad-din 
Hariz b. SUtmán In 139 
al-Harizi: Ibr. b. Ya*qüb al-Jüzajánt 
b. Harmah: Ibr. b. Harmah 
Harmalah b. al-Mundir 29 
Harmalah b. Ya. 416 
al-Harráni: ‘Abd b. A., a. Darr 
al-Harráni: ‘Ali b. al-H. b. ‘Allan 
al-Harráni: Hammad b. Hibatallah, a. 
t-Tana? 
al-Harráni: al-Hu. b. M. b. Mawdüd 
al-Harrani; a. l-Mahásin b. Salámah b. 
Halifah 
al-Harráni: M. b. Saîd al-QuSayri 
al-Hartamí: al-Halil b. al-Haytam 
Hárün: Aaron 
Hárün: ar-Ra&id 
b. Hárün: M. b. Hardin, a, *Ali 
Haran b. ‘Al, al-Hammaál 520 
a. Hardin al-‘Abdi: *Umárah b. Juwayr 
Haran b. ‘Alf b. al-Munajjim 511, 532 
Hárün b. *Azzür 78 
Hárün b. al-Muqtadir 48 
Haran, ‘Abd-as-Salam M. 70, 323, 529 
al-H. b. ‘Al. b. al-CAbbás 53, 8 
al-H. b. «AL, a. A. al-tAskari 323, 355, 405, 
472, 529 
al-H. b. *AI., a. Hilal al-*Askari 52, 323, 365, 
378, 387, 508 f. 
al-H. b. ‘Al. b. Madhij al-I$bíli sor 
al-H. b. “Al. as-Siráfi 422 
al-H. b. A., a. 1-“Alã? al-fAttar al-Hamadant 
Ilân r4r 
al-H. b. A., a. “Ali b. al-Bannà? 83, 174, 
sb f., 420, 593 f. 
. b. A., a. “Alî b. Sadan 453 
. b. A. b. al-Hamdáni 125, 158 f., 187 
b. “Alí b. “Ar. al-Yázüri 414, 596 
H. b. ‘Alî b. Fudal al-Káfi 431 
. b. “Alî b. Sawwás 444 
. b. “Alî b. a. Talib 322, 406, 589 
. b. “Alî al-Wásiti 599 
. b. Atiq al-Qastallànt 429, 433 
- al-Basri 343, 347, 369, 590, 599, Iln 


139 
al-H. b. Biár al-Amidi 609 
al-H. b. Duhaym 429 
al-H. b. al-Hájib: al-H. b. Sahib 
al-H. b. Hibatallah, a. l-Mawáhib b. Sasrá 451 
al-H. b. Ism. ad-Darráb 591 
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Hisám b. *Abd-al-Malik, a. 1-Walid at-Taya- 
lisi 519 

HiSam b. “Ar. (of Spain) 46r 

Hišám b. ‘Ammar 400 

Hisam b. M. b. al-Kalbi 95 f., 386, srr 

Hisám b. ‘Urwah I4n 138 f. 

al-Hisni: a. Bakr b. M., Taqi-ad-din 

Hitti, P. K. 277, 298 

Hoenerbach, W. 404 

Holt, P. M. XV, 54, 75, 81 f., 84, 110, 156 fs 
197, 431, 460 

Homer 190 

Horovitz, J. XV, 28, 69 f., 73, 94, 131, 157, 
335, 394 f. 

Hourani, A. H. 157 

Houtsma, M. T. 124, 134, 467, 529 

Huart, C. rir, 179, 183, 486 

b. Hubayrah: Ya. b. M. 

Hubert, A. 26r 

b. al-Hubübi: M. b. M. 

Had 288 

al-Hudali, a. Bakr 52 

b. Hudbah 465 

a. Hudayfah: Isbáq b. Bisr 

Hübner, R. 197 

Hugo of Fleury 15 

Huici Miranda, A. 82, 110, 477 

Huizinga, J. ro, 31, 6r 

Hujr b. ‘Amr 387 

Hulágü 179 

al-ẸHuldî: Ja*far b. M. 

Humam b. al-Fadl, a. Galib al-Majribi 465 

b. Humam-ad-din: M. b. ‘Abd-al-WAhid, 
Kamál-ad-din 

b. Humayd: M. b. “Alí 

b. Humayd: M. b. Humayd 

Humayd b. Tawr 388 

Humárawayh b. A. b. Tûlûn 411, 596 

al-Humaydi: ‘Al. b. az-Zubayr 

al-Humaydi: M. b. Futûh, a. ‘Al, 

Hume, D. 197 

Hunayn b. Isháq 80, 176 

al-Hüragáni: M. b. Hamdawayh 

a. Hurayrah 334, 355, 589 f. 

a. Hurayrah (‘Ar. b. M. ad-Dahabi) 363 

Hurgronje, C. S. XV, 53 

al-Hurmuzán 383, 551 

b. Hurradádbih: ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Al. 

b. Hurram: al-Hu. b. Idris 

Hurrazád b. Daršàd 486 

Husaini, I. M. 47 

Husaini, Q. S. K. 161 

Hušaym b. Bašir 518, [Vin 139 

a. l-Hu. b. a. ‘Al. b. Hamzah al-Maqdist 
as-Süfi 608 

al-Hu. b. ‘Al. b. Sînê 32, 61, 109, 242, 257, 
542, 600 

al-Hu. b. “Al. at-Tibi 215, 225 

al-Hu. b. ‘Ar. al-Ahdal 317, 430 (?), 483, 589 

al-Hu. b. A., a. “Alî as-Sallàmi 150, 163, 


b. a. Haytamah: A. b. Zuhayr, a. Bakr 

a. Haytamah: Zuhayr b. Harb 

al-Haytami: ‘Ali b. a. Bakr, Nür-ad-din 

Haywah b. Surayh al-Misri Tán 138 

b. Hayyán: Hayyán b. Halaf, a. Marwan 

a. Hayyán: “Alî b. M., a. Hayyán at-Tawhidt 

a. Hayyan: M. b. Ya. 

b. Hayyán, a. Bakr: M. b. Halaf b. Hayyan, 
a, Bakr Waki‘ 

Hayyán b. Halaf, a. Marwan b. Hayyan 87, 
419, 460, 466, 472, 474 

b. al-Hayyát: M. b. a. Bakr, Jamél-ad-din 

a. Hayyawayh sor (see also M. b. al-‘Abbas 
b. Hayyawayh) 

b. Házim: Jarir b. Hazim 

Házim b. M. b. Házim al-Andalusi al-Qar- 
tajanni 181, 314 

al-Házimi: M. b. Masa, a. Bakr 

(b.) al-Haziri: Sa*d b. «Ali 

b. Hazm: A. b. Sa‘id 

b. Hazm: “Alî b. A. 

al-Hazraji: «Ali b. al-H., Muwaffaq-ad-din 

Heer, F. .ل‎ 107, 152, 403, 405, 458 f., 462 f., 
465, 470, 475, 482 

Hekataeus 109 

Hell, J. 387 

Hellen 79 

Herder, J. G. 197 

Hergenróther, J. 76 

Herodotus 109 

Hibatallàh b. ‘Abd-al-Warit, a. 1-0. a&- 
Siràzi 470 

Hibatallah b. A. al-Akfáni 447, 512 

Hibatalláh b. ‘Ali b. Makala 46 

Hibatallah b. ‘Ali, a. Nasr b. al-Mahalli 608 

Hibatallah al-Bagdadi, a, 1-Barakat 45, 257 

Hibatallah b. al-H. al-Lalaka’t 447 

Hibatallàh b. Jumay* 453 

b. Hibbán: ‘Al. b. M., a. &-Sayb 

b. Hibban: al-Hu. b. Hibbân al-Bagdadi 

b. Hibban: M. b. A., a. Hatim 

al-Hidr 26, 261, 572, 577 f., 589 

Hijázi, Mustafa 485 

b. Hijjah: a. Bakr b. “Alî 

b. Hijj $ 

Hilal b. al-Mubassin (b.) as-Sábi? (54), 82, 

153, 173, 412 Í., 499, 510 

Hilal, J. (G.) ‘Ar. 414 

al-Hilli: H. b. Yú., al--Allamah 

al-Himst: ‘Abd-as-Samad b. Sa‘id, a. 1-Q. 

al-Himyari 484 

al-Himyari: b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im 

Hippocrates 133, 507 

b. Hirás: “Ar. b. Ya. 

Hirschberg, J. W. 23 

Hirschfeld, H. 355 

b. Hisám: ‘Al. b. Yû. 

b. Hisám: *Abd-al-Malik 

Hišâm b. a. ‘Al. ad-Dastuwà?i 518 
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Ibr. b. “Alî, Burhan-ad-din b. Farbün 95, 311, 
419 Í., 450, 460, 465, 479, 502, 591, 604 

Ibr. b. ‘Alî, Burhán-ad-din al-Qàdiri 426, 603 

Ibr. b. “Alî al-Husrf 124, 181, 324, 355 

Tbr. b. “Alî, a. Isháq a8-Sirazt (al-Firüzábádi) 
95, 354, 414, 418, 448, 515, 584. 

Ibr. b. Dâwûd al-Fadili 468 (?), 581 

Ibr. b. Faláh, Burhán-ad-din al-Iskandari 
(Iskandaráni) 581 f. 

Ibr. b. Hajjàj, Burhán-ad-díin al-Abnást 598 

Ibr. b. Hálid, a. Tawr 416 

Ibr. b. Harmah 323 

Ibr. b. al-Haytam al-Baladf 401 

Tbr. b. Hilal as-Sabi? 51, 54, 59, 177, 410 f., 
499 

Ibr. b. al-Hu. b. ‘Alf al-Azdi 426, 584 

Ibr. b. Ishaq al-Harbi 521, 597 

Tbr. b. Ism. b. Sa‘id al-Hasimi al-Abbárt 477, 


479 
Ibr. b. Jama‘ah b. “Alí 153 
Tbr. b. Mahawayh al-Farist 502 f. 
Ibr. b. al-Mahdi sro 
Ibr. b. M. b. *Arafah, Niftawayh 502 
Ibr. b. M. al-Bayhaqi 360, 391, 509, 529 
Ibr. b. M., Burhán-ad-din al-Qayráti 443 
Ibr. b. M. b. Duqmáq 148, 356, 369, 408, 412, 
417, 435, 498, 502, 583, 596 
Ibr. b. M. b. Hamzah al-Isbahant 453 
Ibr. b. M., a. Isháq al-Fazári 395, 518 


Ibr. b. M., a. Ishaq as-Sarifint 449, 525 
Ibr. b. M., a. Mas*üd ad-Dimašqî 522 

Ibr. b. M. b. al-Mudabbir 30 

Tbr. b. M., Sibt b. al-‘Ajami, Burhán-ad-din 


al-Halabf ror, 353, 396, 452, 526, 587, 603, 
606 

Ibr. b. M. b. Yazid al-Mawsili 482 

Ibr. b. Mûså (of ar-Rayy) I*lán rar 

Tbr. b. Masa al-Wásiti 413, 502 

Ibr. b. al-Q. (b.) ar-Raqiq al-Qayrawánt 168, 
419, 460, 473, 510 

Ibr. b. Sa‘d az-Zuhri 276, I*lán 136 

Ibr. b. 53940 al-Habbál 17r 

Ibr. b. Tahman I4n 14r 

Ibr. b. a. Talib [ûn 14r 

Ibr. b. “U. al-Biqá*i 107, 398, 501, 526, 587, 
606 

Ibr. b. ‘U. al-Ja*bart 592 

Ibr, b. FUtmán al-KáSgari 405 

Ibr. b. Ya*qüb al- Jüzajánt al-Hartzt (al-Jariri) 
278 

4 b. Yû. b. Dahháq b. al-Mar?ah 585 f. 

Ibr. b. Yû. b. Tásfin 4or 

Ibrahim, “Iwaq 56 

Ibrahim, M. a. 1-7201 422 

al-Ibšîhî: M. b. A. 

al-Ibsiti: A. b. Ism. 

al-Ibyari, Ibr. 55, 86, 185, 312, 370, 426, 512 

b. Idris 459, 470 

Idris b. H. al-Idrist aš-Šarîf 151 

Idris, H. R. 385 
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321 f., 467 
al-Hu. b. A. b. al-Hu., a. “Al. al-Asadî 594 
al-Hu. b. A. b. Maymûn 439 
al-Hu. b. A. b. Satdàn 5x 
al-Hu. b. ‘Ali, a. “Al. al-Kutubî 503 
al-Hu. b. Alî al-Jizi 471, 610 
Hu. b. “Alî, Badr-ad-din a$-Sádili 478, 499 
al-Hu. b. ‘Alî al-Karábisi 416 
al-Hu. b. ‘Alf al-Magribi 474 
al-Hu. b. “Alí b. a. 1-Mansür al-Azdi 426, 
584, 598 
al-Hu. b. ‘Ali as-Saymart 590 
al-Hu. b. «Ali b. a. Talib 103, 322, 370, 589 
al-Hu. b. Hibbán al-Bagdadt 449 
u. b. Idris b. Hurram al-Harawt 437 f. 
u. b. Küjak al-SAbst al-Halabi 541 
al-Hu. b. Mansür al-Halláj 585, 600 
al b. M., a. “Alî al-Gassáni 524, [Van 140 
b. M., a. “Alî al-Másarji 522 
b. 


u, M. b. Husraw al-Balbi 590 

u. b. M. b. Mawdûd, a. «Arübah al-Har- 
rani 168, 381, 465, 469, 521 

al-Hu. b. M., ar-Ragib al-Isfaháni 49, 327 

al-Hu. b. ‘Ubaydallah (Al) al-Hádim 444 

al-Hu. b. Wágid Idán r42 

Husayn, M. 363 

al-Husaynt: A. b. M., “Izz-ad-din 

al-Husaynt: Husaini 

al-Husayni: Ism. b. ‘Ali 

al-Husayni: M. b. ‘Ali, Sams-ad-din 

al-Husaynt: M. b. al-H., a8-Sarif 

Hušqadam az-Zahir 329 

Husraw b. A., ‘Izz-ad-din al-Irbilt 609 

al-Husri: Ibr. b. “Alt 

al-Buwárizmi: Mahmûd b. M. b. Arslan 

al-Huwarizmt: M. b. A. 

al-Huwárizmi: M. b. Müsà 

al-Huwárizmi, a. Bakr: M. b. al-cAbbás 

b. Huzaymah: M. b. Ishaq 


I 


Ibráhtm: Abraham 

Ibr. b. ‘Al, a. Ishaq an-Najiramt 418 

Ibr. b. “Al. b. al-Junayd 446 

Ibr. b. Al. b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im b. a. d-dam 
148, 272, 301, 382, 396, 430, 492, 499, 501, 
515 

Ibr. b. “Al. b. Qudámah 597 

Ibr. b. *Abd-al-CAzíz al-Lüri 500 

Tbr. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. Ya. al-Kátib sor 

Tbr. b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim, Burhán-ad-din b. 
Jamá*ah 349, 597 

Ibr. b. “Ar. b. al-Firkah al-Fazári 464, 469 

Ibr. b. Adham 597 

Tbr. b. A., Burhán-ad-din al-Bá*üní 398 

Tbr. b. A., a. Ishaq al-Jabibáti (?) (Ibn 
Farhün, Díb4j, 4, 86£. [Cairo 1351]: Jyny?ny, 
Jbty?ny, etc.) 608 

Ibr. b. A., a. Isháq al-Mustamli 168, 463 f. 

Ibr. b. A. at-Tanübíi 452 
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al-Isfaráyini: ‘Ali b. Nasr, Sa‘d-ad-din 

al-Isfaràyini: Tahir b. M., a. 1-Muzaffar 

al-Isfaráyini 480 (see Sa‘dallah b. €U.) 

b. Ishaq: M. b. Ishaq al-Muttalibi 

a. Ishaq 168, 464 (see also Ibr. b. A., a. 
Isháq al-Mustamli) 

a. Ishaq (‘Amr b. “Al. or Su. b. Fayrüz ?) 
I*lán 139 

a. Ishaq al-Fazári: Ibr. b. M. 

a. Ishaq al-Jabibati (?): Ibr. b. A., a. Isháq 

Ishaq b. Bi&r, a. Hudayfah al-Bubári 188, 
403, 469 

Ishaq b. Hunayn 80 

Isháq b. Ibr. al-Mawsili 99, 428, 502 

Ishaq b. Ibr. b. Rahawayh 416, 520, [ln 141 

Ishaq b. Ibr. as-Sijazi *lán r4r 

Ishaq b. Ibr. at-Tadmuri 468 

Isbáq b. Ibr. at-Talaqi I4n rar 

Ishaq b. Ism. al-Jüzajánt 363 

Ishaq b. Jarir az-Zuhri as-San‘ant 470 f., 484 

Isháq b. Mansir al-Kawsaj 520 

Ishaq b. M. at-Tustari 600 

Ishaq b. Salamah al-Qayni 168, 474 

a. Ishaq ai-Sirázi: Ibr. b. “Alî 

a. Ishaq b. Su. al-Hásimí 510 

Ishaq b. Ya*qüb al-Qarráb al-Harawi 523 

Ishmael (Ismaîl) 149, 385 

Isidore of Seville 15 

al-Is‘irdi: A. b. ‘Ubayd 

al-Isirdi: ‘Ubayd b. M. 

al-Iskandari (Iskandaráni): Ibr. b. Falah, 
Burhán-ad-din 

a. “Ismah al-Marwazi: M. b. A. b. XAbbád 

Ismá'il: Ishmael 

Ism. (Judge): Ism. b. Ishaq 

Ism. b. *Abbád, as-Sahib 174, 592, 609 

Ism. b. al-«Abbás, al-A&raf (of the Yemen) 56 

Ism. b. “Al. b. al-Anmáti 524 

Ism. b. SAbd-al-Majid 444 

Ism. b. *Ar., *Izz-ad-dín b. al-Farra? 581 

Ism. b. *Ar., a. €Utmán as-Sábünt 498 

Ism. b. A. b. al-Atir 487 

Ism. b. “Alí, a. 1-Fidà? al-Mu?ayyad 7, 55, 72, 
78 f., 91, 146, 487, 492, 511 

Ism: b. “Alî al-Husayni 427 

Ism. b. ‘Ali, a. Sad as-Sammán 523 

Ism. b. ‘Ayya8 277, 1 139 

Ism. b. a. Bakr b. al-Mugri? 176 

Ism. b. al-Habbáb (?) al-Himyari 594 

Ism. b. Hammad al-Jawhart 271 f., 564 

Ism. b. Hibatallah, *Imád-ad-din b. BAti5 
414 f., 482 

Ism. b. Ibr. b. *Abd-as-Samad al-Jabarti 599 

Ism. b. Ibr. al-Qarráb (ad-Darráb ?) 592 

Ism. b. Ibr., Najm-ad-din a. l-Fidá? b. al- 
Habbaz 597, 602 

Ism. b. Ibr. b. *Ulayyah 366, 518 

Ism. b. Ibr., a. 1-Yusr 181 

Ism. al-Isfaháni: Ism. b. M., a. 1-0. at-Taymi 

Ism. b. Ishaq (Judge) 40r, 403, 588, 599 
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al-Idrísi: ‘Ar. b. M. 

al-Idrisi: Idris b. H. 

ThwAn as-safa? 34, 45 f., 11r f. 
al-Ihwani: al-Ahwani 


al-‘Ijli (?) 480 

*Ikrimah 514, 590 

al-Ilbiri: Ya. b. Mujahid 

b. al-‘Imad: ‘Abd-al-Hayy b. A. 

al-*Imád (al-Isbaháni): M. b. M. 

*Imád-ad-din b. Katir: Ism. b. *U. 

b. *Imád-ad-din Ism. b. Katir 496 

al-*Imádi: M. b. ‘Ali, a. 1-Q. 

Imám al-Haramayn : ‘Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Al. 

a. ‘Imran; al-Fasi 

‘Imran b. Husayn I*lán 139 

‘Imran b. al-Hamadánt 484 

al-‘Imrant: M. b. ‘Ali, Jamál-ad-din 

al-‘Imrant: Tahir b. Ya. b. a. 1-Hayr 

Imru?u-l-Qays (inscription) 19 

Imrwu-l-Qays (b. Hujr) 296, 387 

b. *Inabah: A. b. ‘Alt 

nal al-Asraf 281 

Inalcik, H. 54, 110 

Ioannes Malalas 76 f., 151 

Ioannes Philoponus 77 f. 

al-‘Iraqi: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. al-Hu., Zayn-ad- 
din 

al-‘Iragi: A. b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim, Wali-ad-din 
a. Zur‘ah 

al-CIráqi: ‘Utman b. ‘Al. 

al-Irbili: Husraw b. A., CIzz-ad-din 

‘fsa: Jesus 

‘Isa b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aztz, a. 1-Q. al-Labmt 450 

‘Îsê b. A. al-fAsqalànt 7614 r42 

“Isa b. Farrubániáh 8 

154 b. Lahifah 395, 504 

‘Îsê b. Mas‘tid az-ZawAwt 498, 506, 591 

‘Îsê b. M. (of Elvira ?) 465 

a. ‘Îsê b. al-Munajjim: A. b. ‘Alt 

‘Îsê b. Mûsê, Gunjar I*lán 2 

a. “Isa at-Tirmidi: M. b. “fsa 

‘Işamî 180 d 

al-Isbaháni: A. b. AL, a. Nufaym 

al-Isbaháni: ‘Ali b. Hamzah 

al-Isbaháni: Alî b. al-Hu., a. l-Faraj 

al-Isbahàni: Dawûd b. “Alî 

al-Isbaháni: Hamzah b. al-Hu. 

al-Isbahanf: al-Hu. b. M., ar-Rágib 

al-Isbaháni: Ibr. b. M. b. Hamzah 

al-Isbahání: M. b. M., al-‘Imad 

al-ISbili: ‘Abd-al-Haqq b. ‘Ar. 

al-ISbili: M. b. *AL, a. Bakr b. al-SArabi 

al-ISbili: M. b. “Al. b. Qassim 

al-Isfahani: al-Isbahant 

Isfandiyár 29 

b. Isfandiyár: M. b. H. 

b. Isfandiyár 21-1174652 462 
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Jafar b. M., a. Maar 78, rrr, 386 f. 

Jafar b. M. al-Mawsili 503 

a. Jafar b. al-Mu‘tadid 48, 541 

Ja‘far b. al-Q., Radi-ad-din b. Dabügà 58r 

Jafar as-Sadiq 275, I‘ldn 136 

a. Jafar at-Tabari: M. b. Jarî rat-Tabart 

Jafar b. Ta‘lab (?), Kamál-ad-din al-Udfuwt 
307, 441, 470, 525 

Ja‘far b. Ya. b. Ibr. 439 

b. Jahdam: “Alt b. Al., a. 1-H. (Hu.) 

al-Jàhiz: ‘Amr b. Bahr 

b. al-Jahm: ‘Ali 

b. al-Jahm: M. 

a. Jahm b. Hudayfah 346 

Jahn, K. 148 

al-Jah&iyári: M. b. ‘Abdûs 

Jahzah: A. b. Ja*far 

Jalat: Goliath 

b. Jamá*ah: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. M., ‘Izz-ad-din 
a. ‘U. 

b. Jama‘ah: Ibr. b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahim, Burhán- 
ad-din 

b. Jama‘ah: M. b. a. Bakr, ‘Izz-ad-din 

b. Jama‘ah: M. b. Ibr., Badr-ad-din 

Jamál-ad-din al-Ustadar 434. 

b. Jami‘: b. Jumay* 

Jamil b. Katir 192 

al-Jammácili: ‘Abd-al-Gani b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid 

b. a. Jamrah: ‘Al. b. Sa*d 

al-Janadí: al-Mufaddal b. M., a. Sa*id 

al-Janadi: M. b. Yaqûb 

Jaqmaq: Caqmaq 

b. a. Jarádah: ‘U. b. A., a. 1-Q. 

Járim, ‘Alî 56 

b. Jarir: M, b. Jarir at-Tabart 

Jarir b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid I*lán rar 

Jarir b. Hazim 394 

b. al-Jarrah; Dawid 

b. al-Jarrah: M. b. Dawid 

al-Jarráh b. Malik 363 

b. al-Jarad: ‘Al. b. “Alî, a. M. 

b. al-Jarad: al-Harit 

Jaspers, K. 25 

Jaussen, A. 12 f. 

Jawad, Mustafa 58, 82, 98, 176, 305, 348, 
397, 410 f., 414, 423 Í. 431, 441, 451, 
457 £., 460, 462, 468, 470, 473, 525 

al-Jawáliqi: Mawhüb b. A., a. Mansür 

al-Jawbari: “Ar. b. “U. 

Jawdar (Jádar), Ustad 120 

Jawhar (Fátimid General) 596 

b. Jawsà?: A. b. Umayr 

al-Jawhari: ‘Alf b. Dawûd b. as-Sayrafi 

al-Jawhari: Ism. b. Hammad 

al-Jawwant: M. b. As‘ad 

b. al-Jawzi: ‘Ar. b. *Ali, a. 1-Faraj 

Jayyas b. Najah 56, 159, 469 

Jazarah: Salih b. M. 

(b.) al-Jazari: M. b. Ibr., Sams-ad-din 

b. al-Jazari: M. b. M. 
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Ism. b. Ja‘far (of Medina) I4» 136 

Ism. b. Ja‘far as-Sadiq 275 

Ism., Majd-ad-din al-Hanaff 452 

Ism. b. M., a. 1-0. at-Taymt al-Isfahánt 243, 
394, 400, 588, 599 

Ism. b. M. as-Saffar 527 f. 

Ism. b. al-Mutanná at-Tibrizi 457 

Ism. b. Tawbah (of Qazwin) I4» r41 

Ism. b. *U., *Imád-ad-din b. Katir 50, 82 £., 
86, 109, 131, 148 f., 175, 185, 201, 278, 282, 
332, 334, 347, 353, 355 Í., 360 f., 366, 381 f., 
387, 389, 393-397, 399 Í., 403 f., 412, 414 f., 
427, 431, 433, 438, 442, 444, 447, 449, 451, 
466, 492 f., 495 f., 521, 524 f., 528, 531, 
583, 587, 593, 597 

a. Ism. at-Tirmidi: M. b. Ism. 

Ism. b. Ya.: Ism. b. Tawbah (!) 

Ism. b. Ya. al-Muzani 303, 367, 416 

al-Ismáfili: A, b. Ibr., a. Bakr 

al-Isnawi: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. al-H. 

al-Isnawi: Su. b. Jatfar 

al-I8$, Yû. 5, 43, 171, 341, 381, 392, 401, 
405, 435, 446, 466, 468 

Ivanow, W. XV, 64, 432 

*Iwad b. Nasr 454 

*Iwad (‘Awad), Badawi ‘Abd-al-Latif 152, 482 

‘Iyad (b. Mûsê al-Yahsubi) 97, 267, 293, 402, 
417-419, 427 f., 435, 451, 456, 460 f., 470, 
511, 524, 588, 604 

b. Iyás: M. b. A. 

‘Izz-ad-Dawlah 51 

‘Izz-ad-din b. ‘Abd-as-Salam: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 
b. *Abd-as-Salàm 

*Izz-ad-din b. al-Atir: ‘Ali b. M. 

‘Izz-ad-din b. Jamá'ah: ‘Abd-al-Aziz b. M. 

‘Izz-ad-din b. Jamá*ah: M. b. a. Bakr 

‘Izz-ad-din al-Kináni al-Hanbalt: A. b. Ibr, 


J 

al-Ja*bari: Ibr. b. “U, 

al-Jabarti: ‘Ar, b. H. 

al-Jabarti: Ism. b. Ibr. b. ‘Abd-as-Samad 

al-Jabáyint, a. «Ali 447 

al-Jabibátt (?): Ibr. b. A., a. Ishaq 

Jabir b. Nûh al-Hammáni 275 f. 

Jábir b. Yazid al-Ju*ft 517 

Jacob (Ya*qüb) 290 

Jacob of Edessa 76 f. 

Jacob, G. 38x 

Jacob of Vitry 196 

Jacoby, F. roo 

al-Ja‘di: ‘Al. b. Qays, an-Nábigah 

Ja‘far b. A. as-Sarraj 408, 433 

Ja*far b. Ibr. as-Skwy 243 

Jafar b. M., a. 1-“Abbas al-Mustagfirt 400-402, 
405, 470, 473, 482, 588 f. 

Ja‘far b. M. b. al-Azhar 72, 507 

Ja‘far b. M., a. Bakr al-Faryábi 402, 475, 
521, 591, I‘lén 143 

Ja‘far b. M. al-Huldi 597 
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Kámalashri (Bakshi) 148 

a. Kamil 418, sır 

b. al-Kámil: Ayyüb b. M. 

Kamil, Murad r19, 412 
Kampffmeyer, G. 4 

Kan*án, Albert Yû. 292 

al-Kanji as-Süfi: M. b. M. 

Kankalah rrr 

Karabacek, J. von 13 

al-Karábisi: al-Hu. b. “Alî 

b. Karrám: M. 

Karst, J. 78 

al-KaSgart: Ibr. b. SUtmán 

al-Kasi, Muzhir-ad-din 468 

al- Kašši: M. b. *U., a. ‘Amr 

b. Katir: “Al. 

b. Katir: Ism. b. *U., *Imád-ad-din 
b. Katir: Ya. b. Ya. (b. Katir al-Andalust) 
Katir b. Hi&àm I4» 141 

al-Kawsaj: Ishaq b. Mansür 
al-Kawtari, M. Zahid 377, 412, 462 
Kay, H. C. 159, 484 

Kayümart 386 

al-Kázarüni: ‘Alf b. M., Zahir-ad-din 
al-Kázarüni: Yû. b. ‘Ali, Sadid-ad-din (?) 
Kebir Qàdizàdeh 175 

Keilani, Ibr. 348 

Keller, H. 122, 135, 143 

Kennedy, E. S. 73, 110 

Keuck, K. 9 

Key, K. K. 5 

Khadduri, Majid XV 

Khan, M. S, 177 

al-Kiláni: ‘Abd-al-Qadir b, ‘Al, al-Jilant 
al-Kinani; ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. A. 
-Kinani: A. b. Ibr., ‘Izz-ad-din 
-Kináni: A. b. Mutarrif, a. l-Fath 
Kináni: M. b. A. b. Jubayr 

Kindi: M. b. Yà., a. “U. 

Kindi: *U. b. M. b. Yà. 
al-Kindi: Yatqüb b. Ishaq 
Kircher, Athanasius 126 

(b.) al-Kirmani: Ya. b. M., Taqî-ad-dîn 
al-Kisá?i: Ali b. Hamzah 
al-Kisà?i: M. b. “Al. 

al-Kisrawi: Masa b. ‘Îsa 
al-Kisrawi: Yazdjard b. Mahbundád 
Kister, M. J. 87, 518 

Koch, J. 60 

Kóbert, R. 368 

Köhler, O. 9 

Köymen, Mustafa 248 

Korah (Qárün) 288 

Kowalski, T. 318 

Krachkovsky, I. Y. 106, 487 
Kraelitz, F. 152 

Kraemer, J. 176 

Kramers, J. H. XV, 110, 510 
Kraus, P. 355 


al 
al 
al- 
al- 
al- 
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(b.) al-Jaziri, a. M. “Al: 599 

al-Jazzár: A. b. Ibr. 

al-Jazzar: Ya. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Azim 

b. Jar 478 

Jerome (St.) 78 

Jesus (*Isà, Messiah) 85, 144, 151, 223, 385 i, 
543, 561, I*lán 7 

al-Ji*àbi: M. b. ‘U. 

al-Jilant: ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. ‘Al. 

al-Jili: A. b. Salih b. Safi‘ 

al-Jili: Šafi“ b, “U. 

Jingizbán 40, ros 

Jirjis al-Makin: al-Maktn 

al-Jizi: al-Hu. b. ‘Alî 

al-Jizi: M. b. ar-Rabi* 

al-Jizi: ar-Rabi* b. Su. 

Jong, P. de 503 

Joseph (Yûsuf) 290, 385, 563, 579 f., 589 

b. Jubayr: M. b. A. 

al-Jübiyári: M. b. Ja‘far 

Jüdar: Jawdar 

b. Juljul: Su. b. Hassan 

al-Jullabi: “Alî b. M. b. at-Tayyib 

al-Jumaht: M. b. Sallam 

al-Jumaht: Qudàmah b. Maz*ün 

b. Jumay*: ‘Amr 

b. Jumay*: Hibatallah 

b. Jumay*: M. b. A., a. 1-Hu. 

b. al-Junayd: Ibr. b. “Al. 

al-Junayd (b. M.), a. 1-Q. 325 

b. Jurayj: ‘Abd-al-Malik b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 

al-Jurjant: ‘Al. b. «Adi, a. A. 

al-Jurjáni: ‘Al. b. Yà., a. M. 

al-Jurjání: ‘Abd-al-Qahir b. ‘Ar. 

al-Jurjani: ‘Alî b. CAbd-al-CAziz 

al-Jurjáni: «Ali b. M. 

Justinian 126 

al-Juwayni: ‘Ata? b. M. 

al-Jüzajáni: ‘Abd-al-Wahid b. M., a. *Ubayd 

al-Jüzajáni: Ibr. b. Ya*qüb 

al-Jazajant: Ishaq b. Ism. 

b. Juzayy: M. b. M. 

al-Juzûlî 6or 


K 


Ka‘b al-ahbar 335, 564, 567 f., 579 

Ka*b b. Lu'ayy 385 f. 

Ka‘b b. Sûr 282 

b. Kabar (Kubr), a. l-Barakât 496 f. 

al-Ka‘bi: “Al. b. A., a. 1-Q. 

al-Káfiyaji: M. b. Su., Muhyt-ad-din 

Kafar 478 

al-Kalábádi: A. b. M., a. Nasr 

21-1521894: Su, b. Mûsê, a. r-Rabi¢ 

b. al-Kalbí: Hišâm b. M. 

(b.) al-Kalbf: M. b. as-Sà?ib 

Kamál-ad-din b. Humám-ad-din: 
*Abd-al-Wábid 

Kamál-ad-din, Imám al-Kamiliyah: M. b. M. 

Kamál-ad-din b. Talhah: M. b. Talhah 


M. b. 
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b. al-Lubüdi: A. b. Halil, Siháb-ad-din 
Lucian 6r, 358 

Lu?lu?, Badr-ad-din 58 

al-Lüri: Ibr. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 

Lüt b. Ya., a. Mibnaf zo, 90, 506 


M 

Ma*add b. ‘Adnan 385 

al-Ma*áfiri: M. b. Salih 

al-Ma‘Afiri: Tahir b. Mufawwaz 

al-Ma‘arri: A. b. ‘Al., a. 1-47 

al-Ma‘arri: Ya. b. ‘Alî 

Macnaghten, W. H. 51, 1x11 

al-Madá'ini: ‘Ali b. M. 

al-Ma‘dani: A. b. Sa‘id, a. 1- مقططة؟‎ 

al-Mádarà?i 596 

Madelung, W. 177, 504 

al-Madini: *Al. b. Ja‘far 

b. al-Madini: “Ali b. ‘Al. 

al-Madini; M. b. *U., a. Masa 

al-Máfarrübi: Mufaddal b. Sa‘d 

al-Magámi: Ya. b. Ya. 

b. al-Maballi: Hibatalláh b. «Ali, a. Nasr 

al-Maballi: M. b. ‘Alt b. Humayd 

al-Mahalli: M. b. al-Hu., a, t-Tahir 

Mabásin b. Halifah 466 

a. l-Mahásin b. Salàmah b. Halífah al- 
Harrání 466 

b. Mahawayh: Ibr. 

Mabhbüb b. Qustantin al-Manbiji; Agapius 

al-Mahdi (‘Abbasid caliph) 154, 439 

al-Mahdi (Fatimid of Northwestern Africa) 
407 

al-Mahdi (Almohad) 97 

al-Mahdi (Sahib az-zamán) 596 

b. Mahdi: ‘Ar. 

Mahdi, Muhsin 32 

b. Mahffiz: ‘Al. b. M. 

Mahfüz b. Ma*tüq b. al-Buzüri 490 

Mahfaz, Hu. ‘Ali 482 

Mahmûd of Gaznah, Yamín-ad-dawlah 38, 
172, 177, 541, 596 

Mahmûd (Saljüq) 50 

Mahmûd b. A. al-“Aynî 50, 58, 104, 509, 
325 f., 328 f., 331, 343, 345 f 356, 395, 
412, 417, 448, 515, 526, 532, 583, 596 f. 

Mahmûd b. A. b. al-Faraj 445 

Mahmûd Basa 248 

Mahmûd b. Ibr., a. 1-0, b. Sumay‘ sor 

Mahmûd b. Mas‘ûd ai-Siràzi 244, 248, 251, 


8 
Manmad b. M. b. Arslan al-Huwárizmi 468 
Mahmûd b. Sumay‘, a. 1-11. 7 
Mahmûd b. ‘U., a. 1-0. az-Zamabšari 594 
al-Mabzümí 482 
al-Maþzûmî, a. s-Sd?ib 510 
Maimonides 140 
b. Matin: Ya. 
b. Majah: M. b. Yazid 
Majd-ad-din (teacher of ad-Dahabi) 582 


Krehl, L. 13, 250, 282, 284, 290, 304, 316, 334, 
360 f., 366, 369, 378 f., 495 

Krek, M. 405 

Kremer, A. von 3 

Krenkow, F, 122 

Kritzek, J. 56 

b. Kubr: b. Kabar 

Kiihnel, E. 176 

Kiinstlinger, 2. 28 

b. al-Káfi: ‘Ali b. M. b. ‘Ubayd 

al-Kulint: M. b. Yatqúb 

Kurd ‘Alî, M. 30, 73, 429, 484 

Kutayyir 327 

Kutluay, Y. 430 

al-Kutubi: al-H. b. M., a. «Al. 

al-Kutubi: al-Hu. b. ‘Alf, a. “Al. 

al-Kutubi: M. b. Ibr. 

al-Kutubi: M. b. Sakir 


L 


b. al-Labbád: M. b. M. 

Labid 261, 562 

al-Labidi: ‘Ar. b. M., a. 1-Q. 

b. Lahî‘ah: “Al. 

b. Lahî‘ah: ‘fsa 

al-Láhigi: Abán b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid 

al-Labmí: ‘Al. b. al-Fadl 

al-Labmí: ‘Is b. ‘Abd-al-Aziz, a. 1-Q. 

al-Labmi: M. b. al-H. (Hu.) 

al-Lálakà?i: Hibatallah b. al-H. 

Lammers, W. ro, 60 

Landberg, C. 296, 386 

Lane, E. 315, 350 

Lang, C. 104, 182 

Laoust, H. 82, 283, 396, 420, 427, 462, 483, 
502, 523 

Lassner, J. 169 

al-Layt b. 5864 275, 360, 515 (?), 518, 604, 
Ilan 138 

a, l-Layt as-Samarqandi 464 

Leclerc, L. 194 

Leo, F. ror 

Leon, H. M. 187 

Levi Della Vida, G. 6r, 80 f., 89, 151, 158, 
187, 191, 359, 387, 453, 470, 479, 501, 506 

Lévi-Provencal, É. XV, 29, 87, 97, 110, 119, 
121, 164, 181, 293, 313, 419, 460 f., 464, 
487, 506 

Lewicki, T. 487 

Lewis, B. XV, 54, 62, 75, 81 f., 84, 110, 156 f., 
178, 407, 431 f., 460 

Lichtenstadter, I. XV, 387 

Lidzbarski, M. 126, 335 

Lietzmann, H. 176 

Lippert, J. 32, 54, 59, 78, 83, 111, 469 

Lisán al-‘Arab: M. b. Mukarram b. Manzür 

Lisán-ad-dín b. al-Hatib: M. b. ‘Al. 

Lofgren, O. 56, 158 f., 187, 323, 453 

Loth, O. 89 

al-Lubnáni: A. b. M. b. ‘U. b. Aban 
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Mansür b. al-Mu‘tamir IYA» 139 

Mansir b. Salim, a. l-Muzaffar 458 (cf. Vajda, 
in JA, 1965, 341 ff.) 

al-Mansüri: Baybars 

al-Mantiqi as-Sijistáni: M. b. Tahir, a. Su. 

Manuel, Juan 48 

al-Manüfi, ‘Al. (cf. GAL Supplement II, 99) 
602 

b. Manzür: M. b. Mukarram 

al-Maqdisi: ‘Abd-al-Gani b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid 
al-Jamma‘li 

al-Maqdisi: ‘Alf b. al-Mufaddal, a. 1-H. 


al-Maqdisi: Maki b. *Abd-as-Salàm (b.) 
ar-Rumayli 

al-Maqdisi: M. b. *Abd-al-Wábid, Diya?- 
ad-din 


al-Maqdisi: M. b. Tahir, a. 1-Fadl 

al-Maqdist: al-Mutahhar b. Tahir 

al-Maqdisi: Nasr b. Ibr. 

al-Maqdisi, Siháb-ad-din a. M. 595 

al-Maqdisi: Su. b. Hamzah 

al-Maqqari: A. b. M. 

al-Magrizi: A. b. ‘Ali, Tagt-ad-din 

al-Marájgi: a. Bakr b. al-Hu., Zayn-ad-din 

al-Marájgi: M. b. a. Bakr, Saraf-ad-din 

al-Maragi, ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz Mustafa 418 

b. al-Mar?ah: Ibr. b. Yù. b. Dahháq 

al-Máráni: *Utmán b. ‘Isa b. Darbás 

al-Mar*asi, Zahir-ad-din 16, 162 

Margais, W. 20 

Mardam (Bey), Halil 183, 256 

b. Mardawayh: A. b. Masa, a. Bakr 

Margoliouth, D. S. XV, 23, 29, 43, 45, 49 f., 
54 f., 71-73, 82, 84, 89, 105, 111 f., 126, 
I51, 174, 177, 182 f., 256, 272, 284, 286, 
321 f., 404, 411, 413 f., 419 f., 422, 427-429, 
447, 461, 467-468, 470 f., 473, 477, 483 f., 
502-504, 506, 510 f., 514, 516, 518, 528 

al-Márini (al-Maridini): M. b. Hamid b. 
al-Mutawwij 

al-Marisi: Bir b. Giyat 

al-Maristant: ‘Ubaydallah b. 
Maristaniyah 

al-Marjáni: ‘Al. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 

al-Marrákusi: ‘Abd-al-Wahid b. ‘Ali 

al-Marrákusi: M. b. M. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 

al-Marrákusi: M. b. Mûsê, Jamál-ad-din 

Martinus Oppaviensis (Polonus) 147 

Ma*rüf al-Karbi 607 

Marwan II 407 

Marwan b. M. at-Tátari [Van 138 

al-Marwazi: M. b. A. b. CAbbád, a. “Ismah 

Marx, A. 139 

b. a. Maryam: Sa‘id b. al-Hakam 

Maryam bint A. al-Adra'iyah 452 

b. al-Marzubán: M. b. Halaf 

al-Marzubán, a. ‘Al. 609 (see M. b. “Imran 
al-Marzubáni) 

al-Marzubáni: M. b. “Imran 

b. Marzüq: M. b. A., a. “Al. 


*Ali b. al- 
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Majd-ad-din al-Lugawi: M. b. Ya*güb al- 
Firüzábádt 

(b.) al-MájiSün: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. “Al. 

Majnün Layla 217 

al-Majriti: Maslamah b. A. 

b. Makánis: “Ar. b. *Abd-ar-Razzáq 

Makdisi, G. 83 

Maki b. ‘Abd-as-Salam (b.) ar-Rumayli al- 
Maqdist 464, 468 

Maki b. Ibr. I4» 142 

Maki b. U. al-Misri 603 

al-Makin 7, 139 

Makki, Mahmûd (*Ali) XV, 275, 478 

b. Maktüm: A. b. *Abd-al-Qádir, TAj-ad-din 

b. Mákülà: ‘Alf b. Hibatallah 

b. MAkQ14: Hibatallah b. «Alt 

Malalas: Ioannes 

al-Malik .. .: under the second element 

b. Malik: M. b. *AL., Jamál-ad-din 

Málik b. Anas 85, 261, 275, 281, 310, 359, 
363, 394, 418 f., 447, 449 f., 517, 526, 573, 
590-592, I*lán 136, 140 

Málik b. Himyar 158 

al-Maliki, a. Bakr: “Al. b. M., a. Bakr 

al-Maliki, a, Darr: Mus‘ab b. M., a. Darr 

Malik&áh 25r 

al-Mallaht: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid, a. 1-Q. 

al-Mámáni (b. Mama): A. b. M. 

Ma‘mar b. A. b. Ziyàd al-“Ãrif 426 

Ma‘mar b. al-Mutanná, a. ‘Ubaydah 71, 89, 
96, 406, 510 

' Ma‘mar b. Rá&id 518, Iqán 140 

Ma‘mar b. Sabib b. Saybah 280 

b. Mammáti: As‘ad b. al-Muhaddab 

Mams(s (?) ad-Darbandt 461 

al-Ma?mín 51, 79, 87, 143, 280, 408, 432, 595 

al-Manbiji: Agapius 

al-Manbiji al-Adib (?) 607 

b. Mandah: “Ar. b. M., a. 1-0. 

b. Mandah: ‘Abd-al-Wahhab b. M. 

b. Mandah: M. b. Ishaq, a. “Al. 

b. Mandah: Ya. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab, a. 
Zakartya? 

b. al-Mándá?i: A. b. Bahtiyar 

b. Mandawayh: “Al. b. M. 

b. a. Maní*: Hajjaj b. YQ. 

b. Manjawayh: A. b. ‘Ali, a. Bakr 

Mann, J. 140 

al-Mansür (‘Abbasid caliph) 52, 121, 354 

al-Mansür (Fatimid of Northwestern Africa) 
126, 407 

al-Mansür (of Hamáh) 55 

al-Mansür: Qalá^ün 

Mansár, secretary of Ustad Jawdar 120 

a. Mansür 464 (?) 

b. a. 1-Mansáür: al-Hu. b. «Ali 

Mansür b. al-Hu., a. Sa‘d al-Ábi 308, 469, 
516 

Mansür b. M., a. 1-Muzaffar (b.) as-Sam‘ant 
451 
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Minorsky, V. 35, 457, 46x 

Minovi, M. 84, 290, 360 

al-Mingari: M. b. Su. 

al-Mingari: Nasr b. Muzáhim 

(b.) Miskawayh: A. b. M., a. “Alî 

b. Mismár: al-Fath 

al-Misri 324 f., 511 

Mittwoch, E. 74, 139, 160, 459 

al-Mizzi: Yû. b. “Ar. 

Moberg, A. 23 

Mohl, J. 109 

Monneret de Villard, U. 196 

Montaigne, M. de 5x 

Mordtmann, J. H. 152 

Moses (Müsá) 79, 85, 124, 253, 258, 288, 290, 
385, 543, 554, 559, 580, 589 

Mu‘ad b. Jabal 281 f., 287, Iqán 139 

b. al-Mu‘addal (MuSaddal): A. 

(b.) al-Mu?addib 482 (see also Hamzah b. 
al-Hu.) 

al-Mu'addib: Yünus b. M. 

al-Mu‘addid (?): “Alt b. A. b. «Alt 

al-Mu‘addil: M. b. A., a. Bakr 

al-Mu?addin: A. b. “Abd-al-Malik, a, Salih 

b. al-Mu'addin: M. b. “Alî 

al-Mu*áfá b. “Imran al-Mawsili 153, 518 

al-Mu‘@fa b. Zakariyà? an-Nahrawáni 280 

al-Mu‘alla b. *Urfán 278 

al-Mu‘allami, ‘Ar. b. Ya, 488 

al-Mu?ammal b. Masrür al-Humrakí 445 

Mu'arrij b. ‘Amr as-Sadüsi 95 f., 418 

Mu‘awiyah b. ‘Amr, a. ‘Amr 395 

Mu‘4wiyah b. a. Sufyán 50, 63, 89, 279, 
346 (?), 406, 589, I*lán 138 

al-Mu?ayyad (of Egypt) 104 f., 328, 412, 597 

al-Mu'ayyad: Ism. b. “Alî, a. 1-17 

al-Mu’ayyad (b.) M. at-Tüsi 1141 rar 

b. al-Mubárak: ‘Al. 

al-Mubárak b. ‘Abd-al-Jabbar b. at-Tuyüri 


593 
al-Mubárak b. A., a. 1-Barakát b. al-Mustawft 


8 

al Mubarak b. a. Bakr b. Hamdan b. a8-Sa‘ar 
al-Mawsili 423 

al-Mubárak b. M., Majd-ad-din b. al-Atîr 
71, 405, 427, 491 

Mubárak Sah: Fabr-ad-din 

al-Mubarrad: M. b. Yazid 

al-Mubaššir (b. Fatik) 176, 352 

b. al-Mudabbir: Ibr. b. M. 

Müller, A. 32, 47, 54, 59, 78-81, 83, 122, 147, 
184, 272, 453, 463, 469 

b. (al-)Mufaddal: ‘Alt 

al-Mufaddal b. a. 1-Fad4?il 139 

al-Mufaddal b. Gassán al-Gallábi 393, 449 Ë 

al-Mufaddal b. M. b. Mis‘ar, a. 1-Mahásin 
al-Magribt 422 

al-Mufaddal b. M., a. Sa‘id al-Janadi 475, 480 

al-Mufaddal b. Salamah ad-Dabbi 258 
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al-Marztiqt: A. b. M. 
Masa7llah 134 
a. Maar: Ja‘far b. M. 
a. Maar: Najih 
al-Másarji: al-Hu. b. M., a. Ali 
b. Masarjis: al-Fadl b. Marwan 
b. Masdi: M. b. Ya. 
b. al-Mášitah: ‘Ali b. al-H. 
Maslamah b. A. al-Majritt 241 
Maslamah b. Q. 437 
Masrüq (b. al-Ajda* ‘Ar.) 591, ISlân 139 
b. Masrüq at-Tüsi 429, 433 
Massé, H. 62, 111, 296, 414 
b. Mas*üd: ‘Al. 
Mas*üd b. A., Sa‘d-ad-din al-Háriti 443, 525 
Mas*üd b. “Alî as-Sijazi 446 
a. Mas‘id ad-Dimasqi: Ibr. b. M. 
Mas*üdi 179 
al-Mas*üdi: ‘Alî b, al-Hu. 
al-Matari: ‘Al. b. M., SAfif-ad-din 
al-Matari: M. b. A. b. Halaf 
Matthews, C. D. 122, 406, 464, 477 
al-Máwardi: ‘Alf b. M. 
Mawháüb b. A., a. Mansür al-Jawáliqt 271 
al-Mawsili: A. b. ‘Alî b. al-Mutanná, a. Ya‘la 
al-Mawsili: a. Dkw(r)h 
al-Mawsili: Ibr. b. M. b. Yazid 
al-Mawsili: Ishaq b. Ibr, 
al-Mawsili: Ja‘far b. M. 
: al-Mu*áfá b. “Imran 
ili: al-Mubárak b. a. Bakr b. Hamdan 
al-Mawsili: M. b. ‘Al. b. “Ammâr 
al-Mawsili: M. b. ar-Rabi¢ 
al-Maydáni: A. b. M. 
al-Maydümi: M. b. Ibr., Saraf-ad-din 
b.(bint) al-Maylaq: M. b. ‘Abd-ad-Dé?im 
b. Maymán 97 f. 
Maymûn b. A. b. al-H. 445 
Maymán al-Hawwári 312 
Maymán b. Mihrán 381 
Mayman b. Qays: al-ASà 
al-Maytraqf: A. b. “Alî, a. l-CAbbás 
Mehmet the Conqueror 51 
Meinecke, F. 3, 197 
Ménage, V. L. 59, 110 
Mengeli Boga 414, 597 
Mensing, J. P. 201 
Meyer, E. 6 
Meyerhof, M. 77, 81, 171 
Mez, A. 89, 114 
Michael Syrus 139 
Migne, J.-P. 79 
a. Mibnaf: Lüt b. Ya. 
b. Mihrán: M. 
Mikhaylova, A. I. 4 
Miles, G. C. 128 
Millward, W. 16 
al-Mimási: M. b. Jafar 
Mingana, A. 26, 47 
Minhálb. M. b. Mansür b. Minhál, a. 
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M. b. “Al. b. Zakariyà? b. Hayyawayh 
an-Nísábüri 592 

M. b. *Abd-al-ACá 395 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Azim b. al-Mundiri 44r 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Aziz ad-Dinawari 1 I4I 

M. b. *Abd-al-fAziz b. Satádah a&-Satibt 606 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz a&-Sirázi al-Qassár 470 

M. b. *Abd-ad-Dà?im al-Birmáwt 397 f, 587 

M. b. ‘Abd-ad-Da’im b. (bint) al-Maylaq, 
Násir-ad-din 399 

M. b. *Abd-al-Gani b. Nugtah 447, 449, 
524 f., 601 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Hamid b. ‘Al, b. Halaf al-Misrt 
486, 607, 609 

M. b. *Abd-al-Jabbár, a. Nasr al-“Utbî 177, 
596 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, a. 1-1501 سمه‎ 44 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim a&-Sahrastáni 243, 430 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, Taqí-ad-din b. Qutb- 
ad-din al-Halabi 441 f., 478 

M. b. *Abd-al-Malik (b.) al-Hamadánt 82 f., 
292, 411 f., 414, 488, 509 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Marjant: ‘Al, b. 
*Abd-al-Malik 

M. b. *Abd-ar-Rahím b. al-Furat 382, 412, 
497, 509, 583 

M. b. *Ar., a. 1-SAbbas ad-Dugüli 404 

M. b. “Ar. b. a. Di?b Ian 136 

M. b. *Ar., a. l-Hu. ar-Rüdabári 541 f. 

M. b. ‘Ar. as-Sabawi VIII, 12-16, 29, 32, 36, 
40-42, 44, 50, 53, 55 f., 61 f., 72, 84, 86, 
88, 96, 102, 106, 127, 165-168, 185, 201 f., 
204, 210, 245-248, 263-529, 530, 586-610 

M. b. ‘Ar. a&-Sa?mi I4n 142 

M. b. “Ar. al-*Utmáni 470 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid, Diya’-ad-dîn al- 
Maqdisi 402, 451, 465, 470, 480, 483, 
600 f., 603, 605, 608 

M. b. *Abd-al-Wábid, Kamál-ad-din b. 
Humam-ad-din 282, 606 

M. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahid, a. 1-0. al-Gáfiqi 
al-Mallahi 465 

M. b. ‘Abdis al-JahSiyart 45, II5, 127 Í., 
378, 413 

M. b. A. b. SAbbad, a. *Ismah al-Marwazi 477 

. A., a. “Al. b. Marzüq 599 

- b. A. b. *Abd-al-Hadi, a. ‘Al. 598 

. b. A., a. A. (b.) al-CAssál 400, 402, 453 
. A. b. “Alî, Qutb-ad-din al-Qastallant 

9, 485, 488, 584-586, 589 (?) 

b. Amin al-Aqšahrî 127, 476 

> a. Amir al-Balawt 32, 461 

, a. 1-“Arab at-Tamimf al-Qayrawánt 
435, 460, 465, 473, 591, 600 

- A., a. “Asim al-CAbbádi 415, 448, 4 
A., a. Bakr al-Mu'addil 459 

- A. b. Bashan ad-Dima&qi 349, 376, 
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. A. al-Birünt 68, 73, 76, 78 f., 90 f., 113, 


Mufaddal b. Sa‘d al-Máfarrübi 150, 161, 459 

b. Mufarra/ij (?): al-H. b. M. 

b. Mufarra/ij: b. Mufrih 

7 ij : M. 

al-Mufassis (al-Mufaddid) (?): Ali b. A. b. 
‘Alt 


b. Mufawwaz: Tahir 

b. Muflih: M. 

b. Mutrih (Mufarra/ij ?), a. 1-0. 419, 472 

a. 1-Mugirah: ‘Abd-al-Quddiis b. al-Hajjàj 

Mugultáy b. Qilij, Ala?-ad-din 177, 369, 388, 
Ed 398 f., 401, 447, 465, 526, 534, 587 f., 

07 

al-Muhallabi: al-H. b. M. 

Muhammad the Prophet 24-30 and passim 

M. b. Abàn I4n 142 

M. b. al-‘Abbas, a. Bakr al-Huwárizmt 300 

M. b. al-*Abbás b. Hayyawayh sor 

M. b. al-*Abbás al-Yazidi 123 

M. b. “Al. b. al-Abbár 55, 86, 155, 312, 393, 
414, 460, 464, 525 

M. b. ‘Al. b. ‘Ammar al-Mawsili 520 

M. b. “Al. al-Azdi al-Misri 469 

M. b. ‘Al. al-Azraqi 43, 126, 164 f., 479 f., 
509, [ln 136 

M. b. *AL, a. Bakr b. al-fArabi al-Isbili 46, 
311, 360, 370, 459 

M. b. SAL, a. Bakr b. Mubibb-ad-din 437, 439, 
464 

M. b. “Al. al-Barqi sor 

M. b. “Al. b. a. 1-Fadl, Saraf-ad-din as-Sulamt 
585 

M. b. ‘Al. al-Hadrami 276 

M. b. SAL, al-Hakim an-Nisábüri 43, 168, 

282, 355, 363, 379-381, 393, 436, 446-448, 

467, 483, 522, 527, 593 

. b. “Al., al-Hatib at-Tibrizt 448 

- b. “Al. b. al-Haytam al-‘Attar 445 

- b. SAL, a. 1-Hu. ar-Rázi 156, 593 

b. SAl., Jamál-ad-din b. Malik 314 f. 

- b. SAL, Jamál-ad-din ar-Raymt 354 

. b. AL, Jamál-ad-din b. Zuhayrah 452 

. b. “Al. al-Kisà?i 404 

. b. SAL, Lisan-ad-din b. al-Hatib (includes 

Thdtah) 44, 70, 86, 184 f., 355, 424, 441, 

455, 457, 465 f., 470, 472-474, 483, 526, 599 

M. b. *AL., Mutayyan 276, 404 

b. “Al. b. Numayr 520 

b. “Al. b. Qassüm al-Išbîlî 459 

b. “Al. ar-RaSidi 453 

b. ‘AL. as-Sabtiyáni 476 f. 

b. ‘AL, Sams-ad-din b. Nasir-ad-din 397, 

99, 

b. 
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» 421, 588, 595, 598 

*AL, Saraf-ad-din as-Safrawi 605 f. 

M. b. “Al. a&-Siblt 33, 71, 149, 276, 279, 282 t, 
378, 381 

M. b. *AL, a. Su. b. Zabr 512 f. 

M. b. “Al. al-Utaqi 59, 64 

M. b. “Al. (‘Ubaydallah) b. *Utbah al-*Utbt 
509, 511 
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A., a. l-Walid b. al-HAjj at- -Tujibt 
x(? , 605 
Rats 1-Walid b. Rušd 312 f. 
. A. al-Wásiti 464 
br ad-Dima&qi 392, 394, 509, 511, 


E 


P a. “Al. aş-Şûrî 523 

. ‘Alî al-*Abdt al-Hurásánt 59 

- “Ali b. ‘Arabi 235, 253, 324, 348, 430, 
456, 584, 586, 606 

‘Alî b. SAS#ir 467, 603 

. ‘Alî b. Aybak as-Sarüjt 435, 525 

. “Alî al-SAzimi 156, 177 

- “Alî b. Barakát al-Hamawi 53, 119, 145 
. Ali ad-Damagant 280 

. ‘Alî ad-Dinawari 509 

. ‘Alî b. al-Fadl ad-Dihqan 474 

. ‘Alî, al-Hakim at-Tirmidi 399 

. Ali b. Hamzah al-Furahinani 477 
‘Ali b. Hassül 59, 177 

. “Alt b. Hidr b. ‘Askar al-Gassáni 474 
. “Ali b. Humayd al-Mahalli 605 

. Ali, a. 1-Hu. b. al-Muhtadi bi-llàh 453 
. “Alî b. Ibr. b. Saddád, ‘Izz-ad-din 107, 
» IST, 156, 171, 277, 412, 469, 482, 486, 
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M. b. ‘Ali b. Ism, b. a. $-Sayf: M. b. Ism. b. 
a. s-Sayf 

M. b. ‘Alî, Jamál-ad-din al-‘Imrani 410 

M. b. “Alî, Jamal-ad-din b. as-Sábünt 58, 441, 
447, 451, 525 

M. b. ‘Ali, Jamál-ad-din a&-Saybi 127, 48r 

M. b. ‘Alî, Kamál-ad-díin b. az-Zamlakáni 582 

M. b. “Ali b. al-Mu'addin az-Zabidi an-Nasih 
480 f. 

M. b. ‘Ali b. Muyassar 62, 111, 155, 414, 
427, 478 

M. b. “Alî al-Qaffal a8-Sasi 181, 416, 14n 143 

M. b. “Alî, a. 1-Q. al-‘Imadt 145 

M. b. ‘Ali al-Qayáti 325, 343 f., 366 

M. b. “Alí, a. Sa‘id an-Naqqás 425 

M. b. ‘Ali, Sams-ad-din aš-Šadili al-Hakam 
598 

M. b. ‘Ali, Sams-ad-din al-Husayni 421, 449 

M. b. “Alí a&-Sim&áti 154 

M. b. ‘Alî, a. Sujà* ad-Dahhán 510 

M. b. ‘Alî, Taqi-ad-din b. Daqiq-al-id 327, 
339, 352 f., 364, 366, 421, 525, 6 

M. b. “Ali b. Tarbán al-Balbi 401 (?), 513 f. (?), 
Ilan 142 

M. b. ‘Alî b. at-Tiqtaqá 49, 51, 56, 58, 115 fi, 
529 

M. b. “Alî, a. ‘Ubayd al-Ajurri 446 

M. b. ‘Alî, a. Umámah b. an-Naqqgáé 397, 
589 (?) 

M. al-Amin b. Fadlalláh al-Muhibbi 86 

M. b. ‘Ammar, Sams-ad-din al-Maliki 44, 
280 f., 312-315, 497 f. 

M. b. ‘Amr, a. Ja‘far al-*Uqayli 436, 439, 521 

M. b. ‘Aqil 463 
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124, 134, 137, 139, 145, 173, 177, 181, 221, 
242-244, 322, 378, 384, 468 

M. b. A., a. Bi&r ad-Dawlabi 408, 506, 510, 
uim 59: 
- b. A., a. Bir ad-Dawlábi 408, 506, 510, 
b 591 

M. b. A. ad-Dahabi 32 f., 43, 45, 54, 58, 63, 
82 f., 85, 93 f., 102, 131, 145 Í., 149, 191, 
259, 265, 276, 278, 281, 292, 322, 328, 
339, 346-351, 361, 363-365, 371, 374-377, 
388, 391-396, 400 f., 404 f., 408, 421 f., 
431, 433, 435-437, 440, 442, 445-447, 
451 f., 454, 456, 460-462, 468, 482-484, 
487, 4 490, 492 f., 500 f., 503, 512-516, 520, 
522-529, 532, 580-82, 587, 590 f., 595, 
598, 601, 604, 607 


M. b. A. al-Fárisi 490, 506 

M. b. A. b. a. 1-Fawaris al- -Bagdádi 522 

M. b. A. b. Gadir 58x 

M. b. A. al-Gitrifi Tán rar 

M. b. A., Gunjár al-Bubári 461, 506 

M. b. A. b. Halaf, Jamal-ad-din al-Matari 476 

M. b. A. b. Halil, a. l-Hattàb as-Sakünt 604 

M. b. A. b. Hamdan 593 

M. b. A. b. al-H. al-Katib 174 

M. b. A., a. Hátim b. Hibbán 404, 435 f, 
439, 447 Í., 515, 522, 592 f. 

M. b. A., a. l-Hu. b. Jumay* 453 

M. b. A. b. al-Hu. b. a. 1-Mansir al-Azdi 426 

M. b. A. al-Huwárizmi 33 f. 

M. b. A. al-Ibšîhî 356 

M. b. A. rey Iyás 84, 247 

M. b. A., Jamál-ad-din b. Muhibb-ad-din 


ied 480 
., Jamál-ad-din al-Qazwini 37, 365 
wA f sabe al-Kinant 516 


7, 5n 

Mubibb-ad-din b. al-Há?im 398, 587 
al-Muqaddami 506 

-, a. l-Muzaffar al-Abiwardi 457, 467, 
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. A. an-Nahrawáli 317 

. A. b. al-Qadist 83 

. A. (b.) al-Qatî‘î 462 

. A. b. al-Qattán 593 
. A. b. Sahl al-Barkant (al-Barnákáni) 591 
. A., Sams-ad-din al-Bá*üni 185, 285 f., 
409, 534 
. A. b. Sufayb a&-Sufaybi 590 

. A., a. t-Tahir ad-Duhli 609, I*lán 138 

Lb A., Taqi-ad-din al-Fási 43, 57, 126 f., 
150, 165, 304, 320, 381, 396, 440-442, 449, 
462, 468, 475 f., 480-482, 486, 490, 493, 
526, 583, 606 

M. b. A., a. SU. b. Qudámah 605 
M. b. A. b <U. al-Qušayrî 591 

M. b. A. b. *Utmán al-Qaysi 441 
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. b. al-H. b. Zabálah 475 
. b. al-H. az-Zubaydi 422 

b. Hásim al-Hálidi 154, 482 

b. a. Hátim al-Bubari 342, 595 
b. al-Haysam 606 
b. al-Haytam b. Sabábah 412, 510 
b. Hilal, Girs-an-nitmah as-SAbi? 82, 479 
b. Humayd I*lán 141 
b. al-Hu. al-Áburi 593 
b. Hu., Baha?-ad-din al-‘Amilf 28r 

b. al-Hu., a. Bakr al-Ajurri 590, 593 

b. al-Hu., a. l-Fadl al-Bayhaqi 84 

b. al-Hu., a. 1-Fath al-Azdi 350, 406, 436 
b. Hu., a. Sa‘d al-Wazir 424 

b. al-Hu., a$-Sarif ar-Radi 317, 428 (?) 
b. al-Hu., a. Sujà* 292, 321, 489, 508 

b. al-Hu. as-Sulami 425, 435, 
b. al-Hu., a. t-Táhir al-Mahalli 605 

b. al-Hu. b. at-Tarjumán(i) 471, 610 
b. al-Hu. b. Ubt ‘Îsê b. Farrubán&áh 508 
b. al-Hu., a. Ya‘la b. al-Farra? 420 
b. al-Hu., a. Yala al-Jurjàni 465 
b. al-Hu. al-Yamáni 422 
b. al-Hu. (H ?) az-Zubaydi 422 
b. Ibr., a. «Al. al-Büsanji 593, I4n rar 
b. Ibr., a. ‘Al. b. al-Fabbàr al-Málaqi 524 
b. Ibr. (b.) al-Akfáni 32, 307 f., 320, 430 
b. Ibr., Badr-ad-din al-BaStaki 425, 445, 


M. b. Ibr., Badr-ad-din b. Jamá*ah 43, 163, 
350, 418 

M. b. Ibr., a. Bakr b. al-Muqri? 449 (?), 453 

M. b. Ibr., Fath-ad-din b. aš-Šahid 398, 587 

M. b. Ibr. b. al-Hanbalt 467, 472 

M. b. Ibr. al-Ijt V, 15, 40, 85, 113, 202-244, 
245, 250, 259, 261 

M. b. Ibr., Jamál-ad-din al-MurSidi 443 

M. b. Ibr. al-Kutubi al-Watwát 49r, 506 

M. b. Ibr., Sadr-ad-din al-Munáwi 604 

M. b. Ibr., Sams-ad-din (b.) al-Jazart 60, 
134, 493, 506, 525 

M. b. Ibr., Saraf-ad-din al-Maydümí 525 

M. b. Idris, a. Bakr (?) 459 

M. b. Idris, a. Hatim ar-Rázi 374, 520, 526 f. 

M. b. Idris a&-Sáfii 4r, 75, 98, 234, 261, 
279-281, 286, 365-367, 371, 394, 409, 
415-417, 449, 512, 518, 526, 546, 573, 
592-594, I*lán 138, 140 

M. b. ‘Imran al-Marzubáni 73, 387, 422, 
424, 429, 509, 600 (?), 609 (?) 

M. b. ‘Isa ad-Damagant 114: r4r 

M. b. ‘Isa, a. ‘Isa at-Tirmidi 29, 46, 4or, 
404, 447, 527, 588, 595 

M. b. Ishaq, a. 1-SAbbas as-Sarráj 62, 449 f., 
I*lán r4r 

M. b. Ishaq, a. *Al. b. Mandah 43, 283, 400, 
403-405, 448, 459, 501, 522 

M. b. Ishaq al-Fakihi 162, 164 f., 479 £., 508 

M. b. Ishaq b. Huzaymah 521, Ilan 141 

M. b. Isháq al-Musayyabi 399 
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M. b. “Aqil al-Azhari al-Balbt 463 

ps As‘ad al-Jawwáni 155, 434, 475, 479, 
07 

M. b. Aslam at-Tûsî I4n 2 

M. b. *Atá?llàáh, Sams-ad-din al-Harawi 6or 

M. b. Aybak as-Sarüji: M. b. ‘Ali b. Aybak 

M. b. Ayyüb b. Galib al-Garnati 460 

M. b. Ayyüb ar-Raqqi 604 

M. b. a. l-Azhar 73, 507, 511 (see also M. b. 
A. b. Mazyad) 

M. b. a. Bakr al-Hadramt 470 

M. b. a. Bakr, ‘Izz-ad-din b. Jama‘ah 331, 

587, 605 

M. b. a. Bakr, Jamál-ad-din b. al-Hayyàt 485 

a. Bakr, Jamál-ad-din al-Misri 354 

a. Bakr b. Qayyim al-Jawziyah 113, 
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- b. a. Bakr, Saraf-ad-din (b.) al-Maragi 
398, 452, 587 

- b. a. Bakr b. Zurayq 353 

M. b. Ba&ir ar-Riyási 508 

M. b. Daniyal al-Mawsili 163, 184 f., 428 

. b. Dawid b. al-Jarrah 413, 424, 454, 503, 
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M. b. Futüh, a. Al. al-Humaydi 67, 97, 153, 
326, 460, 474, 513 f., 523 

M. b. a. Gassán, a. *Iláqah 592 

M. b. Habib 7o, 97, 387, 4or 

M. b. Hafif, a. Al. 605 

M. b. al-Halaf b. ‘Alqamah 464 

M. b. Halaf, a. Bakr b. Fathün 405 

- Halaf (Walid ?) al-Hasimi 509 

. Halaf b. Hayyán, a. Bakr Waki‘ yai 

79, 418, 428, 467, 508, 510, 518 

b. Halaf b. al-Marzubân 423, 433, 509 

. b. al-Halaf as-Sadafi 155 

M. b. Hâlid (Halaf ?) al-HAšimi 509 

M. b. Hamdawayh, a. Raja? as-Sanji al- 
Hüragáni 168, 476 f. 

M. b. Hamid b. al-Mutawwij (Mutawwaj) 
al-Marini (Máridint) 427 

M. b. Hamzah b. “Alî 439 

M. b. (al-)Harit al-Qarawi, a. “Al. 418 f., 

460 f., 472, 510, 602 

- b. al-Harit at-Taglibt 411, 508 

. b. Hárün al-‘Abbasi 78 

Hárün, a. ‘Alî qor, 588 

al-H., a. Bakr an-Naqqás 400, 588 

al-H. b. Durayd 55, 290 

al-H. b. Fürak 368 

al-H. b. Hamdün 49, 53, 91, 307, 516 

. b. Isfandiyar 115 f., 162, 177, 290, 
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M. b. M., a. 1-Barakat b. al-Hàjj al-Ballafiqt 
55, 461 (?), 477 

M. b. M. al-Baydáwi 280 

M. b. M. al-Fárábi 32, 257 

M. b. M. al-Gazzali 52, 60, 64, 218, 232, 237, 

239, 281, 285, 303, 311, 316, 337, 343, 

346, 348, 360, 368, 374, 430, 606 


M. b. M. b. al-Hajj al-‘Abdart 311, 46I (?) 
M. b. M. b. Hamis, a. Bakr 300, 466, 474 
M. b. M. b. al-Hidr al-‘Ayzari 606 

M. b. M. b. al-Hubübi 306 

M. b. M., al-Imad al-Isbahant 43, 50, 62, 


64, 120, 151, 155, 174, 177 Í., 296, 386, 
410, 424, 462, 464, 483, 532, 596 

M. b. M., Jamál-ad-din b. as-Sábiq al-Hamawi 
444, 492 

M. b. M. b. al-Jazari 276, 399, 421, 456, 
588 f., 608 (?) 

M, b. Juzayy al-Garnáti 472 

M., Kamál-ad-din 429, 602, 606, 608 

M. al-Kanji as-Süfi 465 

M. b. al-Labbád (d. 333/944) 592 

M., Muhibb-ad-din b. al-Amánah 478 

b. M., Muhibb-ad-din b. a&-Sihnah 

(the younger) rrr, 127, 171, 436, 439, 444, 

462, 472 

M. b. al-Qawba* (Qüba*) 396 

M., Qutb-ad-din al-Haydari 416, 461 

M., Sams-ad-din b. Nubátah 445 
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b. Sasrá 57, 157 
b. as-Sayyid *Afif-ad-din 475 
b. b. Sayyid-an-nás 327 f., 392, 396, 
456, 525, 587 
. b. , Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd 397 f., 421, 
447, 452, 455, 496, 500, 587, 595 
. b. M. b. a. Ya'là al-Farrd? 420, 443 
. b. Mukarram b. Manzür (includes Lisán 
al-tArab) 85 f., 93, 271, 296, 300, 316, 
323 f., 353, 368, 388, 428, 463, 468, 529 
M. b. al-Mundir [ûn 142 
M. b. Masa b. *Abd-al-"Azíiz, Sibawayh 429, 
606 
M. b. 
M. b. 
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. Müsá, a. Bakr al-Házimi 524 
. Mûsê al-Huwarizmi 73, 76, 134 
M. b. Mûsê, Jamál-ad-din al-Marrákusi 


442, 452 
M. b. Mûsê b. an-Nu‘man an-Nu‘mani 604, 


607, 609 

M. b. Masa ar-Razi 164, 419 

M. b. Mûsê b. Sind, Sams-ad-din 353 

M. b. Muslim b. Siháb az-Zuhri 63, 96, 130 f., 

79, 395, 450 

M b. Muslim b. Wárah I‘lan 14r 

M. b. (al-)Mutanna al-‘Anazf, a. 
az-Zamin 392, “=Y CEU 

M. b. al-Mutanná al-Báwardi 599 

M. b. al-Mutawakkil b. a. s-Sarî al-‘Asqalant 


Masa 
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M. b. Náhid 328, 597 
M. b. Nasir, a. 1-Fadl as-Salami 524 
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M. b. Ishaq al-Muttalibi 48, 87, 89, 132, 
385, 392-394, 397, 403, 508, 534, 586 

M. b. Ishaq b. an-Nadim (includes Fihrist) 
VIII, 32 f., 50 f., 70, 72 f., 79 f., 89, 97, 
104, III, 122, 125, 127, 137, 139, 162, 
164, 180, 186, 272, 366, 381, 386, 392, 
400 f., 404, 410 f., 413, 418, 428-430, 432, 
436, 450, 462, 465, 467, 474, 478, 482, 
486, 489, 503 £., 506 £., 511 

M. b. Isháq as-Sàbi? 508 

M. b. Isháq al-Waššā? (M. b. A. b. Ishaq) 
127, 187 (?), 365, 505 

M. b. Ism., a. Bakr b. Halfün al-Azdi 524 

M. b. Ism. al-Bubárt r3 f., 86, 167, 201, 250, 
276-278, 282, 284, 290, 292, 295, 304, 316, 
324, 328, 330 f., 334, 341-343, 355, 359-363, 
365-367, 369, 378 f., 381 f., 392, 394 f., 
404, 418, 431, 436-439, 447 f., 450 f., 495, 
504, 515, 517-520, 527, 595, IAN 142 

M. b. Ism., a. Ism. at-Tirmidt 281, 416 

M. b. Ism. b. a. s-Sayf 485 f. 

b. Jabir al-Battani rrr 

M. b. a. Jafar 312 f. . 

b. Ja‘far, a. Bakr al-Harditi 399 

b. Jafar al-Jübiyárt al-Warraq 463 

b. Ja*far al-Mimasi sor 

M. b. Ja‘far an-NarSabf 116, 160, 162, 46r 

M. b. Jafar at-Tamimi al-Küfi b. an-Najjar 
168, 473 

M. b. al-Jahm as-Sàmi 275 

M. b. al-Jahm as-Süsi al-Barmaki 275 

M. b. Jarir at-Tabari VI, 7, 42, 45, 47, 50, 
53:55, 69-73, 75, 78, 81 f., 92, 108, 110, 
120-122, 127, I3I, 134-136, 142, I44, 
147, 176, 188, 243, 278, 286 f., 292, 326, 
378, 387 f., 393, 404, 418, 488 f., 506, 508, 
515, 521, 529, 531 

M. b. Karrám 606 

M. b. Mahfüz a8-Subaykt 493 

M. b. Mablad, a. ‘Al. ad-Düri 592 

M. b. Mahmûd al-Amult 39 f. 

M. b. Mahmûd b. an-Najjar 48, 57, 83, 164, 
275, 354, 425, 439 f., 451, 462 f., 465, 
475, 480, 502, 507, 510, 524, 532, 594 

M. b. Mahmûd aš-Šahrazûrî 39 

M. b. Ma‘n: al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumádih 

M. b. Maymán, a. Hamzah as-Sukkari I4n 
142 

M. b. Mihrán al-Jammál ar-Razi [én r4r 

M. b. Mufarrij 604, 607 

M. b. Muflih 346 

M. b. M. b. ‘Abd-al-Malik al-Marrákust 441, 
460 

M. b. M. (?) b. ‘Abd-al-Mun‘im al-Himyart 
IIo, 487 

M. b. M., ‘Alam-al-huda 453 

M. b. M., a. A. al-Hákim 522 

M. b. M., ‘Ala?-ad-din al-Bubári 6 

M. b. M., Badr-ad-din b. al-Qattan 281 
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b. Tülàn VI, 63, 126, 397, 430 

b. ‘Ubayd b. Adam al-‘Asqalani 471 

b. *Ubaydalláh: M. b. Al. b. ‘Utbah 

M. b. *Ubaydalláh al-Musabbihi 155, 478 

M. b. *U., a. Amr al-Kaššî 432 

M. b. ‘U. b. a. Bakr b. Qiwám al-Bálisi 608 

M. b. *U., Fabr-ad-din ar-Razi 37 f., 237, 
242, 244, 254, 257, 539 Í., 555, 594, 609 

M. b. *U., Jamál-ad-din al-‘Arabi 604 

M. b. €U. al-Jitabi 433 

M. b. *U., a. Mûsê al-Madini 404 f., 448, 524, 
593, 597, 599, 6or 

M. b. *U. an-Nabtitt 604, 608 

M. b. ‘U. b. RuSayd 454, 516, 606 

M. b. ‘U. al-Wáqidi 42, 60, 70, 73, 187, 243, 
281, 381, 385, 392, 394, 397, 402, 448, 
469, 501, 510, 519, 588 

M. b. *Utmán, a. ‘Amr b. al-Murábit 338, 
348-351, 605 f. 

M. b. *Utmán b. a. Saybah 446, 521 

M. b. SUtman, a. Zur‘ah ad-Dimašqî 416 

M. b. Waddah al-Andalust 521, 590, 592, 
607, I*lán 140 

M. b. al-Walid at-Turtüsi 262 

M. b. Ya., a. “Al. b. al-Hadda? 72, 447 

M. b. Ya. al-Alawi 475 

M. b. Ya. ad-Duhli 520, I*lán I4I 

M. b. Ya. al-Maqdist 442 

M. b. Ya. as-Süli 48 f., 53 f., 73, 127, 172-174, 
271 f., 378, 383, 387, 408, 412 f., 418, 471, 
510 f., 528 

M. b. Ya., Zayn-al-‘Abidin al-Munáwi 281 

M. b. Ya'qüb, a. 1-“Abbãs al-Asamm 528 

M. b. Ya*qüb, Badr-ad-din b. an-Nahwiyah VI 

M. b. Ya*qüb al-Firüzàbádi, Majd-ad-din 
al-Lugawi aš-Širáz 417, 423, 459, 476, 481, 
487, 535, 603 

M. b. Ya*qüb al-Halili 405 

M. b. Ya*qüb al-Janadi 288, 306, 471, 484 f., 
I*lán 140 

M. b. Ya*qüb al-Kulini 324 

M. b. Yazdád: ‘Al. b. M. b. Yazdàd 

M. b. Yazid b. Majah In r4r 

M. b. Yazid, al-Mubarrad 356, 388, 502 f., 
510, 515, 528 

M. b. Yà., a. “Al. al-Birzalt 525 

. b. Yà., Baha?-ad-din al-Bá*ünt 409 

. Yà. al-Faryábi 519 

Yû. al-Firabri 595 

Yà., a. 1-H. al-‘Amirt 360 

Ya., a. Hayyan 350, 452, 454, 461, 516, 

+» 607 

. b. Yû b. Masdi 442, 452 

Yû. an-Nawfali 596 

- Yü, a. 1-0. al-Madant (Madini) al- 

: 1 293, 3 

Yû. b. as-Saffi 608 

- Yü., a. “U. al-Kindi 162, 395, 414, 

» 427, 435, 478 f., 510 f. 

. Yû. al-Warráq 168, 460 
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. b. Nasr al-Marwazi 521, 1214-2 

- Qalá?ün, an-Násir 499, 596 

. al-Q., a. 1-H. at-Tamimi 98 

. al-Q., a. Ishaq b. Šatbán 450, 592 

. Q. an-Nuwayri 155, 458 

. a. 1-0. b. Taymiyah 466 

- Qaysar al-Qattàn 513 

. ar- Rabi* al-Jizi 406, 427 

. ar- Rabi* al-Mawsili 348 

. Râfi‘ (an-Nisábüri) [én r4r 

M. b. Rafi‘, Taqi-ad-din 57, 301, 401, 440, 
442, 449, 452, 458, 463, 465, 490, 496, 
512 f., 525 f., 583 

M. b. 5260, a. l-Barakât al-‘Assâl 272 

M. b. Sa‘d, Kâtib al-Waqidi 86, 94, 96, 282, 

284, 287, 369, 381, 383 f., 386, 392, 394 f., 

402, 406, 437, 448, 501, 515, 517, 519, 528, 
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. b. Safd b. Sábiq I%án rar 

Sa*'dün, a. Al. 473 f. 

Sahl b. Bassam 509 

Sahnün 592 

as-Sib (b.) al-Kalbi 386 

. Safid (b.) al-Dubayti (Dabayti) 427, 

2 f., 484, 502, 524, 532 

Sa‘id, a. Ishaq al-Haddad 483 

. Safid al-QuSayri al-Harrani 167, 469 

Sakir al-Kutubi 55, 149, 317, 327, 496, 
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. b. Salamah al-Quda% 67, 87, 126, 149, 

292, 453, 479, 490, 509, 593 

b. Salih, a. 1-H. at-Tabari 405 

b. Salih al-Ma‘Afirt al-Qahtani 168, 461 

b. Salih b. Mihran b. an-Nattàh 89, 410, 

476 (?), 509 

. Salih b. Mûsê ad-Damràwi 605 

. Salih b. Wásil al-Hamawi 65, 116 

. Sallam al-Baykandi [‘lén 142 

. Sallam al-Jumahi 387, 424, 509 

. a. Sarî, a. Ja*far 509 

. Sîrîn 382, 517, 590, Ilan 139 

- Su. al-Minqari al-Jawhari 509 

. Su. (b. M.) b. *Abd-al-Malik aš-Šatibî 

-Ra?si 598, 609 

. Su. b. M., a. 1-H. 467 

. Su. b. M. b. Su. a8-Satibi 606 

- b. Su., Muhyt-ad-din al-Káfiyajt VIII, 
IO, I5, 40-42, 44, 202, 204, 208, 245-262, 
264-267, 284, 293, 318-320, 326, 355, 384, 
530, 547-580 

M. b. Tahir, a. 1-Fadl al-Maqdisi 436, 447, 523 

M. b. Táhir, a. Su. al-Mantiqi as-Sijistant 
79, 535 

M. b. Talhah, Kamál-ad-din an-Nastbi 399, 
589, 596 

M. b. Tarbàn at-Turkt gor (?), 513 f. 9) 

M. b. Tarif al-Bajali 276 

M. b. at-Tayyib al-Bágilláni 30 

M. at-Tayyib al-Fasi 87 

M. b. Tugj al-Iþšîd 411, 596 
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al-Muqtadir 48, 407, 413, 462, 486, 541 

b. al-Murábit: M. b. *Utmán, a. ‘Amr 

al-Murádi: Qays b. Mak&üh 

al-Murádi: ar-Rabí* b. Su. 

al-Murádi: Ubayy 

Murrah b. Sarahil 382 

al-Mursi, a. 1-“Abbas 608 

al-MurSidi: M. b. Ibr., Jamal-ad-din 

al-Murtadá: ‘Alt b. al-Hu. b. Misa 

b. al-Murtadá: al-Hádi (b.) Ibr. 

b. al-Murtadá: Zayd b. Hásim. 

Murtadá az-Zabidt (T4j al-tarús) 484 

Mûsa: Moses 

b. Mûsa: M. b. Mûsê, Jamál-ad-din al- 
Marrákust 

a. Mûsê al-A&fari: “Al. b. Qays 

Másá b. ‘Îsê al-Kisrawt 93 

a. Masa al-Madini: M. b. “U. 

Mûsê b. M., Qutb-ad-din al-Yünini 44, St, 
128, 393, 412, 423, 458, 490 f., 510 

Masa b. M. al-Yüsufi 499, 511 

Misa b. “Uqbah al-Asadi 69, 131 f., 393 f, 
515, 588 

Mûsê b. YQ. b. Zayyan (fAbd-al-Wádid of 
Tlemcen) 118 

Mus‘ab b. “Al. az-Zubayri 41, 379 

Muş‘ab b. M., a. Darr al-Máliki 400, 8 

al-Musabbibi: M. b. ‘Ubay dalláh 

Mus‘ad, M. M. 106 

al-Musarraf b. al-Murajjà, a. 1-Ma‘alf al- 
Maqdist 469 

Mušarriq b. “Al. al-Halabt 444 

al-Músawi ar-Rida, a. 1-H. 428 

b. al-Musayyab: Sa*id 

al-Musayyab b. Wádih 395 

al-Musayyabi: M. b. Ishaq 

a, Mushir: ‘Abd-al-AI4 

b. a. Muslim (?) 474 

a, Muslim (al-Hurásápt) 137 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 276, 288, 303 f., 347, 
355, 360, 363, 367 f., 416, 438, 447, 451, 
500, 515, 521, 595, IJn 141 

Muslim b. Hâlid az-Zanjt I*lán 6 

al-Mustadi? 596 

Mustafa b. ‘AL, HAjjt Halifah rar, 146, 
151 f., 168, 244, 288, 308, 356, 392, 402, 
410, 424, 429, 433, 451, 457, 461, 463, 
465-467, 476, 481, 484, 488, 510, 530, 535, 
599 

al-Mustagfiri: Jafar b. M., a, 1-“Abbas 

al-Musta‘in 507 

al-Mustamli: Ibr. b. A., a. Ishaq 

al-Mustanjid 122 

al-Mustansir 56, 58 

al-Mustansir (of Egypt) 414, 596 

al-Mustansir (of Spain): al-Hakam 

al-Musta‘sim 38, 58, 410, 453 

al-Mustawfi: Hamdallah 

b. al-Mustawfi: al-Mubárak b. A., a. l-Barakát 

al-Mustazhir 82 
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M. b. Yd. b. Ya'güb: M. b. Ya‘qûb 
al-Janadî 

M. b. Zakariyà?, a. Bakr ar-Rázi 194, 408, 509 

M. b. Zakariyà? al-Gallábi 429, 509 

b. al-Muhandis: ‘Al. b. M. 

b. al-Muhanná: A. b. M. 

al-Muhdsibi: al-Hàárit b. Asad 

al-Muhassin b. ‘Alî at-Tanübi 71 

al-Mubassin b. Ibr. as-Sabi? 499 

b. Muhibb-ad-din; M. b. SAL, a. Bakr 

Mubibb-ad-din b. a8-Sihnah: M. b. M. 

Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari: A. b. ‘Al. 

b. Muhibb-ad-din at-Tabari: M. b. A, 
Jamél-ad-din 

al-Muhibbf: M. al-Amin b. Fadlallah 

b. Muhriz: A. b. M. 

a. Muhriz al-Målikî 609 

al-Muhtadí 275 

b. al-Muhtadi bi-llàh: M. b. ‘Ali, a. ]-Hu. 

al-Mubtar b. al-H, b, Butlan 171 

al-Mubtár b. a. ‘Ubayd al-Kaddáb 517 

al-Mu‘izz li-din-Allah 407 

Mujahid (b. Jabr, b. Jubayr) I4n 136 

b. Mujálid 473 

Mujammi* b. Ya*qüb b. Mujammi* al-Ansári 
276 f 

b. Mukarram: M. 

al-Muktafi 108, 505 

b. al-Muiaqgin: ‘U. b. ‘Alt 

b. a. Mulaykah; ‘Al, b. SUbaydallah 

b. Munabbih: Hammam 

b. Munabbih: Wahb 

b. al-Munadi: A. b. Ja‘far 

b. al-Munadi, a. Ja‘far 589 

al-Munajjid, Salah-ad-din 5, 96, 156, 334, 
392, 418, 432, 434, 468 f., 487, 532 

b. al-Munajjim: A. b. “Alî, a. ‘Isa 

b. al-Munajjim: A. b. Ya. 

al-Munajjim: ‘Alf b. Ya. 

b. al-Munajjim: Harûn b. ‘Alt 

b. al-Munajjim al-Misri 453 

al-Munáwi: M. b. Ibr., Sadr-ad-din 

al-Munawi: M. b. Ya., Zayn-al-‘Abidin 

al-Munáwi: Ya. b. M., Saraf-ad-din 

b. al-Munayyir: A. b. M. 

al-Mundir b. Má?-as-samá? 387 

Mundir b. Sa‘id 607 

al-Mundiri: ‘Abd-al-‘Azim b. ‘Abd-al-Qawi 

b. al-Mundiri: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Azim 

Mu>?nis, Hu. 419 

b. al-Munlà 156 

b. al-Muntáb 592 

al-Muntasir 123 

al-Muqaddam b. ‘Amr, Hammám 388 

al-Muqaddamf: M. b. A. 

b. al-Mugaffa‘: “Al. 

Muqátil 565 

b. al-Mugri?: Ism. b. a. Bakr 

b. al-Muqri? 449, 453 (see also M. b. Ibr., 
a. Bakr) 
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an-Najirami: Ibr. b. ‘Al., a. Isháq 

b. an-Najjar: M. b. Ja*far at-Tamimt 

b. an-Najjár: M. b. Mahmûd 

Najm-ad-din b. Fahd: ‘U. b. M. 

Najmi-Zanjani, M. 221 

Nallino, C. A. 470 

Nallino, M. 387 

an-Námi: ‘Ar. b. ‘Abd-al-Jabbar, a. Nasr 
al-Fami 

Namrüd: Nimrod 

an-Naqqás: M. b. Alî, a. Sad 

b. an-Naqqás: M. b. “Alî, a. Umamah 

an-Naqqas: M. b. al-H., a. Bakr 

an-Naršabt: M. b. Ja*far 

an-Nasafi: *U. b. M. 

an-Nasá?i: A. b. «Alf 

an-Nasawi: A. b. M., a. 1-SAbbas 

Násih-ad-din: “Ar. b. Najm 

an-Násir 410, 596 

b. Nasir: M. b. Nasir, a. l-Fadl 

an-Násir: M. b. Qalá?ün 

Nasir b. *Abd-as-Sayyid al-Mutarrizt 272 

Nasir b. A. al-Biskri 438 

b. Násir-ad-din: M. b. ‘AL, Sams-ad-din 

an-Ná&iri: *Utmán b. *U., ‘Afif-ad-din 

Nasr b. Fityan, a. l-Fath 607 

Nasr b. Ibr. al-Magdisi 592, 594 

Nasr b. M., a. I-Layt as-Samarqandi 464 

Nasr b. Muzáhim al-Minqart 64 

Nasrallah b. M., Diyà^-ad-din b. al-Atir 180, 
183, 288, 491 

b. an-Nasri: al-H. b. Maymün 

Našwán b. Sa‘id 181 

b. an-Nattah: M. b. Salih b. Mihrán 

an-Nawawi: Ya. b. Saraf 

an-Nawfali: «Ali b. M. 

an-Nawfali: M. b. Ya. 

an-Nawfali, a. 1-H. ( = one of the preceding ?) 
506 

Nazim, M. 321 

Nemoy, L. 398, 400 

Neubauer, A. 139 

Nicephoros Phocas 181 

Nicholson, R. A. 430 

Nidar (Nudar) bint a. Hayyan M. b. Ya. 454, 
516 

Niftawayh: Ibr. b. M. b. *Arafah 

Nimrod (Namrüd) 288 

an-Nisábüri: ‘Abd-al-Malik b. M., a. Satd 

an-Nisábüri: al-Halifah 

an-Nisábüri: al-H. b. al-Muzaffar 

an-Nisábüri: M. b. «AL, al-Hakim 

Noah (Nüh) 261, 288, 387, 543, 563, 569-571, 
580 

Nóldeke, T. 3, rr, 28 

a. Nu‘aym: A. b. ‘Al. 

a. Nu‘aym: al-Fadl b. Dukayn 

an-Nu'aymi: A. b. al-Fadl 

b. Nubátah: M. b. M., Sams-ad-din 

Nufay* b. al-Hárit, a. Bakrah at-Taqaft 277 
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al-Mu‘tadid 48, 88, 104, 120, 174, 182, 408, 
507, 509, 541 f., 595 

al-Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi ro, 92, rog f., 
114, 136, 148, 179, 183, 202, 486 

al-Mu?taman b. A. as-Sáji 523 

al-Mu‘tamid 174 

Mu‘tamir b. Su. 395 

al-Mutanabbi 355, 609 

b. al-Mutanná 476 

a. l-Mutarrif: ‘Ar. b. M. b. Futays 

Mutarrif b. ‘fsa al-Gassánt 465 

al-Mutarrizi: Násir b. *Abd-as-Sayyid 

al-Mu‘tasim 38, sr 

al-Mu‘tasim b. Sumádib (M. b. Ma‘n) 504 

al-Mutawakkil 54, rro 

b. al-Mutawwaq: ‘Alf b. al-H. b. Fath 

al-Mutawwi‘l: U. b, ‘Ali, a. Hafs 

b. al-Mutawwij: M. b. Hamid 

Mutayyan: M. b. ‘Al. 

al-Mu‘tazz 507 f. 

b. al-Mu‘tazz: ‘Al. 

al-Muttaqí 489 

al-Muwaffaq 45 

al-Muwaffaq b. A., a. I-Mu?ayyad al-Makki 
590 

b. Muyassar: M. b. Alî 

al-Muzaffar (of the Yemen) 486 

a. l-Muzaffar (b.) as-Sam‘Anf: Mansür b. M. 

a. l-Muzaffar Tekeš 38, 541 

b. Muzihir: A. b. “Ar. 

al-Muzajjad: A. b. ‘U. 

al-Muzani: Ism. b. Ya. 

Muzhir-ad-din al-KA&t 468 

Myhrman, D. W. 364, 370 

Mšik, H. von 127, 413 


N 
an-Nabigah: Al. b. Qays 
an-Nabtiti: M, b. ‘U. 
an-Nabtiti: ‘U. b. Alî 
an-Nábulusi: Hâlid b. Yû., a. 1-Baqa? 
b. an-Nadim: M. b. Ishaq 
an-Nadr b. al-Harit 28 f. 
an-Nadr b. Sumayl 51o 
Nadwi, R. ‘A. 334 
Náfi* (mawlà b. U.) 359, 363 
Nâfi“ (Quran reader) 581, Iqán 136 
b. Nafis (the elder) ( = ‘Alf b. Mas‘id ?) s8r 
Nafisah, as-Sayyidah 607 
an-Naba*i: ‘Alqamah b. Qays 
an-Naba‘t: al-Aswad b. Yazid 
an-Naha‘t: Sarik b. Al. 
b. Náhid: M. 
an-Nahrawáli: M. b. A. 
an-Nabšabi: CAbd-al-CAziz b. M. 
an-Nabšabi: a. Turab 
b. an-Nahwiyah: M. b. Ya*'qüb, Badr-ad-din 
b. an-Najašî: A. b. «Alt 
b. an-Nájt: al-Q. b. ‘fsa 
Najih, a. Maar 393 
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al-Qáhir: Baybars az-Zahir 

al-Qà^im 279 

al-Q4’im (Fatimid of Northwestern Africa) 
407 

Qaitbay al-Asraf 248, 409 

b. al-Qalanist; Hamzah b. Asad 

Qalá*ün al-Mansür 412 

al-Qalqasandi: ‘Abd-al-Karim b. ‘Ar, 

al-Qalqasandi: A. b. “Alî, Sihab-ad-din 

al-Qalqasandi: a. Bakr b. M., Taqî-ad-dîn 

b. al-Qalyübi: A. b. “Isa, Kamál-ad-din 

al-Qa‘nabî: ‘Al. b. Maslamah 

al-Qanázi*i: «Ar. b. Marzáq, a. 1-Mutarrif 

b. Qáni*: CAbd-al-Bágt 

Qaráqüs 44 

b. al-Qarih: *Alt b. Mansür 

al-Qarrab: Ishaq b. Ya*qüb 

al-Qarráb: Ism. b. Ibr. 

al-Qartajanni: Házim b. M. b. Házim 

Qárün: Korah 

b. (al-)Q.: “Ar. 

b. al-Q. (b. Abi Bakr b. Zaytür) 592 (read 
b. 21-0. : Ar. ?) 

al-Q. b. “Alî b. CAsákir 468, 475, 603 

Q. b. Asbag 81, 382, 604 

Q. al-Hanaft: Q. b. Qutlübugà 

al-Q. b. ‘Is b. an-Najf 306, 473 

a. 1-0. b. Mansúr b. Ya. al-Qabbart 609 

al-Q. b. M., ‘Alam-ad-din (b.) al-Birzált 86, 
306, 452, 491 f., 513, 525, 528 f., 600, 604 

Q. b. Qutlabuga al-Hanaft 448, 534 

Q. b. SaSdan 474 

al-Q. b. Sallam, a. ‘Ubayd 116, 122 f., 506, 
519, 604 

Q. b. Tábit b. Hazm as-Saraqustt 400 

21-0. b. Yû., ‘Alam-ad-din at-Tujibt 516 

al-Qassár: M. b. *Abd-al-CAziz a&-Sirázt 

b. Qassüm: M. b. Al. 

al-Qastallant: al-H. b. ‘Atiq 

al-Qastalláni: M. b. A. b. ‘Ali, Qutb-ad-din 

Qatádah b. Di‘amah 284, 287, I*lán 139 

(b.) al-Qatici: M. b. A. 

b. al-Qattà*: ‘Alt b. Jatfar 

b. al-Qattán: “Alî b. M., a. 1-H. 

al-Qattan: M. b. A. 

b. al-Qattàn: M. b. M., Badr-ad-din 

al-Qattan: M. b. Qaysar 

al-Qattán: Ya. b. SAyyas 

al-Qattan: Ya. b. 4 

al-Qattan, a. 1-H. [Van r41 

b. al-Qátült 471 

al-Qawártri: *Ubaydallàh b. ‘U, 

b. al-Qawba*: M. b. M. 

al-Qayáti: M. b. ‘Alt 

al-Qayní: Isháq b. Salamah 

al-Qayráti: Ibr. b. M., Burhán-ad-din 

al-Qayrawáni: “Ar. b. M., a. Zayd 

al-Qayrawánt: al-H. b. M. b. A. 

al-Qayrawáni: Ibr. b. al-Q. (b.) ar-Raqiq 

al-Qayrawáni: M. b. A., a. 1-‘Arab 
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an-Nufaylf: ‘Al. b, M., a. Ja‘far 
Nüh: Noah 

Nu‘m 323 

b. an-Nu*mán an-Nu*máni: M. b. Masa 
an-Nu‘man b. Tábit: a. Hanifah 

b. Numayr: M. b. ‘Al. 

b. Nuqtah: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Gant 
Nür-ad-din 125, 491, 544, 596, Ilan 138 
a. Nuwás 609 

an-Nuwayri: A. b. ‘Abd-al-Wahhab 
an-Nuwayrí: M. b. Q. 

Nykl, A. R. 181 


0 


Obermann, J. XV 

Og 571 

Oman, (W.) C. ro 
Orosius 8o f. 

Otto of Freising 15, 60 


P 


Paret, R. XV, 188-190 

Pedersen, J. 425 

Pellat, C. 36, 150, 291, 324, 391, 460 

Pérés, H. 186 

Perlmann, M. 47 

Perry, B. E. 186 

Petersen, E. L. XV, 63, 131 

Philby, H. St. J. B. 125 

Philips, C. H. XV 

Photius 76 

Pingree, D. 11x 

Pinto, O. 411 

Pir ‘Ali al-Hafiz 202 

Pirenne, H. 77 

Plato 114, 138, 507 

Plessner, M. 31, 38, 116, 24x 

Pons Boigues, F. XV, 4, 155, 399, 401, 405, 
418 f., 441 f., 447, 459-461, 465 f., 472-474, 
477, 521, 524. 

Pope, A. U. 176 

Pope, M. H. 11 

Popper, W. 256, 263, 326, 328, 499 

Porphyry 78 

Ptolemy 109, 507 

9 

al-Qabbári: a. 1-Q. b. Mansür b. Ya. 

Qabil: Cain 

al-Qàbisi: ‘Ali b. M. 

al-Qaddáh: ‘Al. b. Maymün 

b. al-Qaddáh: ‘Al. b. M. b. *Umárah 

al-Qaddahi 275 

al-Qádi al-Fadil al-Baysáni: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim 
b. “Alî 


b. Qàdt Suhbah: a. Bakr b. A., Taqt-ad-din 
al-Qádiri: Ibr. b. «Ali, Burhán-ad-dín 
al-Qádisi: A. b. M. 

b. al-Qádisi: M. b. A. 

al-Qaffal: M. b. “Alî 

al-Qáhir 59 
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ar-Rabi* b. Su. al-Murádi 416 f. 

Rabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyah 600 

b. ar-Rabib: al-H. b. M. b. A. 

ar-Rádi 48 

ar-Radi: M. b. al-Hu., a&-Barif 

b. ar-Raf‘ah: A. b. M. 

b. Ráfi*: ‘Amr 

b. Ráti*: M. 

ar-Ráfi*i: SAbd-al-Karim b. M., a. 1-Q. 

ar-Rafid: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, a. l-Fadl 

ar-Ragib al-Isfaháni: al-Hu. b. M. 

b. Ráhawayh: Isháq b. Ibr. 

ar- Rá'i: ‘Abid b. al-Husayn 

b. Rajab: “Ar. b. A., Zayn-ad-din 

Rájib b. al-Hu. 444 

Rájih b. Ism. al-Asadi 444 

(b.) ar-Raqíq: Ibr. b. al-Q. 

b. Raqiqah, Sa‘d-ad-din 184 

ar-Raqqi: M. b. Ayyüb 

ar-Ras‘anf: ‘Abd-ar-Razz4q b. Rizqallah 

ar-RaSid (Haran) 49 f., 58, 139, 314, 529 

ar-RaSid b. az-Zubayr 82, 119, 128, 413, 462, 
478 f., 503 

Ra&id-ad-din al-Adib 581 ( = ‘Abd-az-Zahir 
b. NaSwan, d. 649/1251-52 ?) 

RaSid-ad-din Fadlallàh 81, 105, 141, 147 f., 
176 

ar-Ra&idi 598 

ar-Ra&idi: M. b. ‘Al. 

b. Rašiq: “Ar. b. M., a. 1-Q. 

b. Rašiq: al-H. 

b. Raslan: A. b. al-Hu., Sihab-ad-din 

b. Raslán: ‘U. b. Raslan al-Bulqint 

b. Rasül: al-Afdal 

a. Rawh al-Harawi 483 (see also *Abd-al- 
Mu‘izz b. M.) 

(b.) ar-Rawwád, (b.) a. l-Hayja? 457 

ar-Raymi: M. b. ‘Al., Jamal-ad-din 

ar-Rázi: ‘Ar. b. a. Hatim 

ar-Razi: A. b. “Al. 

ar- Rázi: A. b. M., a. Bakr 

ar-Razt: “Alî b. Mujahid 

ar-Rázi: M. b. SAL, a. 1-Hu. 

ar-Rázi: M. b. Idris, a. Hatim 

ar-Rázi: M. b. Mûsê 

ar-Razi: M. b. *U., Fabr-ad-din 

ar-Rázi: M. b. Zakariy?, a. Bakr 

ar-Rázi: Tammám b. M., a. 1-Q. 

ar-Rázi: ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abd-al-Karim, a. 
Zur‘ah 

Razin b. Mu‘Awiyah as-Saraqusti 476, 480 

Renaud, H. J. P. 35 

Rescher, O. 323, 370 

Reynolds, B. 51, 114 

Rhodokanakis, N. 12 f., 23 

Ribera, J. 4, 378 

Richter, G. XV, 114 

Richter, H. 15, 118, 336 

b. Ridwan: “Al. b. Yà., a. 1-Q. 

b. Ridwán: “Alî 


Qays b. al-Hatim 318 

Qays b. Mak&üh al-Muradt 528 

b. al-Qayyim, a. ‘Al. (b. M. 480 (=b. 
Qayyim al-Jawzîyah ?) 

b. Qayyim al-Jawzîyah: M. b. a. Bakr 

al-Qazwini: M. b. A., Jamâl-ad-dîn 

al-Qazwini, a. 1-H. al-Baġdâdî 608 

al-Qibabf: ‘Ar, b. ‘U. 

al-Qifti: Alî b. Ya. 

b. (al-) Qirrlyah: Ayyüb b. Zayd 

Quatremére, E. M. 148 

b. al-Qüba*: M. b. M. 

al-Qubbaši: al-H. b. M. b. Mufarraj (?) 

al-Qudá'i: ‘Al. b. Sahl 

al-Quda‘f: M. b. Salamah 

b. Qudamah: ‘Al, b. A., Muwaffaq-ad-din 

b. Qudamah: ‘Ar, b. M. 

b. Qudamah: Ibr. b. ‘Al. 

b. Qudamah: M. b. A. b. ‘Abd-al-Hadt 

b. Qudámah: M. b. A., a. ‘U. 

b. Qudámah: Su. b. Hamzah 

Qudamah b. Jatfar, a. l-Faraj 116 f., 272, 506, 
543 f. 

Qudámah b. Maz*ün al-Jumabt 424 

b. al-Qudüri: A. b. M. 

b. Qufl: ‘Alî b. a. 1-Q. 

al-Qummi: H. b. M. 

al-Qummií: Sa‘d b. ‘Al. 

al-Qurasi: CAbd-al-Bági b. *Abd-al-Majid 
al-Yamant 

al-Qurasi: ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. M., Muhyi-ad-din 

al-Qurtubi: Halid b. Sa‘td 

al-Qurtubi, a. «Al. 399 

al-QuSayri: ‘Abd-al-Karim b. Hawázin 

al-Qušayrî: M. b. A. b. “U. 

al-Quiayri: M. b. Said 

al-Qüsi: ‘Abd-al-Gaffar b. A. 

Quss b. Sa‘idah 400 

Qustá b. Lüqà 80 

b. Qutaybah: *Al. b. Muslim 

b. Qutaybah: M. b. H. 

Qutaybah b. Sa'id 276, I*lán 142 

Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi: CAbd-al-Karim b. 
*Abd-an-Nür 

b. Qutb-ad-din al-Halabi: M. b. ‘Abd-al- 
Karim, Taqi-ad-din 

Qutb-ad-din al-Qastallàni: M. b. A. b. “Alî 

Qutb-ad-din al-Yünint: Masa b. M. 

b. Qutlübugà: Q. 

al-Qutrubulli: ‘Al. 

al-Qutrubulli: A. b. Al. 


R 


ar-Raba'i: “Alî b. M. b. Suja‘ 

b. a. r-Rabi*: A. b. M. 

ar-Rabi‘ b. Dabu‘ al-Fazari 387 
ar-Rabi* b. Hutaym 382 

a. r-Rabi* al-Kalá*i: Su. b. Mûsê 
ar-Rabi* b. Su. al-Jízi 416 f. 
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as-Sábüni: Ism. b. Ar., a. *Utmán 

b. as-Sábünt: M. b. ‘Alî, Jamál-ad-din 

Sátaglizàdeh (M. al-Mar“ašî) 531 

Sachau, E. XV f., 76, 78 f., 86, 113, 124,139, 
173, 177, 221, 242, 271, 278, 282, 284, 287, 
322, 369, 378, 381, 383 f., 395, 402, 517, 
519 

b. 5350: “Al. b. al-Hu. 

a. Sa‘d: ‘Abd-al-Karim b. M. 

a. Sa‘d: «Abd-al-Malik b. M. 

b. Sa*d: M. 

Sa‘d b. ‘Al. al-Qummi 432 

Sa*d b. “Alî (b.) al-Haziri 424, 532, 

Sa'd b. “Alî b. M., a. 1-0. az-Zanjant 523 

Sa‘d b. Janáh 46r 

Sa‘d b. Mu‘dd 279 

Sa*d b. M. b. ad-Dayrt 325, 343 f. 

Sa‘d b. M. az-Zanjant: Sa‘d b. ‘Ali b. M. 

Sa*d b. a. Waqqás 382, 589 

as-Sadaff: A. b. Saîd b. Hazm, a. ‘U, 

as-Sadaft: M. b. al-Halaf 

Sa‘dallah b. “U. al-Isfaráyini 480. 

b. Sadan: al-H. b. A., a. “Alî 

b. Sadan: al-Hu. b. A. 

b. Sa‘dan: Q. 

b. Sadaqah, a. Bakr 467 

Sadaqah b. al-Hu. al-Haddád al-Faradi 83, 504 

Sadaqah b. Mansür 272 

b.Saddad: M. b. ‘Alî b. Ibr. 

b. Saddad: Yû. b. Rafi‘ 

Saddad b. Aws In 137 

Sadeque, S. F. 412 

a8-Sadilt: ‘Alî b. «AL, a. 1-H. 

a8-SAdili: Hu. b. ‘Ali, Badr-ad-din 

a&-Sadilt: M. b. «Alt, Sams-ad-din 

Sadruddin M. 175 

b. Sadûn: M. 

as-Sadüsi 243 

as-Sadiist: Mu?arrij b. ‘Amr 

as-Safadi: Halil b. Aybak, Salah-ad-din 

as-Saffah 529 

as-Saffar: Ism. b. M. 

b. as-Saffi: M. b. Yû. 

as-Saffi: Yú. b. A. 

b. Safi: A. b, Salih 

Safi“ b. ‘U. al-Jili 595 

a&-SAfi*i: M. b. Idris 

as-Safráwi: M. b. *AL., Saraf-ad-din 

Safwan al-Asamm 439 

as-Sagant: al-H. b. M., Radtad-din a. 
1-Fadá'il 

as-Sabàwi: M. b. ‘Ar. 

as-Sahib: Ism. b. XAbbád 

a-Sahid: M. b. A. b. Mahdi 

b. a-Sahid: M. b. Ibr., Fath-ad-din 

b. Sahin: ‘U. b. A., a. Hafs 

b. Sahin, a. 1-‘Abbas 609 

b. Sahl: a. l-Asbag 

Sahl b. Hárün 504 

Sahl b. Sa‘d as-Sa‘idi 379 
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Ridwán b. M., Zayn-ad-din 282 

ar-RifáG: A. b. “Alî 

Ritter, H. 35, ror, 128, 150, 241, 248, 277, 
298, 306, 317, 330, 332, 348, 372, 387, 
396, 405, 408, 412-414, 425, 430, 457 f., 
460, 472, 483, 491, 526 

Ritter, M. 118 

ar-RiyáSi: al-cAbbás b. (al-)Faraj 

ar-Riyá$i: M. b. Baštr 

Rizzitano, U. 279 

Robson, J. 218, 4or 

Romanos 80 

Rosenthal, E. I. J. 56 

Rosenthal, F. rr, r5 f., 46, 48, 52, 58, 68, 
71, 80, 87, 91-93, 102, 113 Í., 116, 122, 
126, 170, 174, 186, 220, 241 f., 253, 279, 
303, 323 f., 330, 350, 365, 370, 418, 446, 
487, 507 

Ross, E. D. 98, 121, 253 

Rothstein, G. 139 

ar-Ru‘ayni: ‘Alf b. M. 

ar-Rüdabári: M. b. ‘Ar., a. 1-Hu. 

ar-Rüdabári: A. b. M., a. «Alt 

ar-Ruhawi: ‘Abd-al-Qadir b. ‘Al, 

(b.) ar-Rumayli: Maki b. ‘Abd-as-Salam 

Rupp, H. 9 

b. Rusayd: M. b. U. 

b. Rušd: M, b. A., a. 1-Walid 

Rustum 29 

ar-Rüyáni: A. b. Nasr 


5 


Satadyáh Gaon 139 

b. aš-Ša“ar: al-Mubárak b. a. Bakr b. 
Hamdan 

b. Sab‘ as-Sabti 402, 588 

b. Sabábah: M. b. al-Haytam 

b. Sa*bán, a. 1-0. 450 (see also M. b. al-Q., 
a. Isháq) 

Sab(a)tan: Ziyád b. ‘Ar. 

Sabbáb (al-‘Usfuri): Halifah b. Hayyat 

b. as-Sabbag: ‘Abd-as-Sayyid b. M., a. Nasr 

b. as-Sabbag: ‘Alî b. M. ' 

b. as-Sabbáj:: “Ali b. *U., a. 1-H. 

(b.) as-Sabbag: al-H. b. *U. 

Sabbüh, Ibr. 396, 465 

as-Sàbi?: Hilal b. al-Muhassin 

as-Sabi?: Ibr. b. Hilal 

as-Sabi?: M. b. Hilal, Girs-an-ni‘mah 

as-Sábi?: M. b. Ishaq 

aş-Şabi?: al-Muhassin b. Ibr. 

as-Sábi?: Tabit b. Sinan 

aš-Šabî Amir b. Sarahil 

a8-Sa‘bi, a. Satid 480 

b. Sabin: ‘Abd-al-Haqq b. Ibr. 

b. as-Sábiq: M. b. M., Jamál-ad-din 

b. Sábiq: M. b. Sad 

as-Sabtf: al-cAbbás (b.) M., a. 1-0: 

as-Sabti: b. Hammaád, a. “Al. 

as-Sabti: b. Sab“ 
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Saliba, Jamil 4 

Salibi, K. S. XVI, 57 

a. Salih: A. b. SAbd-al-Malik 

Salih b. A. al-Hamadáni 165, 168, 483 

Salih b. A. b. Hanbal 446 

Salih b. “Alí b. Buhtur 47 

as-Sálih b. al-Kámil: Ayyüb b. M. 

Salih b. Kaysán 63 

Salih b. M., Jazarah 520, I4n 2 

Salih b. *U., CAlam-ad-din al-Bulqini 602, 
604 

Sálih b. Ya. b. Buhtur 47, 57, 121, 157 f. 

Salimah: see also Salamah 

a. Salimah (b. *Ar.) 379 

Salimah b. Dinar 379 

Sallam b. Miskin 369 

as-Sallami: see also as-Salami 

as-Sallámi: al-Hu. b. A., a. “Alî 

Salmawayh 137 

Sam: Shem 

a. Samah: ‘Ar. b. Ism. 

(b.) as-Sam“Anf: ‘Abd-al-Karim b. M., a. Sa‘d 

(b.) as-Sam*áni: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. ‘Abd-al- 
Karim 

(b.) as-Sam*àni: Mansáür b. M., a. 1-Muzaffar 

as-Samarqandi: Nasr b. M., a. l-Layt 

as-Samaw?al b. Ya. al-Magribi 46 f., 53, 601 

as-Samhüdi: ‘Ali b. «AL, Nür-ad-din 

as-Sàmi: M. b. al-Jahm 

b. as-Sammák: *Utmán b. A., a. Amr 

as-Sammán: Ism. b. “Alí, a. Sad 

Sams-ad-din (brother of Jamál-ad-din al- 
Ustadar) 434 

Sams-ad-din b. Násir-ad-din: M. b. “Al. 

b. Samurah: ‘U. b. Alt 

Sanadi: Sindî 

Sánchez Alonso, B. XIV 

as-Sandübi, H. 305 

b. as-Saní: A. b. M. b. Isbáq, a. Bakr 

Sanjar ad-Dawádári 328 

as-Sanjf: M. b. Hamdawayh 

Šaqtq b. Salimah, a. Wa?il 278 

Saar, A. 434, 529 

Sarahbil b. Sad 95 

Sarahil (inscription) 19 

as-Sarabsi: A. b. at-Tayyib 

as-Saraqusti: Q. b. Tábit b. Hazm 

as-Saraqusti: Razin b. Mu‘awiyah 

as-Saraqusti: Tabit b. Hazm 

a&-Sarif an-Nassábah 475 ( = M. b. As‘ad 
al-Jawwánt ?) 

aš-Šarif ar-Radi: M. b. al-Hu. 

as-Sarífini: Ibr. b. M., a. Ishaq 

aš-Šáritt: “Ar. b. Maki b. ‘Utman 

Sarik b. “Al. an-Nabatt 439, Idám 139 (?) 

a8-Sari8t: A. b. CAbd-al-Mu^min 

aš-Šarjt al-Yamani: A. b. A. b. ‘Abd-al-Latif 

b. aš-Šarqî: A. (or his brother, «Al. ?) b. M., 
a. Hamid 

Sarqi b. Qutami 504 
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Sahl b. Zanjalah I*lán r4r 

as-Sahmi: Hamzah b. Yû., a. 1-0. 

Sahniin (‘Abd-as-Salam b. Saîd) 600, I‘lén 
140 

b. Sahnún: M. 

a&-Sahrastanf: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Karim 

a&-Sahrazüri: M. b. Mahmûd 

Sahrdar b. Širawayh ad-Daylami 385, 483 

b. Sahryár, a. Ishaq 608 

Sahrzad 51 

as-Sabtiyáni: Ayyüb 

as-Sabtiyáni: M. b. ‘Al. 

b. as-Sà'i: *Ali b. Anjab 

a. 5-545 al-Mabzümi 510 

b. Sa‘id: A. b. Said, a. 1-“Abbas al-Ma‘dant 

b. Sa*id: “Alî b. Masa 

as-Sa‘id (Artuqid) 596 

Sa‘id b. SAL, a. 1-Hayr ad-Dihli 500, 504, 525 

5250 b. A. al-Andalust 92, 535 

Sa‘id b. Asad al-Umawi 427 

Sa‘id b. Aws, a. Zayd al-Ansári 504 

5450 b. Bišr 147 

Sa‘id b. al-Bitriq: Eutychius 

Sa‘id b. Fathün 35 

Sa*id b. al-Hakam b. a. Maryam 478 

Sa*id b. Hasim al-Halidt 154, 482 

Sa‘id b. ‘Îsê al-Asjatt 363 

Said b. Jubayr 517, 590, I*lán 136 

Sa‘id b. Katir b. ‘Ufayr 478, sor 

52910 b. Manşûr I*lán 136 

Sa‘id b. a. Maryam: Sa‘id b. al-Hakam 

Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 292, 334 f., 368, 381, 
517, 600 

Said b. Sallam 444 

Sa‘id b. Su. al-Gáfiqt 465 

Sa‘id b. *Ufayr: Said b. Katir 

Sa*id b. ‘Utman, a. ‘Alî b. as-Sakan 404, 436 

Sa‘id b. Ya., a. *Utmán al-Umawi 394, 504, 
511, 588 

a. Sa*id b. Yûnus: “Ar. b. A. 

Sa‘id (b. Zayd) 589 

as-Sáji: al-Mu?taman b. A. 

as-Sáji: Zakariya? b. Ya. 

b. as-Sakan: Sa‘id b. ‘UtmAn, a. Alî 

Sakir, Mahmûd M. 96, 392, 397, 427, 434, 441 

as-Sakkáki: Yû. b. a. Bakr 

as-Sakiint 243 

as-Sakúnt: M. b. A. b. Halil, a. -Hattab 

b. as-Saláh: *Utmán b. ‘Ar., a, (Amr 

Salah-ad-din Halil b. Aybak 

Salah-ad-din: Halil b. M. 

Saláh-ad-din (Ya. b. Ayyüb) ro4 f, 107, 
172 f., 175, 296, 411, 596, Ilan 138 

Salamah: see also Salimah 

b. Salámah: a. 1-Mahásin 

Salamah b. al-Fadl (ar-Rázi) 394 

Salámah as-Sayyád al-Manbijt 348 

as-Salamt 322 

as-Salamf: ‘Al. b. Mûsê 

as-Salámi: M. b. Nasir, a. 1-11 
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Sibawayh: ‘Amr b. ‘Utman 

Sibawayh al-Misri: M. b. Mûså b. ‘Abd-al- 
“Aziz 

aš-Šiblî: M. b. ‘Al. 

a&-Sibli, a. Bakr 289 

Sibt b. al-cAjamt: A. b. Ibr. 

Sibt b. al-‘Ajamf: Ibr. b. M. 

Sibt b. al-Jawzt: Yû. b. Qizoglu 

b. Sidah: “Alí b. Ism. 

Siddiqi, M. Z162 

b. Siháb az-Zuhri: M. b. Muslim 

Sihab-ad-din b. “Imad-ad-din: A. b. Imad 

b. aš-Šihnah: M. b. M., Muhibb-ad-din 

ijazt: Masûd b. ‘Alt 


aš-Šimšati: M. b. «Alt 

b. Sina: al-Hu. b. ‘Al. 

Sinan b. Tábit b. Qurrah 48, 54, 78, 88, 104, 
114, 504 Í., 507, 541, 595 f. 

a. s-Sindi: Suhayl b. Dakwán 

Sindt al-Warráq 428 

as-Sinhajt: a. 1-“Arab 

as-Siráfi: al-H. b. Al. 

Strawayh b. Sahrdár ad-Daylami 351, 385, 
473, 483, 523 

ai-Sirázi: «Abd-al-Wahháb b. M. al-FAmt 

a&-Sirázi: ‘Abd-al-Wahid b. Siyah 

a&-Siràzi: Hibatallàh b. ‘Abd-al-Warit, a. 
1-Q. 

a&-Sirázi: Ibr. b. ‘Alî, a. Ishaq 

a&-Sirázi: Mahmûd b. Masûd 

a&-Sirázi: M. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 

a8-Sirazi: b. Zarküb 

a&-Sirázi, Majd-ad-din: M. b. Ya‘qûb al- 
Firüzábádt 

a&-Sirázi, a. Nasr 595 

b. Sirin: M. 

Siróyah b. Bosraw b. Hurmuz 123 

Sit: Seth 

Slane, McG. de 82-84, 175, 177, 283, 292, 
315, 343, 381, 397, 400, 412, 423, 459, 
462, 473, 483, 507, 532 f. 

Smith, Margaret 368 

Socrates 241 

Solomon (Sulayman) 123, 261, 290, 318, 
385, 547, 563, 574-576 

Somogyi, J. de XVI, 75, 144, 181, 503 

Sourdel, D. 413 

Sperber, J. 119, 122 

Speyer, H. 27 

Spies, O. 33, 109, 143 f., 148 f., 403, 414, 465 

Spitaler, A. 421 

Spórl, J. ro 

Sprenger, A. 28, 188, 431, 453, 475 

Spuler, B. XVI, 49, 75 

Stammler, W. 31 

Steinschneider, M. 35, 77, 140 

Stern, S. M. 79 f., 126, 196, 469, 477, 9 

Stinespring, W. F. 151 
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as-Sarráf, A. H, 58 

as-Sarráj: Ja‘far b. A. 

as-Sarraj: M. b. Ishaq, a. 1-SAbbas 

as-Sarüji: ‘Alî b. M. b. a. s-Surür 

as-Sarüji: M. b. ‘Alî b. Aybak 

b. Saryah: ‘Abid 

aš-Šašî: M. b. ‘Alî al-Qaffal 

b. Sasrá: A. b. M., Najm-ad-din 

b. Sasrá: al-H. b. Hibatallah, a. l-Mawáhib 

b. Sasra: M. b. M. 

aš-Šatibi: M. b. “Abd-al-‘Azîz b. Satádah 

a8-Satibi: M. b. Su. (b. M.) b. *Abd-al-Malik 

a$-Sátibi: M. b. Su. b. M. b. Su. 

Sauvaget, J. XVI, r24, 157, 444 

Savignac, R. r2 f. 

b. a. Saybah: ‘Al. b. M., a. Bakr 

b. a. Saybah: M. b. SUtman 

a&-Saybáni: M. b. al-H. 

aš-Šaybî: M. b. “Alî, Jamál-ad-din 

as-Saydalant: Yû. b. A. b. ar-Rubayl (?) 

b. a. s-Sayf: M. b. Ism. 

Sayf b. Di Yazan 188 

Sayf b. M. al-Harawi 162 

Sayf b. *U. 188, 392, 515 

Sayf-ad-dawlah 596 

a, &-Sayb: Al. b. M. 

b. Sayb: A. b. M. 

as-Saymari: al-Hu. b. SAli 

b. as-Sayrafi: *Ali b. Dàwüd 

b. as-Sayrafi: «Ali b. Munjib 

as-Sayyád al-Manbiji: Salàmah 

a8-Sayyal, Jamál-ad-dín 5, 65, 116, 133, 147, 
408 

Sayyid, Fuad 5, 54, 78, 81, 248, 307, 334, 
343, 460, 484 f., 501, 517 

b. as-Sayyid *Afif-ad-din: M. b. M. b. (as- 
Sayyid) ‘Afif-ad-din 

b. Sayyid-an-nàs: M. b. M. 

Sbath, P. 48, 78, 137, 359, 422, 424 

Scaliger, J. 90 

Schacht, J. 63 f., 69, 75, 77, 131, 171, 245, 
354, 393, 452 

Schaeder, H. H. 176 

Schefer, C. 116 

Scheidius, E. 290 

Scheller, P. 15, 6r 

Schregle, G. 188 f. 

Schreiner, M. 47 

Schulz, Marie 15 

Schwally, F. 28, 360, 391, 509, 529 

Selim 5o, 175 

Sellheim, R. 73, 322, 387, 422, 506 

Semseddin, M. XVI 

Serjeant, R. B. 422, 484 

Seth (Sit) 568-570 

Seybold, C. F. 196, 277, 378 

Sezgin, Fuat 4, 88, 381 

Shem (Sam) 58 

Shotwell, J. T. 9, 16 

b. Sibát (Sbát): Hamzah b. A. 
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Su. b. Sa‘d (al-qudah) 413 

Su. b. bint Surabbil: Su. b. “Ar. 
as-Süli: M. b. Ya. 

b. Sumay*: Mahmûd b. Ibr., a. 1-Q. 

b. Sumay*: Mahmiid b. Sumay*, a. 1-H. 
a8-Sumunni: A. b. M., Taqi-ad-din 
Suraybah, Nür-ad-din 425, 435 

Surayh 591, 6or 

b. Surayj 279 (see also A. b. SU. and ‘U. b. A.) 
as-Süri: Gayt b. ‘Alî 

as-Süri: M. b. “Alî, a. «AI. 

a&-Surüti: ‘Al. b. M. b. Mandawayh 
as-Süsi: M. b. al-Jahm 

as-Süsi, a. 1-SAbbas 425 

Suter, H. 35, 251 

b. Suwayd: “Al, b. “Alî 

as-Suyüti: ‘Ar. b. a. Bakr, Jalal-ad-din 


T 


at-Ta‘dlibi: ‘Abd-al-Malik b. M. 

at-Ta'álibi: A. b. M. at-Ta‘labi 

at-Tabaráni: Su. b. A., a. 1-Q. 

at-Tabari: A. b. “Al, Muhibb-ad-din 

(b.) at-Tabari: A. b. Salih al-Misri 

at-Tabari: “Alí b. M. b. ‘Al. b. Hnwn 

at-Tabari: ‘Ali b. Rabban 

at-Tabari: M. b. A., Jamal-ad-din b. Muhibb- 
ad-din 

at-Tabari: M. b. Jarir 

at-Tabari: M. b. Salih, a. 1-H. 

at-Tabari: Tahir b. *AL., a. t-Tayyib 

at-Tabbab, M. Ragib 268, 274, 444, 514 

Tabit (b. Aslam) al-Bunánt [ûn 139 

Tabit b. Hazm as-Saraqusti 400, 588 

Tábit b. Q. b. Tábit as-Saraqusti 400 

Tábit b. Qurrah 104, 241, 541 f. (?) 

Tabit b. Sinan b. Tabit b. Qurrah (as-Sábi?) 
82, 122, 503, 541 f. (??) 

Tacitus 67, ror 

at-Tadmurt: Ishaq b. Ibr. 

at-Taglibi: M. b. al-Harit 

b. Tagribirdi: Yû. 

at-Tahanawi 251, 378 

at-Taháwi: A. b. M. 

b. at-Tahhàn: Ya. b. “Alí, a. 1-Q. 

b. Tahir: M. b. Tahir, a. 1-101 

b. a. Tahir (Tayfür): A. 

Tahir b. SAL, a. t-Tayyib at-Tabari 279, 
354, 415, 4 

Táhir b. H. b. *U. b. Habib 455 

Tahir b. Mufawwaz al-Ma'átiri a8-Satibi 523 

Tahir b. M., a. 1-Muzaffar al-Isfaràyini 65 

Tahir b. Ya. b. a. l-Hayr al-‘Imrani 593 

Táj-ad-din b. Muhammad 98 

at-Takriti: “Al. b. Alî b. Suwayd 

at-Ta‘labi: A. b. M. 

at-Talaqi: Ishaq b. Ibr. 

Talas, As‘ad 38 

b. Talbah: M. 


Storey, C. A. XVI, 4, 7, 58, 146, 148, 161 f., 
180, 258, 458 

Strzygowsky, J. 178 

Su'ayb b. a. Hamzah In 139 

a&-Su'aybi: M. b. A. b. Su'ayb 

Su*bah b. al-Hajjáj 517, 526 f., I'lán 139 

a&-Subayki: M. b. Mahfüz 

as-Subki: ‘Abd-al-Wahhab b. ‘Alî, Taj-ad-din 

as-Subki: ‘Ali b. ‘Abd-al-Kafi, Taqi-ad-din 

Sublet, J. 452 

b. Südah, ‘Abd-as-Salam 5 

aš-Šûgî (?), a. “Al. 585 

as-Süfi: M. b. M. al-Kanjt 

Sufyan (b. Sa‘id) at-Tawri 276, 293, 518, 
527, 590, 600, I*lán 7 

Sufyán b. *Uyaynah 293, 311, 518, 526, 591, 
600 

Suhayl b. Dakwán, a. s-Sindi 277 

as-Suhayli: «Ar. b, “Al. 

Suhaym (‘Amir) b. Hafs, a. 1-Yaqzan 381 

as-Suhrawardi: ‘Abd-al-Qahir b. «AL, a. 
n-Najib 

as-Suhrawardi: ‘U. b. M. 

as-Suhrawardi: Ya. b. Habaš 

b. Sujà*: «Ali b. M. 

a. Suja‘: M. b. “Alî 

a. Sujà*: M. b. al-Hu. 

Sujà* b. Faris ad-Duhlit 523 

as-Sukkart (?) 243 

as-Sukkari: M. b. Mayman, a. Hamzah 

as-Sulami: ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd-as-Salam, 
*Izz-ad-din 

as-Sulamí: M. b. ‘Al. b. a. I-Fadl, Saraf-ad-din 

as-Sulami: M. b. al-Hu. 

as-Sulamt (?), a. “Amr 466 

b. Sulaym al-Aswáni: ‘Al. b. A. 

Sulaymán: Solomon 

Sulayman the Magnificent 172 

Su. b. “Al., a. I-H. az-Zanjáni 458 

Su. b. ‘Ar. b. bint Surabbil (Sarahbil) I4» 
r38 

Su. b. A., a. 1-0. at-Tabaránt 335, 400, 403, 
405, 453 f., 522, 588, 594, 600, 104 137 

Su. b. “Alî b. CAbd-as-Sami* 427 

Su. b. al-A&‘at, a. Dawûd as-Sijistánt 305, 
360, 363, 401, 446 f., 520 f., 588, 595 

Su. b. Bilal Van 136 

Su. b. Dáwüd, a. Dawûd at-Tayálisi 518, 
600 


Su. b. Halaf, a. 1-Walid al-Bajt 414, 523, 
I*lán 140 

Su. b. Hamzah, Taqi-ad-din a. l-Fadl al- 
Maqdisî 600 

Su. b. Hassán b. Juljul 54, 78, 81, 92, 94, 111 

Su. b. Ja*far al-Isnawi 415 

a. Su. al-Mantiqi as-Sijistani: M. b. Tahir 

Su. b. Mihrán al-A%maš 277, 362, 517, 591, 
6or, I‘lén 139 

Su. b. Mûsê, a. r-Rabi* al- Kalai 396, 402, 587 

Su. b. Sab‘, a. r-Rabi* as-Sabti: b. Sab‘ 
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b. a. Tayy: Ya. 

b. a. t-Tayyib: ‘Alî b. “Al. 

a. t-Tayyib: Tahir b. “Al, 
TB: A. b. ‘Ali, a. Bakr al-Hatib al-Bagdadi 
Terés, E. 465 

Themistius 46 

Theodemir 119 

Theophanes 76 

Theophilus of Edessa 76 
Thucydides 120 7 

at-Tibi: al-Hu. b. «Al. 
at-Tibrizi: Ism. b. al-Mutanna 
at-Tibrizi: M. b. *AL, al-Hatib 
at-Tifasi: A. b. Ya. 

Timár (Tamerlane) 414, 597 
at-Tinnísi: ‘Alf b. Badr 

b. at-Tiqtagá: M. b. Alî 

irmidi: M. b. ‘Ali, al-Hakim 
irmidt: M. b. ‘Îs, a. “Isa 

: M. b. Ism., a. Ism. 
Togan, A. Zeki Velidi XVI, 201 
Tornberg, C. J. 50, 116, 127, 312 
b. Tugril: *U. b. Ayyüb 
Tugrilbek 177 

at-Tujibi: ‘Atiq b. Halaf 
at-Tujíbi: 21-0. b. Yà., ‘Alam-ad-din 
Tulaymát, ‘Abd-al-Qadir A, 55, 154 
b. Tülàn: A. 

b. Tülàn: M. 

a, Tumaylah: Ya. b. Wádih. 

a. Turáb an-Nabsabí 340 
at-Turk(u)mánt: “Alî b. *Utmán 
at-Turtüsi: M. b. al-Walfd 
at-Tüst: al-H. b. M. 


: M. b. al-H. 

at-Tustarf: Ishaq b. M. 

b. at-Tuyüri: al-Mubárak b. ‘Abd-al-Jabbar 

at-Tüzari: ‘U. b. M., Fabr-ad-din 

Tyan, E. 362 

U 

*Ubádah b. as-Sámit 517, In 137 

‘Ubayd: ‘Abid 

a, ‘Ubayd: al-Q. b. Sallam 

‘Ubayd b. M. al-Is‘irdi 525, 595 

‘Ubayd b. ‘Umayr 384 

*Ubayd, A. 217 

a. ‘Ubaydah: Ma‘mar b. al-Mutanná 

‘Ubaydah (b. *Amr) I*lán 139 

al-‘Ubaydali: A. b. Muhanná 

*Ubaydalláh b. ‘Al. b. Hurradádbih 84, 486, 

05 

cUbaydallah b. fAbd-al-Karím, a. Zur‘ah 
ar-Rázíi 395, 400, 436, 520, 588, I*lán r4r 

*Ubaydalláh b. A. b. Hurradádbih: ‘Ubayd- 
allah b. ‘Al. 

Ubaydallah b. A. b. a. Tahir (Tayfür) 8r, 
153, 462 

cubaydallah b. “Alt b. al-Máristántyah 463 


b. Talhah, Kamál-ad-din 399 (see also M. b. 
Talhah) 

a. Talib (b. *Abd-al-Muttalib) 161, 433 

Tamim ad-Dári 122, 589 

Tamim b. M. b. Tamim, a. Ja‘far 600 

Tamim b. Yi. b. Tà&fin 312 

at-Tamimi; “Ar. b. a. Hatim 

at-Tamimi: M. b. A., a. l-SArab 

at-Tamími: M. b. Jafar 

at-Tamimi: M. b. al-Q., a. 1-H. 

a. Tammám (Habib b. Aws) 412 

Tammám b. ‘Amir b. Algamah 184 

Tammám b. M., a. 1-0. ar-Razi 432, 522 

at-Tanáfisi: «Ali b. M. 

Tansar 290 

at-Tanübi: “Ali b. M. 

at-Tanübi: Ibr. b. A. 

at-Tantibt: al-Muhassin b. “Alî 

Taqi-ad-din b. bint al-A‘azz: Ar. b. ‘Abd-al- 
Wahhab 

Tagqi-ad-din b. Dagiq-al-tid: M. b. «Ali 

Taqi-ad-din b. Fahd: M. b. M. 

Taqi-ad-din al-Fast: M. b. A. 

Taqi-ad-din al-Qalqašandi: a. Bakr b. M. 


Taqi-ad-din b. Taymiyah: A. b. ‘Abd-al-. 


Halim 

Taqizadeli, S. H. 251 

at-Tarábulusi: Alî b. “Al. b. Mahbab 

Taraf b. Lüdán 47 

at-Tarasüst: at-Tarsüsi 

b. Tarbán, a. Bakr al-Balbi 4or, 513 f. 
(see also M. b. “Alî b. Tarhan and M. b. 
Tarbán at-Turki) 

Tarih Dimaíq: ‘Ali b. al-H., a. 1-Q. b. 
‘Asakir 

b. at-Tarjumán(i): M. b. al-Hu. 

at-Tarsüsi: *Utmán b. “Al. 

b. Tá&fin: Ibr. b. Yû. 

b. Tašfîn: Tamim b. Yû. 

Tsképriizadeh: A. b. Mustafa 

Tatar az-Zàhir 328, 412, 597 

Tauer, F. 4, 175 

Tis (b. Kaysán) 714: 40 

Tawbah (Ya. ?) b. “Abdal (fAbdak ?) I4n 
I4I 

at-Tawhidi: ‘Alf b. M., a. Hayyán 

b. Tawit at-Tanji, M. 72, 322 

a. Tawr: Ibr. b. Hâlid 

at-Tawri: Sufyan 

at-Tayálisi: Hišàm b. ‘Abd-al-Malik, a. l- 
Walid 

at-Tayálisi: Su. b. Dawûd, a. Dawûd 

at-Taymi: Ism. b. M., a. 1-Q. 

b. Taymiyah: ‘Abd-al-Gant b. M. 

b. Taymtyah: Abd-al-Qáhir b. ‘Abd-al-Gant 


b. Taymiyah: A. b. ‘Abd-al-Halim, Taqt-ad- 
* din 


b. Taymtyah: M. b. al-Q. 
“Taymür, A. 277 
Tayümart 386 


| 
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*Umárah b. Watimah 72, 191, 506 

*Umárah b. Zayd 403, 504 (identity ?) 

al-FUmari: A. b. Ya. b. Fadlallah 

al-‘Umari, Akram D. 72 

al-Umawi: Hálid b. Hisám 

al-Umawt: Sa‘id b. Asad 

al-Umawi: Said b. Ya., a. "Utmán 

Umayyah 407 

Umayyah b. ‘Al. b. ‘Amr (*U.) b. *Utmán 444 

al-*Uqayli: M. b. ‘Amr, a. Jafar 

b. “Uqbah: Mûsê 

b. SUqdah: A. b. M., a. 1-“Abbas 

*Urfud(t)ah ror 

al-Urmawi: *Al. b. Yà. b. Yünus 

‘Urwah b. az-Zubayr 69, 103 f., 395 

b. a. Usámah: al-Hárit (b. M.) 

Usámah b. Mungid 173, 282, 305, 365 

Usámah b. Zayd 335, 346 

b. a. Usaybi‘ah: A. b. al-Q. 

al-*Usfuri: Halifah b. Hayyát 

al-*Utaqi: M. b. “Al. 

b. ‘Utbah: A. b. ‘Alf b. «Inabah 

b. “Utbah: M. b. Al. (SUbaydallah) 

al-*Utbí: M. b. “Al. b. “Utbah 

al-*Utbi: M. b. ‘Abd-al-Jabbar, a. Nasr 

*Utmán b. “Al. al-‘Iraqi 430 

*Utmán b. ‘Al. at-Tarsüsi 126, 545 

*Utmán b. “Ar., a. ‘Amr b. as-Salah 274, 
276, 283, 302, 415, 448, 492, 514, 525, 
584, 594 

*Utmán (b. SAffan) 29, 65, 119, 278, 382, 
406, 534, 573, 589 f. 

*Utmán b. A., a. ‘Amr b. as-Sammák 599 

*Utmán b. al-Hattab, a. d-dunyá al-A&ajj 352 

*Utmán b. “sà al-Balati (Bulayti) 428 f. 

‘Utman b. ‘Îsê b. Darbás al-Máránt 397, 587 

*Utmán b. M., Fabr-ad-din at-Tüzari 588 f. 

*Utmán b. Sa*id, a. ‘Amr ad-Dant 420, “lan 
I40 

*Utmán b. Sa‘id ad-Darimt 431, 446 

*Utman b. *U., ‘Afif-ad-din an-Ná&iri 434 

*Utmán b. “U. b. al-Hajib 315 

al-*Utmánt: M. b. ‘Ar. 

al-*Utmánt, a. 1-0. 405 

*Uwaymir b. Zayd (a. d-Dardà?) 324 

al-Uwaysi: ‘Abd-al-Aziz b. “Al. 

b. *Uyaynah: Sufyan 
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Vadet, J.-C. 399 
Vajda, G. 257, 328, 422, 441, 464, 634 
Veccia Vaglieri, L. 64 
Vitestam, G. 431 
Vollers, K. 97 
Voorhoeve, P. 269, 458 
Vossius, G. J. 61 
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b. Waddah: A. b. Maslamah 
b. Waddah: M. 


‘Ubaydallah b. al-Hu. b. ‘Ali b. al-Hu. b. ‘Alî 
b. a. Talib 475 

*Ubaydalláh b. Jibril b. Bubtisü* 79 

*Ubaydallàh b. M: b. *Á?išah 505 

*Ubaydalláh b. ‘U. al-Qawártri 520 

*Ubaydalláh b. Ziyád 529 

Ubayy al-Murádt 528 

b. a. FUdaybah: A. b. M. 

al-Udfuwi: Ja*far b. Tadab (?), Kamál-ad-din 

al-*Udri: A. b. *U., a. 1-SAbbas 

b. Ubt ‘fsa b. Farrubán&áh: M. b. al-Hu. 

*Ukásah, Tarwat 515 

b. *Ulayyah: Ism. b. Ibr. 

Ulughant 253 

a. Umámah b. an-Naqqás: M. b. “Alî 

b. *U.: “Al. b. “U, b. al-Hattab 

‘U. b. Al. (*Ubaydallàh) az-Zahrawi 472 

U. b ‘Abd-al-Aziz 294, 410, 590 

€U. b. A., a. Hafs b. Sahin 404, 435 

‘U. b. A., a. Hazim al-*Abdawi 522 

‘U. b. A., a. 1-Q. Kamál-ad-dín b. a. Jarádah 
b. al-‘Adim 48, 78, 98, 107, 122, 125 f., 
151, 158, 170 f., 174 f., 277, 399, 412, 429, 
443, 445, 452 f., 457, 465 f., 482, 492, 525, 
532, 541 f., 544 f., 583, 589, 597 

*U. b. A. b. Surayj 279 

‘U. b. “Ali, a. Hafs al-Mutawwi‘t al-Adib 
414 f., 584 

*U. b. “Ali b. al-Mulaqqin 414 f., 426, 449, 
584, 593, 595, 603 

‘U. b. “Alî an-Nabtiti 604, 608 

‘U. b. “Alt b. Samurah 484 f. 

SU. b. “Alî, Siráj-ad-din al-Bazzár 598 

SU. al-CArábi: “U. b. M. b. Mas‘tid 

‘U. b. Ayyüb b. Tugril as-Sayyáf 588, 607 

*U. b. al-Azraq, a. Hafs 429 

*U. b. Fahd: *U. b. M., Najm-ad-din 

‘U. b. al-Farid 369, 604 

‘U. b. al-Hàjib, ‘Izz-ad-din al-Amtnt 452, 468 

‘U. b. Haran [Vn 142 

‘U. (b. al-Hattab) 13, 47, 251, 253, 272, 282, 
321, 360, 379-384, 386, 389, 406, 517, 
534, 551, 554, 573, 589, Tan 138 

‘U. b. al-Hu., a. l-Hattáb b. Dihyah 339 f., 


589 

*U. b. al-Hidr 469 

a. “U. al-Kindi: M. b. Yû. 

*U. b. M. b. Bahir [lên 142 

*U. b. M. b. Mas*üd al-CArábi 604 

*U. b. M., Najm-ad-din b. Fahd 316, 320, 
419-421, 429, 434, 440, 444 Í., 452, 455, 
463, 475 f., 480 f., 483, 496, 500, 506, 526 

<U. b. M. an-Nasaft 470 

‘U. b. M. as-Suhrawardt 239 

‘U. b. M. b. Yû. al-Kindi 478 

‘U. b. Raslan al-Bulgint 604 

XU. b. Sabbah 162, 462, 473, 475, 480, 506 

‘U. b. Sahl ad-Dinawart 1147: r4r 

*Umárah b. ‘Alf al-Hakamt 173, 315, 469 

*Umárah b. Juwayn, a. Hárün al-‘Abdi 517 
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152, 165, 250, 277 fy 281 f., 316 f., 322, 
334, 361, 363, 394, 398, 400 f., 404, 408, 
4I3 Ê., 417, 424, 431, 435, 442, 446, 448, 
450, 453, 461-463, 468-471, 473-475, 482, 
487, 501, 520, 523 f. 
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al-Yafid: ‘Al, b. As‘ad, ‘Afif-ad-din 

Yagbe?a Seyón 119 

al-Yagmüri: Yû. b. A. 

Yahia, Osman 430 

Ya. b. “Al. b. ad-Dahhák al-Báblutti 362 

Ya. b. ‘Abd-al-‘Azim al-Jazzár 163 

Ya. b. *Abd-al-Wahháb, a. Zakariya? b. 
Mandah 283, 406, 459, 594 f. 

Ya. b. ‘Abdal (‘Abdak ?): Tawbah 

Ya. b. Adam 116 

Ya. [b. ‘Adî !] an-Nahwi 77 (see Ioannes 
Philoponus) 

Ya. b. Aktam 281 f. 

Ya. b. “Alí al-Ma‘arri 272 

Ya. b. “Ali, a. 1-0. b. at-Tahhán 450, 477, 533 

Ya. b. “Alî, RaSid(-ad-din) al-‘Attar 450-452, 
525, 592 

Ya. b. “Ayyåš al-Qattán 358 

Ya. b. Ayyüb (al-Misri) 1 14: 138 

a. Ya. b. a. Bakr b. ‘Asim 160 

Ya. b. Habaš as-Suhrawardt 355 

Ya. b. Hakam al-Gazàl 181 

Ya. b. Hâlid al-Barmakt 314 

Ya. b. al-H. al-Hasant al-‘Alawt (al-Hasimt) 
475 

Ya. b. al-Hu. b. al-Bitriq 431 

Ya. b. Maf'in 341-343, 350, 362, 393, 436, 
446, 449, 519, 526 f., 608 

Ya. b. al-Mubárak al-Yazîdî 510 f. 

Ya. b. M. b. *Abbád b. Hani? 394 

Ya. b. M. ad-Damsist 248 


Ya. b. M. b. Haldün 586 

Ya. b. M. b. Hubayrah 608 

Ya. b. M., Saraf-ad-din al-Munâwî 281 

Ya. b. M., Taqf-ad-din (b.) al-Kirmánt 587 
Ya. b. M. b. Yû. al-Ansárí al-Garnáti 410 f. 
Ya. b. Mujahid al-Ilbirt 608 

Ya. b. 11054, Hatt 1141 142 


Ya. an-Nahwi: Ioannes Philoponus 

Ya. b. ar-Rabí* al-‘Abdf 590 

Ya. b. Said al-Antákt 138 

Ya. b. Sa'id al-Qattán 342, 518, 527 

Ya, b. Saraf, Muhyl-ad-din a. Zakarfya? 
an-Nawawi 277 f., 281 f., 302 f., 334, 337, 
341, 346 f., 353 f., 359, 396, 405, 415, 417, 
448, 450, 456, 483, 584, 594, 607 

Ya. b. a. Tayy Humayd 50, 431 

Ya. b. a. Unaysah 363 

Ya. b. Wádih, a. Tumaylah I*ln 142 

Ya. b. Ya. (b. Kattr al-Andalust) 519, I*lán 
140 

Ya b. Ya. (a. Zakartyà? an-Nísábüri) 519, 
I*lán 7 
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b. Wádih: A. 

b. Wádih: A. b. a. Ya*qüb al-Ya‘qabt 

al-Wadiyast 604 

Wagner, F. 42 

a. Wahb 545 

a. Wahb az-Zahid 609 

b. Wahb: ‘Al. 

Wahb b. Munabbih gr, 123, 187, 335, 510, 
563 f., ‘lan r40 

Wahb b. Wahb, a. l-Babtart 401, 588 

a. Wail: Šaqiq b. Salimah 

Waki*: M. b. Halaf b. Hayyán, a. Bakr 

Waki“ b. al-Jarrah 363 

Wali-ad-din (b.) al-‘Iraqi: A. b. ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahim 

al-Walid b. ‘Abd-al-Aziz b. Aban 444 

al-Walid b. ‘Abd-al-Malik 114: 140 

al-Walid b. al-Hu. = Sarqi b. Qutamt (?) 

al-Walid b. Muslim al-Qurašt ad-Dima&qt 395 

a. l-Walid at-Tayálisi: Hisam b. ‘Abd-al- 
Malik 

Wangelin, H. 188 

al-Wágidi: M. b. “U. 

b. Wárah: M. b. Muslim 

Waraqah 192 

al-Waratini: Asad b. Hamdawayh 

al-Warráq: M. b. Yû. 

al-Warráq: Sindî 

Warton, T. 197 

b. Wásil: M. b. Sálih 


21-1175537: M. b. Isháq ( = M. b. A. b. Ishaq) 

b. 21-1115537: Watimah b. Mûsa b. al-Furat 

al-Wassáf: ‘Al. b. Fadlallah 

Watimah b. Mûsê b. al-Furát b. al-Wašša? 
404, 510 f. 

al-Wátiq 275 

al-Watwat: M. b. Ibr. al-Kutubt 

al-Waziri: al-H. b. M. 

Weisweiler, M. 329, 445, 451, 468 

Weitzmann, K. 176 

Wensinck, A. J. 127, 201, 274 (and Concor- 
dance passim) 

Whitting, C. E. J. 56 

b. Whján (?) 461 

Widengren, G. 19 

Wiener, A. 413 

Wiet, G. 124 

William of Malmesbury 336 

William of Tyre 196 

Winder, R. B. 56 

Wittek, P. 152 

Wolfson, H. A. 256 

Wright, W. 58, 356, 388, 529 

Wiistenfeld, F. XVI, 3, 29, 72, 83, 122, 126, 
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a. l-Yusr: Ism. b. Ibr. 

Yüsuf: Joseph 

a. Yà.: Ya*qüb b. Ibr. 

Ya. b. SAL, a. “U. b. ‘Abd-al-Barr 29, 32, 
253, 293, 311, 324, 326, 348, 350, 359, 
364, 366, 396, 404 f., 434, 436, 448, 466, 
495, 523, 587, 592, 607, I'lán 140 

Yù. b. SAL, a. l-Walid b. ad-Dabbag 421 f., sor 

Yû. b. ‘Ar. al-Mizzi 275 f., 278, 367, 374, 
393, 396, 415, 438, 447, 515, 525, 608, 
I*lán 138 

Yû. b. A., a. 1-Mahãsin al-Yagmari ad- 
Dimašqî 322, 422, 467 

Yû. b. A. b. ar-Rubayl as-Saydaláni 590, 592 

Yû. b. A. as-Saffi 608 

Yû. b. “Alî, Sadid-ad-din al-Kázarünt (?) 410 

Yû. b. Alî az-Zanjant 354 

Yû. b. Ayyüb: Salah-ad-din 

Yû. b. a. Bakr as-Sakkaki 250, 531 

Yû. b. al-Fadl al-Yahüdi al-Haybari 78 

Yû. b. Halîl ( = the following ?) 598, 6or 

Yû. b. Halil ad-Dimašqi 524 

Yû. b. Ibr. (b. ad-Dàyah) 80, 409, 510 

Yû. b. M. az-Záhir, a. Hûšim 56 

Yû. b. Mutahhar, Sadid-ad-din (?) 410 

Yû. b. Qizoglu, a. l-Muzaffar Sibt b. al-Jawzi 
45, 109, 146, 272, 284, 288, 301, 345, 378 f., 
381, 383, 385 f., 393, 490, 510, 515, 531, 
564, 569, 590 

Yû. b. Ráfi* b. Saddád 104, 173, 596 

Yû. b. Sahin (grandson of Ibn Hajar) 445 

Ya. b. Tagribirdi 256, 326, 328, 499, 510 

Yû. b. Ya. al-Buwaytt 281, 416 

Yû. b. Ya. al-Magami 592 

al-Yüsufi: Mûsê b. M. 
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b. Zabálah: M. b. al-H. 

az-Zabidi: M. b. ‘Alf b. al-Mu?addin 

az-Zabidi: Murtada 

b. Zabr: “Al. b. A., a. M. 

b. Zabr: M. b. *AL, a. Su. 

az-Za*faráni: al-H. b. M. 

Zafir b. H. (al-Hu.) al-Azdt 411 

b. az-Zágüni: ‘Alt b. ‘Ubaydallah, a. 1-H. 

az-Zahir: Barqüq 

az-Zahir: Caqmaq 

az-Zahir: Hušqadam 

az-Zàhir: Tatar 

Zahír-ad-din: al-Mar‘a3t 

Zahir-ad-din al-Kázarüni: ‘Alt b. M. 

b. az-Zahirt: A. b. M., Jamál-ad-din 

az-Zahráwi: €U. b. ‘Al. (‘Ubaydallah) 

Zakariya?: Zechariah 

a. Zakarîyâ? al-Azdi: Yazid b. M. 

Zakariya? b. Ya. as-Saji 152, 436, 3 

Zaki-ad-din al-Mundiri: ‘Abd-al-‘Azim b. 
*Abd-al-Qawi 

Zálim b. ‘Amr: a. l-Aswad ad-Du?alt 

az-Zamabéari: Mahmûd b. ‘U., a. 1-Q. 


Ya. b. Yamur (Ya‘mar) I*lán r42 

a. Ya‘la: A. b. “Alî b. al-Mutanná 

a. Ya‘la: al-Halil b. «AI, 

a. Ya‘la: M. b. al-Hu. 

b. a. Yala: M. b. M. 

Ya‘la b. Umayyah 381 

Yaltkaya, Serefettin 530 

al-Yamámt: A. b. M. b. ‘U. 

a. l-Yamán: al-Hakam b. Nâfi‘ 

al-Yamáni: ‘Abd-al-Baqi b. *Abd-al-Majid 

al-Yamáni: M. b. al-Hu. 

al-Yaqtini: A. b. M., a. Bakr 

Ya*qüb: Jacob 

Ya*qüb b. Ibr., a. Yû. 116, 327, 464, 591 

Ya‘qib b. Isháq, a. «Awánah al-Isfarayini 
310, 416 

Ya‘qûb b. Ishaq al-Kindi 32, 89 

Ya*qüb b. al-Layt as-Saffar 507 

Ya*qüb b. Sufyán al-Fasawi 43, 72, 392, 406, 
453, 501, 510 

al-Ya‘qûbî: A. b. a. Ya‘qûb 

Yaqat (b. Al. al-Hamawi) 29, 43, 45, 49 f., 
54 f., 65, 68, 71-73, 82 f., 89, 105-107, 126, 
152, 174, 183, 250, 256, 272, 282, 284, 286, 
321Í, 350, 403-405, 411, 413f., و45‎ f., 
422-424, 427-429, 435, 446 f., 453, 457-459, 
461-463, 465-471, 473-475, 477, 482-484, 
486 f., 502-504, 506, srof, 514, 516, 
518, 524, 528, 535 

a. l-Yaqzàn: Suhaym (‘Amir) b. Hafs 

YaSbak min Mahdi *Azim-ad-dawlah, ad- 
Dawádár 329 

Ya&bak (min Salman Sah) al-Mu?ayyadt 
ad-Dawádár 328 

b. Yásin A. b. M. 

b. Yazdád: ‘Al. b. M. 

Yazdjard 386 

Yazdjard b. Mahbundád (Mahmandár) al- 
Kisrawt 153 

Yazid b. Hárün 518, 608 

Yazid b. M., a. Zakarty? al-Azdi I2I, 153 f., 
482, 545 

al-Yazidi: M. b. al-Abbas 

al-Yazidt: Ya. b. al-Mubárak 

al-Yázüri: al-H. b. «Ali b. “Ar. 

Yehüdàh hal-Lewt 355 

Yóhannán bar Penkáyé 26 

Yumn 74 

a. l-Yumn b. *Asákir: fAbd-as-Samad b. 
*Abd-al-Wahháb 

al-Yünini: “Al. b. “Abd-al-Aziz 

al-Yüníni: “Alî b. M. 

al-Yanini: Masa b. M., Qutb-ad-din 

b. Yûnus: ‘Ar. b. A., a. 4 

Yûnus b. SAbd-al-AIA 416 

Yünus b. Bukayr 394 

Yûnus b. Mugit (Yûnus b. M. b. Mugit) 608 

Yûnus b. M. al-Mu?addib 274 f. 

Yûnus (b. “Ubayd [*Abid ?] al-Basrí) I*lán 139 

Yûnus b. Yazid 395 
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Ziyad b. ‘Ar., Šab(a)tûn 600 

Ziyádah, M. Mustafa XVI, 5, 147, 432 

az-Ziyádi: al-H. b. *Utmán, a. Hassán 

Zoroaster 161 

Zotenberg, H. 114, 142, 179 

az-Zubaydi: M. b. al-Hu, (al-H.) 

az-Zubayr (father of *Urwah) 395 

b. az-Zubayr: *Al. 

b. az-Zubayr: A. b. Ibr. 

az-Zubayr b. Bakkár: 45, 96, 99, 392, 418, 
427, 434, 441, 475, 480, 503, 591 

Zuhayr b. al-Al4? al-fAbst 406 

Zuhayr b. Harb, a. Haytamah 519 

b. Zuhayrah: ‘Abd-al-Basit (°U.) b. M. 
az-Zayni 

b. Zuhayrah: M. b. ‘Al, Jamál-ad-din 

az-Zuhri 276 (?) 

az-Zuhrt: ‘Al. b. ‘Ar. 

az-Zuhri: Ibr. b. Sad 

az-Zuhrí: Ishaq b. Jarir 

az-Zuhri: M. b. Muslim b. Sihab 

b. :و2014‎ al-H. b. Ibr. 

az-Zulayht (?) 472 

a. Zur‘ah ad-DimaSqi: ‘Ar. b. ‘Amr 

a. Zur‘ah ad-Dimašqi: M. b. ‘Utman 

a. Zur*ah (b.) al-‘Iraqi: A. b. *Abd-ar-Rahím, 
Wali-ad-din 

a. Zurfah ar-Rázi: ‘Ubaydallah b. *Abd-al- 
Karim 

b. Zurayq: M. b. a. Bakr 


Zambaur, E. de 35 

az-Zamin: M. b. (al-)Mutann4, a. Masa 

b. az-Zamlakáni: M. b. ‘Alî, Kamál-ad-din 

as-Zanjáni: Sa‘d b. «Ali b. M. 

az-Zanjant: Su. b. ‘Al. b. a. 1-H. 

az-Zanjani: Yû. b. ‘Alî 

as-Zanji: Muslim b. Hâlid 

b. a. Zar‘: “Alî b. “Al. 

az-Zarandf: «Al, b, A. 

b. Zarküb-i-Sirázi 162 

az-Zarrád: “Alî b. al-Hu. 

az-Zawawt: ‘Îsê b. Mas‘ûd 

Zayd 254, 555 

b. a. Zayd: “Al. 

b. Zayd: A. b. M., Sihab-ad-din al-Hanbali 

a. Zayd: A. b. Sahl 

Zayd b. *Ali 103, 590 

Zayd b. Há&im al-Murtada al-Hasant 165, 481 

Zayd b. a. Unaysah 363 

Zayn-al-‘Abidin al-Munawi: M. b. Ya. 

Zayn-ad-din; “Ar. b. A. 

Zayn-ad-din: a. Bakr b. al-Hu. 

Zayn-ad-din: Ridwán b. M. 

Zayn-ad-din al-‘Iraqi: ‘Abd-ar-Rahim b. al- 
Hu. 

b. Zayyán: Mûsê b. Yû. 

Zechariah (Zakariyà?) 563 

Ziadeh, F. J. 329 

Zir Zàlim 190 

Ziyad b. “Al. al-BakkA?i 394 


